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PREFACE 


TO  THX 


THIRD  AMERICAN  EDITION 


The  approbation  with  which  the  former  editions  of  this  Manual 
of  Chemistry  have  been  received  by  teachers  and  students  will^  it  is 
hoped^  be  extended  to  the  present.  Having  been  carefully  revised 
by  its  author  but  a  short  time  before  his  death^  and  published  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  Mend^  Dr.  Bence  Jones^  it  is  fiill  and 
complete  up  to  the  date  of  publication.  The  task  of  the  American 
editor  has  been  to  add  such  new  matter  bb  may  have  since  appeared, 
and  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  American  student  by  appending^ 
in  the  form  of  noteS;  such  points  of  interest  as  would  be  calculated 
to  retain  the  position  the  original  has  justly  attained;  and  to  main- 
tain it  on  an  equality  with  the  advance  of  chemical  science.  The 
notes  of  the  editor  are  distinguished  by  his  initials. 

PhILADSLPHU) 

September^  1850. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE  THIRD  LONDON  EDITION 


Thb  correction  of  this  Edition  for  the  press  was  the  daily  occupa- 
tion of  Professor  Fownes  until  a  few  hours  previous  to  his  death^  in 
January^  1849. 

His  wish  and  his  endeavor,  as  seen  in  his  manuscript^  were  to 
render  it  as  perfect  and  as  minutely  accurate  as  possible. 

Whep  he  I^ul  finiibed  the  most  important  part  of  the  Organic 
Chemistry;  where  the  most  additions  were  required,  he  told  me  he 
should  "do  no  more," — ^he  had  "finished  his  work." 

At  his  request,  I  have  corrected  the  press  throughout,  and  made  a 
few  alterations  that  appeared  desirable  in  the  only  part  which  he 
had  left  unaltered — ^the  Animal  Chemistry. 

The  Index  and  the  press  have  also  been  corrected  throughout  by 
his  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Murray. 

H.  BENCE  JONES,  M.D. 

20  GSOSVBNOR-ST&EXT, 

Jan.  1850. 


PREFACE. 


Thb  design  of  the  pres^it  volume  is  to  offer  to  the  etadent  eom- 
menciiig  the  eabject  of  Chemistry^  in  a  oompact  and  inexpensive 
foTm^  an  outline  of  the  general  principles  of  that  science;  and  a  his- 
tory of  the  more  important  among  the  very  numerous  bodies  which 
Chemical  investigations  have  made  known  to  us.  The  work  has  no 
pretensions  to  be  considered  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject^  but 
is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  larger  and  more  com- 
prehensive systematic  works  in  our  own  langua^  and  in  those  of 
the  Continent;  and  especially  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  perusal 
of  original  memoirs^  which;  in  conjunction  with  practical  instruction 
in  the  laboratory;  can  alone  afford  a  real  acquaintance  with  the  spirit 
of  research  and  the  resources  of  Chemical  Science. 

It  has  been  my  aim  throughout  to  render  the  book  as  practical  as 
possible;  by  detailing;  at  as  great  length  as  the  general  plan  permit- 
ted; many  of  the  working  processes  of  the  scientifiic  laboratory;  and 
by  exhibiting;  by  the  aid  of  numerous  wood-engravingS;  the  most 
useful  forms  of  apparatus;  with  their  adjustments  and  methods  of 
use. 

As  one  principal  object  was  the  production  of  a  convenient  and 
useful  class-book  for  pupils  attending  my  own  lectures;  I  have  been 
induced  to  adopt  in  the  book  the  plan  of  arrangement  followed  in 
the  lectures  themselves;  and  to  describe  the  non-metallic  elements 
and  some  of  their  most  important  compounds  before  discussing  *'' 
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subject  of  the  general  philosophy  of  Chemical  Science^  and  even  be- 
fore describing  the  principle  of  the  equivalent  quantities^  or  explain- 
ing the  use  of  the  written  symbolical  language  now  universal  among 
chemists.  For  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  these  matters  are  already 
familiar^  and  to  render  the  history  of  the  compound  bodies  described 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  work  more  complete;  I  have  added  in  foot- 
notes the  view  adopted  of  their  Chemical  constitution^  expressed  in 
symbols. 

I  have  devoted  as  much  space  as  could  be  afforded  to  the  very 
important  subject  of  Organic  Chemistry^  and  it  will;  I  believe;  be 
found  that  there  are  but  few  substances  of  any  general  interest  which 
have  been  altogether  omitted;  although  the  very  great  number  of 
bodies  to, be  described  in  a  limited  number  of  pages  rendered  it 
necessary  to  use  as  much  brevity  as  possible. 

GEO.  FOWNES.    ' 

University  College,  London, 
October  5,  1847. 
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INTRODUCTIO  N . 

The  Science  of  Chemistry  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  all  the  materials  which  enter  into  the  composition  or  structure 
of  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  air,  and  of  the  various  organized  or  living  beings 
which  inhabit  these  latter.  Every  object  accessible  to  man,  or  which  may 
be  bandied  and  examined,  is  thus  embraced  by  the  wide  circle  of  Chemical 
Science. 

The  highest  efforts  of  Chemistry  are  constantly  directed  to  the  discovery  of 
the  general  laws  or  rules  which  regulate  the  formation  of  chemical  com- 
pounds, and  determine  the  action  of  one  substance  upon  another.  These  laws 
are  deduced  from  careful  observation  and  comparison  of  the  properties  and 
relations  of  vast  numbers  of  individual  substances  ;-^ind  by  this  method 
alone.  The  science  is  entirely  experimental,  and  all  its  conclusions  the 
results  of  skillful  and  systematic  experimental  investigation. 

The  applications  of  the  discoveries  of  chemistry  to  the  arts  of  life,  and  to 
the  relief  of  human  suffering  in  disease,  are  in  the  present  state  of  the  science 
both  very  numerous  and  very  important,  and  encourage  the  hope  of  still 
greater  benefits  from  more  extended  knowledge  than  that  now  enjoyed. 

In  ordinary  scientific  speech  the  term  chemictU  is  applied  to  changes  which 
permanently  affect  the  properties  or  characters  of  bodies,  in  opposition  to 
effects  termed  physiccU,  which  are  not  attended  by  such  consequences. 
Changes  of  decomposition  or  combination  are  thus  easily  distinguished  from 
those  temporarily  brought  about  by  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  the  at- 
tractive forces,  whose  laws  and  effects  lie  within  the  province  of  Physics  or 
Natural  Philosophy. 

Nearly  all  the  objects  presented  by  the  visible  world  are  of  a  compound 
nature,  being  chemical  compounds,  or  variously  disposed  mixtures  of  chemi- 
cal compounds,  capable  of  being  resolved  into  simpler  forms  of  matter.  Thus, 
o 
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a  piece  of  limestone  or  marble  by  the  application  of  a  red-heat  is  decomposed 
into  quicklime  and  a  gaseous  body,  carbonic  acid.  Both  lime  and  carbonic 
acids  are  in  their  turn  susceptible  of  decomposition,  the  first  into  a  metal, 
calcium  and  oxygen,  and  the  second  into  carbon  and  oxygen.  For  this  pur- 
pose, however,  simple  heat  does  not  suffice,  the  resolution  of  these  substances 
into  the^r  components  demanding  the  exertion  of  a  high  degree  of  chemical 
energy.  Beyond  this  second  step  of  decomposition  the  efforts  of  Chemistry 
have  hitherto  been  found  to  fail,  and  the  three  bodies,  calcium,  carbon,  and 
oxygen,  having  resisted  all  attempts  to  resolve  them  into  simpler  forms  of 
matter,  are  accordingly  admitted  into  the  list  of  elementt; — not  from  any  belief 
in  their  real  oneness  of  nature,  but  from  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that 
they  contain  more  than  one  description  of  matter. 

The  partial  study  of  certain  branches  of  Physical  Science,  as  the  physical 
constitution  of  gasea^he  chief  phenomena  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  a  few 
other  subjects,  forms  such  an  indispensable  introduction  to  Chemistry  itself, 
that  it  is  never  omitted  in  the  usual  courses  of  oral  instruction.  A  sketch  of 
these  subjects  is,  in  accordance  with  these  views,  placed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  volume. 
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PART  I. -PHYSICS. 

OF  DENSITY  AND  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

It  is  of  great  importance  in  the  outset  to  understand  clearl/  what  is  meant 
by  the  terms  detuity  and  tpecific  gravity.  By  the  density  of  a  body  is  meant  its 
masSj  or  quantity  of  matter,  compared  with  the  mass  or  quantity  of  matter  of 
an  eqtuil  volume  of  some  standard  body,  arbitrarily  chosen,  ^ec^  gravity 
denotes  the  weight  of  a  body,  as  compared  with  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk, 
or  volume,  of  the  standard  body,  which  is  reckoned  as  unity.*  In  all  cases 
of  solids  and  liquids  this  standard  of  unity  is  pure  water  at  the  temperature 
of  60°  Fahr.  Anything  else  might  have  been  chosen ;  there  is  nothing  in 
water  to  render  its  adoption  for  the  purpose  mentioned  indispensable ;  it  is 
simply  taken  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  being  always  at  hand,  and  easily 
obtained  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity.  The  ordinary  expression  of  specific 
weight,  therefore,  is  a  number  expressing  how  many  times  the  weight  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  water  is  contained  in  the  weight  of  the  substance  spoken  of. 
If,  for  example,  we  say  that  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  has  a  specific  gravity 
equal  to  1*85,  or  that  perfectly  pure  alcohol  has  a  density  of  *794  at  60°,  we 
mean  that  equal  bulks  of  these  two  liquids  and  of  distilled  water  possess 
weights  in  the  proportion  of  the  numbers  1*85,  -794,  and  1 ;  or  1850,  794,  and 
1000.  It  is  necessary  to  be  particular  about  the  temperature;  for,  as  will  be 
hereaAer  shown,  liquids  are  extremely  expansible  by  heat ;  otherwise,  a  con- 
stant bulk  of  the  same  liquid  will  not  retain  a  constant  weight.  It  will  be 
proper  to  begin  with  the  description  of  the  mode  in  which  the  specific  gravity 
x)f  liquids  is  determined ;  this  is  the  simplest  case,  and  the  one  which  best 
illustrates  the  general  principle. 

In  order  to  obtain  at  pleasure  the  specific  gravity  of  any  particular  liquid 
compared  with  that  of  water,  it  is  only  requisite  to  weigh  equal  bulks  at  the 
Standard  temperature,  and  then  divide  the  weight  of  the  liquid  by  the  weight 
of  the  water ;  the  quotient  will  of  course  be  greater  or  less  than  unity,  as  the 
liquid  experimented  on  is  heavier  or  lighter  than  water.  Now,  to  weigh 
equal  bulks  of  two  fluids,  the  simplest  and  best  method  is  clearly  to  weigh 
them  in  succession  in  the  same  vessel,  taking  care  that  it  is  equally  full  on 
both  occasions,  a  condition  very  easy  of  fulfillment 

A  thin  glass  bottle,  or  flask,  with  a  narrow  neck,  is  procured,  of  tlie  figure 
represented  in  the  margin  (p.  28),  and  of  such  capacity  as  to  contain  when 
filled  to  about  half-way  up  the  neck,  exactly  1000  grains  of  distilled  water  at 
60°.  Such  a  flask  is  easily  procured  from  any  one  of  the  Italian  artificers,  to 
be  found  in  every  large  town,  who  manufacture  cheap  thermometers  for  sale. 
A  counterpoise  of  the  exact  weight  of  the  empty  bottle  is  made  from  a  bit  of 
brass,  an  old  weight,  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  carefully  adjusted  by 

*  In  other  words,  density  means  comparative  massj  and  specific  gravity  compara- 
tive weight.  These  expressions,  althoagh  really  relating  to  distinct  things,  are  often 
nsed  quite  indifferently  in  chemical  writings,  and  without  practical  inconvenience, 
ainc«  mass  and  weight  are  directly  proportional  to  each  other. 
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Fig.  1.  tiling :  an  easy  task.    The  bottle  is  then  gradaated, 

by  introdneang  water  at  60^,  until  it  exactly  ba- 
lances  the  lOOO-grain  weight  and  counterpoise  in 
the  opposite  dcale ;  the  height  at  which  the  water 
stands  in  the  neck  is  marked  by  a  scratch,  and  the 
instrument  is  complete  for  use.  The  liquid  to  be 
examined  is  brought  to  the  temperature  of  60°,  and 
with  it  the  bottle  is  filled  up  to  the  mark  before 
mentioned;  it  is  then  weighed,  the  counterpoise 
being  used  as  before,  and  the  specific  gravity  di- 
rectly ascertained. 

A  watery  liquid  in  a  narrow  glass  tube  always 
presents  a  curved  surface  from  the  molecular  action 
of  the  glass,  the  concavity  being  upwards.  It  is 
better,  on  this  account,  in  graduating  the  bottle,  to 
make  two  scratches,  as  represented  in  the  drawing, 
one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the 
curve :  this  prevents  any  future  mistake.  The  marks 
are  easily  made  by  a  fine,  sharp,  three-square 
file,  the  hard  point  of  which,  also,  it  may  be  observed,  answers  perfectly  well 
for  writing  upon  glass,  in  the  absence  of  a  proper  diamond-penciL 

The  specific  gravity  bottle  above  described  difiers  from  those  commonly 
made  ibr  sale  by  the  instrument-makers.  These  latter  are  constructed  with 
a  perforated  stopper,  so  arranged  that  when  the  bottle  is  quite  filled,  the 
stopper  put  in  its  place,  and  the  excess  of  liquid  which  flows  through  the  hole 
wiped  from  the  outside,  a  constant  measure  is  always  had.  There  are  incon- 
veniences attending  the  use  of  the  stopper  which  lead  to  a  preference  of  the 
open  bottle  with  merely  a  mark  on  the  neck,  even  when  very  volatile  liquids 
are  experimented  with. 

It  will  be  quite  obvious  that  the  adoption  of  a  flask  holding  exactly  1000 
grains  of  water  has  no  other  object  than  to  save  the  trouble  of  a  very  trifling 
calculation  ;  any  other  quantity  would  answer  just  as  well,  and,  in  fact,  the 
experimental  chemist  is  often  compelled  to  use  a  bottle  of  much  smaller  di- 
mensions, from  scarcity  of  the  liquid  to  be  examined.  The  shape  is  also  in 
reality  of  little  moment ;  any  light  phial  with  a  narrow  neck  may  be  em- 
ployed, not  quite  so  conveniently,  perhaps,  as  a  specific  gravity  bottle. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  is  also  an  operation  of 
great  facility,  although  the  principle  is  not  so  obvious.  As  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  put  in  practice  a  direct  method  like  that  indicated  ibr  liquids,  re- 
course is  had  to  another  plan.  The  celebrated  theorem  of  Archimedes  afibrds 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty.     The  theorem  may  be  thus  expressed : — 

When  a  solid  is  immersed  in  a  fluid,  it  loses  a  portion  of  its  weight ; 

and  this  portion  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  which  it  displaces; 

that  is,  to  the  weight  of  its  own  bulk  of  that  fluid. 

It  is  easy  to  give  experimental  proof  of  this  very  important  proposition,  as 

well  as  to  establish  it  by  reasoning.    The  drawing  (fig.  2)  represents  a  little 

apparatus  for  the  former  purpose.     This  consists  of  a  thin  cylindrical  vessel 

of  brass,  into  the  interior  of  which  fits  very  accurately  a  solid  cylinder  of  the 

same  metal,  thus  exactly  filling  it.     When  the  cylinder  is  suspended  beneath 

the  bucket,  as  seen  in  the  sketch,  the  whole  hung  from  the  arm  of  a  balance 

and  counterpoised,  and  then  the  cylinder  itself  immersed  in  water,  it  will  be 

found  to  have  lost  a  certain  weight ;  and  that  this  loss  is  precisely  equal  to 

the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  may  then  be  proved  by  filling  the 

bucket  to  the  brim,  whereupon  the  equilibrium  will  be  restored. 

The  consideration  of  the  great  hydrostatic  law  of  fluid  pressure  easily 
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proves  the  tnith  of  the  principle  laid  down.  Let  the 
reader  figure  to  himself  a  vessel  of  water,  having  im- 
mersed in  it  a  solid  cylindrical  or  rectangular  body, 
and  so  adjusted  with  respect  to  density  that  it  shall 
float  indifferently  in  any  part  beneath  the  surface 
(fig.  3). 

Now  the  law  of  fluid  pressure  is  to  this  eflfect : — 
The  pressure  exerted  by  a  fluid  upon  the  containing 
vessel,  or  upon  anything  plunged  beneath  its  surface, 
depends,  first,  upon  the  density  of  that  fluid,  and 
secondly,  upon  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  column. 
It  is  independent  of  the  form  and  lateral  dimensions 
of  the  vessel  or  immersed  body.  Moreover,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  physical  constimtion  of  fluids,  this 
pressure  is  exerted  equally  in  every  direction,  up- 
wards, downwards,  and  laterally,  with  equal  force. 

The  floating  body  is  in  a  state  of  equilibrium; 
therefore  the  pressure  downwards  caused  by  its 
gravitation  must  be  exactly  compensated  by  the 
upward  transmitted  pressure  of  the  column  of  water 
a,  b. 

But  this  pressure  downwards  is  obviously  equal  to 
the  weight  of  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  since  the 
body  of  necessity  displaces  its  own  bulk — 

Hence,  the  weight  lost,  or  supported  by  the  water, 
is  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of 
the  body  immersed. 

Whatever  be  the  density  of  the  substance  it  will 
be  buoyed  up  to  this  amount ;  in  the  case  supposed, 
the  buoyancy  is  equal  to  the  whole  weight  of  the 
body,  which  is  thus,  while  in  the  water,  reduced  to 
nothing. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  same  reason- 
ing may  be  applied  to  a  body  of  irregular  form ;  be- 
sides, a  solid  of  any  figure  may  be  divided  by  the 
imagination  into  a  multitude  of  little  perpendicular 
prisms,  or  cylinders,  to  each  of  which  the  argument 
may  be  applied.  What  is  true  of  each  individually, 
must  necessarily  be  true  of  the  whole  together. 

This  is  the  fundamental  principle ;  its  application 
is  made  in  the  following  manner : — Let  it  be  required, 
for  example,  to  know  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body 
of  extremely  irregular  form,  as  a  small  group  of  rock- 
crystals;  the  first  part  of  the  operation  consists  in  de- 
termining its  absolute  weight,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  its  weight  in  air;  it  is  next  suspended 
from  the  balance  pan  by  a  fine  horse-hair,  immersed 
completely  in  pure  water  at  60°,  and  again  weighed. 
It  now  weighs  less,  the  difference  being  the  weight 
of  the  water  it  displaces,  that  is,  the  weight  of  an 
equal  bulk.  This  being  known,  nothing  more  is  re- 
quired than  to  find,  by  division,  how  many  times  the 
latter  number  is  contained  in  the  former ;  the  quotient 
will  be  the  density,  water  being  taken  =  1.  For 
example : — 

3* 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 
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Fig.  5. 


The  quartz  crystals  weigh  in  air      .  .  .    293.7  grains. 

When  immersed  in. water,  they  weigh         .  .  .180.1 

Difference,  being  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water        113.6 

293  7 

l-s=2.58,  the  specific  gravity  required. 

113.6 

The  arbitrary  rule  is  generally  thus  written :  **  Divide  the  weight  in  air  by 
the  loss  of  weight  in  water,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  specific  gravity."  In 
reality,  it  is  not  the  weight  in  air  which  is  required,  but  the  weight  the  body 

would  have  in  empty  space :  the  error  introduced,  namely, 
the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  air,  is  so  'trifling  that  it  is 
usually  neglected. 

Sometimes  the  body  to  be  examined  is  lighter  than  water, 
and  floats.  In  this  case,  it  is  first  weighed  and  afterwards 
attached  to  a  piece  of  metal,  heavy  enough  to  sink  it,  and 
suspended  from  the  balance.  The  whole  is  then  exactly 
weighed,  immersed  in  water,  and  again  weighed.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  weighings  gives  the  weight  of  a 
quantity  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  both  together.  The  light 
substance  is  then  detached,  and  the  same  operation  of  weigh- 
ing in  air,  and  again  in  water,  repeated  on  the  piece  of  metal. 
These  data  give  the  means  of  finding  the  specific  gravity,  as 
will  be  at  once  seen  by  the  following  example : — 


Light  substance  (a  piece  of  wax)  weighs  in  air 

Attached  to  a  piece  of  brass,  the  whole  now  weighs 
Immersed  in  water,  the  system  weighs 

Weight  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  brass  and  wax 

Weight  of  brass  in  air    . 
Weight  of  brass  in  water 

Weight  of  equal  bulk  of  water 

Bulk  of  water  equal  to  wax  and  brass  . 
Bulk  of  water  equal  tp  brass  alone 

Bulk  of  water  equal  to  wax  alone 

=.9698. 

139.3 


133.7  grains. 

183.7 
38.8 


144.9 

60.0 
44.4 


6.6 


144.9 
6.6 

139.3 


In  all  such  experiments,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  temperature 
and  purity  of  the  water,  and  to  remove  with  great  care  all  adhering  air-bub- 
bles ;  otherwise  a  false  result  will  be  obtained. 

Other  cases  require  mention  in  which  these  operations  must  be  modified 
to  meet  particular  difficulties.  One  of  these  happens  when  the  substance  is 
dissolved  or  acted  upon  by  water.  This  difficulty  is  easily  conquered  by  sub- 
stituting some  other  liquid  of  known  density  which  experience  shows  is  with- 
out action.  Alcohol  or  oil  of  turpentine  may  generally  be  used  when  water 
is  inadmissible.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  specific  gravity  of  crystalized 
sugar  is  required,  we  proceed  in  the  following  way ; — ^The  specific  gravity 
of  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  first  carefully  determined ;  let  it  be  .87  j  the  sugar 
is  next  weighed  in  the  air,  then  suspended  by  a  horse-hair,  and  weighed  in 
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the  oil ;  the  difference  is  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the  latter ;  a  simple 
calculation  gives  the  weight  of  a  corresponding  volume  of  water : — 

Weight  of  sugar  in  air  ...  400    grains. 

Weight  of  sugar  in  oil  of  turpentine    .  .  182.6 


Weight  of  equal  bulk  of  oil  of  turpentine         .  217.5 

87  :  100  :  :  217.5  :  250, 
the  w  eight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water ;  hence  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sugar, 

12£=1.6. 
250 

The  substance  to  be  examined  may  be  in  small  fragments,  or  powder. 
Here  the  operation  is  also  very  simple.  A  bottle  holding  a  known  weight  of 
water  is  taken ;  the  specific  gravity  bottle  already  described  answers  perfectly 
well.  A  convenient  quantity  of  the  substance  is  next  carefully  weighed  out, 
and  introduced  into  tlie  bottle,  which  is  then  filled  up  to  the  mark  on  the 
neck  with  distilled  water.  It  is  clear  that  the  vessel  now  contains  less  water 
by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  powder  than  if  it  were  filled  in  the 
usual  manner.  It  is,  lastly,  weighed.  In  the  subjoined  experiment  emery 
powder  was  tried. 

.  The  bottle  held,  of  water  ....  1000  grains. 

The  substance  introduced  weighed         .  .  .  100 

Weight  of  the  whole,  had  no  water  been  displaced        ,  11 00 

The  observed  weight  is,  however,  only  .  ,  1070 

Hence  water  displaced,  equal  in  bulk  to  the  powder     .  30 

100 

— -  =:  3.333  specific  gravity. 

By  this  method  the  specific  gravities  of  metals  in  powder,  metallic  oxides,  and 
other  compounds,  and  salts  of  all  descriptions,  may  be  determined  with  great 
ease.  Oil  of  turpentine  may  be  used  with  most  soluble  salts.  The  crystals 
should  be  crushed  or  roughly  powdered  to  avoid  errors  arising  from  cavities 
in  their  substance. 

The  theorem  of  Archimedes  afibrds  the  key  to  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
equilibrium  of  floating  bodies^  of  which  an  application  is  made  in  the  com- 
mon hydrometer— an  instrument  for  finding  the  specific  gravities  of  liquids 
in  a  very  easy  and  expeditious  manner. 

When  a  solid  body  is  placed  upon  the  surface  of  a  fiuid  specifically  heavier 
than  itself,  it  sinks  down  until  it  displaces  a  quantity  of  fluid  equal  to  its  own 
weight,  at  which  point  it  floats.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  substance  floating  in 
virater,  whose  specific  weight  is  one-half  that  of  the  fluid,  the  position  of 
equilibrium  will  involve  the  immersion  of  exactly  one-half  the 
body,  inasmuch  as  its  whole  weight  is  counterpoised  by  a  Fig.  6. 
quantity  of  water  equal  to  half  its  volume.  If  the  same  body 
were  put  into  a  fluid  of  one-half  the  specific  gravity  of  water, 
if  such  could  be  found,  then  it  would  sink  beneath  the  surface, 
and  remain  ifidiflferently  in  any  part.  A  floating  body  of 
known  specific  gravity  may  thus  be  used  as  an  indicator  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  fluid.  In  this  manner  little  glass  beads  of 
known  specific  gravities  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  arts  to 
ascertain  in  a  rude  manner  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids;  the  one 
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that  floats  indifferently  benealli  lbs  sucfoce,  wilhoul  either  linking  or  lieing, 
has  of  course  tlie  same  speciSc  gravilyas  [he  liquid  itsetfj  ihis  is  pointed  out 
by  the  number  marked  upon  tlie  bead. 

The    hjdrometer   io  general  use  consUts  of  s 
Fig.  7,  floating  vessel  of  tiiin   meuil  or  glass,  having  a 

weight  beneath  to  maintaio  it  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, and  a  stPm  above  bearing  a  divided  scale. 
The  use  of  the  instrument  is  very  simple.  The 
liquid  to  be  tried  ia  put  into  a  small  narrow  jar, 
and  the  instrumetil  floated  in  iL  It  ia  obvious  that 
the  denser  the  liquid,  the  higher  will  tlie  hydro- 
meter float,  because  a  smaller  displacement  of  fluid 
will  counterbalance  its  weight.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, in  a  liquid  of  less  density,  il  sinks  deeper. 
The  hydrometer  comes  to  rest  almost  immediately, 
and  theu  the  mark  on  the  stem  at  the  fluid  level 
may  be  read  pfl". 

Very  eitensive  use  ia  made  of  instruments  of 
Ibis  kind  in  the  arte;  these  sometimes  bear  differ- 
ent names,  according  to  the  kind  of  liquid  for  which 
they  are  intended ;  but  the  principle  is  the  same  in 
all.  The  graduation  is  very  commonly  arbilrary, 
two  or  three  diflbrent  scales  being  unforlunatelj 
used.  These  maybe  sometimes  reduced,  however, 
to  the  true  numbers  expressing  the  specific  gravity 
by  the  aid  of  tables  of  comparison  drawn  up  for  the 

A  very  coDvenienl  and  naefiil  instrument  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  hydrometer  for  taking  the  specific 
gravity  of  urine,  has  lately  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  physician  ;•  it  may  be  packed  into  a  pocket- 
case,  with  a  little  jar  and  a  thermometer,  and  is 
always  ready  for  use.-f 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
gases  and  vapors  of  volatile  liquids  is  a  problem 
of  very  great  practical  importance  to  the  chemist; 
the  theory  of  the  opeiBtioa  is  as  simple  as  when 
liquids  themselves  are  concerned,  but  the  processes 
are  much  more  delicate,  and  involve  besides  cer- 
tain corrections  for  diSerences  of  temperature  and 
pressure,  founded  on  principles  yet  to  be  discussed. 
It  will  be  proper  to  defer  the  consideration  of  these 
matters  for  the  present.  The  method  of  delermin- 
ing  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  will  be  found  de- 


liiH  and  other  in 
1  of  Mr.  Neu 


:  of  the  work,  xtaj 


...., -  safily  plM^... 

f  The  grailoHtion  of  the  arinometsr  ia  such  Uiat  each  dcfrw  repre 
thus  ^Tin*  the  actnal  specific  gravity  within  I- calculi  tion,  for  the  numli 
on  the  scale  cut  by  the  surface  of  the  liquid  when  this  iaitcnnunt  is  at  r 
IDOa  will  renreamt  the  denaity  nf  the  liquid.  If,  for  einmple,  the  surface 
coincide  with  13  on  the  aeale,  the  specific  gravity  will  be  I0I3,  about 
density  of  hnlthy  urine,_R,  B. 
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scribed  under  the  head  of  *'  Oxygen,"  and  that  of  the  vapor  of  a  volatile  liquid 
in  the  Introduction  to  Organic  Chemistry .• 

*  The  mode  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  by  means  of  Fig.  0. 
a  solid  has  been  omitted  in  the  text.  It  results  from  the  theorem  of  Ar  • 
chimedes,  that  if  any  solid  be  immersed  in  water  and  then  in  any  other 
liquid,  the  loss  of  weight  sustained  in  each  case  will  eive  the  relative 
weights  of  equal  bulks  of  the  liquids,  and  on  dividing  the  weisht  of  the 
k  liquid  by  the  weight  of  the  water,  the  (jnotient  will  be  the  specific  gravity 

ofthe  liquid  experimented  on.  For  instance  let  a  piece  of  glass  rod  be 
suspended  from  the  balance  pan  and  exactly  counterpoised,  then  immerse 
it  in  water  and  restore  the  equipoise  by  weights  added  to  the  pan  to 
which  the  glass  is  suspended,  the  amount  will  give  the  loss  of  weight  by 
immersion  or  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  stopper. 
Now  wipe  ^e  glass  dry^  and  haying  removed  the  additional  weignts, 
immerse  it  m  the  other  liquid,  and  restore  the  equipoise  as  before;  this 
latter  weight  is  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  the  liquid  equal  to  that  of  the 
water.  The  latter  divided  by  the  former  gives  we  specific  gravity.  For 
example : — 

The  glass  stopper  loses  by  immersion  in  water       .       .       171  grains. 

The  glass  stopper  loses  by  immersion  in  alcohol      .        .       143 

143       ,^  ^  .o  .  .     ,     «  « 

^  =  .836  the  specific  gravity  required .^R.  a. 
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It  requires  some  litile  abstraction  of  mind  to  Tealize  compleielf  the  siaeu- 
lar  condition  in  which  all  things  at  tha  surface  of  the  earth  eiiit.  We  live 
at  the  bottom  of  an  imraease  ooean  of  gaseous  natter,  which  envelops  every- 
thing, and  presses  upon  everylbing  with  a  force  which  appears,  at  first  sight, 
perfectly  incredible,  but  wboae  actual  amount  admits  of  easy  proof. 

Gravity  being,  so  far  as  is  known,  ooramon  to  all  matler,  it  is  natoral  to 
expect  that  gases,  being  material  substances,  should  ba_  acted  upon  by  the 
earth's  attraction,  as  well  as  solids  and  liquids.  This  is  really  the  case,  and 
the  result  is  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  the  effect  of  the  attraction  of  the  earth  on  the  particles  of  air. 

Before  describing  the  leading  phenomena  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  it  is 

of  gases,  upon  which  depends  the  principle  of  an  extremely  valuable  instru- 
ment, the  air-pump. 

Gases  are  in  the  highest  degree  elastic;  the  volume  or  space  which  a  gas 
occupies  depends  upon  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it.     Leithe  reader  imagine 
a  cylinder,  a,  closed   at  the  bottom,  in  which 


Fig.  10. 


■light,  so   that 


escape  between  the  piston  and  the  cylinder. 
0  Suppose  now   the  piston  be    pressed    down- 

11  wards  with  a.  certain  force;  the  air  beneath  it 

11  will  be  compressed  into  a  smaller  hoik,  the 

II  amount  of  this  compression  depending  on  the 

II  force  applied;  if  the  power  be  sufScient,  the 

JLj7  balk  of  the  gas  may  be  thus  diminished  to  one 

mm  hundredth  part  or  less.     When  the  pressure 

B^B  is  removed,  the  elasticity  or  teruvm,  as  it  is 

called,  of  the  included  air  or  gas,  will  imme- 
diately force  up  the  piston  until  it  arrives  at 
its  first  position. 

Again,  take  fig.  b,  and  suppose  the  piston 
to  stand  about  the  middle  of  the  cylinder,  hav- 

be  now  drawn  upwards,  the  air  below  will 
expand,  so  as  to  fill  completely  the  enclosed 
space,  and  this  to  an  apparently  unlimited  ex- 
tent A  volume  of  air  which  under  ordinary 
ocuplces  the  bulk  of  a  cubic  inch,  tnight,  by  the  removal  of  the 
pressure  upon  it,  be  made  to  expand  to  the  capacity  of  a  whole  room,  while  a 
renewal  of  the  former  pressure  would  be  attended  by  a  shrinking  down  of 
the  air  to  iu  former  bulk.  The  smallest  portion  of  gas  introduced  into  a 
large  exhausted  vessel  becomes  bI  once  diffused  through  the  whole  space,  ati 
equal  quantity  being  present  in  every  pari ;  the  vessel  is  fall,  although  the 
of  extreme  tenuity.     This  power  of  expansion  which  gases 


.  possess  may  have,  anil  probably  has,  in  r< 


lity,  a 


:  but  the 
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^e  ace  quits  aaTe  in  ihe  Rasumption,  thai,  Ibr  all  pur- 
ined,  gases  nro  petfeclly  elastic. 
It  IS  usual  to  assign  a  reason  lOr  this  indefliiile  eipansibilily  by  ascribing 
to  tlie  particles  of  maletial  bodies,  when  in  a  gaseous  state,  a  self-repulsive 

ter  is  under  the  influence  of  two  opposite  forces,  one  of  which  tends  to  draw 
the  particles  together,  the  other  to  separate  them.  By  the  preponderance  of 
one  or  other  of  these  forces,  we  have  the  three  states  called  solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous.  When  the  particles  of  maltat  are  immovably  bound  together  by 
the  attractive  force,  a  solid  substance  results;  when  the  forces  are  nearly 
balanced,  we  have  a  liquid,  the  particles  of  whkh  ore  tree  to  move,  but  yet 
to  a  certain  extent  held  together;  and,  lastly,  when  the  attractive  power 
seems  to  be  completely  overcome  by  its  anlagoniat,  we  have  a  gas  or  vapor. 
Various  names  are  applied  to  these  ibrces,  and  vaiious  ideas  entertained 
concerning  them;  the  attractive  forces  bear  the  name  of  cohesion  when  they 
are  exerted  between  particles  of  matter  separated  by  a  very  small  interval, 
and  gravilstion,  when  the  distance  is  great.  The  repulsive  principle  is  often 
thought  to  be  identical  with  the  principle  of  heat. 

Fig.  11. 


The  ordinary  ur-pump,  shown  in  the  section  in  £g.  II,  consists  essentially 
of  a  metal  cylinder,  in  which  moves  a  tightly  fitting  piston,  by  the  aid  of  its 
rod.  The  bottom  of  the  cylinder  communicates  with  the  vessel  to  be  ex- 
hausted, and  is  furnished  with  a.  valve  opening  upwards.  A  similar  valve, 
also  opening  upwards,  is  fitted  to  the  piston  |  these  valves  are  made  wiih 
slips  of  oiled  silk.  When  the  piston  is  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
tlie  space  left  beneath  it  must  be  void  of  air,  since  the  piaton-vaive  opens 
only  in  one  direction;  the  air  within  the  receiver  having  on  that  side  nothing 
to  oppose  its  elastic  power  but  the  weight  of  the  little  valve,  hfls  the  latter, 
and  escapes  into  the  cylinder.  So  soon  as  the  piston  begins  to  descend,  ibe 
lower  valve  closes,  by  its  own  weight,  or  by  the  transmitted  pressure  from 
above,  and  communication  with  the  receiver  is  cut  off.  As  the  descent  of 
the  piston  continues,  the  ait  included  within  the  cylinder  becomes  compressed, 
its  eleslicily  is  increased,  and  at  length  it  Ibrces  open  the  upper  valve,  and 
escapes  into  the  almoipliere.     In  this  manner,a  cylinder  full  of  air  is  at  every 
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stroke  of  the  pump  removed  Tiom  the  receiver.  Daring  the  descent  of  the 
piston,  the  upper  Talre  remains  open,  and  the  lower  closed,  and  (be  reverse 
during  the  opposite  movement. 

In  practice,  il  is  very  convetiient  to  have  two  such  barrels  or  cylinders,  ar- 
ranged side  1^  aide,  the  piaton-ioda  of  which  are  formed  into  racks,  having  a 
pinion,  or  small  toothed  wheel,  between  them,  moved  by  a  winch.    By  this 

Fig.  IS. 


n  of  exhaustion  is  much  facilitated  and  the  labor 

Bcrangemeut  is  shown  in  flg.  12. 

A  simpler  and  far  superior  form  of  ait-pump  is  thus  con- 
structed :  the  cylinder,  which  may  be  of  large  dimensions, 
is  fnmiBhed  with  an  accuiatety  Stled  solid  pislouj  the  rod 
of  which  moves,  air-tight,  through  a  contrivance  called  a 
Btnffing-boi,  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  where  also  the  only 
valve  nunfiol  to  the  appatstus  is  to  be  found ;  this  latter  is 
a  solid  conical  plug  of  metal,  shown  at  a  in   the  figure, 

^  kept  tight  by  the  oil  contained  in  the  chamber  into  which 
it  Opens.  The  communication  with  the  vessel  to  be  ex- 
hausted is  mode  by  a  tube  which  enters  the  oylinder  a  lit- 
tle above  the  bottom.  The  action  is  the  following:  let  the 
piston  be  supposed  in  the  act  of  rising  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder ;  as  soon  as  ii  passes  the  month  of  the  tube  (, 
all  communication  ia  stopped  between  the  air  above  the 
piston  and  the  vessel  to  be  exhausted ;  the  enclosed  air  suf- 
fers compression,  until  it  acquires  suiScicnl  elasticity  to  llfl 
the  metal  valve  and  escape  by  bubbling  through  the  oil. 
When  the  piston  makes  its  descent,  and  this  valve  closes,  a 
vacuum  ia  left  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  into  wlitcb 
the  air  of  the  receiver  rushes  so  soon  aa  the  piston  has 
passed  below  the  orifice  of  die  connecting  tube. 

In  (he  silk  valved  air-pump  e^ihauslion  ceases  when  the 
elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  becomes  too  feeble  lo 
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raise  tlie  valve  ;  in  that  last  dsscribed,  tba  exhaustion  ma^,  on  the  contrary, 
be  OBtried  lo  an  indefinite  extent,  without,  however,  under  the  most  favora- 
ble circumstanRCB,  becoming  complete.  The  conical  valve  is  made  lo  project 
a  little  below  the  cover  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  be  forced  up  by  the  piston 
when  the  latter  reaches  the  top  of  the  cylinder;  the  oil  then  enters  and  dii- 
places  any  air  that  may  be  lurking  in  the  cavity. 

It  is  a  great  improvement  to  the  machine  to  supply  the  piston  with  a  rdief- 
talvt  opening  upwards ;  tills  may  also  bo  of  metal,  and  contained  within  Iha 
body  6[  the  piston.  Its  use  is  to  avoid  Ibe  momentary  condensation  of  the 
air  in  the  receirer  when  the  piston  ilescendg.  The  pump  is  woiked  1^  a 
lever  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  drawing  below. 

To   return   to   the  atmosphere.      Air  pj.,  i4_ 

possesses  weight;  a  light  flask  or  gkdieof 
glass,  rumished  with  a  stop^cock  and  ex- 
haOBled  by  the  air-pump,  weighs  con- 
siderably less  than  when  fUll  of  air.  If - 
the  capacity  of  llie  vessel  be  equal  to  100 
ciibic  inches,  ibis  difference  may  amotmt 
to  nearly  30  grains. 

The  mere  fact  of  the  pressure  of  the 
Blmospbere  may  be  demonetieted  by 
securely  tying  a  piece  of  bladder  over  the 
mouthof  anopen  glass  receiver,  and  tben 
exhausting  the  air  from  beneath  it;  Ifae 

cave,  until  it  suddenly  breaks.  A  tbin 
square  glass  bollle,  or  a  large  air-tight  tin 
box,  may  be  crushed  by  withdrawing  the 
support  of  the  air  in  the  inside.  Sieam- 
boilers  have  been  often  destroyed  in 
this  manner  by  collapse,  in  consequence 
of  the  accidental  formation  of  a  partial 
vacuum  within. 

Afler  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject 
of  fluid  pressure,  it  will  scarcely  be  neces- 
sary to  observe  tbat  the  law  of  equality 
of  pressuie  in  all  directions  also  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  tbe  atmosphere.  The 
perfect  mobility  of  the  particles  of  air 
permits  tbe  transmission  of  the  force 
generated  by  their  gravity.  The  sides 
aud  bottom  of  an  exhausted  vessel  are 
pressed  upon  with  as  much  force  as  the 

If  a  glass  lube  of  considerable  length 
could  be  pierfectly  exhausted  of  air,  and 
flien  held  in  an  upright  position,  with  one 
of  its  ends  dipping  into  a  vessel  of  liquid, 
lliB  latter,  on  being  allowed  access  to  the 
lube,  would  rise  in  its  interior  until  the 
weight  of  the  column  balanced  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  upon  the  surface  of  tbe 
liquid.  Now  if  the  density  of  this  liquid 
were  known,  and  the  height  and  area  of 
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Fig.  15.  the  column  measured,  means  would  be  furnished  for  exactly 
estimating  the  amount  of  pressure  exerted  by  the  atmosphere. 
Such  an  instrument  is  the  barometer :  a  straight  glass  tube  is 
taken,  about  36  inches  in  length,  and  sealed  by  the  blovir-pipe 
flame  at  one  extremity ;  it  is  then  filled  with  clean,  dry  mer- 
cury, care  being  taken  to  displace  all  air  bubbles,  the  open  end 
stopped  with  a  finger,  and  the  tube  inverted  in  a  basin  of 
mercury.  On  removing  the  finger,  the  fluid  sinks  away  from 
the  top  of  the  tube,  until  it  stands  at  the  height  of  about  30 
inches  above  the  level  of  that  in  the  basin.  Here  it  remains 
supported  by,  and  balancing  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the 
space  above  the  mercury  in  the  tube  being  of  necessity  empty. 
The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  thus  seen  to  be  capable 
of  sustaining  a  column  of  mercury  thirty  inches  in  height,  or 
thereabouts ;  now  such  a  column,  having  an  area  of  one  inch, 
weighs  between  14  and  15  pounds,  consequently  such  must 
be  the  amount  of  the  pressure  exerted  upon  every  square  inch 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  objects  situated  thereon, 
at  least  near  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  enormous  force  is 
borne  without  inconvenience  by  the  animal  frame,  by  reason 
of  its  perfect  uniformity  in  every  direction,  and  it  may  be 
doubled,  or  even  tripled  without  injury, 

A  barometer  may  be  constructed  with  other  liquids  besides 
mercury ;  but,  as  the  height  of  the  column  must  always  bear 
an  inverse  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  liquid,  the  length  of 
tube  required  will  be  oAen  considerable ;  in  the  case  of  watejr 
it  will  exceed  33  feet.  It  is  seldom  that  any  other  liquid  than 
mercury  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  this  instrument. 
The  Royal  Society  of  London  possess  a  water-barometer  at  their 
apartments  at  Somerset  House.  Its  construction  was  attended 
with  great  difficulties,  and  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  keep 
it  in  repair. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  consider  a  most  important  law 
which  connects  the  volume  occupied  by  a  gas  with  the  pres- 
sure made  upon  it,  and  which  is  thus  expressed  :*^ 

The  volume  of  a  gas  is  invenely  as  the  pressure;  the 
density  and  elastic  force  are  directly  as  the  pressure, 
and  inversely  as  the  volume. 
For  instance,  100  cubic  inches  of  gas  under  a  pressure  of  30  inches  of 
mercury  would  expand  to  200  cubic  inches  were  the  pressure  reduced  to  one- 
half,  and  shrink,  on  the  contrary,  to  50  cubic  inches  if  the  original  pressure 
were  doubled.  The  change  of  density  must  necessarily  be  in  the  inverse 
proportion  to  that  of  the  volume,  and  Uie  elastic  force  follows  the  same  rule. 
This,  which  is  usually  called  the  law  of  Mariotte,  is  easily  demonstrable 
by  direct  experiment.  A  glass  tube,  about  7  feet  in  length,  is  closed  at  one 
end,  and  bent  into  the  form  represented,  the  open  limb  of  the  siphon  being 
the  longest  It  is  next  attached  to  a  board  furnished  with  a  movable  scale 
of  inches,  and  enough  mercury  is  introduced  to  fill  the  bend,  the  level  being 
evenly  adjusted,  and  marked  upon  the  board.  Mercury  is  now  poured  into 
the  tube  until  it  is  found  that  the  inclosed  air  has  been  reduced  to  one  half  of 
its  former  volume ;  and  on  applying  the  scale,  it  will  be  found  that  the  level 
of  the  mercury  in  the  open  part  of  the  tube  stands  very  nearly  30  inches 
above  that  in  the  closed  portion.  The  pressure  of  an  additional  "atmos- 
phere" has  consequently  reduced  the  bulk  of  the  contained  air  to  one-half.  If 
the  experiment  be  still  continued  until  the  volume  of  air  is  reduced  to  a 
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ment  is  carried. 

The  abava  insttument  is  better  adapted  for  illnstre- 
lion  of  the  principle  than  for  fnmiahing  rigorous  proof 
ot  the  law ;  this  has,  bowever,  been  done.  MM.  Arago 
ond  Dulong  pubiiahed,  in  the  year  1830,  an  account 
of  certain  -eiporiments  made  by  them  in  Paris,  in 
which  Ibe  law  in  question  had  bean  verified  to  the 

All  gases  are  alike  aubjeot  to  this  law,  and  al! 
vapora  of  volatile  liquids,  when  remote  from  their 
points  of  liquefaction.*  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
imponauce  in  practical  chemiscry,  since  it  gives  tha 
means  of  making  correclionB  for  pressure,  or  deler- 
mining  by  calculation  the  change  of  volnuia  which  a 
gas  would  suffer  by  any  given  change  of  extaroal 
pressure. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  solve  the  foHow> 
ing  problem : — We  have  100  cubic  inches  of  gas  in  a 
giadaated  jar,  the  baromeler  standing  at  29  inches  ; 
how  many  cubic  inches  will  it  occupy  when  the 
column  rises  to  30  inches? — Now  the  volume  must  be 
inversely  as  the  pressuie;  consequently  a  change  of 
pressure  in  the  proportion  of  29  lo  30  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  change  of  volnma  in  tha  proportion  of  30 
ta2Q;  30  cnbic  inches  of  gas  oontraciing  to  SO  cnbic 
inches  under   the  cooditions  imagiued.     Hence  Ihe 

30  :  29  : :  100  :  96.67  cubic  inches. 
The  reverse  of  Ibe  operation  will  be  obvions.    The 
practical  pupil  will  lio  well  lo  familiarize  himself  whh 
these  simple  calculations  of  correction  for  pressnre. 

From  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  easy  com- 
pressibility of  gases,  ii  will  be  at  once  seen  that  tha 
atmosphere  cannot  have  tha  same  density,  and  cannot 
exert  equal  pressure  at  different  elevations  above  the 
sea-level,  but  thai,  on  tha  contrary,  those  must  dfmin* 
ish  with  the  qltitade,  and  very  rapidly.  The  lower 
fltrai&  of  air  have  to  bear  the  weight  of  those  above 
them;  they  become  in  consequence  denser  and  more 
COinpreBsed  than  llie  upper  portions.  The  following 
tabic,  which  is  taken  from  Mr.  Graham's  work,  shows  in 
a  very  simple  maimer  the  rule  followed  in  this  respect. 
Height  above  tho 


the  Law  no  longer  holds;  tli 
a  mnaller  amount  ot  preui 
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Fig.  17.  The  numbers  in  the  first  column  form  an  arUkmetical  series, 

by  the  constant  addition  of  2.705 ;  those  in  the  second  column 
an  increasing  geometrical  series,  each  being  the  double  of  its  pre- 
decessor; and  those  in  the  third,  a  decreasing  geometrical  series, 
in  which  each  number  is  the  half  of  that  standing  above  it. 

In  ascending  into  the  air  in  a  balloon,  these  effects  are  well 

observed ;  the  expansion  of  the  gas  within  the  machine,  and 

the  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  sooii  indicate  to  the 

I  S        voyager  the  fact  of  his  having  left  below  him  a  considerable 

I-  I         part  of  the  whole  atmosphere. 

r-  I  The  invention  of  the  barometer,  which  took  place  in  the  year 

1643,  by  Torricelli,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Gralileo,  speedily 
led  to  the  observation  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the 
same  level  is  not  constant,  but  possesses,  on  the  contrary,  a 
small  range  of  variation,  seldom  exceeding  in  Europe  2  or  2.5 
inches,  and  within  the  tropics  usually  confined  within  much 
narrower  limits.  Two  kinds  of  variations  are  distinguished  j 
regular  or  horary,  and  irregular  or  accidental.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, that  in  Europe  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  greatest  at 
two  periods  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  depending  upon  the 
season.  In  winter,  the  first  maximum  takes  place  about  9  A.  M., 
the  first  minimum  at  3  P.  M.,  after  which  the  mercury  again  rises 
and  attains  its  greatest  elevation  at  9  in  the  evening ;  in  sum- 
mer these  hours  of  the  atrial  tides  are  somewhat  altered.  The 
accidental  variations  are  much  greater  in  amount,  and  render 
it  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  regular  changes  above  men- 
tioned. 

The  barometer  is  applied  with  great  advantage  to  the 
measurement  of  accessible  heights,  and  it  is  also  in  daily  use 
for  foretelling  the  state  of  the  weather ;  its  indications  are  in 
this  respect  extremely  deceptive,  except  in  the  case  of  sudden 
and  violent  storms,  which  are  almost  always  preceded  by  a 
rapid  fall  in  the  mercurial  column.  It  is  often  extremely  useful 
in  this  respect  at  sea. 

To  the  practical  chemist,  a  moderately  good  barometer  is  an 
indispensable  article,  since  in  all  experiments  in  which  volumes 
of  gases  are  to  be  estimated,  an  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
state  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  marginal  draw- 
ing represents  a  very  convenient  and  economical  siphon  ba- 
rometer for  this  purpose.  A  piece  of  new  and  stout  tube,  of 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  internal  diameter,  is  procure^  at 
the  glass-house,  sealed  at  one  extremity,  and  bent  into  the 
siphon  form,  as  represented.  Pure  and  warm  mercury  is  next 
introduced  by  successive  portions  until  the  tube  is  completely  filled,  and  the 
latter  being  held  in  an  upright  position,  the  level  of  the  metal  in  the  lower 
and  open  limb  is  conveniently  adjusted  by  displacing  a  portion  by  a  stick  or 
glass  rod.  The  barometer  is,  lastly,  attached  to  a  board,  and  furnished  with 
a  long  scale,  made  to  slide,  which  may  be  of  box-wood,  with  a  slip  of  ivory 
at  each  end.  When  an  observation  is  to  be  taken,  the  lower  extremity  or 
zero  of  the  scale  is  placed  exactly  even  with  the  mercury  in  the  short  limb, 
and  then  the  height  of  the  column  at  once  read  ofi*. 
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It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  subject  of  Heat  under  several  sections, 
and  in  the  following  order : — 

1.  Expansion  of  bodies,  or  effects  of  variations  of  temperature  in  altering 

their  dimensions. 

2.  Conduction,  or  transmission  of  beat. 

3.  Change  of  state. 

4.  Capacity  of  bodies  for  heat. 

The  phenomena  of  radiation  must  be  deferred  until  a  sketch  has  been 
given  of  the  science  of  light. 

xxPAirsioir. 

If  a  bar  of  metal  be  taken,  of  such  magnitude  as  to  fit  accurately  to  a  gauge 
when  cold,  heated  considerably,  and  again  applied  to  the  gauge,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  become  enlarged  in  all  its  dimensions.  When  cold,  it  will 
once  more  enter  the  gauge. 

Again,  if  a  quantity  of  liquid  contained  in  a  glass  bulb,  furnished  with  a 
narrow  neck,  be  plunged  into  hot  water,  or  exposed  to  any  other  source  of 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.  20. 
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heat,  the  liquid  will  mount  in  the  stem,  showing  that  its  volume  has  been 
increased. 

Or,  if  a  portion  of  air  be  confined  in  any  vessel,  the  application  of  a  slight 
degree  of  heat  will  suffice  to  make  it  occupy  a  space  sensibly  larger. 

This  most  general  of  all  the  effects  of  heat  furnishes  in  the  outset  a  princi- 
ple, by  the  aid  of  which  an  instrument  can  be  constructed  capable  of  taking 
cognizance  of  changes  of  temperature  in  a  manner  equally  accurate  and  con« 
venient :  such  an  instrument  is  the  thermometer. 

A  capillary  glass  tube  is  chosen,  of  uniform  diameter;  one  extremity  is 
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closed  and  expanded  into  a  bulb,  by  the  aid  of  the  blowpipe  flame,  and  the 
other  somewhat  drawn  out,  and  left  open.  The  bulb  is  now  cautiously  heated 
by  a  spirit  lamp,  and  the  open  extremity  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  mercury,  a 
portion  of  which  rises  into  the  bulb  when  the  latter  cools,  replacing  die  air 
which  had  been  expanded  and  driven  out  by  the  heat.  By  again  applying 
the  flame,  ^nd  causing  this  mercury  to  boil,  the  remainder  of  the  air  is  easily 
expelled,  and  the  whole  space  filled  with  mercurial  vapor,  on  the  condensa- 
tion of  which  the  metal  is  forced  into  the  instrument  by  the  pressure  of  the 
air,  until  it  becomes  completely  filled.  The  thermometer  thus  filled  is  now 
to  be  heated  until  so^much  mercury  has  been  driven  out  by  the  expansion  of 
the  remainder,  that  its  level  in  the  tube  shall  stand  at  common  temperatures 
at  the  point  required.  This  being  satisfactorily  adjusted,  the  heat  is  once 
mole  applied,  until  the  column  rises  quite  to  the  top ;  and  then  the  extremity 
of  the  tube  is  hermetically  sealed  by  the  blowpipe.  The  retraction  of  the 
mercury  on  cooling  now  leaves  an  empty  space  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube,  which  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  instrument. 

The  thermometer  has  yet  to  be  graduated;  and  to  make  its  indications 
comparable  with  those  of  other  instruments,  a  scale,  having  certain  fixed 
points,  at  the  least  two  in  number,  must  be  adapted  to  it. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  that  is  to  say,  of 
a  mixture  of  ice  and  water,  is  always  constant ;  a  thermometer,  already 
graduated,  plunged  into  such  a  mixture,  always  marks  the  same  degree  of 
temperature,  and  a  simple  tube  filled  in  the  manner  described,  and  so  treated, 
exhibits  the  same  efiect  in  the  unchanged  height  of  the  little  mercurial 
column,  when  tried  from  day  to  day.  The  freezing  point  of  water,  or  melting- 
point  of  ice,  constitutes  then  one  of  the  invariable  temperatures  demanded. 

Another  is  to  be  found  in  the  boiling-point  of  water,  which  is  always  the 
same  under  similar  circumstances.  A  clean  metallic  vessel  is  taken,  into 
which  pure  water  is  put  and  made  to  boil;  a  thermometer  placed  in  the 
boiling  liquid  invariably  marks  the  same  degree  of  temperature  so  long  as  the 
height  of  the  barometer  remains  unchanged. 

The  tube  having  been  carefully  marked  with  a  file  at  these  two  points,  it 
remains  to  divide  the  interval  into  degrees ;  this  is  entirely  arbitrary.  In 
France,  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  the  scale  called  centU 
grade  is  employed ;  the  space  in  question  being  divided  into  100  parts,  the 
zero  being  placed  at  the  freezing-point  of  water.  The  scale  is  continued 
above  and  below  these  points,  numbers  below  0  being  distinguished  by  the 
negative  sign. 

In  England  the  very  inconvenient  division  of  Fahrenheit  is  everywhere  in 
use;  the  above  space  is  divided  into  180  degrees,  but  the  zero,  instead  of 
starting  from  the  freezing-point  of  water,  is  placed  32  degrees  below.it,  so 
that  the  temperature  of  ebullition  is  expressed  by  the  number  212°. 

The  plan  of  Reaumur  is  nearly  confined  to  the  north  of  Germany  and 
Russia ;  in  this  scale  the  freezing-point  of  water  is  made  0°,  and  the  boiling- 
point  80°. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  an  uniform  system  has  not  been  generally  adopted  in 
graduating  thermometers ;  this  would  render  unnecessary  the  labor  which 
now  so  frequently  has  to  be  performed  of  translating  the  language  of  one 
scale  into  that  of  another.  To  effect  this,  presents,  however,  no  great  diffi- 
culty. Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  know  the  degree  on  Fahrenheit's 
scale,  which  corresponds  to  60°  centigrade. 

100°  cent.  ==  180°  Fahr.,  or  5°  cent.  =  9°  Fahr. 
Consequently 

5  :  9  :  :  60  :  108. 
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But,  then,  as  Fahrenheit's  scale  commences  with  32°  instead  of  0°,  that  num- 
ber must  be  added  to  the  result,  making  60°  cent.  s=s  140°  Fahrenheit. 

The  rule  then  will  be  the  following: — ^To  convert  centigrade  degrees  into 
Fahrenheit  degrees,  multiply  by  9,  divide  the  product  by  5,  and  add  32 ;  to 
convert  Fahrenheit  degrees  into  centigrade  degrees,  subtract  32,  multiply  by 
6,  and  divide  by  9. 

The  reduction  of  negative  degrees,  or  those  below  zero  of  either  scale 
presents  rather  more  apparent  difficulty;  a  little  consideration, however,  will 
render  the  method  obvious,  the  interval  between  the  two  zero-points  being 
borne  in  mind. 

Mercury  is  usually  chosen  for  making  thermometers,  on  account  of  its  regu- 
larity of  expansion  within  certain  limits,  and  because  it  is  easy  to  have  the 
scale  of  great  extent,  from  the  large  interval  between  the  freezing  and  boiling- 
points  of  the  metal.  Other  substances  are  sometimes  usedj  alcohol  is  em« 
ployed  for  estimating  very  low  temperatures. 

Air-thermometers  are  also  used  for  some  few  particular  purposes ;  indeed, 
the  first  thermometer  ever  made  was  of  this  kind.  There  are  two  modifi- 
cations of  this  instrument:  in  the  first,  the  liquid  into  which  the  tube  dips  is 
open  to  the  air,  and  in  the  second  (fig.  21),  the  atmosphere  is  completely 
excluded.  The  effects  of  expansion  are  in  the  one  case  complicated  with 
those  arising  from  changes  of  pressure,  and  in  the  other  cease  to  be  visible  at 
all  when  the  whole  instrument  is  subjected  to  alterations  of  temperature,  be- 
cause the  air  in  the  upper  and  lower  reservoir,  being  equally  afifected  by  such 
changes,  no  alteration  in  the  height  of  the  fiuid  column  can  occur.  Accord- 
ingly, such  instruments  are  called  differential  thermometers,  since  they  serve 
to  measure  differences  of  temperatures  between  the  two  portions  of  air,  while 
changes  affecting  both  alike  are  not  indicated.  Fig.  22  shows  another  form 
of  the  same  instrument. 


Fig.  21. 


Fig.  22. 


The  air-thermometer  may  be  employed  for  measuring  all  temperatures, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest ;  M.  Pouillet  has  described  one  by  which  the 
heat  of  an  air-furnace  could  be  measured.  The  reservoir  of  this  instrument 
is  of  platinum,  and  it  is  connected  with  a  piece  of  apparatus  by  which  the 
increase  of  volume  experienced  by  the  included  air  is  determined. 

All  bodies  are  enlarged  in  their  dimensions  by  the  application  of  heat,  and 
reduced  by  its  abstraction,  or,  in  other  words,  contract  on  being  artiflcally 
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cooled;  this  effect  takes  place  to  a  oomparatively  small  extent  with  solids,  to 
a  larger  amount  in  liquids,  and  most  of  all  in  the  case  of  gases.  This  is  a 
general  rale ;  an  exception  is  nevertheless  to  be  found  in  certain  curious 
liquids,  which  result  from  the  condensation  of  gases,  whose  expansibility  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  gases  themselves. 

Each  solid  and  liquid  has  a  rate  of  expansion  peculiar  to  itself;  gases,  on 
the  contrary,  all  expand  alike  for  the  same  increase  of  heat. 

The  difference  of  expansibility  among  solids  is  very  easily  illustrated  by 
the  following  arrangement:  a  thin  straight  bar  of  iron  is  fltmly  fixed  by  nu- 
merous rivets,  to  a  similar  bar  of  brass ;  so  long  as  the  temperature  at  which 
the  two  metals  were  united  remains  unchanged,  the  compound  bar  preserves 
its  straight  figure ;  but  any  alteration  of  temperature  gives  rise  to  a  correspond- 
ing curvature.  Brass  is  more  dilatable  than  iron ;  if  the  bar  be  heated,  there- 
fore, the  former  expands  more  than  the  latter,  and  forces  the  straight  bar  into* 
a  curve,  whose  convex  side  is  the  brass;  if  it  be  artificially  cooled,  the  brass 
contracts  more  dian  the  iron,  and  the  reverse  of  this  effect  is  produced. 

Fig.  23. 
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This  fact  has  received  a  most  valuable  application.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
insist  on  the  importance  of  possessing  instruments  for  the  accurate  measure- 
ment of  time;  such  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  sue- 
Fig.  24.  cessful  cultivation  of  astronomical  science,  and  not  less  useful 
to  the  navigator,  from  the  assistance  they  give  him  in  finding 
the  longitude  at  sea.  For  a  long  time,  notwithstanding  the 
perfection  of  finish  and  adjustment  bestowed  upon  clocks  and 
watches,  an  apparently  insurmountable  obstacle  presented  itself 
to  their  uniform  and  regular  movement ;  this  obstacle  was  the 
change  of  dimensions  to  which  the  regulating  parts  of  the  ma- 
chine were  subject  by  alterations  of  temperature.  A  clock  may 
be  defined  as  an  instrument  for  registering  the  number  of  beats 
made  by  a  pendulum :  now  the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  pendu- 
lum depends  principally  upon  its  length ;  any  alteration  in  this 
condition  will  seriously  affect  the  rate  of  the  clock.  The  ma- 
terial of  which  the  rod  of  the  pendulum  is  composed  is  subject 
to  expansion  and  contraction  by  changes  of  temperature;  so 
that  a  pendulum  adjusted  to  vibrate  seconds  at  60°,  would  go 
too  slow  when  the  temperature  rose  to  70°,  from  its  elonga- 
tion, and  too  fast  when  the  temperature  fell  to  50°,  from  the 
opposite  cause. 

This  great  difficulty  has  been  overcome ;  by  making  the  rod 
of  a  number  of  bars  of  iron  and  brass,  or  iron  and  zinc,  metals 
whose  rates  of  expansion  are  different,  and  arranging  these 
bars  in  such  a  manner  that  the  expansion  in  one  direction  of  the 
iron  shall  be  exactly  compensated  by  that  in  the  opposite  direction 


of  Hiispensioii  and  of  oscillalioo.  This  is  often  calleJ  the  gridvon 
ptndulum  ;  fig.  34  will  clearly  illuBtrBte  iia  principle  ;  the  shaded 
bars  aro  supposed  to  be  iron  and  the  others  braas. 

A  still  simpler  compensation  pendulum  is  llius  consUucled. 
The  weight  or  bob,  instead  of  being  made -of  a  disc  of  metal,  con- 
sists of  a  cylindrical  glsss  jar  containiug  mercury,  which  is  held  by 
a  Bliirup  at  the  extremity  of  the  steel  pendulum-iod.  The  same 
increase  of  temperitture  which  lengthens  this  rod,  causes  the 
volume  of  the  mercury  to  enlarge,  and  its  level  to  rise  in  the  jar; 
the  centre  of  gravity- is  thus  elevated,  and  by  properly  adjusting 
the  quantity  of  mercury  in  the  glass,  the  virtual  length  of  the  pen- 
dulum may  be  made  constant. 

In  watches  the  governing  power  is  a  horizontal  weighted  wheel, 
sel  in  motion  in  one   direction  by  the   machine   itselfj  and  in  the       jr: 
Other  by  a  fine  spiral,  spring.     The  rata  of  going  depeods  greally  1: 

on  the  diameter  of  this  wheel,  and  the  diameter  is  of  necessity         l| 
subject  to  variation  by  change  of  tomperalare.     To  remedy  the        ' — 
evil  thus  involved,  the  circumference  of  tlie  balance-wheel  is  made 
of  iwo  metals  having  different  rales  of  eipansion,  fast  soldered  t<^elliei 
most  expansible  being  on  the  outside.    The  compound  rim  is 
in  two  or  more  places,  as  represented  in  the  draw- 
ing.   When  the  watch  is  exposed  to  a  high  tem- 
perature, and  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  becomes 
enlarged  by  expansion,  each  eegmenl  is  made,  by 
the   same    agency,   to  assume  a   sharper   curve, 
whereby  its  centre  of  gravity  is  thrown  inwards, 
and  the  expansive  efiect  completely  compensated. 
Matiy  other  beauliful  applications  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple might  be  pointed  out;  the  metallic  thermome- 
ter  of  M.  Br^guet  is  one  of  these. 

Mr.  Daniell  very  skilfully  applied  the  elpanaion 
of  a  rod  of  metal  to  the  messuremenl  of  tempera- 
tures above   those  capable  of  being  taken  by  the 
thermometer.      A  rod  of  iron  or  platinum,  about 
five  inches  long,  is  dropped  into  a  tube  of  black-lead 
of  baked  porcelain  is  put  over  it,  and 
secured  in  its  place  by  a  platinum  strap 
and  a  wedge  of  porcelain.     Wlien   the 
whole  is  exposed  to  heat,  the  expansion 
of  the  bar  drives  forward  the  cylinder, 
which  moves  with  a  certain  degree  of 
friction,  and  shows,  by  the  extent  of  its 
displacement,  the  lengthening  whioli  the 
bar  had  undergone.     It  remains,  there- 
fore, to  measure  the  amount  of  this  dia- 
placement,  which   must  be  very  small, 
even  when  the  heat  has  been  exceedingly 
intense.    This  is  effected   by  the   con- 
trivance, shown  in  the  drawing  in  which 
the  motion  of  the  longer  arm  of  the  lever 
carrying  the  vernier  of  the  scale  is  mul- 
tiplied by  to,  in  consequence  of  its  supo- 
lior  length.    The   scale   itself  is  made 


Fig.  27. 
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comparable  with  that  of  the  ordinary  thermometer,  hy  plunging  the  instru* 
ment  into  a  bath  of  mercury  near  its  point  of  congelation,  and  afterwards  into 
another  of  the  same  metal  in  a  boiling  state,  and  marking  off  the  interyal.  By 
this  instrument  the  melting  point  of  oast  iron  was  fixed  at  2786°  Fahrenheit, 
and  the  greatest  heat  of  a  gopd  wind*furnace  at  about  3300°. 

The  actual  amount  of  expansion  which  different  solids  undergo  by  the 
same  increase  of  heat,  has  been  cttrefully  investigated.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  results  obteiined  by  MM.  Lavoisier  and  Laplace.  The  fraction 
indicates  the  amount  of  expansion  in  length  suffered  by  rods  of  the  under* 
mentioned  bodies  in  passing  from  32°  to  212°. 


English  flint  glass 

tAt 

Soft  iron 

•       •    jiv 

Common  French  glass 

tAt 

Gold      . 

I 

•      'S'S¥ 

Glass  without  lead 

T^r 

Copper  . 

•    li^ 

Another  specimen 

Tjhv 

Brass     . 

'    "sir 

Steel  untempered 

vij 

Silver    . 

Tempered  steel    • 

vh 

Lead 

From  the  Knear  expansion,  the  cubic  expansion  (or  increase  of 'volume) 
may  be  easily  calculated.  When  an  approximation  only  is  wanted,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  triple  the  fraction  expressing  the  increase  in  one  dimension. 

Metals  appear  to  expand  pretty  uniformly  for  equal  increments  of  heat 
within  the  limits  stated,  but  above  the  boiling-point  of  water  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion becomes  irregular  and  more  rapid. 

The  force  exerted  in  the  act  of  expansion  is  very  great ;  in  laying  down 
railways,  building  iron  bridges,  erecting  long  ranges  of  steam-pipes,  and  in 
executing  all  works  of  the  kind  in  which  metal  is  largely  used,  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  make  provision  for  these  changes  of  dimensions. 

A  very  useful  little  application  of  expansion  by  heat  is  that  to  the  cutting 
of  glass  by  a  hot  iron ;  this  is  constantly  practised  in  the  laboratory  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes.  The  glass  to  be  cut  is  marked  with  ink  in  the  wished- 
for  direction,  and  then  a  crack  commenced  by  any  convenient  method,  at  some 
distance  from  the  desired  line  of  fracture,  may  be  led  by  the  point  of  a  heated 
iron  rod  along  the  latter  with  the  greatest  precision. 

Expansion  of  Fluids. — The  dilatation  of  a  fluid  may  be  determined  by 
filling  with  it  a  thermometer,  in  which  the  relation  between  the  capacity  of 
the  ball  and  that  of  the  stem  is  exactly  known,  and  observing  the  height  of 
the  column  at  different  temperatures.  It  is  necessary  in  this  experiment  to 
take  into  account  the  effects  of  the  expansion  of  the  glass  itself,  the  observed 
result  being  evidently  the  difference  of  the  two. 

Liquids  vary  exceedingly  in  this  particular.  The  following  table  is  taken 
from  P^let's  EUmem  de  Physique. 

Apparent  dilatation  in  glass  between  32°  and  212°. 

Water J^ 

Hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.137        .        .        .        •  ^V 

Nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.4 j 

Sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.85      .        .        .        «.       •  iV 

Ether ^ 

Olive  oil -j^ 

Alcohol    . i 

Mercury ^ 

The  expansion  is,  for  the  most  part,  uniform  between  these  temperatures; 
but  beyond  212°  it  becomes  irregular  and  increasing.  This  is  well  seen  in 
the  case  of  mercury. 
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AbaoUde  expamion  of  mercury  Jbr  180°. 

Between  32°  and  212* j}.j 

Between  212°  and  392° ji-rs 

Between  392°  and  572'" ^. 

The  absolule  amount  of  eipansion  ofiDenmry  is,  for  many  reasons,  a  point 
of  great  irnportance;  it  has  been  very  carefully  determined  by  a  method  inde- 
pendent or  ihe  eipanaion  of  lbs  containing  Tessel.  The  appatatni  employed 
for  this  purpose  by  MM.  Dulong  and  Petit  ia  shown  in  fig.  38,  divestod,  how- 
ever, of  many  of  ita  suborilinale  parts.  It  cocsists  of  two  upright  glais  lubei, 
connected  at  their  bases  by  a  horizontal  lube  of  much  imallet  dimensionB. 
Since  a  free  communication  exists  between  the  two  tubes,  mercury  poured 
into  the  one  will  riga  to  the  same  level  in  the  other,  provided  its  temperature 
is  the  same  in  both  tubes;  when  this  is  not  the  case,  Ibe  hottest  column  will 
be  the  tallest,  because  tbe  expansion  of  the  metal  diminigheB  its  specfic 
gravity,  and  tbe  law  of  hydrostatic  equilibrium  requires  that  the  heights  of 
such  columns  should  be  inversely  as  their  densities.  By  tbe  aid  of  the  outer 
cylinders,  one  of  the  lubes  ia  maintained  constantly  at  32°,  while  the  other  is 
raised,  by  means  of  heated  water  or  oil,  to  any  required  temperalute.  The 
perpendicular  hei);hts  of  the  columns  may  than  be  read  off  by  a  horizontal 
'  a  telescope,  moving  on  a  vertical  divided  scale. 

Fig.  98. 


These  heights  represent  volumes  of  equal  weight,  because  volumes  of 
equal  weight  bear  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  densities  of  the  liquids,  so  that 
the  amount  of  expansion  admits  of  being  very  easily  calculated.  Thns,  let 
Ibe  column  at  33°  be  6  inches  high,  and  that  at  212°  6.108  inches,  the  in- 
crease in  height,  lOS  on  B,000,  -^.j  or  pert  of  the  whole,  must  represent  the 
absolute  cubical  expansion. 

The  Indications  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  are  inaccurate  when  very 
high  ranges  of  temperature  are  concerned,  from  the  increased  expansibility 
of  the  metal;  on  this  account,  a  certain  correction  is  necessary  in  many  ex- 
perimenlB,  and  tables  for  this  purpose  have  been  drawn  up.* 

An  exception  to  tbe  regularity  of  expansion  in  fluids  exists  in  the  case  of 
Yvator;  ii  is  so  remarkable,  and  its  consequences  so  important,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  advert  to  it  particularly. 

Let  a  large  thermometer-iubo  be  filled  with  water  at  the  common  tempera- 
ture of  tbe  air,  and  dien  artiScially  cooled.     Tbe  liquid  will  be  observed  to 
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contract  regularly,  until  the  temperature  falls  to  about  40°,  or  8®  above  the 
freezing-point.  After  this,  a  further  reduction  of  temperature  causes  expan- 
sion instead  of  contraction  in  the  volume  of  the  water,  and  this  expansion 
continues  until  the  liquid  arrives  at  its  point  of  congelation,  when  so  sudden 
and  violent  an  enlargement  takes  place,  that  the  vessel  is  almost  invariably 
broken.  At  the  temperature  of  40®,  or  more  correctly,  perhaps,  39°-6,  water 
is  at  its  maximum  density ;  increase  or  diminution  of  heat  produces  upon  it, 
for  a  short  time,  the  same  effect. 

A  beautiful  experiment  by  Dr.  Hope  illustrates  the  same  fact.  If  a  tall 
jar  filled  with  water  at  50°  or  60°,  and  having  in  it  two  small  thermometers, 
one  at  the  bottom  and  the  other  near  the  surfuce,  be  placed  at  rest  in  a  very 
cold  room,  the  following  changes  will  be  observed.  The  thermometer  at  the 
bottom  will  fall  more  rapidly  than  that  at  the  top,  until  it  has  attained  the 
temperature  of  40°,  after  which  it  will  remain  stationary.  At  length  the 
upper  thermometer  will  also  mark  40°,  but  still  continue  to  sink  as  rapidly 
as  before,  while  that  at  the  bottom  remains  stationary.  It  is  easy  to  explain 
these  effects :  the  water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jar  is  rapidly  cooled  by  con- 
tact with  the  air;  it  becomes  denser  in  consequence,  and  f^lls  to  the  bottom, 
its  place  being  supplied  by  the  lighter  and  warmer  liquid,  which  in  its  turn 
suffers  the  same  change ;  and  this  circulation  goes  on  until  the  whole  mass 
of  water  has  acquired  its  condition  of  maximum  density,  that  is,  until  the 
temperature  has  fallen  to  40°.  Beyond  this,  loss  of  heat  occasions  expansion 
instead  of  contraction,  so  that  the  very  cold  water  on  the  surface  has  no 
tendency  to  sink,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

This  singular  anomaly  in  the  behavior  of  water  is  attended  by  the  most 
beneficial  consequences,  in  shielding  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  from  exces- 
sive cold.  The  deep  lakes  of  the  North  American  continent  never  freeze, 
the  intense  and  prolonged  cold  of  the  winters  of  those  regions  being  insuffi- 
cient to  reduce  the  temperature  of  such  masses  of  water  to  40°.  Ice,  how- 
ever, of  great  thickness  forms  over  the  shallow  portions,  and  on  the  rivers, 
and  Eiccumulates  in  mounds  upon  the  beaches  where  the  waves  are  driven  up 
by  the  winds. 

Sea-water  has  a  maximum  density  at  the  same  temperature  as  fresh  water. 
The  depths  of  the  Polar  Seas  exhibit  this  temperature  throughout  the  year, 
while  the  surface-water  is  in  summer  much  above,  and  in  winter  much  below, 
40°;  in  both  cases  being  specifically  lighter  than  water  at  that  temperature. 
This  gradual  expansion  of  water  cooled  below  40°,  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  great  and  sudden  increase  of  volume  it  exhibits  in  the  act  of 
freezing,  and  in  which  respect  it  resembles  many  other  bodies  which  expand 
on  solidifying.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  force  thus  exerted  by  freezing 
water  is  enormous.  Thick  iron  shells  quite  filled  with  water,  and  exposed 
with  their  fuse-holes  securely  plugged,  to  the  cold  of  a  Canadian  winter  night, 
have  been  found  the  following  morning  split  in  fragments.  The  freezing  of 
water  in  the  joints  and  crevices  of  rocks  is  a  most  potent  agent  in  their  dis- 
integration. 

Expansiort^f  Gases. — This  is  a  point  of  great  practical  importance  to  the 
chemist,  and  happily  we  have  very  excellent  evidence  upon  the  subject. 
The  following  four  propositions  exhibit,  at  a  single  view,  the  principal  facts  of 
the  case. 

1.  All  gases  expand  alike  for  equal  increments  of  heat;  and  all  vapors, 
^  when  remote  from  their  condensingpoints,  follow  the  same  law. 

2.  The  rate  of  expansion  is  not  altered  by  a  change  in  the  state  of  com- 

pression, or  elastic  force  of  the  gas  itself. 

3.  The  rate  of  expansion  is  uniform  for  all  degrees  of  heat. 
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4.  The  actual  amount  of  expansion  is  equal  to  l-460th  part  of  the  volume 
of  the  gas  at  0°  Fahrenheit,  for  each  degree  of  the  same  scale.* 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  description  of  the  methods  of  inves- 
tigation by  which  these  results  have  been  obtained ;  the  advanced  student 
will  find  in  Pouillet's  ElSmeru  de  PAyngu«,  and  in  the  papers  of  MM.  Magnusf 
and  Regnault:]^  all  the  information  he  may  require. 

In  the  practical  manipulation  of  gases,  it  very  often  becomes  necessary  to 
make  a  correction  for  temperature,  or  to  discover  how  much  the  volume  of 
a  gas  would  be  increased  or  diminished  by  a  particular  change  of  tempera- 
ture; this  can  be  effected  with  great  facility.  Let  it  be  required,  for  example, 
to  find  the  volume  which  100  cubic  inches  of  any  gas  at  50^  would  become 
on  the  temperature  rising  to  60®. 

The  rate  of  expansion  is  ^^i^th  of  the  volume  at  0®  for  each  degree;  or 
460  measures  at  0°  become  461  at  1°,  462  at  2<>, . .  460  +  60  =  510  at  60®, 
and  460  -f  60  s=  620  at  60®.     Hence 

Meas.  at  500.        Meas.  at  60o.         Meas.  at  50O.         Meas.  at  60o. 
610  :  620  ::         100  :       101.96. 

This,  and  the  correction  for  pressure,  are  operations  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence in  chemical  investigations,  and  the  student  will  do  well  to  become 
familiar  with  them. 


Note. — Of  tlie  four  propositions  stated  in  the  text,  the  first  and  second  have 
quite  recently  been  shown  t&  be  true  within  certain  limits  only;  and  the  third, 
although  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  would  be  very  difficult  to  demonstrate 
rigidly;  in  fact,  the  equal  rate  of  expansion  of  air  is  assumed  in  all  experi- 
ments on  other  substances,  and  becomes  the  standard  by  which  the  results 
are  measured. 

The  rate  of  expansion  for  the  difierent  gases  is  not  absolutely  the  same,  but 
the  difference  is  so  small,  that  for  most  purposes  it  may  with  perfect  safety 
be  neglected.  Neither  is  the  state  of  elasticity  altogether  indifferent,  the 
expansion  being  sensibly  greater  for  an  equal  rise  of  temperature  when  the 
gas  is  in  a  compressed  state. 

It  is  important  to  notice,  that  the  greatest  deviations  from  the  rule  are  ex- 
hibited by  those  gases  which,  as  will  hereafler  be  seen,  are  most  easily  lique- 
fied, such  as  carbonic  acid,  cyanogen,  and  sulphurous  acid,  and  that  the  dis- 
crepancies become  smaller  and  smaller  as  the  elastic  force  is  lessened ;  so  that, 
if  means  existed  for  comparing  the  dififerent  gases  in  states  equally  distant 
from  their  points  of  condensation,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  law 
would  be  strictly  fulfilled. 

The  experiments  of  MM.  Dnlong  and  Petit  give  for  the  rate  of  expansion 
f  ^^th  of  the  volume  at  0® :  this  is  no  doubt  too  high.  Those  of  Rudburg  give 
f  lySt  part ;  of  Magnus  ^^^th ;  and  of  Regnault  ^  j^th :  the  fraction  ^^ly th  is 
adopted  in  the  text  as  a  convenient  number,  sufficiently  near  the  mean  of  the 
three  preceding,  to  answer  all  purposes. 


The  ready  expansibility  of  air  by  heat  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  winds; 
in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  earth  these  are  very  variable  ^nd  uncertain, 

*  Or  the  amount  of  expansion  is  equal  to  l-492d  part  of  the  volume  which  the  gas 
occupies  at  £3^  p  ,  for  each  deffiee  of^  Fahrenheit's  scale. — ^R.  B. 
t  VoggendorVB  Annalen,  Iv.  1. 
X  Ann.  Cbim.  et  Phys.,  3d  series,  iv.  5,  and  v.  52. 
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but  within  and  near  the  tropics  a  much  greater  regularity  prevails;  of  this 
the  trade-winds  furnish  a  beautiful  example. 

The  smaller  degree  of  obliquity  with  which  the  sun's  rays  fall  in  the  locali- 
ties mentioned,  occasions  the  broad  belt  thus  stretching  around  the  earth  to  be- 
come more  heated  than  any  other  part  of  the  surface.    The  heat  thus  acquired 

by  absorption  is  imparted  to  the  lower  stratum 
of  air,  which,  becoming  expanded,  rises,  and 
gives  place  to  another,  and  in  this  manner  an 
ascending  current  is  established — the  colder 
and  heavier  air  streaming  in  laterally  from 
the  more  temperate  regions,  north  and  south, 
to  supply  the  partial  vacuum  thus  occasioned. 
A  circulation  so  commenced  will  be  completed 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  by 
the  establishment  of  counter-currents  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  having  direc- 
tions the  reverse  of  those  on  the  surface. 

Such  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  unequal 
heating  of  the  equatorial  parts,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, such  would  be  the  effect  were  it  not  greatly  modified  by  the  earth's 
movement  of  rotation. 

As  the  circumference  of  the  earth  is,  in  round  numbers,  about  24,000  miles, 
and  since  it  rotates  on  its  axis,  from  west  to  east,  once  in  24  hours,  the  equa- 
torial parts  must  have  a  motion  of  1000  miles  per  hour;  this  velocity  di- 
minishes rapidly  towards  each  pole,  where  it  is  reduced  to  nothing. 

The  earth  in  its  rotation  carries  with  it  the  atmosphere,  whose  velocity  of 
movement  corresponds,  in  the  absence  of  disturbing  causes,  with  that  part 
of  the  surface  immediately  below  it.  The  air  which  rushes  towards  the 
equator,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  raised  aloft  by  its  diminished  density, 
brings  with  it  the  degree  of  momentum  belonging  to  that  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  from  which  it  set  out,  and  as  this  momentum  is  less  than  that  of  the 
earth,  under  its  new  position,  the  earth  itself  travels  faster  than  the  air  im- 
mediately over  it,  thus  producing  the  effect 
of  a  wind  blowing  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
that  of  its  own  motion.  The  original  north 
and  south  winds  are  thus  deviated  from  their 
primitive  directions,  and  made  to  blow  more 
or  less  from  the  eastward,  so  that  the  com- 
bined effects  of  the  unequal  heating  and  of  the 
movement  of  rotation  is  to  generate  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  a  constant  northeast 
wind,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere  an 
equally  constant  south-east  wind. 

In  the  same  manner  the  upper  or  return 

current  is  subject  to  a  change  of  direction  in 

the  reverse  order;  the  rapidly-moving  wind 

of  the  tropics,  transferred  laterally  towards 

the  poles,  is  soon  found  to  travel  faster  than  the  eartli  beneath  it,  producing 

the  effect  of  a  westerly  wind,  which  modifies  the  primary  current. 

The  regularity  of  the  trade-winds  is  much  interfered  with  by  the  neighbor- 
hood of  large  continents,  which  produce  local  effects  upon  a  scale  sufficiently 
great  to  modify  deeply  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  usually  extend  from  about  the  28th  degree  of 
latitude  in  both  hemispheres,  to  within  8°  of  the  equator,  but  are  subject  to 
some  variations  in  this  respect.    Between  them,  and  also  beyond  their  bound- 
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aries,  lie  belts  of  calms  and  light  variable  winds,  and  beyond  these  latter 
extending  into  higher  latitudes  in  both  hemispheres,  westerly  winds  usually 
prevail.  The  general  direction  of  the  trade-wind  of  the  Northern  hemisphere 
is  E.N.E.,  and  that  of  the  Southern  hemisphere  E.S.E. 

The  trade-winds,  it  may  be  remarked,  furnish  an  admirable  physical  proof 
of  the  reality  of  the  earth's  movement  of  rotation. 

The  theory  of  the  action  of  chimneys,  and- of  natural  and  artificial  ventila- 
tion, belongs  to  the  same  subject. 

Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  demonstration  given  of  the  Archimedean  hydro- 
static theorem;  let  him  once  more  imagine  a  body  immersed  in  water,  and 
having  a  density  equal  to  that  of  the  water ;  it  will  remain  in  equilibrium  in 
any  part  beneath  the  surface,  and  for  these  reasons : — ^The  force  which  presses 
it  downwards  is  the  weight  of  the  body  added  to  the  weight  of  the  column 
of  water  above  it;  the  force  wbich  presses  it  upwards  is  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  water  equal  to  the  height  of  both  conjoined ; — ^the  density  of  the 
body  is  that  of  water,  that  is,  it  weighs  as  much  as  an  equal  bulk  of  that 
liquid ;  consequently,  ^e  downward  and  upward  forces  are  equally  balanced, 
and  the  body  remains  at  rest. 

Next,  let  the  circumstances  be  altered ;  let  the 
body  be  lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water;  the 
pressure  upwards  of  the  column  of  water,  a  c,  is 
no  longer  compensated  by  the  downward  pressure 
of  the  corresponding  column  of  solid  and  water 
above  it ;  the  former  force  preponderates,  and  the 
body  is  driven  upwards.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
body  be  specifically  heavier  than  water,  then  the 
latter  force  has  the  ascendency,  and  the  body 
sinks. 

All  things  so  described  exist  in  a  common 
chimney ;  the  solid  body,  of  the  same  density  as 
that  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  floats,  is  represented 
by  the  air  in  the  chimney-funnel ;  the  space  a  b 

represents  the  whole  atmosphere  above  it  When  the  air  inside  and  outside 
the  chimney  is  at  the  same  temperature,  equilibrium  takes  place,  because  the 
downward  tendency  of  the  air  within  is  counteracted  by  the  upward  pres- 
sure of  that  without. 

Now,  let  the  chimney  be  heated;  the  air  suffers  expansion,  and  a  portion 
is  expelled ;  the  chimney  therefore  contains  a  smaller  weight  of  air  than  it 
did  before ;  the  external  and  internal  columns  no  longer  balance  each  other, 
and  the  warmer  and  lighter  air  is  forced  upwards  from  below,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  cold  air.  If  the  brick-work,  or  other  material  of  which  the 
chimney  is  constructed,  retain  its  temperature,  this  second  portion  of  air  is 
disposed  of  like  the  first,  and  the  ascending  current  continues,  so  long  as  the 
sides  of  the  chimney  are  hotter  than  the  surrounding  air. 

Sometimes,  owing  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  chimney  may  happen  to  be  colder  than  the  air  about  it.  The  column 
within  forthwith  suffers  contraction  of  volume;  the  deficiency  is  filled  up 
from  without,  and  the  column  becomes  heavier  than  one  of  similar  height  on 
the  outside;  the  result  is,  that  it  falls  out  of  the  chimney,  just  as  the  heavy 
body  sinks  in  the  water,  and  has  its  place  occupied  by  air  from  above.  A 
descending  current  is  thus  produced,  which  may  be  often  noticed  in  the  sum- 
mer time  by  the  smoke  from  neighboring  chimneys  finding  its  way  into  rooms, 
which  have  been,  for  a  considerable  period,  without  fire. 

The  ventilation  of  mines  has  long  been  conducted  upon  the  same  principle^ 
and  more  recently  it  has  been  applied  to  dwelling-houses  and  assembly-rooms , 
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The  mine  is  furnished  with  two  shaf^  or  with  one  shaft,  divided  throughout 
by  a  diaphragm  of  boards;  and  these  are  so  arranged,  that  air  forced  down 
the  one  shall  traverse  the  whole  extent  of  the  workings  before  it  escapes  by 
the  other.  A  fire  kept  up  in  one  of  these  shafts,  by  rarefying  the  air  within, 
and  causing  an  ascending  current,  occasions  fresh  air  to  traverse  every  part  of 
the  mine,  and  sweep  before  it  the  noxious  gases,  but  too  frequently  present 

coiTBucTioa^  or  heat. 

Different  bodies  possess  very  different  conducting  powers  with  respect  to 
heat :  if  two  similar  rods,  the  one  of  iron  and  the  other  of  glass,  be  held  in 
the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  the  iron  will  soon  become  too  hot  to  be  touched, 
while  the  glass  may  be  grasped  with  impunity  within  an  inch  of  the  red-hot 
portion. 

Experiments  made  by  analogous,  but  more  accurate  methods,  have  esta- 
blished a  numerical  comparison  of  the  conducting  powersof  many  bodies,*  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen : — 


Gold 

.       1000 

Tin 

304 

Silver      . 

973 

Lead 

179 

Copper    . 

898 

Marble    . 

23.6 

Iron 

374 

Porcelain 

12.2 

Zinc 

363 

Fireclay 

11.4 

As  a  class,  the  metals  are  by  very  far  the  best  conductors,  although  much 
difference  exists  between  them ;  stones,  dense  woods,  and  charcoal,  follow 
next  in  order ;  then  liquids  in  general,  and  gases,  whose  conducting  power  is 
almost  inappreciable. 

Under  favorable  circumstances,  nevertheless,  both  liquids  and  gases  may 
become  rapidly  heated;  heat  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  containing  vessel 
is  very  speedily  communicated  to  its  contents ;  this,  however,  is  not  so  much 
by  conduction  as  by  convection,  or  carrying.  A  complete  circulation  is  set 
up ;  the  portions  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  get  heated,  become 
lighter,  and  rise  to  the  surface,  and  in  this  way  the  heat  becomes  communi* 
cated  to  the  whole.  If  these  movements  be  prevented  by  dividing  the  vessel 
into  a  great  number  of  compartments,  the  really  low  conducting  power  of  the 
substance  is  made  evident,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  certain  organic  fabrics, 
as  wool,  silk,  feathers,  and  porous  bodies  in  general,  the  cavities  of  which  are 
full  of  air,  exhibit  such  feeble  powers  of  conduction. 

The  circulation  of  heated  water  through  pipes  is  now  extensively  applied 
to  the  warming  of  buildings  and  conservatories,  and  in  chemical  works  a 
serpentine  metal  tube  containing  hot  oil  is  often  used  for  beating  stills  and 
evaporating  pans ;  the  two  extremities  of  the  tube  are  connected  with  the  ends 
of  another  spiral  built  into  a  small  furnace  at  a  lower  level,  and  an  uninter- 
mitting  circulation  of  the  liquid  takes  place  as  long  as  heat  is  applied. 

CHANGE   OF    STATE. 

If  equal  weights  of  water  at  32°  and  water  at  174°  be  mixed,  the  tempe- 
rature  of  the  mixture  will  be  the  mean  of  the  two  temperatures,  or  103°.  If  the 
same  experiment  be  repeated  with  snow,  or  finely  powdered  ice,  at  32°,  and 
water  at  174°,  the  temperature  of  the  whole  will  be  still  only  32°,  but  the  ice 
toUl  have  been  melted. 


1  lb.  of  water  at    32° 
1  lb.  of  water  at  174° 

1  lb.  of  ice  at         32° 
1  lb.  of  water  at  174° 


^  =  2  lb.  water  at  103°. 
^  =s  2  lb.  water  at  32°. 
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In  the  last  experiment,  therefore,  as  mach  heat  has  been  apparently  lost 
as  would  have  raised  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  ice  through  a 
range  of  142®. 

The  heat,  thus  become  insensible  to  the  thermometer  in  effecting  the  lique- 
faction of  the  ice,  is  called  latent  heat,  or,  better,  heat  of  fluidity. 

Again,  let  a  perfectly  uniform  source  of  heat  be  imagined,  of  such  intensity 
that  a  pound  of  water  placed  over  it  would  have  its  temperature  raised  10° 
per  minute.  Starting  with  water  at  32°,  in  rather  more  than  14  minutes  its 
temperature  would  have  risen  to  174°;  but  the  same  quantity  of  ice  at  32°, 
exposed  for  the  same  interval  of  time,  would  not  have  its  temperature  raised 
a  single  degree.  But,  then,  it  would  have  become  water ;  the  heat  received 
would  have  been  exclusively  employed  in  effecting  the  change  of  state. 

This  heat  is  not  lost,  for  when  the  water  freezes  it  is  again  evolved.  If  a 
tall  jar  of  water,  covered  to  exclude  dust,  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  it 
shall  be  quite  undisturbed,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  great  oold,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  may  be  reduced  10°  or  more  below  its  freezing- 
point  without  the  formation  of  ice ;  but  then,  if  a  little  agitation  be  oommuni- 
cated  to  the  jar,  or  a  grain  of  sand  dropped  into  the  water,  a  portion  instantly 
solidifies,  and  the  temperature  of  the  whole  rises  to  32° ;  the  heat  disengaged 
by  the  freezing  of  a  small  portion  of  the  water  will  have  been  sufficient  to 
raise  the  whole  contents  of  the  jar  10°. 

This  curious  condition  of  instable  equilibrium  shown  by  the  very  cold 
water  in  the  preceding  experiment,  may  be  reproduced  with  a  variety  of 
solutions  which  tend  to  crystallize  or  solidify,  but  in  which  that  change  is  for 
a  while  suspended.  Thus,  a  solution  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  in  its 
own  weight  of  warm  water,  left  to  cool  in  an  open  vessel,  deposits  a  large 
quantity  of  the  salt  in  crystals.  If  the  warm  solution,  however,  be  filtered 
into  a  clean  flask,  which  when  full  is  securely  corked  and  set  aside  to  cool 
undisturbed,  no  crystals  will  be  deposited,  even  after  many  days,  until  the 
cork  is  withdrawn  and  ^e  contents  of  the  flask  violently  shaken.  Crystal- 
lization then  rapidly  takes  place  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  and  the  whole 
becomes  perceptibly  warm. 

The  law  thus  illustrated  in  the  case  of  water  is  perfectly  general.  When- 
ever a  solid  becomes  a  liquid,  a  certain  fixed  and  definite  amount  of  heat 
disappears,  or  becomes  latent ;  and  conversely,  whenever  a  liquid  becomes  a 
solid,  heat  to  a  corresponding  extent  is  given  out.  The  amount  of  latent  heat 
varies  much  with  different  substances,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table: — 


Water* 

142° 

Sulphur     . 

.     145 

Lead 

162 

Zinc     . 

493° 

Tin 

.     500 

Bismuth 

550 

When  a  solid  substance  can  be  made  to  liquefy  by  a  weak  chemical  attrac- 
tion, cold  results,  from  sensible  heat  becoming  latent.  This  is  the  principle 
of  the  many  frigorific  mixtures  to  be  found  described  in  some  of  the  older 
chemical  treatises.  When  snow  or  powdered  ice  is  mixed  with  common  salt, 
and  a  thermometer  is  pluhged  into  the  mass,  the  mercury  sinks  to  0°,  while 
the  whole,  after  a  short  period,  becomes  fluid  by  the  attraction  between  the 
water  and  the  salt;  such  a  mixture  is  very  often  used  in  chemical  experi- 
ments to  cool  receivers  and  condense  the  vapors  of  volatile  liquids.  Pow- 
dered crystallized  chloride  of  calcium  and  snow  produce  cold  enough  to  freeze 
mercury.  Even  powdered  nitrate  of  potash,  or  sal-ammoniac,  dissolved  in 
water,  occasions  a  very  notable  depression  of  temperature ;  in  every  case,  in 
short,  in  which  solution  is  unaccompanied  by  energetic  chemical  action,  oold 
is  produced. 

*  MM.  De  la  Provoataye  and  Regnault,  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.,  3d  series,  viii.  1. 
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No  relation  is  to  be  traced  between  the  actual  melting-point  of  a  substance, 
and  its  latent  heat  when  in  a  fused  state. 

A  law  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  that  described  affects  universally  the 
gaseous  condition ;  change  of  state  from  solid  or  liquid  to  gas  is  accompanied 
by  absorption  of  sensible  heat,  and  the  reverse  by  its  disengagement.  The 
latent  heat  of  steam  and  other  vapors  may  be  ascertained  by  a  similar  mode 
of  investigation  to  that  employed  in  the  case  of  water. 

When  water  at  32^  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  water  at  212^,  the 
whole  is  found  to  possess  the  mean  of  the  two  temperatures,  or  122°;  on  the 
other  hand,  1  part  by  weight  of  steam  at  212°  when  condensed  into  cold 
water,  is  found  to  be  capable  of  raising  5.6  parts  of  the  latter  from  the  freezing 
to  the  boiling-point,  or  through  a  range  of  180°.  Now  180  X  ^-6  =s  1008; 
that  is  to  say,  steam  at  212°  in  becoming  water  at  212°  parts  with  enougU" 
heat  to  raise  a  weight  of  water  equal  to  its  own  (if  it  were  possible)  1008  of 
the  thermometer.  When  water  passes  into  steam,  the  same  quantity  of  sen- 
sible heat  becomes  latent. 

The  vapors  of  other  liquids  seem  to  have  less  latent  heat  than  that  of 
water ;  the  following  table  is  by  Dr.  Ure,  and  serves  well  to  illustrate  this 
point 

Vapor  of  water 967° 

u 

(C 

u 
u 
u 
u 
tt 

Ebullition  is  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  bubbles  of  vapor  within  the 
body  of  the  evaporating  liquid,  which  rise  to  the  surface  and  there  break  like 
bubbles  of  permanent  gas.  This  occurs  in  different  liquids  at  very  different 
temperatures;  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  boiling-point  is  quite  con- 
stant, and  often  becomes  a  physical  character  of  great  importance  in  distin- 
guishing liquids  which  much  resemble  each  other.  A  few  cases  may  be 
cited  in  illustration : — 


alcohol       .... 

442 

ether          .... 

302 

petroleum 

178 

oil  of  turpentine 

178 

nitric  acid 

532 

liquor  ammonias 

837 

vmegar 

875 

Boiling-point. 
96° 
115 
177 
212 
248 
312 
620 
662 


Substance. 
Ether 

Sulphuret  of  carbon 
Alcohol 
Water 

Nitric  acid,  strong 
Oil  of  turpentine 
Sulphuric  acid 
Mercury 

For  ebullition  to  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  t^e  elasticity  of  the  vapor 
should  be  able  to  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid  and  the  pressure  upon 
its  surface;  hence  the  extent  to  which  the  boiling-point  may  be  modified. 

Water,  under  the  usual  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  boils  at  212°;  in  a 
partially  exhausted  receiver  or  on  a  mountain  top  it  boils  at  a  much  lower 
temperature ;  and  in  the  best  vacuum  of  an  excellent  air-pump,  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  which  absorbs  the  vapor,  it  will  often  enter  into  violent  ebullition 
while  ice  is  in  the  act  of  forming  upon  the  surface. 

On  the  other  hand,  water  confined  in  a  very  strong  metallic  vessel  may  be 
restrained  from  boiling  by  the  pressure  of  its  own  vapor  to  an  almost  unlimited 
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extent ;  a  temperature  of  350^  or  400°  is  very  easily  obtained,  and,  in  fkct, 
it  is  said  that  it  may  be  made  red-hot  and  yet  retain  its  fluidity. 

There  is  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  experiment  illus- 
trative of  the  effect  of  diminished  pressure  in  depressing  Fig.  32. 
the  boiling-point  of  a  liquid.  A  little  water  is  made  to 
boil  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  flask  or  retort  placed  over  a 
lamp,  until  the  air  has  been  chased  out,  and  the  steam 
issues  freely  from  the  neck.  A  tightly  fitting  cork  is  then 
inserted,  and  the  lamp  at  the  same  moment  withdrawn. 
When  the  ebullition  ceases  it  may  be  renewed  at  pleasure 
for  a  considerable  time  by  the  afliision  of  cold  water,  which, 
by  condensing  the  vapor  within,  occasions  a  partial  vacuum. 

The  nature  of  the  vessel,  or  rather,  the  state  of  its  sur- 
face, exercises  an  influence  upon  the  boiling-point,  and  this 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  was  formerly  supposed.  It 
has  long  been  noticed  that  in  a  metallic  vessel  water  boils,  under  the  same 
circumstances  of  pressure,  at  a  temperature  one  or  two  degrees  below  that  at 
which  ebullition  takes  place  in  glass ;  but  it  has  lately  been  shown*  that  by 
particular  management  a  much  greater  difl^erence  can  be  observed.  If  two 
similar  glass  flasks  be  taken,  the  one  coated  in  the  inside  with  a  film  of 
shellac,  and  the  other  completely  cleansed  by  hot  sulphuric  acid,  water 
heated  over  a  lamp  in  the  first  will  boil  at  211°,  while  in  the  second  it  will 
oilen  rise  to  221°,  or  even  higher;  a  momentary  burst  of  vapor  then  ensues, 
and  the  thermometer  sinks  a  few  degrees,  af^er  which  it  rises  again.  In  this 
state  the  introduction  of  a  few  metallic  filings,  or  angular  fragments  of  any 
kind,  occasions  a  lively  disengagement  of  vapor,  while  the  temperature  sinks 
to  212°,  and  there  remains  stationary.  These  remarkable  effects  must  be 
attributed  to  an  attraction  between  the  surface  of  the  vessel  and  the  liquid.f 

A  cubic  inch  of  water  in  becoming  steam  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  expands  into  1696  cubic  inches,  or  nearly  a  cubic  foot. 

Steam,  not  in  contact  with  loaiary  is  afl^ected  by  heat  in  precisely  the  same 

^f'  Marcet,  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.,  3d  series,  v.  449. 

t  A  remarkable  modification  of  the  relation  between  the  temperature  of  liquids  and 
the  vessel  containing  them,  results  where  the  repulsive  action  predominates.  When 
a  small  quantity  of  water  is  thrown  into  a  red-hot  platinum  crucible,  it  assumes  a 
spheroidal  form,  presents  no  appearance  of  ebullition,  but  only  a  rotary  motion,  and 
evaporates  very  slowly ;  but  when  the  temperature  falls  to  300^,  this  spheroidal  con- 
dition is  lost,  the  liquid  boils  and  is  soon  dissipated.  In  the  spheroidal  state  there  is 
no  contact  between  the  water  and  metal  in  consequen^se  of  the  high  tension  of  the 
small  quantity  of  vapor  which  is  formed  and  surrounds  the  globule,  out  on  the  fall  in 
temperature,  the  tension  lessens  and  with  it  the  repulsive  action,  contact  takes  place 
and  the  heat  is  rapidly  communicated  to  the  liquid,  which  at  once  is  converted  into 
steam.  So  slight  is  the  influence  of  the  caloric  of  the  vessel  on  the  contained  liquid 
in  this  condition,  that  if  liquid  sulphurous  acid  be  poured  on  the  globule,  the  water  is 
by  the  sudden  evaporation  of  the  acid  converted  into  ice  at  the  bottom  of  the  red-hot 
crucible.  When  a  liquid  which  boils  at  a  low  temperature,  is  thrown  on  another 
heated  nearly  to  ebullition  and  whose  boiling-point  is  high,  the  spheroidal  state  is 
likewise  assumed,  as  water  on  oil,  spirits  of  turpentine,  sulphuric  acid,  &c.,  and  ether 
on  water,  &c. 

As  connected  with  this  phenomenon,  it  has  been  observed  that  perfect  immunity 
from  the  caloric  of  highly  heated  liquids  may  be  obtained  b^  previously  moistening 
the  part  to  which  the  application  is  made  with  some  fluid  which  evaporates  at  a  low 
temperature.  Thus  the  hand,  while  moistened  with  ether,  may  be  plui^ed  into  boiline 
water  without  even  the  sensation  of  heat.  When  wet  with  water  it  may  be  dipped 
into  melted  lead  without  injury  or  strong  sensation  of  heat,  and  still  less  is  perceived 
if  alcohol  or  ether  be  used.  A  similar  experiment  has  been  performed  with  melted 
east  iron  as  it  runs  from  the  furnace,  and  the  dry  parts  subjected  to  the  radiant  caloric 
have  been  found  more  afllected  than  that  exposed  to  the  melted  metal. 

The  immunity  in  the  case  of  using  water  as  the  moistening  agent  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  globule  in  the  spheroidal  state  is  much  below  the 
boiling-point  of  the  liquid. — R.  B. 
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manner  as  the  permanent  gases ;  its  rate  of  expansion  and  increase  of  elastic 
force  are  the  same.  When  water  is  present,  however,  this  is  no  longer  the 
case,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  elastic  force  increases  in  a  far  more  rapid  pro- 
portion. 

This  elastic  force  of  steam  in  contact  with  water,  at  different  temperatures, 
has  been  very  carefully  determined  by  MM.  Arago  and  Dulong.  The  force 
is  expressed  in  atmospheres;  the  absolute  pressure  upon  any  given  surface 
can  be  easily  calculated,  allowing  14.6  lbs.  to  each  atmosphere.  The  experi- 
ments were  carried  to  twenty-five  atmospheres,  at  which  point  the  difficulties 
and  danger  became  so  great  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  inquiry ;  the  rest  of  the 
table  is  the  result  of  calculations  founded  on  the  data  so  obtained. 


Pressure  of  steam 

Corresponding 

in  atmospheres. 

temp.  Fahr. 

1 

212° 

1.5 

234 

2 

251 

2.5 

264 

3 

275 

3.5 

285 

4 

294 

4.5 

300 

5 

308 

5.5 

314 

6 

320 

6.5 

326 

7 

332 

7.5 

337 

8 

342 

9 

351 

10 

359 

11 

367 

12 

374 

Pressure  of  steam 

Corresponding 

in  atmospheres. 

temp.  Fahr. 

13 

381 

14 

387 

15 

393 

16 

398 

17 

404 

18 

409 

19 

414 

20 

418 

21 

423 

22 

427 

23 

431 

24 

436 

25 

439 

30 

457 

35 

473 

40 

487 

45 

491 

50 

511 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  the  latent  heat  of  steam  diminishes  as 
the  temperature  of  the  steam  rises,  so  that  equal  weights  of  steam  thrown 
into  cold  water  exhibit  nearly  the  same  heating  power,  although  the  actual 
temperature  of  the  one  portion  may  be  212°,  and  that  of  the  other  350°  or 
400°.  This  also  appears  true  with  temperatures  below  the  boiling-point;  so 
that,  it  seems,  to  evaporate  a  given  quantity  of  water  the  same  absoItUe 
amount  of  heat  is  required,  whether  it  be  performed  slowly  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  in  a  manner  presently  to  be  noticed,  or  whether  it  be  boiled 
off  under  the  pressure  of  twenty  atmospheres.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
process  of  distillation  in  vacuo  at  a  temperature  which  the  hand  can  bear,  so 
advantageous  in  other  respects,  can  effect  no  direct  saving  in  fuel.* 

The  economical  applications  of  steam  are  numerous  and  extremely  valuable ; 
they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes;  those  in  which  the  heating  power  is 
employed,  and  those  in  which  its  elastic  force  is  brought  into  use. 

The  value  of  steam  as  a  source  of  heat  depends  upon  the  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  conveyed  to  distant  points,  and  upon  the  large  amount  of 

*  The  propositidn  in  the  text,  of  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heat  of  steam 
being  a  constant  quantity,  is  known  by  the  name  of  WaWs  lawj  having  been  deduced 
by  that  illustrious  man  trom  experiments  of  his  own.  It  has  always  agreed  well 
with  the  rough  practical  results  obtained  by  engineers,  and  has  lately  been  confirmed 
to  a  great  extent,  although  not  completely,  by  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments  by  M. 
Regnault. 


latent  best  it  oontuni,  which  U  diseng^ed  in  the  act  of  coDdnuMion.    Ad 
iavBtiable  tempeistureof  SlS°,or  higher,  may  ba  kept  up  in  the  pipes  or  othet 
vessels  ia  which  ihe  steam  is  oODlaiiied  bj  the  ezpenililure  of  a  verj  small 
.  quBDtitf  of  the    latter.      SteHm-balhs  of  vaiioas 
forms  are  used  in  Ihe  arts  with  great  convenience,  Fig.  33. 

end  kIbo  by  the  Bcienliflc  chemisl  for  dryitig  filters 
and  other  objects  where  excessive  heal  would  be 
hurtful;  a  very  good  inatrument  of  the  kind  wag 
contrived  by  Mr.  Everilt  ll  is  merely  a  unall 
kettle,  eutmounted  by  a  double  boi  or  jacket,  into 
which  tbe  substance  lo  be  dried  is  put,  and  loosely 
covered  by  a  card.  The  appataiue  is  placed  over 
a  lamp,  and  may  hs  left  without  atlention  ibr 
many  hours.  A  little  bole  in  the  side  of  tbe  jacket 
gives  vent  to  the  eiceas  of  steam. 

The  principle  of  the  steam-engine  may  be  de- 
scribed in  a  few  words;  its  mechanical  details  do 
not  belong  to  the  design  of  the  present  volume. 

The  machine  consists  essentially  of  a  cylinder  of  melal  a,  in  which  works  a 
cloaely-Slting  solid  piston,  the  rod  of  which  passes,  airtight,  Ihrougb  a  stuffing- 
box  at  the  top  of  tlie  cylinder,  and  is  coo- 

nected  with  the  machinery  to  be   put  in  Fig.  34. 

motion,  directly,  or  by  tbe  inlervention  of. 
an  oscillating  beem.  A  pipe  communicates 
with  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  and  also 
4ilh  a  vessel  surrounded  with  cold  water, 
called  the  condenser,  marked  A  in  the  sketch, 
and  into  which  a  jet  of  cold  water  can  at 
pleasure  be  introduced.  A  slidingvalve 
arrangement,  shown  at  c,  serves  to  open  a 
communication  between  the  boiler  and  the 
cylinder,  and  the  cylinder  and  the  oon- 
danser,  in  such  a  manner  that  while  the 
steam  is  allowed  to  press  with  all  its  force 
npon  one  side  of  tbe  piston,  tlie  other,  open 
to  the  condenser,  is  necessarily  vacuous. 
The  valve' is  shined  by  the  engine  itself  at 
the  proper  moment,  so  that  the  piston  is 
alternatt^ly  driven  by  Ihe  steam  up  and 
down  aeainsl  a  vacuum.  A  large  air-pump, 
iMt  shown  in  the  engraving,  is  connected 
witb  tbe  condenser,  and  serves  to  remove 
any  air  that  may  enter  the  cylinder,  and 
also  the  water  produced  by  condensation, 
together  with  that  which  may  have  been 

Such  is  the  vacuum  or  condensing  steam- 
engine.  In  what  is  called  the  liigh  pressure 
engine  the  condenser  and  air-pump  are 
suppressed,  and  the  steam  is  allowed  to 
escape  at  once  from  the  cylinder  into  the 

atmosptiere.  It  is  obvious  itiat  in  Iliia  arrangement  the  steam  has  to  over- 
come the  whole  pressure  of  the  air,  and  a  much  greater  elastic  force  is 
required  to  produce  the  same  effect;  but  lliis  is  to  a  very  great  extent  com- 
peosated  by  tbe  absence  of  the  air.pump  and  the  increased  simplicity  of  the 
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whole  machine.  Large  engines,  hotb  on  shore  and  in  steam^ships,  are  usually 
constructed  on  the  condensing  principle,  the  pressure  seldom  exceeding  six 
or  seven  pounds  per  square  inch  above  that  of  the  atmosphere;  for  small 
engines  the  high-pressure  plan  is,  perhaps,  preferable.  Locomotive  engines 
are  of  this  kind. 

A  peculiar  modification  of  the  steam-engine,  employed  in  Cornwall  for 
draining  the  deep  mines  of  that  country,  is  now  getting  into  use  elsewhere 
for  other  purposes.  In  this  machine  economy  of  fuel  is  carried  to  a  most 
extraordinary  extent,  engines  having  been  known  to  perform  the  duty  of 
raising  more  than  100,000,000  lbs.  of  water  one  foot  high  by  the  consumption 
of  a  single  bushel  of  coals.  The  engines  are  single-acting,  the  down-stroke, 
which  is  made  against  a  vacuum,  being  the  effective  one,  and  employed  to 
lift  the  enormous  weight  of  the  pump-rods  in  the  shaft  of  the  mine.  When 
the  piston  reaches  the  bottom,  the  communication  both  with  the  boiler  and 
the  condenser  is  cut  off,  while  an  equilibrium-valve  is  opened  connecting  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the  cylinder,  whereupon  the  weight  of  the 
pump'Tods  draws  the  piston  to  the  top  and  makes  the  up-stroke.  The  engine 
is  worked  es^atuioelyj  as  it  is  termed,  steam  of  high  tension  being  employed, 
which  is  cut  off  at  ^th  or  even  -j^th  of  the  stroke. 

The  process  of  distillation,  which  may  now  be  noticed,  is  very  simple ;  its 
object  is  either  to  separate  substances  which  rise  in  vapor  at  different  tem- 
peratures, or  to  part  a  volatile  liquid  from  a  substance  incapable  of  volatiliza- 
tion.    The  same  process  applied  to  bodies  which  pass  directly  from  the  solid 

Fig.  35. 


to  the  gaseous  condition,  and  the  reverse,  is  called  sublimation.  Every  distil- 
latory apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  boiler,  in  which  the  vapor  is  raised, 
and  of  a  condenser,  in  which  it  returns  to  the  liquid  or  solid  condition.  In  the 
still  employed  for  manufacturing  purposes,  the  latter  is  usually  a  spiral  metal 
tube  immersed  in  a  tub  of  water.  The  common  retort  and  receiver  constitute 
the  simplest  and  most  generally  useful  arrangement  for  distillation  on  the  small 
scale ;  the  retort  is  heated  by  a  lamp  or  a  charcoal  fire,  and  the  receiver  is  kept 
cool,  if  necessary,  by  a  wet  cloth,  or  it  may  be  surrounded  with  ice.  (Fig.  35.) 
The  condenser  of  Professor  Liebig  is  a  very  valuable  instrument  in  the 
laboratory ;  it  consists  of  a  glass  tube  tapering  from  end  to  end,  fixed  by  per- 
forated corks  in  the  centre  of  a  metal  pipe,  provided  with  tubes  so  arranged 
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hat  a  current  of  cold  water  may  eiroalate  through  the  apparatus.  By  putting 
a  few  pieces  of  ice  into  the  little  cistern,  the  temperature  of  this  water  may 
be  kept  at  32°,  and  extremely  volatile  liquids  condensed. 

Fig.  36. 


Liquids  evaporated  at  temperatures  below  their  boiling-points:    Fig.  37 
in  this  case  the  evaporation  takes  place  solely  from  the  surface. 
Water,  or  alcohol,  exposed  in  an  open  vessel  at  the  temperature  | 

of  the  air,  gradually  dries  up  and  disappears ;  the  more  rapidly,  ] 

the  warmer  and  drier  the  air  above  it. 

This  fact  was  formerly  explained  by  supposing  that  air  and 
gases  in  general  had  the  power  of  dissolving  and  holding  in 
solution  certain  quantities  of  liquids,  and  that  this  power  increased 
with  the  temperature ;  such  an  idea  is  incorrect 

If  a  barometer-tube  be  carefully  filled  with  mercury  and  in- 
verted in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  water 
passed  up  the  tube  into  the  vacuum  above,  a  very  remarkable 
effect  will  be  observed ; — the  mercury  will  be  depressed  to  a  small 
extent,  and  this  depression  will  increase  with  increase  of  tempera- 
ture. NoWj  as  the  space  above  the  mercury  is  void  of  air,  and  the 
weight  of  the  few  drops  of  water  quite  inadequate  to  account  for 
this  depression,  it  must  of  necessity  be  imputed  to  the  vapor  which 
instantaneously  rises  from  the  water  into  the  vacuum ;  and  that 
this  effect  is  really  due  to  the  elasticity  or  tension  of  the  aqueous 
vapor,  is  easily  proved  by  exposing  the  barometer  to  a  heat  of 
212°,  when  the  depression  of  the  mercury  will  be  complete,  and  it 
will  stand  at  the  same  level  within  and  without  the  tube,  indi- 
cating that  at  that  temperature  the  elasticity  of  the  vapor  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  atmosphere — a  fact  which  the  phenomenon  of 
ebullition  has  already  shown. 

By  placing  over  the  barometer  a  wide  open  tube  dipping  into 
the  mercury  below,  and  then  filling  this  tube  with  water  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor  for  each 
degree  of  the  thermometer  may  be  accurately  determined  by  its 
depressing  effect  upon  the  mercurial  column ;  the  same  power 
which  forces  the  latter  dovm  one  inch  against  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  would  of  course  elevate  a  column  of  mercury  to  the 
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same  height  against  a  vacuum,  and  in  this  way  the  tension  may  be  very  con- 
veniently expressed.  The  following  table  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Dalton,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  method  of  investigation. 

Tension  in  inches 
of  mercury. 

4.34 

5.74 

7.42 

9.46 

12.13 

15.15 

19.00 

23.64 

30.00 


Tension  in  inches 

Temp. 

of  mercury. 

Temp 

32® 

•                   • 

.200 

130° 

40 

• 

.263 

140 

50 

.375 

150 

60 

.524 

160 

70 

.721 

170 

80 

1.000 

180 

90 

1.360 

190 

100 

1.860 

200 

110 

• 

2.530 

212 

120 

t                  • 

3.330 

Fig.  38. 


Other  liquids  tried  in  this  manner  are  found  to  emit  vapors  of  greater  or 

less  tension,  for  the  same  temperature  according  to  their 
different  degrees  of  volatility :  thus,  a  little  ether  introduced 
into  the  tube  depresses  the  mercury  10  inches  or  more  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air ;  oil  of  vitriol,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  emit  any  sensible  quantity  of  vapor 
until  a  much  greater  heat  is  applied;  and  that  given  off 
by  mercury  itself  in  warm  summer  weather,  although  it 
may  by  very  delicate  means  be  detected,  is  far  too  little 
to  exercise  any  effect  upon  the  barometer.  In  the  case 
of  water,  the  evaporation  is  quite  distinct  and  perceptible 
at  the  lowest  temperatures,  when  frozen  to  solid  ice  in 
the  barometer-tube ;  snow  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  house- 
top, may  often  be  noticed  to  vanish,  from  the  same  cause,  day 
by  day  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  melting  is  impossible. 

There  exists  for  each  vapor  a  state  of  density  which  it 
cannot  pass  without  losing  its  gaseous  condition  and  be- 
coming liquid ;  this  point  is  called  the  condition  of  maxi- 
mum density.  When  a  volatile  liquid  is  introduced  in 
sufficient  quantity  into  a  vacuum,  this  condition  is  always 
reached,  and  then  evaporation  ceases.  Any  attempt  to 
increase  the  density  of  this  vapor  by  compressing  it  into 
a  smaller  space  will  be  attended  by  the  liquefaction  of  a 
portion,  the  density  of  the  remainder  being  unchanged. 
If  a  little  ether  be  introduced  into  a  barometer,  and  the 
latter  slowly  sunk  into  a  very  deep  cistern  of  mercury, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury 
in  the  tube  above  that  in  the  cistern  remains  unaltered 
until  the  upper  extremity  of  the  barometer  approaches 
the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the  reservoir.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, also,  that,  as  the  tube  sinks,  the  little  stratum  of 
liquid  ether  increases  in  thickness,  but  no  increase  of 
elastic  force  occurs  in  the  vapor  above  it,  and,  conse- 
quently, no  increase  of  density,  for  tension  and  density 
are  always,  under  ordinary  circumstances  at  least,  directly 
proportionate  to  each  other  in  the  same  vapor. 

The  point  of  maximum  density  of  a  vapor  is  dependent 
upon  the  temperature;  it  increases  rapidly  as  the  tempera- 
J  ture  rises.     This  is  well   shown  in  the   case  of  water. 

Thus,  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  atmospheric  air  at 
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212^  =:  1000,  that  of  aqueoas  vapor  in  its  greatest  possible  state  of  com- 
pression for  the  temperature  will  be  as  follows :  — 


Temp. 

Specific  gravity. 

Weight  of  100  cubic  inches 

32° 

6.690 

.136  grains. 

50 

10.293 

.247 

60 

14.108 

.338 

100 

46.600 

1.113 

150 

170.293 

4.076 

212 

626.000 

14.962 

The  last  number  was  experimentally  found  by  M.  Gay  Lussac ;  the  others 
are  calculated  upon  that  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Dalton's  tarfe  of  tensions. 

Thus,  there  are  two  distinct  methods  by  which  a  vapor  may  be  reduced  to 
the  liquid  form :  pressure^  by  causing  increase  of  density  until  the  point  of 
maximum  density  for  the  particular  temperature  is  reached;  and  cold^  by 
which  the  point  of  maximum  density  is  itself  lowered.  The  most  powerful 
effects  are  of  course  produced  when  both  are  conjoined. 

For  example,  if  100  cubic  inches  of  perfectly  transparent  and  gaseous 
vapor  of  water  at  100°,  in  the  state  above  described,  had  its  temperature 
reduced  to  50°,  not  less  than  .89*  grain  of  fluid  water  would  necessarily 
separate,  or  very  nearly  eight-tenths  of  the  whole. 

Evaporation  into  a  space  filled  with  air  or  gas  follows  the  same  law  as 
evaporation  into  a  vacuum ;  as  much  vapor  rises,  and  the  condition  of  maxi- 
mum density  is  assumed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  space  were  perfectly 
empty ;  the  sole  difference  lies  in  the  length  of  time  required.  When  a  liquid 
evaporates  into  a  vacuum,  the  point  of  greatest  density  is  attained  at  once, 
while  in  the  other  case  some  time  elapses  before  this  happens ;  the  particles 
of  air  appear  to  oppose  a  sort  of  mechanical  resistance  to  the  rise  of  the 
vapor.     The  ultimate  effect  is,  however,  precisely  the  same. 

When  to  a  quantity  of  perfectly  dry  gas  confined  in  a  vessel  closed  by 
mercury,  a  little  water  is  added,  the  latter  immediately  begins  to  evaporate, 
and  after  some  time  as  much  vapor  will  be  found  to  have  risen  from  it  as  if 
no  gas  had  been  present,  the  quantity  depending  entirely  on  the  temperature 
to  which  the  whole  is  subjected.  The  tension  of  this  vapor  will  add  itself 
to  that  of  the  gas  and  produce  an  expansion  of  volume,  which  will  be  indi- 
cated by  an  alteration  of  level  in  the  mercury. 

Vapor  of  water  exists  in  the  atmosphere  at  all  times,  and  in  all  situations, 
and  there  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  economy  of  nature.  The  pro- 
portion of  aqueous  vapor  present  in  the  air  is  subject  to  great  variation,  and 
it  often  becomes  exceedingly  important  to  determine  its  quantity.  This  is 
easily  done  by  the  aid  of  the  foregoing  principles. 

If  the  aqueous  vapor  be  in  its  condition  of  greatest  possible  density  for  the 
temperature,  of,  as  it  is  frequently,  but  most  incorrectly  expressed,  the  air  be 
saturated  with  vapor  of  water,  the  slightest  reduction  of  temperature  will 
cause  the  deposition  of  a  portion  in  the  liquid  form.  If,  on  the  contrary,  as 
is  almost  always  in  reality  the  case,  the  vapor  of  water  be  below  its  state  of 
maximum  density,  that  is,  in  an  expanded  condition,  it  is  clear  that  a  con- 
siderable fall  of  temperature  may  occur  before  liquefaction  commences.  The 
degree  at  which  this  takes  place  is  called  the  dew-point,  and  it  is  determined 
with  great  facility  by  a  very  simple  method.  A  little  cup  of  thin  tin  plate  or 
silver,  well  polished,  is  filled  with  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  a 

*  100  cnbic  inches  aqueous  vapors  at  100^,  weighing  1.113  grain,  would  at  50o  be- 
come reduced  to  91.07  cubic  inches,  weighing  .223  grain. 
6 
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deliCBle  thetmomatei  inserted.  Thewatei  is  then  cooled  bf  dropping  in  fig- 
ments of  ice,  or  diwolviog  in  it  powdered  sal-amniooisc,  until  a  depogiti(»i  of 
moisture  begins  to  make  its  appeataoce  on  the  outside,  dimming  Ibe  bright 
metallic  Burface.  The  temperature  of  the  dew-point  is  then  read  off  upon 
the  thermometer,  and  compared  with  that  of  the  air. 

Suppose,  by  way  of  example,  that  the  latter  were  70°  and  the  dew-point 
50°j  the  elasticity  of  the  wntsry  vapor  present  would  correspond  to  a  maxi- 
mum density  proper  to  60°,  and  would  support  a  column  of  mercury  .375 
inch  bigb.  If  the  barometer  on  the  spot  stood  at  30  jhcbes,  therefore,  3d.6SS 
inches  would  be  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  dry  air,  and  the  remaining 
.375  inch  by  the  vapor.  Now  a  cubic  foot  of  such  a  mixture  most  be  looked 
upon  as  made  up  of  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  air,  and  a  cubic  loot  of  water;  lapor, 
occupying  the  same  space,  and  having  tensions  indicated  by  the  numbers  just 
Inentioned.  A  cubic  foot,  or  1728  cubic  inches  of  vapor  at  TO",  would  become 
reduced  by  oontraciion,  according  to  the  usual  law,  lo  1662.8  cubic  inches  at 
50°;  ihis  vapor  would  be  at  its  maximum  density,  having  the  speciQc  gravity 
pointed  out  in  the  table;  hence  1662.8  coble  inches  would  weigh  4.1 1  grains. 
The  weight  of  Ibe  aqueous  vapor  contained  in  a  cubic  fool  of  air  will  ihue  be 
ascertained.  In  this  country  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  air 
and  the  dew.point  seldom  reaches  30°;  but  in  the  Deccan,  with  a  temperature 
of  S0°,  the  dew-point  has  been  seen  as  low  as  29°,  making  the  degree  of 
dryness  61°.* 

Another  method  of  finding  the  proportion  of  moisture  present  in  the  nir  is 

to  observe  the  rapidity  with  which  evaporation  takes  place,  and  which  is 

always  in  some  relation  to  the  degree  of  dryness.    The  bulb  of  a  thermometer 

ia  covered  with  muslin,  and  kept  wet  with  water;  evapora- 

Fig.  39.  tion  produces  cold,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  and  accordingly 

g        ^^^^       the  thermometer  soon  sinks  below  the  actual  temperature  of 

When  it  comes  to  rest,  the  degree  is  noticed,  and 
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to  the  dew  point  can  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  a  mathemati- 
cal formula  contrived  for  the  purpose.  Thia  is  called  the 
welbulb  hygrometer;  it  is  often  made  in  the  manner  shown 
in  the  margin,  where  ooe  thermometer  serves  to  indicate  the 
temperature  of  iha  air,  and  the  other  to  show  the  rate  of 
evaporalioD,  being  kept  wet  by  the  thread  ia  connection  with 
ihe  little  water  reservoir. 

The  perfect  resemblance  in  every  respect  which  vapors 
bear  to  permanent  gases,  led,  verf  naturatly,  to  the  idea  that 
the  latter  might,  by' the  application  of  suitable  means,  be 
made  to  assume  the  liquid  condition,  aod  this  surmise  was, 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Faraday,  to  a  great  extent  verified.  Out 
of  the  small  number  of  such  substances  tried,  not  less  (ban 
eight  gave  way ;  and  it  is  quite  fair  to  infer,  that,  had  means 
of  sufficient  power  been  at  hand,  the  rest  would  have  shared 
the  same  fate,  and  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  vapors 
of  volatile  liquids  in  a  state  very  far  removed  from  that  of 
their  maximum  density.  The  subjoined  table  represents 
the  fHSults  of  Mr.  Faraday's  firal  investigations,  with  the 
pressure  in  atmospheres,  and  the  temperature  at  which  the 
n  look  placet 


*  Mr.  Dan 
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Sulphurous  acid 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
Carbonic  acid 
Chlorine 
Nitrous  oxide 
Cyanogen 
Ammonia 
Hydrochloric  acid 


Atmotpheres. 

2 

17 

.       36 

4 
.       50 

3.6      . 

6.5      . 
.      40 


Temp. 
46« 
50 
32 
60 
45 
45 
50 
50 


The  method  of  proceeding  was  very  simple  j  the  materials  were  sealed  up 
in  a  strong  narrow  tube,  together  with  a  little  pressure-gauge,  consisting  of  a 
slender  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  having  within  it,  near  the  open  extremity, 
a  globule  of  mercury.  The  gas  being  disengaged  by  the  application  of  hea^ 
or  otherwise,  accumulated  in  the  tube,  and  by  its  own  pressure  brought  about 

Fig.  40. 


condensation.     The  force  required  for  this  purpose  was  judged  of  by  the 
diminution  of  volume  of  the  air  in  the  gauge. 

Mr.  Faraday  has  since  resumed,  with  the  happiest  results,  the  subject  of 
.the  liquefaction  of  the  permanent  gases.  By  using  narrow  green  glass  tubes 
of  great  strength,  powerful  condensing  syringes,  and  an  extremely  low  tempera- 
ture, produced  by  means  to  be  presently  described,  olejBant  gas,  hydriodic  and 
hydrobromic  acids,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  gaseous  fluorides  of 
silicon  and  boron,  were  successively  liquefied.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
nitric  oxide,  carbonic  oxide,  and  coal  gas,  refused  to  liquefy  at  the  temperature 
of — 166°  F.  while  subjected  to  pressures  varying  in  the  different  cases  from 
27  to  58  atmospheres.* 

Sir  Isambard  Brunei,  and,  more  recently,  M.  Thilorier,  of  Paris,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  liquid  carbonic  acid  in  great  abundance.  The  apparatus  of  M. 
Thilorier  consists  of  a  pair  of  extremely  strong  metallic  vessels,  one  of  which 
is  destined  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  retort,  and  the  other  that  of  a  receiver. 
They  are  made  either  of  thick  cast-iron  or  gun-metal,  or,  still  better,  of  the 
best  and  heaviest  boiler-plate,  and  are  furnished  with  stop-cocks  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  the  workmanship  of  which  must  be  excellent.  The  generating  vessel 
or  retort  has  a  pair  of  trunnions  upon  which  it  swings  in  an  iron  frame.  The 
joints  are  secured  by  collars  of  lead,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent 
leakage  under  the  enormous  pressure  the  vessel  has  to  bear.  The  receiver 
resembles  the  retort  in  every  respect ;  it  has  a  similar  stop-cock,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  retort  by  a  strong  copper  tube  and  a  pair  of  union  screw- 
joints  ;  a  tube  passes  from  the  stop-cock  downwards,  and  terminates  near  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel. 

The  operation  is  tlius  conducted :  2j  lb.  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  6 J  lb. 
of  water  at  100®,  are  introduced  into  the  generator ;  oil  of  vitriol  to  the  amount 
of  1 J  lb.  is  poured  into  a  copper  cylindrical  vessel,  which  is  lowered  down 
into  the  mixture,  and  set  upright;  the  stop-cock  is  then  screwed  in  to  its  place, 
and  forced  home  by  a  spanner  and  mallet.  The  machine  is  next  tilted  up 
on  its  trunnions,  that  the  acid  may  run  out  of  the  cylinder  and  mix  with  the 

*  Phil.  Trans,  for  1845,  p.  155. 


The  receiver,  sunonndei!  witli  ice,  is  next  connected  to  the  generator,  and 
both  cocks  opened;  [be  liquefied  carbonic  acid  diatils  OTei  into  the  colder 
■resael,  and  there  afrain  in  purl  condenses.  The  cocks  are  now  cloaed,  the 
vessels  disconnected,  the  cock  of  the  generalor  opened  to  allow  (be  contained 
gas  to  escape  ;  and,  lastly,  when  Ibe  issue  of  gas  haa  guite  aaled,  the  slop-cock 
iuelf  unscrewed,  and  the  salphate  of  aoda  turned  ouL  This  operation  must 
be  repeated  five  or  six  limes  before  any  very  considerable  quantity  of  lique- 
fied acid  will  have  accumulated  in  the  receiver.  Wben  the  receiver  thus 
charged  has  its  slop-cocli  opened,  a  stream  of  ibe  liqnid  is  forcibly  driven  np 
the  lube  by  ihe  elasticity  of  ihe  gas  contained  in  the  upper  part  of  Ihe  vessel. 

It  wilt  be  quite  proper  to  point  out  to  tbe  experimenter  the  great  personal 
danger  he  incurs  in  using  this  apparatus,  unless  the  greHtesl  care  be  taken  in 
its  tnaoagenienl.  A  dreadful  accident  bas  already  occurred  in  Paris  by  the 
bursting  of  one  of  the  iron  vessels. 

The  cold  produced  by  evaporation  has  been  already  adverted  to;  it  is 
simply  an  effect  arising  from  the  conversion  of  sensible  heat  into  tatept  by 
the  rising  vapor,  and  il  may  be  illustrated  in  a  variety  of  ways.  A  little 
ether  dropped  on  tbe  hand  thus  produces  the  sensation  of  great  cold,  and 
water  contained  in  a  thin  glass  tube,  surrounded  by  a  bit  of  rag,  is  speedily 
frozen  when  the  rag  is  kept  wetted  with  ether. 

When  a  little  water  is  put  into  a  waloh  glass,  supported  by  a  triangle  of 
wire  over  a  shallow  glass  dish  of  sulphuric  acid  placed  on  the  plate  of  a  good 
air  pump,  the  whole  covered  with  a  low  receiver,  and  the  air  withdrawn  as 
perfectly  as  possible,  the  water  is  in  a  few  minutes  converted  into  a  solid 
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mass  of  ice,  and   the  watch-glass   very  fre-  Fig.  42. 

quently  broken  by  the  expansion  of  the  lower 
portion  of  water  in  the  act  of  freezing,  a  thick 
crust  first  forming  on  the  surface.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  impediment  of  the  air,  and  the 
rapid  absorption  of  watery  vapor  by  the  oil 
of  vitriol,  induce  such  quick  evaporation  that 
the  water  has  its  temperature  almost  immedi- 
ately reduced  to  the  freezing  point. 

The  same  fact  is  shown  by  a  beautiful  instrument  contrived  by  Dr.  Wol* 
laston,  called  a  cryophoruSj  or  frost*carrier.  It  is  made  of  glass,  of  the  figure 
represented,  and  contains  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the  rest  of  the  space 
being  vacuous.  When  all  the  water  is  turned  into  the  bulb,  and  the  empty 
extremity  plunged  into  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  the  solidification  of  the  va* 
por  gives  rise  to  such  a  quick  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  that 
the  latter  freezes. 

Fig.  43. 


Fig.  44. 


All  means  of  producing  artificial  cold  yield  to  that  derived  from  the 
evaporation  of  the  liquefied  carbonic  acid,  just  mentioned.  When  a  jet  of 
that  liquid  is  allowed  to  issue  into  the  air  from  a  narrow  aperture,  such  an 
intense  degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  the  vaporization  of  a  part,  that  the  re- 
mainder freezes  to  a  solid,  and  falls  in  a  shower  of  snow.  By  sufiering  this 
jet  of  liquid  to  flow  into  a  metal  box  provided  for  the  purpose,  shown  in  the 
drawing  of  the  apparatus,  a  large  quantity  of  the 
solid  acid  may  be  obtained ;  it  closely  resembles 
snow  in  appearance,  and  when  held  in  the  hand 
occasions  a  painful  sensation  of  cold,  while  it  gra- 
dually disappears.  Mixed  with  a  little  ether, 
which  seems  to  dissolve  it,  and  poured  upon  a 
mass  of  mercury,  the  latter  is  almost  instantly  fro- 
zen, and  in  .this  way  pounds  of  the  solidified  metal 
may  be  obtained. 

The  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic 
acid  and  ether  in  the  air,  measured  by  a  spirit- 
thermometer,  was  found  to  be  — 106°  F. ;  when  the 
same  mixture  was  placed  beneath  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  and  exhaustion  rapidly  made,  the 
temperature  sank  to  — 166°  F.  This  was  the  method 
of  obtaining  extreme  cold  employed  by  Mr.  Fara- 
day in  his  last  experiments  on  the  liquefaction  of 
gases.  Under  such  circumstances  the  liquefied  hy- 
driodic,  hydrobromic,  and  sulphurous  acid  gases, 
carbonic  acid,  nitrous  oxide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
cyanogen,  and  ammonia,  froze  to  colorless  transpa- 
rent solids,  and  alcohol  became  thick  and  oily. 

The  principle  of  the  cryophorus  has  been  very 
happily  applied  by  Mr.  Daniel  I  to  the  constructiou 
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of  a  dew-point  hygrometer.  The  instrament  itself  is  figured  in  the  preceding 
page.  It  consists  of  a  bent  glass  tube  terminated  by  two  bulbs,  one  of  which, 
6,  is  half  filled  with  ether,  the  whole  being  vacuous  as  respects  atmospheric  air. 
A  delicate  thermometer  is  contained  in  the  longer  limb,  the  bulb  of  which 
dips  into  the  ether ;  a  second  thermometer  on  the  stand  serves  to  show  the 
actual  temperature  of  the  air.  The  upper  bulb,  a,  is  covered  with  a  bit  of 
muslin.  When  an  observation  is  to  be  made,  the  liquid  is  all  transferred  to 
the  lower  bulb,  and  ether  dropped  upon  the  upper  one,  until  by  the  cooling 
effects  of  evaporation  a  distillation  of  the  contained  liquid  takes  place  from 
on9  part  of  the  apparatus-  to  the  other,  by  which  such  a  reduction  of  tem- 
perature of  the  ether  is  brought  about,  that  dew  is  deposited  on  the  outside 
of  the  bulb,  which  is  made  of  black  glass  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  easily 
seen.  The  difierence  of  temperature  indicated  by  the  two  thermometers  is 
then  read  off. 

CAPACITT  TOB  HEAT;    SPECIFIC  HEAT. 

Let  the  reader  renew  a  supposition  made  when  the  doctrine  of  latent  heat 
was  under  consideration ;  let  him  imagine  the  existence  of  an  uniform  source 
of  heat,  and  its  intensity  such  as  to  raise  a  given  weight  of  water  10°  in  30 
minutes.  If,  now,  the  experiment  be  repeated  with  equal  weights  of  mer- 
cury and  oil,  it  will  be  found,  that  instead  of  30  minutes,  1  minute  will  sufiice 
in  the  former  case,  and  15  minutes  in  the  latter. 

This  experiment  serves  to  point  out  the  very  important  fact,  that  different 
bodies  have  different  capacities  for  heat ;  that  equal  weights  of  water,  oil,  and 
mercury,  require,  in  order  to  rise  through  the  same  range  of  temperature, 
quantities  of  heat  in  the  proportion  of  the  numbers  30,  15,  and  1.  This  is 
often  expressed  by  saying  that  the  specific  heat  of  water  is  30  times  as  great 
as  that  of  mercury,  and  the  specific  heat  of  oil  15  times  as  great. 

Again,  if  equal  weights  of  water  at  100°,  and  oil  at  40°,  be  agitated  toge- 
ther, the  temperature  of  the  whole  will  be  found  to  be  80°,  instead  of  70°, 
the  mean  of  the  two;  and  if  the  temperatures  be  reversed,  that  of  the  mix- 
ture will  be  only  60°.     Thus, 

I  lb.  water  at  100° 
1  lb.  of  oil  at    40^ 

Loss  by  the  water  20**. 
Gain  by  the  oil       40®. 

1  lb,  water  at    40°  >    .  .  ,  ♦  «n    i 

1  lb.  oil  at        100^  5  S^^^  *  ™'^^"'®  ^^  ^^  '■  ^'^""^^ 

Gain  of  water,  20°. 
Loss  of  oil,        40°. 

This  shows  the  same  fact,  that  water  requires  twice  as  much  heat  as  oil  to 
produce  the  same  thermometric  effect. 

There  are  three  distinct  methods  by  which  the  specific  heat  of  various  sub* 
stances  may  be  estimated.  The  first  of  these  is  by  observing  the  quantity  of 
ice  melted  by  a  given  weight  of  the  substance  heated  to  a  particular  tempera* 
ture ;  the  second  is  by  noting  the  time  which  the  heated  body  requires  to 
cool  down  through  a  certain  number  of  degrees ;  and  the  third,  is  the  method 
of  mixture  on  the  principle  illustrated  ;  this  latter  method  is  preferred  as  the 
most  accurate. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  different  substances  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  many  experimenters ;  among  these  MM.  Dulong  and  Petit, 
and  recently  M.  Regpault,  deserve  especial  mention.  It  appears  that  each 
solid  and  liquid  has  its  own  specific  heat ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this,  instead 
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of  being  a  constant  quantity,  varies  with  the  temperature.  Very  little  is 
known  respecting  the  specific  heats  of  gases,  the  investigation  being  attended 
with  the  greatest  difficulties ;  one  thing,  however,  is  clear,  namely,  that  the 
specific  heat  varies  with  the  state  of  condensation,  being  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rarefaction  of  the  gas.  Thus,  when  air  is  expanded,  a  fall  of  tem- 
perature results,  and  when  it  is  compressed,  heat  is  evolved,  which  may  even 
reach  the  temperature  of  ignition ;  syringes  by  which  tinder  is  kindled  are 
constructed  on*  this  principle.  In  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  the 
cold  is  intense ;  snow  covers  the  highest  mountain-tops  even  within  the  tro- 
pics, and  this  is  due  to  increased  capacity  for  heat  of  the  expanded  air.«it 

MM.  Dulong  and  Petit  observed  in  the  course  of  their  investigation  a  most 
remarkable  circumstance.  If  the  specific  heats  of  bodies  be  computed  upon 
equal  weights,  numbers  are  obtained,  all  different,  and  exhibiting  no  relations 
among  themselves ;  but  if,  instead  of  equal  weights,  quantities  be  taken  in 
the  proportion  of  the  chemical  equivalents,  an  almost  perfect  coincidence  in 
the  numbers  will  be  observed,  showing  that  some  exceedingly  intimate  con- 
nection must  exist  between  the  relations  of  bodies  to  heat  and  their  chemical 
nature ;  and  when  the  circumstance  is  taken  into  view,  that  relations  of  even 
a  still  closer  kind  link  together  chemical  and  electrical  phenomena,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  ere  long  some  law  may  be  discovered  far  more  gene- 
ral than  any  with  which  we  are  yet  acquainted. 

The  following  table  is  extracted  from  the  memoirs  of  M.  Regnault,  with 
whose  results  most  of  the  experiments  of  Dulong  and  Petit  closely  coincide. 

Sabstances. 

Water  ,        .         .         , 

Oil  of  Turpentine 

Glass 

Iron  .  ... 

Zinc  .  ... 

Copper 

Lead 

Tin 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Platinum     . 

Sulphur 

Mercury 

Silver 

Arsenic 

Antimony   . 

Gold 

Iodine 

Bismuth 

Of  the  numbers  in  the  second  column,  the  first  ten  approximate  far  too 
closely  to  each  other  to  be  the  result  of  mere  accidental  coincidence ;  the 
five  that  follow  are  very  nearly  twice  as  great ;  and  the  last  is  one-third  less. 

Independently  of  experimental  errors,  there  are  many  circumstances 
which  tend  to  show,  that,  if  all  modifying  causes  could  be  compensated,  or 
their  efiects  allowed  for,  the  law  might  be  rigorously  true. 

The  observations  thus  made  upon  elementary  substances  have  been  ex- 
tended by  M.  Regnault  to  a  long  series  of  compounds,  and  the  same  curious 
law  found,  with  the  above  limitations,  to  prevail  throughout,  save  in  a  few 
isolated  cases,  of  which  an  explanation  can  perhaps  be  given. 


Specific  heat  of 

Specific  heat  of 

equal  weights.                       equivalent  weights 

1-00000 

•42593 

19768 

•11379         .         .         .          30928 

•09555 

3.0872 

.09515 

1 

3.0172 

.03140 

3.2581 

.05623 

3.3121 

.10863 

3.2176 

.10696 

3.1628 

.03243 

3.2054 

.20259 

3.2657 

.03332 

3.7128 

.05701 

6.1742 

.08140 

6.1326 

.05077 

6.5615 

.03244 

6.4623 

.05412 

6.8462 

.03084 

t 

2.1917 
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Except  in  the  case  of  certain  metallic  alloys,  where  the  specific  heats 
were  the  mean  of  those  of  their  constituent  metals  ;  no  obvious  relation  can 
be  traced  between  the  specific  heat  of  the  compound  body  and  of  its  com- 
ponents. The  most  general  expression  of  the  facts  that  can  be  given  is  the 
following : — 

In  bodies  of  similar  chemical  amstittUion,  the  spet^  heats  are  in  cm  iwoerse  ratio 
to  the  eqmvaJent  toeights,  or  to  a  muUiple  or  submuitipk  of  the  latter. — Simple  as 
well  as  compound  bodies  will  be  comprehended  in  this  law.* 

BOUBCEB   or   HBAT. 

The  first  and  greatest  source  of  heat,  compared  with  which  all  others  are 
totally  insignificant,  is  the  sun.  The  luminous  rays  are  accompanied  by  rays 
of  a  heating  nature,  which,  striking  against  the  surface  of  the  earth,  elevate 
its  temperature ;  this  heat  is  communicated  to  the  air  by  convection,  as  already 
described,  air  and  gases  in  general  not  being  sensibly  heated  by  the  passage 
of  the  rays. 

A  second  saurce  of  heat  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
It  has  been  observed,  that  in  sinking  mine-shafis,  boring  for  water,  &c.,  the 
temperature  rises  in  descending  at  the  rate,  it  is  said,  of  about  1°  for  every 
45  feet,  or  117^  per  mile.  On  the  supposition  that  the  rise  continued  at  the 
same  rate,  at  the  depth  of  less  than  two  miles  the  earth  would  have  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water;  at  nine  miles  it  would  be  red  hot ;  and  at  30 
or  40  miles  depth,  all  known  substances  would  be  in  a  state  of  fusion.f 

According  to  this  idea,  the. earth  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  intensely 
heated,  fluid  spheroid,  covered  with  a  crust  of  solid  badly-conducting  matter, 
cooled  by  radiation  into  space,  and  bearing  somewhat  the  same  proportion  in 
thickness  to  the  ignited  liquid  within,  that  the  shell  of  an  egg  does  to  its 
fluid  contents.  Without  venturing  to  offer  any  opinion  on  this  theory,  it  may 
be  suflScient  to  observe  that  it  is  not  positively  at  variance  with  any  known 
fact ;  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  really  such  as  would  be  assumed  by  a 
fluid  mass;  and,  lastly,  that  it  offers  the  best  explanation  we  have  of  the 
phenomena  of  hot  springs  and  volcanic  eruptions,  and  agrees  with  the  chemi- 
cal nature  of  their  products. 

The  smaller,  and  what  may  be  called  secondary,  sources  of  heat,  are  very 
numerous;  they  may  be  divided,  for  the  present,  into  two  groups,  mechanical 
motion  and  chemical  combination.  To  the  first  must  be  referred  elevation  of 
temperature  by  friction  and  blows ;  and  to  the  second,  the  effects  of  com- 
bustion and  animal  respiration.  With  regard  to  the  heat  developed  by  friction, 
it  appears  to  be  indefinite  in  amount,  and  principally  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  rubbing  surfaces.  An  experiment  of  Count  Rum  ford  is  on 
record,  in  which  the  heat  developed  by  the  boring  of  a  brass  cannon  was 
sufficient  to  bring  to  the  boiling  point  two  and  a  half  gallons  of  water,  while 
the  dust  or  shavings  of  metal,  cut  by  the  borer,  weighed  a  few  ounces  only. 
Sir  H.  Davy  melted  two  pieces  of  ice  by  rubbing  them  together  in  vacuo  at 
32° ;  and  uncivilized  men,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have  long  been 
known  to  obtain  fire  by  rubbing  together  two  pieces  of  dry  wood.  The  origin 
of  the  heat  in  these  cases  is  by  no  means  intelligible. 

Malleable  metals,  as  iron  and  copper,  which  become  heated  by  hammering 
or  powerful  pressure,  are  found  thereby  to  have  their  density  sensibly  in- 

*  Ann.  Chem.  et  Phy  s.  Ixxiii.  6 ;  and  the  same,  3d  series,  i.  129. 

t  The  new  Artesian  well  at  Grenelle,  near  Paris,  has  a  depth  of  1794.5  English  feet; 
it  is  bored  through  the  chalk  basin  to  the  sand  beneath ;  the  work  occupied  seven 
years  and  two  months.  The  temperature  of  the  water,  which  is  exceedingly 
abundant,  is  820  Fahr.  j  the  mean  temperature  of  Paris  is  51©  Fahr. ;  the  difference 
is  31°,  which  gives  a  rate  of  about  lo  for  58  feet. 
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creased,  and  their  capacity  for  heat  diminished ;  the  rise  of  temperature  is 
thus  in  some  measure  explained.  A  soA  iron  nail  may  be  made  red-hot  by  a 
few  dexterous  blows  on  an  anvil;  but  the  experiment  cannot  be  repeated 
until  the  metal  has  been  amuaUd^  and  in  that  manner  restored  to  its  original 
physical  state. 

The  disengagement  of  heat  in  the  act  of  combination  is  a  phenomenon  of 
the  utmost  generality.  The  quantity  of  heat  given  out  in  each  particular 
case  is  in  all  probability  fixed  and  definite  ;  its  intensity  is  dependent  upon 
the  time  over  which  the  action  is  extended.  Science  has  already  been  en- 
riched by  many  admirable,  although  yet  incomplete,  researches  on  this  im- 
portant but  most  difficult  subject. 


It  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  the  phenomena  of  heat,  classed  at  present 
under  different  heads,  may  hereafter  be  referred  to  one  common  cause, 
namely,  alterations  in  the  capacity  for  heat  of  the  same  body  under  different 
physical  conditions.  For  example,  the  definite  absorption  and  evolution  of 
sensible  heat  attending  change  of  state  may  be  simply  due  to  the  increased 
capacity  for  heat,  to  a  fixed  and  definite  amount,  of  the  liquid  over  the  solid, 
and  the  vapor  over  the  liquid.  The  experimental  proof  of  the  facts  is  yet 
generally  wanting ;  in  the  very  important  case  of  water,  however,  the  deci- 
dedly inferior  capacity  for  heat  of  ice  compared  with  that  of  liquid  water 
seems  f^Uy  proved  from  experiments  on  record. 

The  neat  of  cojnbination  might,  perhaps,  in  like  manner,  be  traced  to  con- 
densation of  volume  and  the  diminution  of  capacity  for  heat  which  almost 
invariably  attends  condensation.  The  proof  of  the  proposition  in  numerous 
cases  would  be  within  the  reach  of  comparatively  easy  experimental  in- 
quiry. 
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The  subject  of  light  is  so  little  connected  with  elementary  chemistry,  that 
a  very  slight  notice  of  some  of  the  most  important  points  will  suffice. 

Two  views  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  natare  of  light.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  imagined  that  luminoas  bodies  emitted,  or  shot  out,  infinitely 
small  particles  in  straight  lines,  which,  by  penetrating  the  transparent  part 
of  the  eye  and  falling  upon  the  nervous  tissue,  produced  vision.  Other  phi- 
losophers drew  a  parallel  between  the  properties  of  light  and  those  of  sound, 
and  considered,  that,  as  sound  is  certainly  the  effect  of  undulations,  or  little 
waves,  projngated  through  elastic  bodies  in  all  directions,  so  light  might  be 
nothing  more  than  the  consequence  of  similar  undulations  transmitted  with 
inconceivable  velocity  through  a  highly  elastic  medium,  of  excessive  tenuity, 
filling  all  space,  and  occupying  the  internals  between  the  particles  of  mate- 
rial  substances,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  ether.  The  wave  hypothesis 
of  light  is  at  present  most  in  favor,  as  it  serves  to  explain  certain  singular 
phenomena,  discovered  since  the  time  of  Newton,  with  greater  facility  than 
the  other. 

A  ray  of  light  emitted  from  a  luminous  body  proceeds  in  a  straight  line, 
and  with  extreme  velocity.  Certain  astronomical  observations  afford  the 
means  of  approximating  to  a  knowledge  of  this  velocity.  The  satellites  of 
Jupiter  revolve  about  the  planet  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moon  about  the 
earth,  and  the  time  required  by  each  for  the  purpose  is  exactly  .  known. 
Now,  it  has  been  found  by  accurate  observation,  that  when  the  earth  is  at 
its  greatest  distance  from  Jupiter,  the  passage  of  any  particular  satellite  into 
the  shadow  of  the  planet  takes  place  16  minutes  and  26  seconds  later  than 
when  the  earth  is  at  the  opposite  point  of  its  orbit ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  that 
the  ray  of  light  from  the  satellite  requires  that  interval  of  time  to  pass  across 
the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  since  this  space  is  little  short  of  200  millions  of 
miles,  the  velocity  of  light  cannot  be  less  than  200,000  miles  in  a  second  of 
time.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  ihat  this  rapidity  of  transmission  is  rivaled 
by  that  of  the  electrical  agent. 

When  a  ray  of  light  falls  on  a  plane  surface  it  may  be  disposed  of  in 
three  ways ;  it  may  be  absorbed  and  disappear  altogether ;  it  may  be  reflected, 
or  thrown  off,  according  to  a  particular  law ;  or  it  may  be  partly  absorbed, 
partly  reflected,  and  partly  transmitted.  The  first  happens  when  the  surface 
is  perfectly  black  and  destitute  of  lustre;  the  second,  when  a  polished  surface 
of  any  kind  is  employed ;  and  the  third,  when  the  body,  upon  which  the  light 
falls  is  of  the  kind  called  transparent,  as  glass  or  water. 

The  law  of  reflexion  is  extremely  sim- 
ple. If  a  line  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  upon  which  the  ray  falls,  and 
the  angle  contained  between  the  ray  and 
the  perpendicular  measured,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  ray,  after  reflexion,  takes 
such  a  course  as  to  make  with  the  per- 
pendicular an  equal  angle  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  latter.  A  ray  of  light,  b,  falling 
at  the  point  p,  will  be  reflected  in  the  di- 
rection ph',  making  the  angle  r'pp'  equal 
to  the  angle  rpp'  j  or  a  ray  from  the  point 
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r  falling  upon  the  same  spot  will  be  reflected  to  r'  in  virtue  of  the  same 
law.  Further,  it  is  to  i>e  observed,  that  the  incident  and  reflected  rays  are 
always  contained  in  the  same  vertical  plane. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  if  the  mirror  be  curved,  as  a  portion  of  a  sphere, 
the  curve  being  considered  as  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  little  planes.  Paral- 
lel rays  become  permanently  altered  in  direction  when  reflected  from  curved 
surfaces,  becoming  divergent  or  convergent  according  to  the  kind  of  curvature. 

It  has  just  been  stated  that  light  passes  in  straight  lines ;  but  this  is  only 
true  so  long  as  the  medium  through  which  it  travels  preserves  the  same 
density  and  the  same  chemical  nature ;  when  this  ceases  to  be  the  case,  the 
ray  of  light  is  bent  fh>m  its  course  into  a  new  one,  or,  in  optical  language,  is 
said  to  be  refradted. 

Let  r  be  a  ray  of  light  falling  upon  a  plate  of  some  transparent  substance 
with  parallel  sides,  such  as  a  piece 

of  thick  plate  glass ;    and    a  its  Fig.  46. 

point  of  contact  with  the  upper 
surface.  The  ray,  instead  of  hold- 
ing a  straight  conrse  and  passing 
into  the  glass  in  the  direction  a  6, 
will  be  bent  downwards  to  c;  and 
on  leaving  the  glass,  and  issu- 
ing into  the  air  on  the  other  side, 
it  will  again  be  bent,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction,  so  as  to  make  it 
parallel  to  the  continuation  of  its 

former  track.  The  general  law  is  thus  expressed  • — When  the  ray  passes 
from  a  rare  to  a  denser  medium,  it  is  refracted  towards  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  latter ;  and  conversely,  when  it  leaves  a  dense  medium 
for  a  rarer  one,  it  is  refracted  from  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
denser  substance :  in  the  former  case  the  angle  of  incidence  is  said  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  refraction ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  said  to  be  less. 

The  amount  of  refraction,  for  the  same  medium,  varies  with  the  obliquity 
with  which  the  ray  strikes  the  surface.  When  perpendicular  to  the  latter,  it 
passes  without  change  of  direction  at  all ;  and  in  other  positions,  the  refrac- 
tion increases  with  the  obliquity. 

Let  B  represent  a  ray  of  light  falling  upon  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  plate 
glass  at  the  point  a.  From  this  point  let  a 
perpendicular  be  raised  and  continued  into 
the  new  medium,  and  around  the  same  point, 
as  a  centre,  let  a  circle  be  drawn.  According 
to  the  law  just  stated,  the  refraction  must  be 
towards  the  perpendicular;  in  tRe  direction 
ar'  for  example.  Let  the  lines  a — o,  a' — o', 
at  right  angles  to  the  perpendicular,  be  drawn, 
and  their  length  compared  by  means  of  a 
scale  of  equal  parts,  and  noted ;  their  length 
will  be  in  the  case  supposed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  3  to  2.  These  lines  are  termed  the 
sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction, 
respectively. 

Now  let  another  ray  be  takenj  such  as  r  ; 
it  is  refracted  in  the  same  manner  to  r',  the 

bending  being  greater  from  the  increased  obliquity  of  the  ray ;  but  what  is 
very  remarkable,  if  the  sines  of  the  two  new  angles  of  incidence  and  refrac- 
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tion  be  again  compared,  they  will  still  be  found  to  bear  to  each  other  the 
proportion  of  3  to  2.  The  fact  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  ratio  of  the 
sines  of  the  incidence  and  refraction  is  constant  for  the  same  medium. 

The  plane  of  refraction  coincides  moreover  with  that  of  incidence. 

Different  bodies  possess  different  refractive  powers ;  generally  speaking,  the 
densest  substances  refract  most  Combustible  bodies  have  been  noticed  to 
possess  greater  refractive  power  than  their  density  would  indicate,  and  from 
this  observation  Sir  I.  Newton  predicted  the  combustible  nature  of  the  dia- 
mond long  before  anjrthing  was  known  respecting  its  chemical  composition. 

The  method  adopted  for  describing  the  comparative  refractive  powers  of 
different  bodies  is  to  state  the  ratio  borne  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refrac* 
tion  to  that  of  incidence,  making  the  former  unity:  this  is  called  the  index  of 
refraction  for  the  substance.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  glass,  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion will  be  1.5.  When  this  is  once  known  for  any  particular  transparent 
body,  the  effect  of  the  latter  upon  a  ray  of  light  entering  it,  in  any  position, 
can  be  calculated  by  the  aid  of  the  law  of  sines. 


Substances. 

Index  of  refraction. 

Substances.       Index  of  refraction 

Tabasheer*    . 

1.10 

Garnet            .        .         1.80 

Ice 

1.30 

Glass,  with  much  oxide 

Water    . 

1.34 

of  lead        .         .    .     1.90 

Fluor  spar     . 

1.40 

Zircon    .         .         .         2.00 

Plate  glass     . 

1.50 

Phosphorus     .         .         2.20 

Rock  crystal  . 

1.60 

Diamond        .         .         2.50 

Crysolite 

1.69 

Chromate  of  lead  .         3.00 

Sulphuret  of  carbon 

1.70 

Fig.  48. 


When  a  luminous  ray  enters  a  mass  of  substance  differing  in  refractive 
power  from  the  air,  and  whose  surfaces  are  not  parallel,  it  becomes  perma- 
nently deflected  from  its  course  and  altered  in  its  direction.  It  is  upon  this 
pi'inciple  that  the  properties  of  prisms  and   lenses  depend.     To  lake  an 

example. — Let  the  sketch  represent  a  triangular 
prism  of  glass,  upon  the  side  of  which  the  ray 
of  light  R  may  be  supposed  to  fall.     This  ray 
will  of  course  be  refracted  in  entering  the  glass 
towards  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  first  surface, 
and  again,  from  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  se- 
cond surface  on  emerging  into  the  air.     The 
result  will  be  a  total  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  ray. 
A  convex  lens  is  thus  enabled  to  converge  rays  of  light  falling  upon  it,  and 
a  concave  lens  to  separate  them  more  widely;  each  separate  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  lens  producing  its  own  independent  effect. 

The  light  of  the  sun  and  celestial  bodies  in  general,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
electric  spark,  and  of  all  ordinary  flames,  is  of  a  compound  nature.  If  a  ray 
of  light  from  any  of  the  sources  mentioned  be  admitted  into  a  dark  room  by 
a  small  hole  in  a  shutter,  or  otherwise,  and  suffered  to  fall  upon  a  glass  prism 
in  the  manner  described  above,  it  will  not  only  be  refracted  from  its  straight 
course,  but  will  be  decomposed  into  a  number  of  colored  rays,  which  may  be 
received  upon  a  white  screen  placed  behind  the  prism.  When  solar  light  is 
employed  the  colors  are  extremely  brilliant,  and  spread  into  an  oblong  space 
of  considerable  length.  The  upper  part  of  this  image  or  spectrum  will  be 
violet,  and  the  lower  red,  the  intermediate  portion,  commencing  from   the 


*  A  siliceous  deposit  in  the  joints  of  the  bamboo. 
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violet,  being  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  orange,  all  graduating  imper- 
ceptibly into  each  other.  This  is  the  celebrated  experiment  of  Sir  I.  Newton, 
and  from  it  he  drew  the  inference  that  white  light  is  composed  of  seven 

Fig.  49. 


primitive  colors,  the  rays  of  which  are  differently  refrangible  by  the  same 
medium,  and  hence  capable  of  being  thus  separated.  The  violet  rays  are 
most  refrangible,  and  the  red  rays  least. 

Sir  B.  Brewster  is  disposed  to  think,  that  opt  of  Newton's  seven  primitive 
colors  four  are  really  compound,  and  formed  by  the  superposition  of  the  three 
remaining,  namely,  bine,  yellow,  and  red,  which  alone  deserve  the  name  of 
primitive.  When  these  three  kinds  of  rays  are  mixed,  or  superimposed,  in  a 
certain  definite  manner,  they  produce  white  light,  but  when  one  or  two  of 
them  are  in  excess,  then  an  efiect  of  color  is  perceptible,  simple  in  the  first 
case  and  compound  in  the  second.  There  are  rays  of  all  refrangibilities  of 
each  color,  and  consequently  white  light  in  every  part  of  the  spectrum,  but 
then  they  are  unequally  distributed ;  the  blue  rays  are  more  numerous  near 
the  top,  the  yellow  towards  the  middle,  and  the  red  at  the  bottom,  the  excess 
of  each  color  producing  its  characteristic  effect.  In  the  diagram  below  the 
intensity  of  each  color  is  represented  by  the  height  of  a  curve,  and  the  effects 
of  mixture  will  be  intelligible  by  a  little  consideration. 

Fig.  50. 
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Bodies  of  the  same  mean  refractive  power  do  not  always  equally  disperse 
or  spread  out  the  differently  colored  rays ;  because  the  principal  yellow  or 
red  rays,  for  instance,  are  equally  refracted  by  two  prisms  of  different  mate- 
rials, it  does  not  follow  that  the  blue  or  the  violet  shall  be  similarly  affected. 
Hence,  prisms  of  different  varieties  of  glass,  or  other  transparent  substances, 
give,  under  similar  circumstances,  very  different  spectra,  both  as  respects  the 
length  of  the  image,  and  the  relative  extent  of  the  colored  bands. 

The  colors  of  natural  objects  are  supposed  to  result  from  the  power  which 

the  surfaces  of  the  bodies   possess  of  absorbing  some  of  the  colored  rays, 

while  they  reflect  or  transmit,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  remainder.     Thus,  an 

object  appears  red   because  it  absorbs,  or   causes   to  disappear,  a  portion 

7 


of  the  yellow  and  blue  isys  ooniposing  the  white  light  by  which  it  is  illumi- 

A  my  of  common  light  made  to  pasa  through  certain  cryelals  of  a  particular 
order  is  found  to  undergo  a  very  remarkable  change.  It  becomes  split  or 
divided  into  two  rays,  one  of  whioh  follows  the  general  law  of  reAaction, 
and  the  other  takes  a  new  and  extraordinary  couraa,  dependent  on  ihe  posi- 
tion of  the  cryetal.  This  effect,  which  is  called  double  refraction,  is  b^uti- 
liilly  illustrated  la  the  case  of  Iceltmd  apar,  or  cryBlallized  carbonate  of  lime. 
On  placing  a  rhomb  of  this  substance  on  a  piece  of  while  paper,  on  whu^  » 
mark  or  line  has  been  made,  the  object  will  be  seen  doubled. 

Again,  if  a  ray  of  light  be  suffered  10  fall  upon  a  plate  of  glass  at  an  angls 
of  66°  4y,  Ihe  portion  of  the  ray  which  suffers  reflexion  will  be  found  to 
have  acquired  properties  which  it  did  not  before  possess;  fin  on  throwing  it, 
under  the  same  angle,  upon  a  second  glass  plate,  it  will  be  observed  that 
there  are  two  particular  positions  of  the  latter  in  which  the  ray  ceases  to  be 
raflected.     Idgbt  which  has  saffersd  this  change  is  said  to  be  palaraed. 

The  tight  which  passes  through  theSrstor  polarizing 

Fig.  51.  plate,  is  also  to  a  certain  eitent  in  this  peculiar  con- 

B  dilion,  and  by  employing  a  series  of  similar  plates,  held 

\  parallel  to  the  first,  this  effect  may  be  greatly  inoreaseil ; 

\  a  bundle  of  RAeen  or  twenty  such  plates  may  be  used 

_       \  with  great  convenience  for  the  eiperiment.    It  is  to  be 

^^^■^^^^  remarked,  also,  that  the  light  polarized  by  tiansmission 

^^^^^^^ML  in  this  manner  is  in  an  oppoeita  state  to  that  polarized 

I^^^^^^^B         by  redeiion;  thai  is,  when  examined  by  a  second  or 

^^^^^^^^^K         OTtaiyxing  plate  held  at  the  angle  before  mentioned,  it 

^^VH^^B         will  be  seen  to  be  reflected  when  Ihe  other  disappears, 

\  and  10  be  absorbed  when  tho  flrsl  is  tefleotei!. 

\  It  is  not  every  substance  which  is  capable  of  polar- 

j^  tzing  light  in  this  manner;    glass,  water,  and  oarlain 

^  other  bodies  bring  about  the  change  in  question,  each 

having  a  particular  polarizing  angle  at  which  the  effect 

is  greatest    Polished  metals,  on  the  oanlniry,do  not  exhibit  these  phenomena, 

at  least  in  the  same  manner.     The  two  rays  iolo  which  a  pencil  of  common 

light  divides  itself  in  passing  through  a  doubly-refracting  crystal  are  found  on 

the  one  being  capable  of  reflexion  when  the  other  vanishes.  With  a  rhomb 
of  transparent  Iceland  spar  of  tolerably  large  dimensions  the  two  oppositely- 
polarized  rays  may  be  widely  separated  and  examined  apart. 

There  is  yet  another  method  of  polarization,  by  the  employment  of  plates 
of  (he  mineral  tourmaline  cut  parallel  10  the  axis  of  the  crystal.    This  body 

Fig.  52. 
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described.  When  two  such  platea  are  held  with  their  axes  parallel,  as  in  fig. 
52,  light  traverses  them  both  freely ;  but  when  one  of  them  is  turned  round 
in  the  manner  shown  in  the  second  cut,  so  as  to  make  the  axes  cross  at  right 
angles,  the  light  is  almost  wholly  stopped,  if  the  tourmalines  be  good.  A  plate 
of  the  mineral  thus  becomes  an  excellent  test  for  discriminating  between 
polarized  light  and  that  which  has  not  undergone  the  change. 

Some  of  the  most  splendid  phenomena  of  the  science  of  light  are  exhibited 
when  thin  plates  of  doubly  refracting  substances  are  interposed  between  the 
polarizing  arrangement  and  the  analyzer. 

The  luminous  rays  of  the  sun  are  accompanied,  as  already  mentioned,  by 
others  which  i)osses8  heating  powers.  If  the  temperature  of  the  different 
colored  spaces  in  the  spectrum  be  tried  with  a  delicate  thermometer,  it  will 
be  found  to  increase  from  the  violet  to  the  red  extremity,  and  when  the  prism 
is  of  some  particular  kinds  of  glass,  the  greatest  effect  will  be  manifest  a 
little  beyond  the  visible  red  ray.  It  is  inferred  from  this  that  the  heating  rays 
are  among  the  least  refrangible  components  of  the  solar  beam. 

Again,  it  has  long  been  known  that  chemical  changes  both  of  combination 
and  of  decomposition,  but  more  particularly  the  latter,  oould  be  effected  by 
the  action  of  light.  Chlorine  and  hydrogen  combine  at  common  temperatures 
only  under  the  influence  of  light,  and  parallel  cases  oocnr  in  great  numbers 
in  organic  chemistry :  the  blackening  and  decomposition  of  salts  of  silver  are 
familiar  instances  of  the  chemical  powers  of  the  same  agent  Now  it  Is  not 
the  luminous  part  of  the  ray  which  effects  these  changes ;  they  are  produced 
by  certain  invisible  rays  accompanying  the  others,  and  which  are  fbund 
most  abundantly  in  and  beyond  the  violet  part  of  the  spectrum.  Tt  is  there 
that  the  chemical  effects  are  most  marked,  although  the  intensity  of  the  light 
is  exceedingly  feeble.  The  chemical  rays  are  thus  directly  opposed  to  the 
heating  rays  in  the  common  spectrum  in  their  degree  of  refrangibility,  since 
they  exceed  all  the  others  in  this  respect. 

In  the  year  1802,*  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood  proposed  a  method  of  copying 
paintings  on  glass  by  placing  behind  them  white  paper  or  leather  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  became  decomposed  and  blackened 
by  the  transmitted  light  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  latter,  and  Davy, 
in  repeating  these  experiments,  fbund  that  he  could  thus  obtain  tolerably  ac- 
curate representations  of  objects  of  a  texture  partly  opaque  and  partly  trans- 
parent, such  as  leaves  and  the  wings  of  insects,  and  even  copy  with  a  certain 
degree  of  success  the  images  of  small  objects  obtained  by  the  solar  micro- 
scope. These  pictures,  however,  required  to  be  kept  in  the  dark,  and  only 
examined  by  candle-light,  otherwise  they  became  obliterated  by  the  black- 
ening of  the  whole  surface  from  which  the  salt  of  silver  could  not  be  re- 
moved. These  attempts  at  light-painting  attracted  but  little  notice  till  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot'sf  papers,  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  in 
January  and  February,  1839,  in  which  he  detailed  two  methods  of  fixing 
the  picmres  produced  by  the  action  of  light  on  paper  impregnated  with 
chloride  of  silver,  and  at  the  same  time  described  a  plan  by  which  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  prepared  paper  may  be  increased  to  the  extent  required  for 
receiving  impressions  from  the  images  of  the  camera  obscura. 

Very  shortly  afterwards,  Sir  John  HerschelJ  proposed  to  employ  solutions 
of  the  alkaline  hyposulphites  for  removing  the  excess  of  chloride  of  silver 
from  the  paper,  and  thus  preventing  the  further  action  of  light,  and  this 
plan  has  been  found  exceedingly  successful.  The  greatest  improvement, 
however,  which  the  curious  art  of  photogenic  drawing  has  received,  is  due 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  i.  170. 
t  Phil.  Mag.  March.  1839. 
i  Phil.  Trans,  for  1840,  p.  1. 
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to  Mr.  Talbot,*  who,  in  a  more  recent  communication  to  the  Royal  Society, 
described  a  method  by  which  paper  of  such  sensibility  could  be  prepared  as 
to  permit  its  application  to  the  taking  of  portraits  of  living  persons  by  the 
aid  of  a  good  camera  obscura,  the  time  required  for  a  perfect  impression 
never  exceeding  a  few  minutes.  The  portraits  executed  in  this  manner  by 
Mr.  CoUen  and  others  are  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree,  and  leave  little 
room  for  improvement  in  any  respect  The  process  itself  is  rather  complex, 
and  demands  a  great  number  of  minute  precautions,  only  to  be  learned  by 
experience,  but  which  are  indispensable  to  perfect  success.  The  general 
plan  is  the  following: — 

Writing-paper  of  good  quality  is  washed  on  one  side  with  a  moderate 
dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  left  to  dry  spontaneously  in  a  dark 
room;  when  dry,  it  is  dipped  into  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
again  dried.  These  operations  should  be  performed  by  candle-light  When 
required  for  use,  the  paper  thus  coated  with  yellow  iodide  of  silver  is 
brushed  over  with  a  solution  containing  nitrate  of  silver,  acetic  acid,  and 
gallic  acid,  and  once  more  carefully  dried  by  gentle  warmth.  This  kalotype 
paper  is  so  sensitive,  that  exposure  to  diffuse  daylight  for  one  second  suffices 
to  make  impression  upon  it,  and  even  the  light  of  the  moon  produces  the 
same  efiect,  although  a  much  longer  time  is  required. 

The  images  of  the  camera  obscura  are  at  first  invisible,  but  are  made  to 
appear  in  full  intensity  by  once  more  washing  the  paper  with  the  above- 
mentioned  mixture,  and  warming  it  before  the  fire,  when  the  blackening 
efi*ect  commences  and  reaches  its  maximum  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  picture  is  of  course  negcAwtt  the  lights  and  shadows  being  reversed ; 
to  obtain  posUwe  copies  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  place  a  piece  of 
ordinary  photographic  paper  prepared  with  chloride  of  silver  beneath  the 
kalotype  impression,  cover  them  with  a  glass  plate,  and  expose  the  whole  to 
the  light  of  the  sun  for  a  ^ort  time. 

Before  this  can  be  done,  the  kalotype  must,  however,  be  fixed,  otherwise 
it  will  blacken,  and  this  is  efiected  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  hypo-sul- 
phite of  soda,  and  well  washing  with  water. 

Sir  John  Herschel  has  shown  that  a  great  number  of  other  substances  can 
be  employed  in  these  photographic  processes  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
singular  deoxidizing  efiects  of  certain  portions  of  the  solar  rays.  Paper 
washed  with  a  solution  of  a  peroxide  salt  of  iron  becomes  capable  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  of  this  kind,  which  may  aAerwards  be  made  evident  by 
red  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  chloride  of  gold.  Vegetable  colors  are  also 
acted  upon  in  a  very  curious  and  apparently  definite  manner  by  the  difierent 
parts  of  the  spectrum.t 

The  Daguerreotype  is  another  remarkable  instance  of  tlie  decomposing 
efiects  of  the  solar  rays.  A  clean  and  highly-polished  plate  of  silvered 
copper  is  exposed  for  a  certain  period  to  the  vapor  of  iodine,  and  then  trans- 
ported to  the  camera  obscura.  In  the  most  improved  state  of  the  process,  a 
very  short  time  suffices  for  efiecting  the  necessary  change  in  the  film  of  iodide 
of  silver.  The  picture,  however,  only  becomes  visible  by  exposing  it  to  the 
vapor  of  mercury,  which  attaches  itself  in  the  form  of  exceedingly  minute 
globules  to  those  parts  which  have  been  most  acted  upon,  that  is  to  say,  to 
^e  lights,  the  shadows  being  formed  by  the  dark  polish  of  the  metallic  plate. 
Lastly,  the  drawing  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to 
remove  the  undecom posed  iodide  of  silver,  and  render  it  permanent 

The  images  of  objects  thus  produced  bear  the  most  minute  examina- 
tion with  a  magnifying  glass,  the  smallest  details  being  depicted  with  per- 
fect fidelity. 

*  Phil.  Mag.  August,  1841.  t  P*i»l-  Trans.  1842,  p.  1. 
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Great  improvements  have  been  necessarily  made  in  the  application  of  this 
beautiful  art  to  taking  portraits.  By  the  joint  use  of  bromine  and  iodine  the 
plates  are  rendered  far  more  sensitive,  and  the  time  of  sitting  shortened  to  a 
very  few  seconds.  When  the  operation  is  completed,  the  color  of  the  plate 
is  much  improved  by  the  deposition  of  an  exceedingly  thin  film  of  gold,  which 
communicates  a  warm  purplish  tint,  and  removes  ^e  previous  dull  leaden- 
gray  hue,  to  most  persons  very  offensive. 

The  most  extraordinary  discovery  of  all  is,  perhaps,  that  announced  by 
Professor  Moser,*  that  bodies  of  all  Idnds,  separated  by  a  very  small  interval, 
seem  mutually  to  impress  their  images  on  each  other,  which  become  manifest 
when  the  surfaces  are  breathed  upon  or  exposed  to  any  easily  condensable 
vapor.  This  effect  is  quite  independent  of  light,  and  takes  place  in  perfect 
darkness.  An  engraving,  for  example,  placed  behind  a  plate  of  glass  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  left  for  many  years,  will  often  be  found  to  have  impressed 
upon  the  latter  an  outline  of  its  principal  features,  rendered  distinctly  visible 
by  the  unequal  deposition  of  the  film  of  minute  dust  which  gradually  oc^leota 
upon  glass  sur&ces.  These  matters  are  curious,  but  it  is  difficult  lo  give  any 
opinion  concerning  their  nature  or  cause. 


The  phenomena  of  circular  polarization,  and  the  beaatiftil  relations  which 
Mr.  Faraday  has  shown  to  exist  between  light  and  magnetism,  interesting 
and  impoilant  as  they  are,  cannot  with  propriety  be  discussed  in  the  present 
work. 

*  See  Liebig*s  Annalea,  xliv.  173. 
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RADIATION,  REFLEXION,  ABSORPTION,  AND  TRANSMISSION 

OF  HEAT. 


RADIATIOir  OF  HEAT. 

If  a  red-hot  ball  be  placed  upon  a  metallic  support,  and  left  to  itself,  cooling 
immediately  commences,  and  only  stops  when  the  temperature  of  the  ball  is 
reduced  to  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  This  effect  takes  place  in  three  ways : 
heat  is  conducted  away  from  the  ball  through  the  substance  of  the  support; 
another  portion  is  removed  by  the  convective  power  of  the  air ;  and  the  resi- 
due is  thrown  off  from  the  heated  body  in  straight  lines  or  rays,  which  pass 
through  air  without  interruption,  and  become  absorbed  by  the  sur&ces  of 
neighboring  objects  which  happen  to  be  presented  to  their  impact 

This  radiant  or  radiated  heat  resembles,  in  very  many  respects,  ordinary 
light;  it  suffers  reflexion  from  polished  surfaces  according  to  the  same  law; 
it  is  absorbed  by  those  that  are  dull  or  rough ;  it  moves  with  extreme  velocity ; 
and,  finally,  it  traverses  certain  transparent  media,  undergoing  refraction  at 
the  same  time,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  which  regulate  that  phenomenon  in 
optics. 

The  fact  of  the  refUxion  of  heat  may  be  very  easily  proved.  If  a  person 
stand  before  a  fire  in  such  a  position  that  his,  face  may  be  screened  by  the 
mantel-shelf,  and  if  he  then  take  a  bright  piece  of  metal,  as  a  sheet  of  tinned 
plate,  and  hold  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fire  may  be  seen  by  reflexion,  at 
the  same  moment  a  distinct  sensation  of  heat  will  be  felt. 

The  apparatus  best  fitted  for  studying  these  focts  consists  of  a  pair  of  con- 
cave metallic  mirrors  of  the  form  called  parabolic.  The 
Fig.  54.  parabola  is  a  curve  possessing  very  peculiar  properties, 

one  of  the  most  prominent  being  the  following  :^A 
tangent  drawn  to  any  part  of  the  curve  makes  equal 
angles  with  two  lines,  one  of  which  proceeds  from  the 
point  where  the  tangent  touches  the  curve  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  what  is  called  the  axis  of  the  parabola, 
and  the  other  from  the  same  spot  through  a  point  in 
front  of  the  curve  called  the  focus.  It  results  from  this 
that  parallel  rays  either  of  light  or  heat,  felling  upon  a 
mirror  of  this  particular  curvature  in  a  direction  pa- 
rallel to  the  axis  of  the  parabola,  will  be  all  reflected 
to  a  single  point  at  the  focus ;  and  rays  diverging  from 
this  focus,  and  impinging  upon  the  mirror,  will,  after 
reflexion,  become  parallel  (Fig.  54). 

If  two  such  mirrors  be  placed  opposite  to  each  other 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  so  adjusted  that  their  axis  shall  be  coincident, 
and  a  hot  body  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  one,  while  a  thermometer  occupies 
that  of  the  other,  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  heat  will  become  manifest  by 
their  effect  upon  the  instrument  In  this  manner,  with  a  pair  of  by  no  means 
very  perfect  mirrors,  18  inches  in  diameter,  separated  by  an  interval  of  20 
feet  or  more,  amadou  or  gun-powder  may  be  readily  fired  by  a  red-hot  ball 
in  the  focus  of  the  opposite  mirror  (Fig.  55). 
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Fig.  55. 


The  power  of  radiation  varies  exceedingly  with  different  bodies,  as  may 
be  easily  proved.  If  two  similar  vessels  of  equal  capacity  be  constructed  of 
thin  metal,  and  the  surface  of  one  highly  polished,  while  that  of  the  other  is 
covered  with  lamp*black,  and  both  filled  with  hot  water  of  the  same  tem- 
perature, and  their  rate  of  cooling  observed  from  time  to  time  with  a  ther- 
mometer, it  will  be  constantly  found  that  the  blackened  vessel  loses  heat 
much  iaster  than  the  one  with  bright  surfaces ;  and  since  both  are  put  on  a 
footing  of  equality  in  other  respects,  this  difference,  which  will  oflen  amount 
to  many  degrees,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  superior  emissive  power  of  the  film 
of  soot. 

By  another  arrangement,  a  numerical  comparison  can  be  made  of  these 
difierenoes.  A  cubical  metallic  vessel  is  prepared,  each  of  whose  sides  is  in 
a  difi!erent  condition,  one  being  polished,  another  rough,  a  third  covered  with 
lamp-black,  &c.  This  vessel  is  filled  with  water,  kept  constantly  at  212°  by 
a  small  steam-pipe.  Each  of  its  sides  is  then  presented  in  succession  to  a 
good  parabolic  mirror,  having  in  its  focus  one  of  the  bulbs  of  the  differential 
thermometer  before  described,  the  bulb  itself  being  blackened.  The  effect 
produced  on  this  instrument  is  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  comparative  ra- 
diating powers  of  the  different  surfaces.  The  late  Sir  John  Leslie  obtained 
by  this  method  of  experiment  the  following  results:^ 


Emitsive  power. 

Emissive  po^ 

Lamp-black 

.       100 

Tarnished  lead 

45 

Writing-paper 

98 

Clean  lead 

19^ 

Glass 

90 

Polished  iron  . 

15 

Plumbago  . 

78 

Polished  silver 

12 

The  best  reflecting  surfaces  are  always  the  worst  radiators ;  polished  metal 
reflects  nearly  all  the  heat  that  falls  upon  it,  while  its  radiating  power  is  the 
feeblest  of  any  substance  tried,  and  lamp-black,  which  reflects  nothing,  radi- 
ates most  perfectly. 

The  power  of  <tbtorbing  heat  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  power  of  emis- 
sion. The  polished  metal  mirror  in  the  experiment  with  the  red-hot  ball 
remains  quite  cold,  although  only  a  few  inches  from  the  latter ;  or,  again,  if  a 
piece  of  gold  leaf  be  laid  upon  paper,  and  a  heated  iron  held  over  it  until  the 

*  The  formerly  sapposed  influeooe  of  mere  difference  of  surface  has  been  called  in 

Snestion  bj  M.  Melloni,  who  attributes  to  other  causes  the  effects  observed  by  Sir 
ohn  Leslie  and  others,  among  which  superficial  oxidation  and  differences  of  phy- 
sical condition  with  respect  to  hardness  and  density,  are  among  the  most  important. 
With  metals  not  subject  to  tarnish,  scratching  the  surface  increases  the  emissive  power 
when  the  plates  have  been  rolled  or  hammered,  t.  e.  are  in  a  compressed  state^  and 
diminishes  it,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  metal  has  been  cast  and  carefully  polished 
without  burnishing.  In  the  case  of  ivory,  marble,  and  jet,  where  compression  cannot 
take  place,  no  difference  is  perceptible  in  the  radiating  power  of  polished  and  rough 
surfaces.— Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  Ixx.  435. 
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paper  is  completely  scorched,  it  will  be  found  that  the  film  of  metal  has  per- 
fectly defended  that  portion  beneath  it. 

The  faculty  of  absorption  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  influenced  by  color;  Dr. 
Franklin  found  that  when  pieces  of  cloth  of  various  colors  were  placed  on 
snow  exposed  to  the  feeble  sunshine  of  winter,  the  snow  beneath  them  be- 
came unequally  melted,  the  effect  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of 
the  color;  and  Dr.  Stark  has  since  obtained  a  similar  result  by  a  different' 
method  of  experimenting. 

These  fiicts  afford  an  explanation  of  two  rery  interesting  and  important 
natural  phenomena,  namely,  the  origin  of  dew,  and  the  cause  of  the  land  and 
sea-breezes  of  tropical  countries.  While  the  sun  remains  above  the  horizon, 
the  heat  radiated  by  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  into  space  is  compensated  by  the 
absorption  of  the  solar  beams ;  but  when  the  sun  sets,  and  this  supply  ceases, 
while  the  emission  of  heat  goes  on  as  actively  as  before,  the  surface  becomes 
cooled  until  its  temperature  sinks  below  that  of  the  air.  The  air  in  contact 
with  the  earth  of  course  participates  in  this  reduction  of  temperature ;  the 
aqueous  vapor  present  speedily  reaches  its  point  of  maximum  density,  and 
then  begins  to  deposit  moisture,  whose  quantity  will  depend  upon  the  pro* 
portion  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  the  cooUng 
process  has  been  carried. 

It  is  observed  that  dew  is  most  abundant  in  a  clear  calm  night,  succeeding 
a  hot  day;  under  tliese  circumstances,  the  quantity  of  vapor  in  the  air  is 
usually  very  great,  and  at  the  same  time  radiation  proceeds  with  most  facility. 
At  such  times,  a  thermometer  laid  on  the  ground  will,  after  some  time,  indi- 
cate a  temperature  of  10^,  15°,  or  even  20°  below  that  of  the  air  a  few  feet 
higher.  Clouds  hinder  the  formation  of  dew,  by  reflecting  back  to  the  earth 
the  heat  radiated  from  its  surface,  and  thus  preventing  the  necessary  reduc- 
tion  of  temperature;  and  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  a  screen  of  the  thin- 
nest  material  stretched  at  a  little  height  above  the  ground.  In  this  manner 
gardeners  oflen  preserve  delicate  plants  from  destruction  by  the  frosts  of 
spring  and  autumn.  The  piercing  cold  felt  just  before  and  at  sunrise,  even 
in  the  height  of  summer,  is  the  consequence  of  this  refrigeration  having 
reached  its  maximum. 

Wind  also  effectually  prevents  the  deposition  of  dew,  by  constantly  renew- 
ing the  a!r  lying  upon  the  earth  before  it  has  had  its  temperature  sufficiently 
reduced  to  cause  condensation  of  moisture. 

Many  curious  experiments  may  be  made  by  exposing  on  the  ground  at 
night  bodies  which  differ  in  their  powers  of  radiation.  If  a  piece  of  black 
cloth  and  a  plate  of  bright  metal  be  thus  treated,  the  former  will  oAen  be 
found  in  the  morning  covered  with  dew,  while  the  latter  remains  dry. 

Laud  and  sea-breezes  are  certain  periodical  winds  common  to  most  sea- 
coasts  within  the  tropics,  but  by  no  means  confined  to  those  regions.  It  is 
observed,  that  a  few  hours  after  sunrise  a  breeze  springs  up  at  sea,  and  blows 
directly  on  shore,  and  that  its  intensity  increases  as  the  day  advances,  and 
declines  and  gradually  expires  near  sunset.  Shortly  afterwards  a  wind  arises 
in  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  namely,  from  the  land  towards  the  sea,  lasts 
the  whole  of  the  night,  and  only  ceases  with  the  reappearance  of  the  sun. 

It  is  easy  to  give  an  explanation  of  these  efiects.  When  the  sun  shines  at 
once  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  that  of  the  sea,  the  two  become  un- 
equally heated  from  their  different  absorbing  power ;  the  land  becomes  much 
the  warmer.  The  air  over  the  heated  surface  of  the  ground,  being  expanded 
by  heat,  rises,  and  has  its  place  supplied  by  colder  air  flowing  from  the  sea, 
producing  the  sea-breeze.  When  the  sun  sets,  both  sea  and  land  begin  to 
cool  by  radiation ;  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  latter  wiH,  however,  fer  exceed 
that  of  the  former,  and  its  temperature  will  rapidly  fall.     The  air  above  be- 
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coming  cooled  and  condensed,  flows  outwards  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
flaid  pressure,  and  displaces  the  warmer  air  of  the  ocean.  In  this  manner, 
by  an  interchange  of  air  between  sea  and  land,  the  otherwise  oppressive  heat 
is  moderated,  to  the  great  advantage  of  those  who  inhabit  such  localities. 
The  land  and  sea-breezes  extend  to  a  small  distance  only  from  shore,  bat 
afford,  notwithstanding,  essential  aid  to  coasting  navigation,  since  vessels  on 
either  tack  enjoy  a  fair  wind  during  the  greater  part  of  both  day  and  night 

TBAV8XI88IOV  OT  HXATJ  DZATHBBXJLKCT. 

Rays  of  heat,  in  passing  through  air,  receive  no  more  obstruction  than  those 
of  light  under  similar  circumstances ;  but  with  other  transparent  media  the 
case  is  different.  If  a  parabolic  mirror  be  taken  and  its  axis  directed  towards 
the  sun,  the  rays  both  of  heat  and  light  will  be  reflected  to  the  focus,  which 
will  exhibit  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  fuse  a  piece  of  metal,  or  fire  a 
combustible  body.  If  a  plate  of  glass  be  now  placed  between  the  mirror 
and  the  sun,  the  effect  will  be  but  little  diminished. 

Now,  let  the  same  experiment  be  made  with  the  heat  and  light  of  a  com- 
mon fire ;  both  will  be  concentrated  by  reflection  as  before ;  but,  on  interpos- 
ing the  glass,  the  heating  effect  at  the  focus  will  be  reduced  almost  to  no- 
thing, while  the  light  will  not  have  undergone  perceptible  diminution.  ThuSi 
the  rays  of  heat  coming  from  the  sun  traverse  glass  with  facility,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  those  emanating  from  an  ordinary  red-hot  body. 

In  the  year  1833,  M.  Melloni  published  the  first  of  a  series  of  exceedingly 
valuable  researches  on  this  subject,  which  are  to  be  found  in  detail  in  various 
volumes  of  the  Annale$  de  Chimie  et  de  Pkynque.*  It  will  be  necessary,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  describe  the  method  of  operations  followed  by  this  phi- 
losopher. 

Not  long  before,  two  very  remarkable  facts  had  been  discovered :  first,  that 
a  current  of  electricity,  however  produced,  exercises  a  singular  and  perfectly 
definite  action  on  a  magnetic  needle ;  and,  secondly,  that  an  electric  current 
may  be  generated  by  the  unequal  effects  of  heat  on  different  metals  in  con- 
tact. If  a  wire  conveying  an  electrical  current  be  brought  near  a  magnetic 
needle,  the  latter  will  immediately  alter  its  position  and  assume  a  new  one, 
as  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  wire  as  the  mode  of  suspension  and  the  mag- 
netism of  the  earth  will  permit  When  the  wire,  for 
example,  is  placed  directly  over  the  needle,  while  the  Fig.  56. 

current   it  carries  travels   from   north  to   south,  the  

needle  is  defieoted  from  its  ordinary  direction  and  the  ■— ^ 

north  pole  driven  to  the  eastward.   When  the  current 

is  reversed,  the  same  pole  deviates  to  an  equal  amount 

towards  the  west    Placing  the  wire  below  the  needle 

instead  of  above  produces  the  same  effect  as  reversing 

the  current 

When  the  needle  is^  subjected  to  the  action  of  two 
currents  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  above  and  the 
other  below,  they  will  obviously  concur  in  their  ef- 
fects. The  same  thing  happens  when  the  wire  carrying  the  current  is  bent 
upon  itself,  and  the  needle  placed  between  the  two  portions;  and,  since  every 
time  the  bending  is  repeated  a  fresh  portion  of  the  current  is  made  to  act  in 
the  same  manner  upon  the  needle,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  current,  too  feeble 
to  produce  any  effect  when  a  simple  straight  wire  is  employed,  may  be  made 
by  this  contrivance  to  exhibit  a  powerful  action  on  the  magnet     It  is  on  this 

*  Translated  also  in  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs. 
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Fig.  57. 


Fig.  58. 


principle  that  instruments  called  gahanotnetertf 
gahanoacopes,   or  multipliers  are   constructed ; 
they  serve  not  only  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
electrical  cnrrents,  but  to  show  by  the  efTect 
upon  the  needle  the  direction  in  which  they 
are  moving.    By  using  a  very  long  coil  of  wire, 
and  two  needles,  immovably  connected,  and 
hung  by  a  fine  filament  of  silk,  almost  any  de- 
gree of  sensibility  may  be  communicated  to  the 
apparatus. 
When  two  pieces  of  difierent  metals  connected  together  at  each  end  have 
one  of  their  joints  more  heated  than  the  other,  an  electric  current  is   im- 
mediately set  up.     Of  all  the  metals  tried,  bismuth  and  antimony  form  the 
most  powerful  combination.     A  single  pair  of  bars,  having  one  of  their  junc- 
tions heated  in  the  manner  shown,  can  deve- 
lop a  current  strong  enough  to  deflect  a  com- 
pass-needle placed  within,  and,  by  arranging 
a  number  in  a  series  and  heating  their  alter- 
nate ends,  the  intensity  of  the  current  may  be 
very  much  increased.     Such  an  arrangement 
is  called  a  thermoelectric  pile.     M.  Melloni 
constructed  a  very  small  thermo-electric  pile 
of  this  kind,  containing  fifVy-five  slender  bars 
of  bismuth  and  antimony,  laid  side  by  side  and 
soldered  together  at  their  alternate  ends.     He 
connected  this  pile  with  an  exceedingly  deli- 
cate multiplier,  and  found  himself  in  the  possession  of  an  instrument  for 
measuring  small  variations  of  temperature  far  surpassing  in  delicacy  the  air- 
thermokneter  in  its  most  sensitive  form,  and  having  great  advantages  in  other 
•respects  over  that  instrument  when  employed  for  the  purposes  to  which  he 
devoted  it. 

The  substances  whose  powers  of  transmission  were  to  be  examined  were 
cut  into  plates  of  a  determinate  thickness,  and  af^er  being  well  polished, 
arranged  in  succession  in  front  of  the  little  pile,  the  extremity  of  which  was 
blackened  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  rays.  A  perforated  screen,  the  area 
of  whose  aperture  equaled  that  of  the  face  of  the  pile,  was  placed  between 
the  source  of  heat  and  the  body  under  trial,  while  a  second  screen  served  to 
intercept  all  radiation  until  the  moment  of  the  experimint. 

After  much  preliminary  labor  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  capabilities  of 
the  apparatus  and  the  value  of  its  indications,  an  extended  series  of  researches 

Fig.  59. 


were  undertaken  and  carried  on  during  a  long  period  with  great  success ; 
some  of  the  most  curious  results  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table. 
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Four  different  sources  of  heat  were  employed  in  these  experiments,  difier- 
iog  in  their  degrees  of  intensity :  the  naked  flame  of  an  oil  lamp :  a  coil  of  pla- 
tinum wire  heated  to  redness;  blackened  copper  at  7^4°;  and  the  same 
heated  to  212^ 


TrausmiBflion  of  100 

Substances. 

rays  of  heat  from 

• 

• 

■»M 

♦* 

(Thickness  of  plate  .1  inch,  nearly.) 

1 

■ 

|i 

92 

A 

ll 

o 

92 

92 

92 

Rock-salt,  transparent  and  colorless 

Fluor-spar,  colorless 

78 

69 

42 

33 

Rock-salt,  muddy 

65 

65 

65 

65 

Beryl           .             -            -            - 

54 

23 

13 

0 

Fluor- spar,  greenish       .             -            - 

46 

38 

24 

20 

Iceland  spar            -             -             - 

39 

28 

6 

0 

Plate-glass          -             -             -             - 

39 

24 

6 

0 

Rock-crystal             -.            -             - 

38 

28 

6 

0 

Rock-crystal,  brown 

37 

28 

6 

0 

Tourmaline,  dark  green 

18 

16 

3 

0 

Citric  acid,  transparent 

11 

2 

0 

0 

Alum,  transparent  -            .             . 

9 

2 

0 

0 

Sugar-candy      -             -             -             - 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Fluor-spar,  green,  translucent 

8 

6 

4 

3 

Ice,  pure  and  transparent 

6 

0 

0 

0 

On  examining  tbis  remarkable  table,  which  is  an  abstract  of  one  much 
more  extensive,  the  first  tbing  that  strikes  the  eye  is  the  want  of  connection 
between  the  power  of  transmitting  heat  and  that  of  transmitting  light;  tak- 
ing, for  instance,  the  oil-lamp  as  the  source  of  heat,  out  of  a  quantity  of  heat 
represented  by  100  rays  felling  upon  the  pile,  the  proportion  intercepted  by 
similar  plates  of  rock  salt,  glass,  and  alum,  may  be  expressed  by  the  num- 
bers, 8,  61,  and  91 ;  and  yet  these  bodies  are  equally  transparent  with  re- 
spect to  light  Gen^lly  speaking,  color  was  found  to  interfere  with  the 
transmissive  power,  but  to  a  very  unequal  extent ;  thus,  in  fluor-spar,  color- 
less, greenish,  and  deep  green,  the  quantities  transmitted  were  78,  46,  and  8, 
while  the  difference  between  colorless  and  brown  rock-crystal  was  only  1. 
Bodies  absolutely  opaque,  as  wood,  metals,  and  black  marble,  stopped  the 
rays  completely,  although  it  was  found  that  the  faculty  of  transmission  was 
possessed  to  a  certain  extent  by  some  which  were  nearly  in  that  condition,  as 
thick  plates  of  brown  quartz,  black  mica,  and  black  glass. 

When  rays  of  heat  had  once  passed  through  a  plate  of  any  substance,  the 
interposition  of  a  second  similar  plate  occasioned  much  less  loss  than  the 
first;  the  same  thing  happened  when  a  number  were  interposed,  the  rays, 
after  traversing  one  plate,  being  but  little  interrupted  by  others  of  a  similar 
nature. 

The  next  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  great  difference  in  the  properties  of  the 
rays  from  different  sources.  Out  of  100  rays  from  each  source  which  fell  on 
rock-salt,  the  same  proportion  was  always  transmitted,  whether  the  rays  pro- 
ceeded from  the  intensely  heated  flame,  the  red-hot  platinum  wire,  or  the 
copper  at  734°  or  212°  ;  but  this  is  true  of  no  other  substance  in  the  list.     In 
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the  case  of  plate-glass,  we  have  the  numbers  39,  24,  6,  and  0,  as  represent- 
atives of  the  comparative  quantities  of  heat  transmitted  through  the  plate 
from  each  source  j  or  in  the  three  varieties  of  fluor«spar,  as  below  stated  :— - 


Flame. 

Red-heat. 

7340. 

2120 

Colorless 

78 

69 

42 

33 

Greenish 

46 

38 

24 

20 

Dark  green    . 

8 

6 

4 

3 

While  one  substance,  beryl,  out  of  100  rays  from  an  intensely  heated 
source,  suffers  54  to  pass,  and  from  the  same  number,  that  is,  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  heat,  from  metal  at  212°,  none  at  all,  another  transmits  rays  from  the 
two  sources  mentioned  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  3. 

These,  and  many  other  curious  phenomena,  are  fully  and  completely  ex- 
plained on  the  supposition,  that  among  the  invisible  rays  of  heat  differences 
are  to  be  found  exactly  analogous  to  those  differences  between  rays  of  light 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  colors.  Rock-salt  is  the  only  substance 
yet  known  which  is  truly  cHathermanouSj  or  equally  transparent  to  all  kinds 
of  heat  rays ;  it  is  to  the  latter  what  white  glass  or  water  is  to  light ;  it  suf- 
fers rays  of  every  description  to  pass  with  equal  &cility.  All  other  bodies 
act  like  colored  glasses,  absorbing  certain  of  the  rays  more  abundantly  than 
the  rest,  and  colorings  as  it  were,  the  heat  which  passes  through  them. 

These  heat- tints  have  no  direct  relation  to  ordinary  colors;  their  exist* 
euce  is,  nevertheless,  almost  as  clearly  made  out  as  that  of  the  colored  rays 
of  the  spectrum.  Bodies  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature  emit  rays  of 
such  a  tint  only  as  to  be  transmissible  by  a  few  substances ;  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises,  rays  of  other  heat-colors  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  and 
transmission  of  some  portion  of  these  rays  takes  place  through  a  greater 
number  of  bodies;  while  at  the  temperature  of  intense  ignition  we  find  rays 
of  all  colors  thrown  out,  some  or  other  of  which  will  certainly  find  their 
way  through  a  great  variety  of  substances. 

By  cutting  rock-salt  into  prisms  and  lenses,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  radiant 
heat  may  be  refracted  like  ordinary  light,  and  its  beams  made  to  converge  or 
diverge  at  pleasure  ;  and,  lastly,  to  complete  the  analogy,  it  has  been  shown 
to  be  susceptible  of  polarization  by  transmission  through  plates  of  doubly-re- 
fracting minerals,  in  the  same  manner  as  light  itself.* 

*  Dr.  Forbes,  Phil.  Mag.  for  1835;  also  M.  Melloni,  Ann.  Ghim.  et  Phys.  Ixv.  5. 
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A  pxBTicvLAR  species  of  iron  ore  has  long  been  remarkable  for  its  property 
of  attracting  small  pieces  of  iron,  and  causing  them  to  adhere  to  its  sur&ce : 
it  is  called  loadstone,  or  magnetic  iron  ore. 

If  a  piece  of  this  loadstone  be  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  attractive  force  for  particles  of  iron  is  greatest  at  certain  particular  points 
of  its  surface,  while  elsewhere  it  is  much  diminished,  or  even  altogether 
absent.  These  attractive  points,  or  centres  of  greatest  force,  are  denomi- 
nated poles,  and  the  loadstone  itself  is  said  to  be  endued  with  magnetic 
polarity. 

If  one  of  the  poles  of  a  natural  loadstone  be  rubbed  in  a  particular  manner 
over  a  bar  of  steel,  its  characteristic  properties  will  be  communicated  to  the 
bar,  which  will  then  be  found  to  attract  iron-filings  like  the  loadstone 
itself.  Further,  the  attractive  force  will  be  greatest  at  two  points  situated 
very  near  the  extremities  of  the  bar,  and  least  of  all  towards  the  middle. 
The  bar  of  steel  so  treated  is  said  to  be  magnetized,  or  to  constitute  an 
artificial  magnet 

When  a  magnetized  bar  or  natural  magnet  is  suspended  at  its  centre  in 
any  convenient  manner,  so  as  to  be  free  to  move  in  a  horizontal  plane,  it  is 
always  found  to  assume  a  particular  direction  with  regard  to  the  earth,  one 
end  pointing  nearly  north  and  the  other  nearly  south.  If  the  bar  be  moved 
from  this  position,  it  will  tend  to  re-assume  it,  and  afier  a  few  oscillations, 
settle  at  rest  as  before.  The  pole  which  points  towards  the  astronomical 
north  is  usually  distinguished  as  the  north  pole  of  the  bar,  and  that  which 
points  southward,  as  the  south  pole.  A  suspended  magnet,  either  natural  or 
artificial,  of  symmetrical  form,  serves  to  exhibit  certain  phenomena  of  at- 
traction and  repulsion  in  the  presence  of  a  second  magnet,  which  deserve 
particular  attention.  When  a  north  pole  is  presented  to  a  south  pole,  or  a 
south  pole  to  a  north,  attraction  ensues  between  them;  the  ends  of  the  bars 
approach  each  other,  and,  if  permitted,  adhere  with  considerable  force; 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  north  pole  is  brought  near  a  second  north  pole, 
or  a  south  pole  near  another  south  pole,  mutual  repulsion  is  observed,  and 
the  ends  of  the  bars  recede  from  each  other  as  far  as  possible.  Poles  of  an 
opposite  name  attract^  and  of  a  similar  name  repel  each  other.  Thus,  a  small 
beur  or  needle  of  steel,  properly  magnetized  and  suspended,  and  having  its 
poles  marked,  becomes  an  instrument  fitted  not  only  to  discover  the  existence 
of  magnetic  power  in  other  bodies,  but  to  estimate  the  kind  of  polarity  affected 
by  their  difierent  parts. 

A  piece  of  iron  brought  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  magnet  acquires  itself 
magnetic  properties ;  the  intensity  of  the  power  thus  conferred  depends  upon 
that  of  the  magnet  and  upon  the  interval  which  divides  the  two,  becoming 
greater  as  that  interval  decreases,  and  greatest  of  all  when  in  actual  contact 
The  iron  under  these  circumstances  is  said  to  be  magnetized  by  induction  or 
influence,  and  the  effect,  which  in  an  instant  reaches  its  maximum,  is  at  once 
destroyed  by  removing  the  magnet 

When  steel  is  substituted  for  iron  in  this  experiment,  the  inductive  action 
is  hardly  at  first  perceptible,  and  only  becomes  manifest  ader  the  lapse  of  a 
certain  time ;  in  this  state  the  steel  bar  may  be  removed  from  the  magnet 
without  loss  of  polarity.  It  becomes,  indeed,  a  permanent  magnet,  similar  to 
the  first,  and  retains  its  peculiar  properties  for  an  indefinite  period. 
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A  particular  name  is  given  to  this  resistance  which  steel  always  offers  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  both  to  the  development  of  magnetism  and  its  sub- 
sequent destruction ;  it  is  called  tpeciftc  coercive  power. 
The  rule  which  regulates  the  induction  of  magnetic  polarity  in  all  cases  is 

exceedingly  simple,  and  most  impor^ 
Fig*  60.  ant  to  be  remembered.    The  pole  pro- 

duced is  always  of  the  opposite  name 
to  that  which  produces  it,  a  north  pole 
developing  south  polarity,  and  a  south 
pole,  north  polarity.  The  north  pole 
of  the  magnet  figured  in  the  sketch 
induces  south  polarity  in  all  the  nearer 
extremities  of  the  pieces  of  iron  or 
steel  which  surround  it,  and  a  state 
similar  to  its  own  in  all  the  more 
remote  extremities.  The  iron  thus 
magnetized  is  capable  of  exerting  a 
similar  inductive  action  on  a  second 
piece,  and  that  upon  a  third,  and  so 
to  a  great  number,  the  intensity  of  the 
force  diminishing  as  the  distance  from 
the  permanent  magnet  increases.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  a  magnet  is  enabled 
to  bold  up  a  number  of  small  pieces 
of  iron,  or  a  bunch  of  filings,  each  separate  piece  becoming  a  magnet  for  the 
time  by  induction. 

The  only  substances  known  which  unequivocally  exhibit  magnetic  effects 
are  iron  and  certain  of  its  compounds,  nickel,  and  cobalt 

Magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  inter- 
fered with  by  the  interposition  of  substances  destitute  of  magnetic  properties. 
Thick  plates  of  glass,  shellac,  metals,  wood,  or  of  any  substances  except 
those  above  mentioned,  may  be  placed  between  a  magnet  and  a  suspended 
needle,  or  a  piece  of  iron  under  its  influence,  the  distance  being  preserved, 
without  the  least  perceptible  alteration  in  its  attractive  power  or  force  of 
induction. 

One  kind  of  polarity  cannot  be  exhibited  without  the  other.  In  other 
words,  a  magnetic  pole  cannot  be  insulated.  If  a  magnetized  bar  of  steel  be 
broken  at  its  neutral  point,  or  in  the  middle,  each  of  the  broken  ends  acquires 
an  opposite  pole,  so  that  both  portions  of  the  bar  become  perfect  magnets ; 
and,  if  the  division  be  still  further  carried,  if  the  bar  be  broken  into  a  hun- 
dred pieces,  each  fragment  will  be  a  complete  magnet,  having  its  own  north 
and  south  poles. 

This  experiment  serves  to  show  very  clearly  that  the  apparent  polarity  of 
the  bar  is  the  consequence  of  the  polarity  of  each  individual  particle,  the 
poles  of  the  bar  being  merely  points  through  which  the  resultants  of  all  these 

Fig.  61. 
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forces  pass;  the  large  magnet  is  made  up  of  an  immense  number  of  little 
magnets  regularly  arranged  side  by  side,  all  having  their  north  poles  looking 
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one  way,  and  their  south  poles  the  other.  The  middle  portion  of  such  a  sys- 
tem cannot  possibly  exhibit  attractive  or  repulsive  effects  on  an  external  body, 
because  each  pole  is  in  close  juxta-position  with  one  of  an  opposite  name 
and  of  equal  power ;  hence  their  forces  will  be  exerted  in  opposite  directions 
and  complete^  neutralize  each  other's  influence.  Such  will  not  be  the  case 
at  the  extremities  of  the  bar ;  there  uncompensated  polarity  will  be  found  ca- 
pable of  exerting  its  specific  power. 

This  idea  of  regular  polarization  of  particles  of  matter  in  virtue  of  a  pair 
of  opposite  and  equal  forces,  is  not  confined  to  magnetic  phenomena ;  it  is  the 
leading  principle  in  electricsil  science,  and  is  constantly  reproduced  in  some 
form  or  other  in  every  discussion  involving  the  consideration  of  molecular 
forces. 

Artificial  steel  magnets  arp  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms ;  such  as 
small,  light  needles,  mounted  with  an  agate  cap  for  suspension  upon  a  fine 
point ;  straight  bars  of  various  kinds ;  bars  curved  into  the  shape  of  a  hors^ 
shoe,  &c.  All  these  have  regular  polarity  communicated  to  them  by  certain 
processes  of  rubbing  or  touching  with  another  magnet,  which  require  care, 
but  are  not  otherwise  difficult  of  execution.  When  great  power  is  wished 
for,  a  number  of  bars  may  be  screwed  together,  with  their  similar  ends  in 
contact,  and  in  this  way  it  is  easy  to  construct  permanezit  steel  magnets  capa* 
ble  of  sustaining  great  weights.  To  prevent  the  gradual  destruction  of  mag- 
netic force,  which  would  otherwise  occur,  it  is  usual  to  arm  each  pole  with  a 
piece  of  soft  iron,  or  keeper,  which,  becoming  magnetized  by  induction,  serves 
to  sustain  the  polarity  of  the  bar,  and  even  increase  in  some  cases  its  energy. 

The  direction  sx>ontaneousIy  assumed  by  a  suspended  needle  indicates  that 
the  earth  itself  has  the  properties  of  an  enormous  magnet,  whose  south  pole 
is  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  A  line  joining  the  two  poles  of  such  a  needle 
or  bar  indicates  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian  of  the  place,  which  is 
a  vertical  plane  coincident  with  the  direction  of  the  needle. 

The  magnetic  meridian  of  a  place  is  not  usually  coincident  with  its  geo- 
graphical meridian,  but  makes  with  the  latter  a  certain  angle  called  the  varia' 
tion  or  declination  of  the  needle;  in  other  words,  the  magnetic  poles  are  not 
situated  within  the  line  of  the  axis  of  rotation. 

The  amount  of  this  declination  of  the  needle  from  the  true  north  and  south 
not  only  varies  at  different  places,  but  at  the  same  place  at  different  periods. 
Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  declination  was 
eastward ;  in  1660,  it  was  0;  that  is  the  needle  pointed  due  north  and  south. 
Afterwards  it  became  westerly,  slowly  increasing  until  the  year  1818,  when 
it  reached  24^  3(/,  since  which  time  it  has  been  slowly  diminishing. 

If  a  steel  bar  be  supported  on  a  horizontal  axis  passing  exactly  through  its 
centre  of  gravity,  it  will  of  course  remain  equally  balanced  in  any  position 
in  which  it  may  happen  to  be  placed ;  if  the  bar  so  adjusted  be  then  mag 
netized,  it  will  be  found  to  take  a  permanent  direction,  the  north  pole  being 
downwards,  and  the  bar  making  an  angle  of  about  70^,  with  a  horizontal 
plane  passing  through  the  axis.  This  is  called  the  cf^,  or  inclination  of  the 
needle,  and  shows  the  direction  in  which  the  force  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
is  most  energetically  exerted.  The  amount  of  this  dip  is  variable  in  different 
latitudes;  near  the  equator  it  is  very  small,  the  needle  remaining  nearly  or 
quite  horizontal ;  as  the  latitude  increases  the  dip  becomes  more  decided ;  and 
over  the  magnetic  pole  the  bar  becomes  completely  vertical.  Such  a  situation 
is  in  fact  to  be  found  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  considerably  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  geographical  pole,  in  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  lat.  70^  5'  N.  and  lon- 
gitude 94^  46^  W.;  the  dipping-needle  has  here  been  seen  to  point  directly 
downwards,  while  the  horizontal  or  compass-needle  ceased  to  traverse.    The 
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position  of  the  south  magnetic  pole  has  lately  been  determined  by  the  obser- 
vations of  Captain  Ross  to  be  about  lat.  73°  S.  and  long.  130°  E. 

By  observing  a  great  number  of  points  near  the  equator  in  which  the  dip 
becomes  reduced  to  nothing,  a  line  may  be  traced  around  the  earth,  called 
the  magnetic  equator,  and  nearly  parallel  to  this,  on  both  sides,  a  number  of 
smaller  circles  called  lines  of  equal  dip.  These  lines  present  great  irregu* 
larities  when  compared  with  the  equator  itself  and  the  parallels  of  latitude, 
the  magnetic  equator  deviating  from  the  terrestrial  one  as  much  as  12°  at  its 
point  of  greatest  divergence.  Like  the  horizontal  declination,  the  dip  is  also 
subject  to  change  at  the  same  place.  Observations  have  not  yet  been  made 
during  sufficient  time  to  determine  accurately  the  law  and  rate  of  alteration, 
and  great  practical  difficulties  exist  also  in  the  construction  of  the  instruments. 
In  the  year  1773  it  was  about  72° ;  at  the  present  time  it  is  near  69°  %/  in 
London. 
'  The  inductive  power  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  may  be  shown  by 
holding  in  a  vertical  position  a  bar  of  very  soil  iron ;  the  lower  end  will  be 
found  to  possess  strong  north  polarity,  and  the  upper,  the  contrary  state.  On 
reversing  the  bar  the  poles  are  also  reversed.  AH  masses  of  iron  whatever, 
when  examined  by  a  suspended  needle,  will  be  found  in  a  state  of  magnetic 
polarity  by  the  influence  of  the  earth ;  iron  columns,  tools  in  a  smith's  shop,' 
fire-irons,  and  other  like  objects,  are  all  usually  magnetic,  and  those  made  of 
steel  permanently  so.  On  board  ship,  the  presence  of  so  many  large  masses 
of  iron,  guns,  anchors,  water-tanks,  &c.,  thus  polarized  by  the  earth,  causes  a 
derangement  of  the  compass-needles  to  a  very  dangerous  extent ;  happily,  a 
plan  has  been  devised  for  determining  the  amount  of  this  local  attraction  in 
different  positions  of  the  ship,  and  making  suitable  corrections. 

The  mariner's  compass,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  suspended  needle 
attached  to  a  circular  card  marked  with  the  points,  was  not  in  general  use  in 
Europe  before  the  year  1300,  although  the  Chinese  have  had  it  from  very 
early  antiquity.  Its  value  to  the  navigator  is  now  very  much  increased  by 
correct  observations  of  the  exact  amount  of  the  declination  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  world. 
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ELECTRICITY. 

If  glass,  or  amber,  or  sealing-wax  be  rubbed  with  a  dry  cloth,  it  acquires 
the  power  of  attracting  light  bodies,  as  feathers,  dust,  or  bits  of  paper;  this  is 
the  result  of  a  new  and  peculiar  condition  of  the  body  rubbed,  called  electrical 
excitation. 

If  a  light  downy  feather  be  suspended  by  a  thread  of  white  silk,  and  a  dry 
glass  tube,  excited  by  rubbing,  be  presented  to  it,  the  feather  will  be  strongly 
attracted  to  the  tube,  adhere  to  its  surface  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  fail 
off.  If  the  tube  be  now  excited  anew,  and  presented  to  the  feather,  the  latter 
will  be  strongly  repelled. 

The  same  experiment  may  be  repeated  with  shellac  or  resin ;  the  feather 
in  its  ordinary  state  will  be  drawn  towards  the  excited  body,  and,  after  touch- 
ing, again  driven  from  it  with  a  certain  degree  of  force. 

Now,  let  the  feather  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  excited  glass,  so  as  to 
be  repelled  by  that  substance,  and  let  a  piece  of  excited  sealing-wax  be  pre- 
sented to  it ;  a  degree  of  attraction  will  be  observed  fax  exceeding  that  ex- 
hibited  when  the  feather  is  in  its  ordinary  state.  Or,  again,  let  the  feather 
be  made  repulsive  for  sealing-wax,  and  then  the  excited  glass  be  presented ; 
strong  attraction  will  ensue. 

The  reader  will  at  once  see  the  perfect  parallelism  between  the  effects 
described  and  some  of  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  ;  the  electrical  excite- 
ment having  a  twofold  nature^  like  the  opx)08ite  polarities  of  the  magnet.  A 
body  to  which  one  kind  of  excitement  has  been  communicated  is  attracted 
by  another  body  in  the  opponte  state,  and  repelled  by  one  in  the  same  state. 
The  excited  glass  and  resin  being  to  each  other  as  the  north  and  south  poles 
of  a  pair  of  magnetized  bars. 

To  distinguish  these  two  different  forms  of  excitement,  terms  are  employed, 
which,  although  originating  in  some  measure  in  theoretical  views  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  electrical  disturbance,  may  be  understood  by  the  student  as  purely 
arbitrary  and  distinctive ;  it  is  customary  to  call  the  electricity  manifested  by 
glass  poritive  or  vitreous,  and  that  developed  in  the  case  of  shellac,  and  bodies  of 
the  same  class,  negative  or  resinous.  The  kind  of  electricity  depends  in  some 
measure  upon  the  nature  of  the  surface ;  smooth  glass  rubbed  with  silk  or 
woollen  becomes  positive,  but  when  ground  or  roughened  by  sand  or  emery, 
it  acquires  under  the  same  circumstances  a  negative  charge. 

The  repulsion  shown  by  bodies  In  the  same  electrical  state  is  taken  ad- 
Fig.  62.  Fig.  63.    . 
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-vantage  of  to  construct  instraments  for  indicating  electrical  excitement  and 
pointing  out  its  kind.  Two  balls  of  alder*pith,  hung  by  threads  or  very 
fine  metal  wires,  serve  this  purpose  in  many  cases;  they  open  out  when 
excited  in  yirtue  of  their  mutual  repulsion,  and  show  by  the  degree  of  diverg- 
ence the  extent  to  which  the  excitement  has  been  carried.  A  pair  of  gold 
leaves  suspended  beneath  a  bell  jar,  and  communicating  with  a  metal  cap 
above,  constitute  a  much  more  delicate  arrangement,  and  one  of  great  value 
in  all  electrical  investigations.  These  instruments  are  called  electroscopes  or 
electrometers ;  when  excited  by  the  communication  of  a  known  kind  of  elec- 
tricity, they  show,  by  an  increased  or  diminished  divergence,  the  state  of  an 
electrified  body  brought  into  their  neighborhood. 

One  kind  of  electricity  can  no  more  be  developed  without  the  other  than 
one  kind  of  magnetism ;  the  rubber  and  the  body  rubbed  always  assume 
opposite  states,  and  the  positive  condition  on  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  matter 
is  invariably  accompanied  by  a  negative  state  in  all  surrounding  bodies. 

The  induction  of  magnetism  in  soA  iron  has  its  exact  counterpart  in  electri- 
city ;  a  body  already  electrified  disturbs  or  polarizes  the  particles  of  all  sur- 
rounding  substances  in  the  same  manner  and  according  to  the  same  law, 
inducing  a  state  opposite  to  its  own^  in  the  nearer  portions,  and  a  similar  state 
in  the  more  remote  parts.    A  series  of  globes  suspended  by  silk  threads,  in 

Fig.  64. 

the  manner  represented,  will  each  become  electric  by  induction  when  a 
charged  body  is  brought  near  the  end  of  the  series,  like  so  many  pieces  of 
iron  in  the  vicinity  of  a  magnet,  the  positive  half  of  each  globe  looking  in  one 
and  the  same  direction,  and  the  negative  half  in  the  opposite  one.  The  posi- 
tive and  negative  signs  are  intended  to  represent  the  states. 

The  intensity  of  the  induced  electrical  disturbance  diminishes  with  the 
distance  from  the  charged  body ;  if  this  be  removed  or  discharged,  all  the 
efiects  cease  at  once. 

So  far,  the  greatest  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  these  two  sets  of 
phenomena ;  but  here  it  seems  in  great  measure  to  cease.  Magnetic  proper- 
ties are  enjoyed  by  three  metals  only,  and  a  very  few  of  their  compounds, 
out  of  the  whole  list  of  substances  known :  electrical  excitation  is  common  to 
every  form  of  matter^  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous.  The  magnetic  polarity  of  a 
piece  of  steel  can  awaken  polarity  in  a  second  piece  in  contact  with  it  by  the 
act  of  induction,  and  in  so  doing  loses  nothing  whatever  of  its  power;  this  is 
an  efiect  completely  different  from  the  apparent  transfer  or  discharge  of  elec- 
tricity constantly  witnessed,  which  in  the  air  and  in  liquids  often  gives  rise 
to  the  appearance  of  a  bright  spark  of  fire.  Indeed,  ordinary  magnetic  efiects 
comprise  two  groups  of  phenomena  only,  those  namely  of  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion, and  those  of  induction.  But  in  electricity,  in  addition  to  phenomena 
very  closely  resembling  these,  we  have  the  effects  of  discharge,  to  which  there 
is  nothing  analogous  in  magnetism,  and  which  takes  place  in  an  instant  when 
any  electrified  body  is  put  in  communication  with  the  earth  by  any  one  of 
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the  class  of  substances  called  condaotors  of  electricity;  all  signs  of  electrical 
disturbance  then  ceasing. 

These  conductors  of  electricity,  which  thus  permit  discharge  to  take  place 
through  their  mass,  are  thus  contrasted  with  another  class  of  substances  called 
non-conductors  or  insulators.  The  di^rence,  however,  is  only  one  of  degree, 
not  of  kind ;  the  very  best  conductors  offer  a  certain  resistance  to  the  electrical 
discharge,  and  the  most  perfect  insulators  permit  it  to  a  small  extent.  The 
metals  are  by  far  the  best- conductors;  glass,  silk,  shellac,  and  dry  gas,  or  vapor 
of  any  sort,  the  very  worst ;  and  between  these  there  are  bodies  of  all  degrees 
of  conducting  power. 

Electrical  discharges  take  place  silently  and  without  disturbance  in  good 
conductors  of  sufficient  size.  But  if  the  charge  be  very  intense,  and  the  con- 
ductor very  small  or  imperfect  from  its  nature,  it  is  often  destroyed  with 
violence. 

When  a  break  is  made  in  a  conductor  employed  in  effecting  the  discharge 
of  a  highly-excited  body,  disruptive  or  spark-discharge,  so  well  known,  takes 
place  across  the  intervening  air,  provided  the  ends  of  the  conductor  be  not  too 
distant  The  electrical  spark  itself  presents  many  points  of  interest  in  the 
modifications  to  which  it  is  liable. 

The  time  of  transit  of  the  electrical  wave  through  a  chain  of  good  conduct- 
ing bodies  of  great  length  is  so  minute  as  to  be  altogether  inappreciable  to 
ordinary  means  of  observation.  Professor  Wheatstone's  very  ingenious  ex- 
periments on  the  subject  give  a  velocity  approaching  that  of  light. 

Electrical  excitation  is  apparent  only  upon  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  or 
those  portions  directed  towards  other  objects  capable  of  assuming  the  opposite 
state.  An  insulated  ball  charged  with  positive  electricity,  and  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  is  maintained  in  that  state  by  the  inductive  action  of  the 
walls  of  the  apartment,  which  immediately  become  negatively  electrified ; 
in  the  interior  of  the  ball  there  is  absolutely  no  electricity  to  be  found, 
although  it  may  be  constructed  of  open  metal  gauze,  with  meshes  half  an 
inch  wide.  Even  on  the  surface  the  distribution  of  electrical  force  will  not 
always  be  the  same;  it  will  depend  upon  the  figure  of  the  body  itself,  and  its 
position  with  regard  to  surrounding  objects.  The  polarity  will  always  be 
highest  in  the  projecting  extremities  of  the  same  conducting  mass,  and 
greatest  of  all  when  these  are  attenuated  to  points,  in  which  case  the  in- 
equality becomes  so  great  that  discharge  takes  place  to  the  air,  and  the  ex- 
cited condition  cannot  be  maintained. 

The  construction  and  use  of  the  common  electrical  machine,  and  other 
pieces  of  apparatus  of  great  practical  utility,  will,  by  the  aid  of  these  prin- 
ciples, become  intelligible. 

A  glass  cylinder  is  mounted  with  its  axis  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  handle  or  winch  by  which  it  may  be  turned.  A  leather 
cushion  is  made  to  press  by  a  spring  against  one  side  of  the  cylinder,  while  a 
large  metallic  conducting  body,  armed  with  a  number  of  points  next  the  glass, 
occupies  the  other;  both  cushion  and  conductor  are  insulated  by  glass  sup- 
ports, and  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  former  a  piece  of  silk  is  attached  long 
enough  to  reach  half  round  the  cylinder.  Upon  the  cushion  is  spread  a 
quantity  of  a  soft  amalgam  of  tin,  zinc,  and  mercury,*  mixed  up  with  a 
little  grease;  this  substance  is  found  by  experience  to  excite  glass  most 
powerfully.  The  cylinder  as  it  turns  thus  becomes  charged  by  friction 
against  the  rubber,  and  as  quickly  discharged  by  the  row  of  points  aKached 
to  the  great  conductor ;  and  as  the  latter  is'  also  completely  insulated,  its 
surface  speedily  acquires  a  charge  of  positive  electricity,  which  may  be  com 

*  1  part  tin,  2  zinc,  and  6  mercury. 


mniiicat£<t  by  contact  to  other  inaulated  bodies  Tbs  maiinDiim  «fieot  is  pro> 
duced  when  Iha  ruUief  is  conaecled  by  a  chain  or  wiis  with  the  earth.  If 
B^alive  electricity  ba  wanted,  the  rubber  must  be  iaiulated  and  the  condoctot 
digidiarged. 

Another  farm  of  the  electrical  machine  sonsisli  of  a  citcalar  plate  of  glaaa 
moving  upon  an  axis,  and  piovided  with  two  paicg  of  ciuhioni  oi  rubber*, 

Fig,  66. 
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iusDlaled  conducloi,  armed  as  befbte  with  pomts,  discharges  the  plate  na  it 
turns,  the  rubbers  being  at  the  same  lime  conaected  with  the  giouud  bj  the 
'wood-work  of  the  mnohine,  or  by  a  strip  of  metaL  This  modiScation  of  (ha 
appHratua  is  pieforrod  in  all  cases  where  considerable  power  is  wanted. 

In  the  practical  manBgemenl  of  electrical  apparalaB,  great  cars  must  be 
taken  (0  prevent  deposition  of  moisture  from  the  air  upon  the  surface  of  the 
glass  supports,  whidi  should  nlwHye  be  vamiahed  with  fine  lac  disaalved  in 
alcohol  J  the  elighlast  film  of  water  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  power  of  iaiti- 
latiOD.  The  rubbers  also  must  be  caiefully  dried  before  use,  and  the  amal* 
gain  renewed  if  nsedM;  in  damp  weather  much  trouble  isoAen  eiperienoed 
in  bringing  the  machine  into  powerful  action. 

When  a  pieoe  of  iron  is  applied  to  a  steel  magnet,  the  polarity  of  Ibe  lallMT 
is  exalted  by  the  reaction  of  the  newly  developed  force  j  in  the  same  manner 
the  intensity  of  the  electrical  charge  on  the  surbce  of  a  conductor  can  be 
raised  by  the  jntla-poeilion  of  a  second  conducting  body,  the  two  being  sepa- 
rated by  an  insnlaling  medium.  If  a  disc  of  metal  be  connected  with  the 
machine,  and  a  second  disc  placed  opposite,  within  a  few  inches,  and  con- 
nected  with  the  earth,  the  positiTe  state  of  the  first  will  be  greatly  augmented 
by  the  induced  negative  condition  of  the  second;  the  limit  is  in  this  case,  how- 
ever, soon  reached,  becaose  (be  intervening  air  easily  permits  spark-discharge 
to  take  place  (fatongb  its  substance.  With  a  solid  insulating  body,  as  glass  or 
lac,  this  happens  with  much  gccater  difficulty,  even  when  the  plate  of  insu- 
lating matter  is  very  Ihin.  It  is  on  (his  principle  that  instniments  for  the 
accumulatton  of  electricity  depend,  among  which  the  Leyden  jar  is  (he  most 
important. 

A  thin  glass  jar  is  coated  on  both  sides  wiih  tin-ibil,  care  being  taken  to 
leave  several  inches  of  the  upper  part  uncovered ;  a  wire,  terminating  in  a 
tnelatlic  knob,  communicates  with  (he  internal  coatingj 
when  the  outside  of  the  jar  is  connected  with  the  earth,  ^'S-  *>'■ 

and  the  knob  put  in  contact  with  the  conductor  of  the  ma- 
chine, the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  glass  become 
respectively  positive  and  negative,  until  a  very  great  de- 
gree of  intensity  has  been  attained.  On  completing  the 
coimection  between  the  two  coatings  by  a  metallic  wire 
or  rod,  discharge  occurs  In  the  form  of  an  exceedingly 
bright  spark,  accompanied  by  a  loud  snap ;  and  if  the  body 
be  interposed  in  the  circuit,  the  peculiar  and  disagreeable 
sensation  of  the  electric  shock  is  felt  at  the  moment  of  its 

By  enlarging  the  diraenaions  of  the  jar,  or  by  connecting 
together  a  number  in  such  a  manner  that  all  may  be 
charged  and  discharged  simultaneously,  the  power  of  the 
apparatus  may  be  greatly  augmented-  Thin  wires  of 
metal  may  be  flised  and  dissipated ;  piecea  of  wood  may  be  shattered,  many 
combusliMe  si^tsnces  set  on  fire,  and  all  the  wetl-kuown  eSecta  of  lightning 
exhibited  npon  a  small  scale. 

The  electric  spark  is  often  very  conveniently  employed  in  chemical  in- 
quiries for  firing  gaseous  mixtures  in  close  vessels.  A  small  Leyden  jar 
charged  by  the  machine,  is  the  most  efiective  contrivance  for  this  purpose, 
hut,  not  unfrequendy,  a  method  may  be  resorted  to  which  involves  less  prepa- 
ration. This  is  by  the  use  of  the  electrophorns,  A  round  tray  or  dish  of  tinned 
plate  is  prepared,  having  a  siont  wire  round  its  upper  edge;  the  width  may 
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Fig:.  C8.  be  about  twelve  inches,  and  the  depth 

half  an  inch.     This  tray  ie   filled  with 
melted  shellac,  and  the  surface  rendered 
as  even  as  possible.    A  brass  disc,  with 
rounded  edge,  of  about  nine  inches  diame- 
ter, is  also  provided  and  fitted  with  an 
insulating  handle.      When    a    spark   is 
Wanted,  the  resinous  plate  is  excited  by 
striking  with  a  dry,  warm  piece  of  flan- 
nel, or  a  silk  handkerchief;  the  cover  is 
placed  upon  it,  and  touched  by  the  finger. 
When  the  cover  is  raised,  it  is  found  so 
strongly  charged  by  induction  with  positive  electricity,  as  to  give  a  bright 
spark ;  and,  as  the  resin  is  not  discharged  by  the  cover,  which  merely  touches 
it  at  a  few  points,  sparks  may  be  drawn  as  often  as  may  be  wished. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  cause  the  disturbance  of  the  electrical  equilibrium 
of  the  atmosphere  is  due ;  experiment  has  shown  that  the  higher  regions  of 
the  air  are  usually  in  a  positive  state,  the  intensity  of  which  reaches  a  maxi" 
mum  at  a  particular  period  of  the  day.  In  cloudy  and  stormy  weather  the 
distribution  of  the  atmospheric  electricity  becomes  much  deranged,  clouds 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth  often  appearing  in  a  negative  state. 

The  circumstances  of  a  thunder-storm  exactly  resemble  those  of  the  charge 
and  discharge  of  a  coated  plate  or  jar;  the  cloud  and  the  earth  represent  the 
two  coatings,  and  the  intervening  air  the  bad  conducting  body  or  diekctrie. 
The  polarities  of  the  opposed  sur&ce  and  of  the  insulating  medium  between 
them  become  raised  by  mutpal  induction,  until  violent  disruptive  discharge 
takes  place  through  the  air  itself,  or  through  any  other  bodies  which  may 
happen  to  be  in  the  interval.  When  these  are  capable  of  conducting  freely, 
the  discharge  is  silent  and  harmless;  but  in  other  cases  it  often  proves  highly 
destructive.  These  dangerous  effects  are  now  in  a  great  measure  obviated 
by  the  use  of  lightning-rods  attached  to  buildings,  the  erection  of  which,  how- 
ever, demands  a  number  of  precautions  not  always  understood  or  attended  to. 
The  masts  of  ships  may  be  guarded  in  like  manner  by  metal  conductors;  Sir 
W.  Snow  Harris  has  devised  a  most  ingenious  plan  for  the  purpose,  which  is 
now  adopted,  with  the  most  complete  success,  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

When  two  solid  conducting  bodies  are  plunged  into  a  liquid  which  acts 
upon  them  unequally,  the  electric  equilibrium  is  also  disturbed,  the  one  ac- 
quiring the  positive  condition,  and  the  other  the  negative.  Thus,  pieces  of 
zinc  and  platinum  put  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  constitute  an  arrangement 
capable  of  generating  electrical  force ;  the  zinc  being  the  metal  attacked,  be- 
comes negative;  and  the  platinum  remaining  unaltered,  assumes  the  positive 
condition ;  and,  on  making  a  metallic  communication  in  any  way  between  the 
two  plates,  discharge  ensues,  as  when  the  two  surfhces  of  a  coated  and 
charged  jar  are  put  into  connection. 

No  sooner,  however,  has  this  occurred,  than  the  disturbance  is  repeated ; 
and,  as  these  successive  charges  and  discharges  take  place  through  the  fluid 
and  metals  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  the  result  is  an  apparently  continuous 
action,  to  which  the  term  electrical  current  is  given. 

It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  idea  which  the  term  naturally  suggests,  of 
an  actual  bodily  transfer  of  something  through  the  substance  of  the  conductors, 
like  water  through  a  pipe ;  the  real  nature  of  all  these  phenomena  is  entirely 
unknown,  and  may,  perhaps,  remain  so;  the  expression  is  convenient  notwith- 
standing, and  consecrated  by  long  use ;  and  with  this  caution,  the  very  dan- 
gerous error  of  applying  figurative  language  to  describe  an  efifect,  and  then 
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■eeking  the  nature  of  the  effect  from  the  conimciii  menniiig  of  wotda,  may  ba 

■voided. 

Tba  intensity  of  the  electrical  eioitement  dereloped  by  k  singlB  pair  of 
metalB  and  a  liquid,  is  too  feeble  to  afiecl  ibe  moel  delioate  eold-leaf  electrosoops ; 
but,  bj  arranging  a  number  of  such  allernatiouB  in  a  connected  aeries,  in  sunb 
a  manner  that  the   direction  of  tbe  ourrenl  sball  be  the 
eame  in  each,  the  intensity  maf  be  very  greatly  exalted.  Fig.  69. 

The  two  instruments  invented  by  Votla,  called  the  pile 
and  crown  of  cups,  depend  upon  this  principle. 

Upon  a  plate  of  zinc  is  laid  a  piece  of  cloth,  ratber 
smaller  than  iiBelf,  sleoped  in  dilute  acid,  or  any  liquid 
capable  of  exetting  chemical  action  upon  the  zinc;  upon 
this  is  placed  a  plate  of  copper,  silver,  or  platinum  ;  then 
a  lecond  piece  of  zinc,  another  clotb,  and  p tale  of  inactive 
melal,  until  a  pile  of  about  twenty  alternations  baa  been 
built  up.  If  the  two  terminal  plates  be  now  touched  with 
wet  hands,  the  sensation  of  the  electric  shock  will  be  ex- 
perienced; but,  unlike  the  mom  entry  effect  produced  by 
the  discharge  of  a  jar,  the  sensation  will  bo  prolonged  and 
continuous,  and  with  a  pile  of  one  hundred  such  pairs, 
excited  bjr  dilute  acid,  it  will  be  nearly  insupportable. 
When  such  a  pile  is  insulated,  tbe  two  extremities  exhibit  strong  positive  and 
negative  slates,  and  when  oonnaction  is  made  between  them  by  wires  armed 
with  points  of  hard  charcoal  or  plumbago,  the  discharge  takes  place  in  the 
form  of  a  bright  enduring  spark  or  stream  of  fire. 

The  second  form  of  apparatus,  or  crown  of  cups,  is  precisely  the  same  in 
principle,  although  dilTereot  in  appearance.    A  number  of  cups  or   glasses 

piece  of  inactive  metal  and  a  portion  of  eliciting  liquid  ;  zinc,  copper,  and 


dilute  sulphuric  acid,  for  example.  The  copper  of  tbe  first  cup  is  connected 
with  the  zinc  of  Ibe  second,  Ibe  copper  of  the  second  with  the  zinc  of  the 
third,  and  so  to  the  end  of  the  seriea.  On  establishing  a  communicolion  be- 
tween ibe  first  and  last  plates  by  means  of  a  wire,  or  otherwise,  discharge 
takes  place  as  before. 

When  any  such  electrical  arrangement  consists  merely  of  a  single  pair  of 
conductors  and  an  interposed  liquid,  it  is  called  a  simple  circuit;  when  two 
or  more  alternations  are  concerned,  the  term  "compound  ciicuit"  is  applied  ; 
tliey  are  called  also,  indlfferenily,  voltaic  betleties.     In  every  form  of  such 
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pagated  through  the  liquid  to  the  inactive  conductor,  and  thence  back  again 
by  the  connecting  wire,  these  extremities  of  the  battery  being  always  respect- 
ively  negative  and  positive  when  the  apparatus  is  insulated.  In  common  par- 
lance, it  is  said  that  the  current  in  every  battery  in  an  active  state  starts  from 
the  metal  attacked,  passes  through  the  liquid  to  the  second  metal  or  conducting 
body,  and  returns  by  the  wir^  or  other  channel  of  communication;  hence,  in 
the  pile  and  crown  of  cups  just  described,  the  current  in  the  battery  is  always 
from  the  zinc  to  the  copper ;  and  out  of  the  battery,  from  the  copper  to  the 
zinc,  as  shown  by  the  arrows. 

In  the  modification  of  Volta's  original  pile,  made  by  Mr.  Cruikshank,  the 
zinc  and  copper  plates  are  soldered  together  and  cemented  water-tight  into  a 
mahogany  trough,  which  thus  becomes  divided  into  a  series  of  cells  or  com* 
partments  capable  of  receiving  the  exciting  liquid.  This  apparatus  is  well 
fitted  to  exhibit  effects  of  Mention,  to  act  upon  the  electroscope  and  give  shocks; 
hence  its  advantageous  employment  in  tlie  application  of  electricity  to  medi- 

Fig.  71. 


cine,  as  a  very  few  minutes  sufiice  to  prepare  it  for  use.  The  crown  of  cups 
was  also  put  into  a  much  more  manageable  form  by  Dr.  Babington,  and  still 
further  improved,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  Subsequently, 
various  alterations  have  been  made  by  different  experimenters  with  a  view 
of  obviating  certain  defects  in  the  common  batteries,  of  which  a  description 
will  be  found  towards  the  middle  of  the  volume. 

The  term  "galvanism,"  sometimes  applied  to  this  branch  of  electrical  sci- 
ence, is  used  iu  honor  of  Professor  Galvani,  of  Bologna,  who,  in  1790,  made 
the  very  curiou»<>bservation  that  convulsions  could  be  produced  in  the  limbs 
of  a  dead  frc^  when  certain  metals  were  made  to  touch  the  nerve  and  muscle 
at  the  same  moment.  It  was  Volta,  however,  who  pointed  out  the  electrical 
origin  of  these  motions,  and  although  the  explanation  he  offered  of  the  source 
of  the  electrical  disturbance  is  no  longer  generally  adopted,  his  name  is  very 
properly  associated  with  the  invaluable  instrument  his  genius  gave  to  science. 

In  the  year  1822,  Professor  Seebeck,  of  Berlin,  discovered  another  source  of 
electricity,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  namely,  inequality  of 
temperature  and  conducting  power  in  different  metals  placed  in  contact,  or  in 
the  same  metal  in  different  states  of  compression  and  density.  Even  with  a 
great  number  of  alternations,  the  current  produced  is  exceedingly  feeble  com- 
pared with  that  generated  by  the  voltaic  pile. 

Two  or  three  animals  of  the  class  of  fishes,  as  the  torpedo  or  electric  ray, 
and  the  electrical  eel  of  South  America,  are  furnished  with  a  special  organ  or 
apparatus  for  developing  electrical  force,  which  is  employed  in  defence,  or  in 
the  pursuit  of  prey.  Electricity  is  here  seen  to  be  closely  connected  with 
nervous  power ;  the  shock  is  given  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  and  great  ex- 
haustion follows  repeated  exertion  of  the  power. 

Although  the  fact  that  electricity  is  capable,  under  certain  circumstances, 
both  of  inducing  and  of  destroying  magnetistrV)  n^s  long  been  known,  from  the 
effects  of  lightning  on  the  compass-needl&  and  upon  small  steel  articles,  as 
knives  and  forks,  to  which  polarity  has  suddenly  been  given  by  the  stroke,  it 
was  not  until  1819  that  the  laws  of  these  phenomena  were  discovered  by 
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Professor  (Ersted,  of  Copenhagen,  and  shortly  afterwards  fully  developed  by 
M.  Ampere. 

The  action  which  a  current  of  electricity,  from  whatever  source  proceeding, 
exerts  upon  a  magnetized  needle  is  quite  peculiar.  The  poles  or  centres  of 
magnetic  force  are  neither  attracted  nor  repelled  by  the  wire  carrying  the  cur- 
rent, but  made  to  move  axownd  the  latter,  by  a  force  which  may  be  termed 
tangential f  and  which  is  exerted  in  a  direction  perpendicular  at  once  to  that 
of  the  current,  and  to  the  line  joining  the  pole  and  the  wire.  Both  poles  of 
the  magnet  being  thus  acted  upon  at  the  same  time,  and  in  contrary  directions, 
the  needle  is  forced  to  arrange  itself  across  the  current,  so  that  its  axis,  or  the 
line  joining  the  poles,  may  be  perpendicular  to  the  wire ;  and  this  is  always 
the  position  which  the  needle  will  assume  when  the  Influence  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  is  in  any  way  removed.  *  This  curious  angular  motion  may  even 
be  shown  by  suspending  a  magnet  in  such  a  way  that  one  only  of  its  poles 
shall  be  subjected  to  the  current;  a  permanent  movement  of  rotation  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  current  is  kept  up,  its  direction  being  changed  by  altering 
the  pole,  or  reversing  the  current.  The  moveable  connections  are  made  by 
mercury,  into  which  the  points  of  the  conducting  wires  dip.  It  is  often  of 
great  practical  consequence  to  be  able  to  predict  the  direction  in  which  a  par- 
ticular pole  shall  move  by  a  given  current,  because  in  all  galvanoscopes,  and 
other  instruments  involving  these  principles,  the  movement  of  the  needle  is 
taken  as  an  indication  of  tlie  direction  of  the  circulating  current.  And  this  is 
easily  done  by  a  simple  raebhanical  aid  to  the  memory : — Let  the  current  be 
supf)osed  to  pass  through  a  watch  from  the  face  to  the  back ;  the  motion  of 
the  north  pole  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  hands.  Or  a  little 4)iece  of  ap- 
.  paratus  may  be  used  if  reference  is  often  required ;  this  is  a  piece  of  paste- 
board, or  other  saitable  material  cut  into  the  form  of  an  arrow  for  Sadicattng 
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the  current,  crossed  by  a  magnet  having  its  poles  marked,  and  arranged  in  the 
true  position  with  respect  to  the  current.  The  direction  of  the  latter  in  the 
wire  of  the  galvanoscope  can  at  once  be  known  by  placing  the  representative 
magnet  in  the  direction  assumed  by  the  needle  itself. 

The  common  galvanoscope,  consisting  of  a  coil  of  wire  having  a  compass- 
needle  suspended  on  a  point  within  it,  is  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of 
a  second  needle,  as  already  in  part  described,  and  by  a  better  mode  of  sus- 
pension, a  long  fibre  of  silk  being  used  for  the  purpose.  The  two  needles 
are  of  equal  size,  and  magnetized  as  nearly  as  possible  to  "the  same  extent ; 
they  are  then  immovably  fixed  together,  parallel,  and  with  their  poles  op- 
posed, and  hung  with  the  lower  needle  in  the  coil  and  the  upper  one  above 
it.  The  advantage  gained  is  twofold;  the  system  is  attatic,  unafiected,  or 
nearly  so,  by  the  magnetism  of  the  earth ;  and  the  needles  being  both  acted 
upon  in  the  same  manner  by  the  current,  are  urged  with  much  greater  force 
than  one  alone  would  be,  all  the  actions  of  every  part  of  the  coil  being  strictly 
concarrettt.  A  divided  cirele  is  placed  below  the  tipper  needle,  b^Twhich  the 
angular  motion  can  be  measured;  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  glassito 
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shield  the  needles  from  the  agitation  of  the  air.    The  whole  is  shown  in 
fig.  73. 

Fig.  73. 


Fig.  74. 


iUmiiidiiitiiilluiiiW : 


Fig.  75. 


The  action  between  the  pole  and  the  wire  is 
mutual,  as  may  be  shown  by  rendering  the  wire 
itself  moveable  and  placing  a  magnet  in  its  vici- 
nity :  on  completing  the  circuit  the  wire  will  be 
put  in  motion,  and,  if  the  arrangement  permits, 
rotate  around  the  magnetic  pole. 

A  little  consideration  will  show,  that,  f^om  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  electro-dynamic  force,  a  wire 
carrying  a  current,  bent  into  a  spiral  or  hehz, 
must  possess  all  the  properties  of  an  ordinary 
magnetized  bar,  its  extremities  being  attracted  and 
repelled  by  the  poles  of  a  magnet  Such  is  really 
found  to  be  the  case,  as  may  be  proved  by  a  variety 
of  arrangements,  among  which  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  cite  the  beautiful  little  apparatus  of  Professor 
de  la  Rive. — A  short  wide  glass  tube  is  fixed  into 
a  cork  ring  of  considerable  size;  a  little  voltaic 
battery,  consisting  of  a  single  pair  of  copper  and 
zinc  plates,  is  fitted  to  the  tube,  and  to  these  the 
ends  of  the  spiral  are  soldered.  On  filling  the 
tube  with  dilute  acid  and  floating  the  whole  in  a 
large  basin  of  water,  the  helix  will  be  observed 
to  arrange  itself  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  on 
trial  it  will  be  found  to  obey  a  magnet  held  near 
it  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  as  long  as  the  cur« 
rent  circulates. 

When  an  electric  current  is  passed  at  right 
angles  to  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel,  the  latter  acquires 
magnetic  polarity,  either  temporary  or  permanent 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  direction  of  the  current 
determining  the  position  of  the  poles.  This  efiTect 
is  prodigiously  increased  by  causing  the  current  to 


m 

eircnlate  a  DnmbeT  of  titnea  round  die  bar,  which  then  acquires  eitraortfinBrf 
Inagnelio  power.  A  piece  of  soft  iron,  worked  into  Ihe  form  of  B  hot»e<hoe, 
and  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  copper  wire  coTered  with  silk  oi  collon  fbi  the  par- 
pose  of  insulation,  furnishes  an  eicellenl  illnBltsiion  of  the  inductive  energy  of 
the  current  in  this  respect ;  when  the  ends  of  the  wire  are  put  into  eommuui- 
eation  with  a  small  voLiaio  battery  of  a  single  pair  of  plates,  the  iron  iiislBnllx 
becomes  so  highly  magnetic  as  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  very  heavy  weight. 
A  current  of  electricity  can  thus  develope  magQeiism  in  a  transverso  direc- 

currenls.  If  the  two  eitremities  of  the  coil  of  the  electromagnet  above  de- 
scribed be  connected  with  a  galvanoscope,  and  the  iron  megnetized  by  the 
application  of  a  permanent  steel  horse-shoe  magnet  to  the  ends  of  the  bar,  a 
momentary  current  will  ba  developed  in  the  wire,  and  pointed  out  by  the 
movement  of  the  needle.  It  lasts  but  a  single  instant,  the  needle  returning 
aCler  a  few  oscillations  to  a  state  of  rest.  On  removing  the  magnet,  whereby 
the  polarity  of  the  iron  is  at  once  destroyed,  a  second  current  or  wave  will 
become  apparent,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  first.  By  em- 
ploying a  very  powerful  steel  magnet,  surrounding  Its  iron  keeper  or  armature 
with  a  very  long  coil  of  wire,  and  then  mating  the  armature  itself  rotate  in 
frpnl  of  the  faces  of  the  magnet,  so  Ibat  its  induced  polarity  shall  be  rapidly 
reversed,  magneto-electric  cnrrents  may  be  produced,  of  such  intensity  as  to 
give  bri^t  sparks  and  most  powerful  sbocks,  and  exhibit  all  the  phenomena 
of  voltaic  electricity.  Fig.  7S  represents  a  very  poweifiil  ariutgement  of  tbii 
kind. 

Fig.  76. 


distance,  and  a  current  transmitted  thmugh  the  one,  a  momentary  electrical 
wave  will  be  induced  in  the  other  in  the  reverse  direction,  and  on  breaking 
connection  with  ibe  battery,  a  second  single  wave  will  become  evident  by  the 
aid  of  the  galvanoscope,  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  primary  current. 
Tiiesa  curious  induced  currents  sometimei  acquire  a  degree  of  intensity  supe- 
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rior  to  that  of  the  battery-carrent  itself.    The  effect  described  may  even  occur 
in  a  single  wire. 

M.  Ampere  discovered  in  the  course  of  bis  investigations  a  number  of 
extremely  interesting  phenomena  resulting  from  the  action  of  electrical  cur- 
rents on  each  other,  which  become  evident  when  arrangements  are  made  for 
giving  mobility  to  the  conducting-wires.  He  found,  that  when  two  currents 
flowing  in  the  same  direction  were  made  to  approach  each  other,  strong 
attraction  took  place  between  them,  and  when  in  opposite  directions,  an  equally 
strong  repulsion.  These  eflfects,  which  are  not  difficult  to  demonstrate,  have 
absolutely  no  relation  that  can  be  traced  to  ordinary  electrical  attractions  and 
repulsions,  from  which  they  must  be  carefully  distinguished;  they  are  purely 
iiynamiCy  having  to  do  with  electricity  in  motion.  M.  Ampere  founded  upon 
this  discovery  a  most  beautiful  and  ingenious  hypothesis  of  magnetic  actions 
in  general,  which  explains  very  clearly  the  influence  of  the  current  upon  the 
needle. 

The  polarity  of  the  earth  is  now  generally  supposed  to  be  due  to  electrical 
currents  circulating  within  and  around  it,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  called 
into  existence  by  the  unequal  heating  of  the  surface  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  electricity  exhibited  under  certain  peculiar  circumstances  by  a  jet  of 
steam,  first  observed  by  mere  accident,  but  since  closely  investigated  by  Mr. 
Armstrong,  and  also  by  Mr.  Faraday,  is  now  referred  to  the  friction,  not  of 
the  pure  steam  itself,  but  of  particles  of  condensed  water,  against  the  interior 
of  the  exit  tube.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  mere  evaporation  can  cause  elec- 
trical disturbance,  and  the  hope  first  entertained  that  these  phenomena  would 
throw  light  upon  the  cause  of  electrical  excitement  in  the  atmosphere,  is  now 
abandoned.  The  steam  is  usually  positive,  if  the  jet-pipe  be  constructed  of 
wood  or  clean  metal,  but  the  introduction  of  the  smallest  trace  of  oily  matter 
causes  a  change  of  sign.  The  intensity  of  the  charge  is,  cateris  paribtUy  in- 
creased with  the  elastic  force  of  tbe  steam ;  already  effects  have  been  obtained 
very  far  surpassing  those  of  the  most  powerful  plate  electrical  machines  ever 
constructed.* 

#  The  student  will  find,  in  the  Experimental  Researches  of  Mr.  Fa.TBAayy  some  time 
since  published  in  a  collected  form,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  information  on  many  of 
these  carious  subjects.  The  complete  revolution  which  the  discoveries  there  described 
have  effected  in  the  received  views  of  electrical  phenomena  greatly  increases  the  diffi- 
culty at  the  present  moment  of  ezplainine  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  manner  the  ele- 
mentary parts  of  the  science  of  ftatical  electricity. 

The  articles  Magnetism  and  Electro-maenetism,  by  Dr.  Roget,  in  the  tracts  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  may  be  also  consulted  with  advantage. 
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CHEMISTRY  OF  ELEMENTARY  BODIES. 


Thb  term  element  or  eUmentary  tubiianee  is  applied  in  chemistry  to  ihooe 
forms  or  modifications  o§  matter  which  have  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  to 
decompose  them.  Nothing  is  ever  meant  to*  be  affirmed  concerning  their  real 
natare;  thejr  are  simply  elements  to  us  at  the  present  time;  hereafter,  by  new 
methods  of  research,  or  by  new  combinations  of  those  already  possessed  by 
science,  many  of  the  substances  which  now  figure  as  elements  may  possibly 
be  shown  to  be  compounds ;  this  has  already  happened,  and  may  again  take 
place.  • 

The  elementary  bodies,  at  present  recognized,  amount  to  sizty^two  in  num- 
ber ;  of  these,  about  forty-seven  belong  to  the  class  of  metals.  Several  of 
these  are  of  recent  discovery,  and  as  yet  very  imperfectly  known.  The  dis- 
tinction between  metals  and  ncm-metallic  substances,  although  very  conve- 
nient for  purposes  of  description,  is  entirely  arbitrary,  since  the  two  classes 
graduate  into  each  other  in  the  most  complete  manner. 

It  will  be  proper  to  commence  with  the  latter  and  least  numerous  division. 
The  elements  are  named  as  in  the  subjoined  table,  which  however  does  not 
indicate  the  order  in  which  they  will  be  discussed. 


Metals. 


Non-metallic 

Elements. 

1 

Oxygen 

Antimony 

Hydrogen 

Chromium 

Nitrogen 

Vanadium 

Chlorine 

Tungsten 

Iodine 

Molybdenum 

Bromine 

Columbium 

Fluorine 

Niobium 

Carbon 

Pebptum 

Silicon 

Titanium 

Boron 

Uranium 

Sulphur 

Platinum 

Selenium 

Palladium 

Phosphorus. 

Rhodium 

Iridium 

Elements  of  interme- 

RiUhermun 

diate  chaiact^ri. 

Osmium 

Arsenic 

Gold 

Tellurium. 

Aluminum 

Glucinum 

Magnesium 

Zirconium 

Zinc 

Nor^itn 

Cadmium 

Thorium 

Nickel 

Yttrium 

Cobalt 

Cerium 

Copper 

Erbium 

Iron 

Terbium 

Manganese 

Lantanum 

Lithium 

JHdyrmvm 

Sodium 

Bismuth 

Potassium 

Tin 

Mercury 

Silver 

■ 

Lead 

Barium 

Strontium 

Calcium 

9* 


Whalover  plan  of  clasaification,  fbundad  on  lie  naloral  relaiions  of  the  ele- 
ments, be  adopied,  )d  the  practical  study  of  chemialry,  it  will  always  be  found 
most  advanlageous  to  commence  with  tfae  considerHtion  of  ibe  great  coiuli- 
tuenls  of  the  ocean  and  the  atmospbere. 

Oiygen  was  discovered  in  the  year  1 774,  by  Scheele,  in  Sweden,  and  Dr, 
Priestley,  in  England,  independently  of  each  other,  and  described  under  lbs 
lernia  trnpynalair  and  drphlogiiiicalid  air.  Tbe  name  oxygen'  was  given  to 
it  by  Lavoisier  some  time  Bflerwards.  Ozfgen  eiists  in  a  Jrea  and  umsom- 
bined  slate  in  the  alnuHpbere,  mingled  wilb  another  gaseous  body,  nitrogen; 
no  ditecl  means  exist,  bowever,  for  separating  il  from  the  latter,  and,  acoord- 
ingiy,  it  19  always  obtained  for  purposes  of  eiperimenl  by  decomposiag  cer- 
tain of  its  compounds,  which  ate  very  numerous. 

The  ted  oxide  of  mercury,  or  red  prtcij/ilalt  of  Ibe  old  writers,  may  be  em- 
ployed with  this  view.  In  Ibis  substanca,  tbe  attraction  which  holds  together 
the  mercury  and  the  oxygen  is  so  feeble  that  simple  exposure  to  heal  suffice* 
to  bring  about  decomposition.  Tbe  red  precipitate  is  placed  in  ft  short  tube 
of  hard  glass,  to  whicb  is  fitted  e.  perfiuated  cork,  furnisbed  with  a  piece  of 
narrow  glass  lube,  bent  as  in  tbe  figure.  Tbe  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  being 
applied  to  the  substance,  deoomposilion  spesdily  commences,  globules  of  me- 
tallio  mercury  collect  in  tbe  cool  part  of  the  wide  tube,  which  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  reloft,  while  gas  issues  in  considerable  quantity  from  tbe  appa- 
ratus. This  gas  is  collected  and  examined  by  the  aid  of  the  pneumatic  trough, 
which  cfmsists  of  ■  Tessal  of  water  provided  wilb  a  shelf,  upon  which  stand 
tbe  jars  or  bottles  destined  to  receive  the  gas,  filled  whh  water  and  inveited. 
By  keepiag  tbe  level  of  the  liquid  above  tbe  mouth  of  the  jar,  Ibe  water  is 
retained  in  the  latter  by  tb«  pressure  of  tbe  atmosphere,  and  entrance  of  air 
prevented.  When  brought  over  tbe  extremity  of  ibe  gas-delivering  lube,  the 
bubUes  of  gfu  arising  throu^  ihe  water  collect  in  the  npper  part  of  the  jar 
and  diiplace  the  liquid.     Ai  mxm  as  one  jar  is  filled,  it  may  be  removed,  still 
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keeping  its  mouth  below  the  water-level,  and  another  snbfttituted.  The  whole 
arrangement  is  shown  in  fig.  ^7. 

The  experiment  described  is  more  instructive  as  an  excellent  case  of  the 
resolution  by  simple  means  of  a  compound  body  into  its  constituents,  than 
valuable  .as  a  source  of  oxygen  gas.  A  better  and  more  economical  method 
is  to  expose  to  heat  in  a  retort,  or  flask  furnished  with  a  bent  tube,  a  portion 
of  the  salt  called  chlorate  of  potash.  A  common  Florence  flask  serves  per- 
fectly well,  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  being  suflicient.  The  salt  melts  and 
decomposes  with  ebullition,  yielding  a  very  large  quantity  of  pare  oxygen  gas, 
which  may  be  collected  in  the  way  above  described.  The  white  saline  residue 
in  the  flask  is  chloride  of  potassium.  This  plan,  which  is  very  easy  of  execu- 
.tion,  is  always  adopted  when  very  pure  gas  is  required  for  analytical  purposes. 

A  third  method,  yery  good  when  perfect  purity  is  not  demanded,  is  to  heat 
to  redness,  in  an  iron  retort  or  gun-barrel,  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  of 
commerce,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  suflers  decomposition,  although 
not  to  the  extent  manifest  in  the  red  precipitate. 

If  a  little  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  be  finely  x>owdered  and  mixed 
with  chlorate  of  potash,*  and  this  mixture  heated  in  a  flask  or  retort  by  a 
lamp,  oxygen  will  be  disengaged  with  the  utmost  fhcility,  and  at  a  far  lower 
temperature  than  when  the  chlorate  alone  is  used.  AH  the  oxygen  comes 
from  the  chlorate,  the  manganese  remaining  quite  unaltere<i.  The  materials 
should  be  well  dried  in  a  capsule  before  their  introduction  into  the  flask. 
This  experiment  afibrds  an  instance  of  an  efiect  by  no  means  rare,  in  which 
a  body  seems  to  act  by  its  mere  presence,  without  taking  any  obvious  part  in 
the  change  brought  about. 

Whatever  method  be  chosen — and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  collec- 
tion of  all  other  gases  by  similar  means — the  first  portions  of  gas  roust  be 
suflered  to  escape,  or  be  received  apart,  as  they  are  contaminated  by  the 
atmospheric  air  of  ifae  apparatus.  The  practical  management  of  gases  is  a 
point  of  great  importance  to  the  chemical  student,  and  one  with  which  he 
must  endeavor  to  familiarize  himself.  The  water*trough  just  described  is  one 
of  the  most  indispensable  articles  of  the  laboratory,  and  by  its  aid  all  experi* 
ments  on  gases  are  carried  on  when  the  gases  themselves  are  not  sensibly 
acted  upon  by  water.  The  trough  is  best  constructed  of  japanned  copper,  the 
£» m  and  dimensions  bdng  regulated  by  the  magnitude  of  the  jars.    It  should 

Fig.  78. 


have  a  firm  she]f,"^8o  arranged  as  to  be  always  about  an  inch  below  the  level 
of  the  water,  and  in  the  shelf  a  groove  should  be  made  about  half  an  inch  in 
width,  and  the  same  in   depth,  to  admit  the  extremity  of  the  delivery-tube 

*  la  the  pr<^>ortion  of  one  or  two  parts  of  the  former  to  ten  of  the  latter. — ^R.  B. 
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Fig.  79. 


beneath  the  jar,  which  stands  securely  upon  the  shelf.  When  the  plieumatic 
trough  is  required  of  tolerably  large  dimensions,  it  may,  with  great  advantage, 
have  the  form  and  disposition  represented  in  the  cut  (fig.  78) ;  one  end  of 
the  groove  spoken  of,  which  crosses  the  shelf  or  shallow  portion,  is  shown  at  a. 

Gases  are  transferred  from  jar  to  jar  with 
tho  utmost  facility,  by  first  filling  the  vessel 
into  which  the  gas  is  to  be  passed  with  water, 
inverting  it,  carefully  retaining  its  mouth 
below  the  water>level,  and  then  bringing 
beneath  it  the  aperture  of  the  jar  containing 
the  gas.  On  gently  inclining  the  latter,  the 
gas  passes  by  a  kind  of  inverted  decantation 
into  the  second  vessel.  When  the  latter  is 
narrow,  a  funnel  may  be  placed  loosely  in 
its  neck,  by  which  loss  of  gas  will  be  found 
to  be  prevented. 

A  jar  wholly  or  partially  filled  with  gas 
at  the  pneumatic  trough  may  be  removed  by 
placing  beneath  it  a  shallow  basin,  or  even  a 
common  plate,  so  as  to  carry  away  enough 
water  to  cover  the  edge  of  the  jar;  and  gas, 
especially  oxygen,  may  be  so  preserved  for 
many  hours  without  material  injury. 
Gas  jars  are  often  capped  at  the  top,  and  fitted  with  a  stop-cock  for  trans* 
ferring  to  bladders  or  caoutchouc  bags.  When  such  a  vessel  is  to  be  filled 
with  water,  it  may  be  slowly  sunk  in  an  upright  position  in  the  well  of  the 
pneumatic  trough,  the  stopcock  being  open  to  allow  the  air  to  escape,  until 
the  water  reaches  the  brass  cap.  The  cock  is  then  to  be  turned,  and  the  jar 
lifted  upon  the  shelf  and  filled  with  gas  in  the  usual  way.  If  the  trough  be 
not  deep  enough  for  this  manoeuvre,  the  mouth  may  be  appUed  to  the  stop- 
cock, and  the  vessel  filled  by  sucking  out  the  air  until  the  water  rises  to  the 
cap.  In  all  cases  it  is  proper  to  avoid  as  much  as  poissible  wetting  the  stop* 
oocks,  and  other  brass  apparatus. 

Mr.  Pepys  contrived  some  years  ago  an  admirable  piece  of  apparatus  for 
storing  and  retaining  large  quantities  of  gas.  It  consists  of  a  drum  or  reservoir 
of  sheet  copper  (fig.  80),  surmounted  by  a  shallow  trough  x>r  cistern,  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  being  made 
by  a  couple  of  tubes  a  6,  furnished  with 
oocks /A,  one  of  which  passes  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  drum,  as  shown  in  the 
sectional  sketch.  A  short  wide  open  tube  c 
is  inserted  obliquely  near  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  into  which  a  plug  may  be  tightly 
screwed.  A  stop-cock  g  near  the  top  serves 
to  transfer  gas  to  a  bladder  or  tube  appa* 
ratns.  A  glass  water-gauge  d  e,  affixed  to 
the  side  of  the  drum,  and  communicating 
with  both  top  and  bottom,  indicates  the 
level  of  the  liquid  within. 

To  use  the  gasholder,  the  plug  is  first 
to  be  screwed  into  the  lower  opening,  and 
the  drum  completely  filled  with  water. 
AH  three  stop-cocks  are  then  to  be  closed, 
and  the  plug  removed.  The  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  retains  the  water  in  the 
gas-holder;   and  if  no  air-leakage  occur. 


Fig.  80. 
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the  escape  of  water  is  incoDBiderable.  The  extremity  of  the  delivery^tube  is 
now  to  be  well  pu^ed  through  the  open  aperture  into  the  drum,  so  that  the 
bubbles  of  gas  rises  without  hindrance  to  the  upper  part,  displacing  the  water, 
which  flows  out  in  the  same  proportion  into  a  vessel  placed  for  its  reception. 
When  the  drum  is  filled,  or  enough  gas  has  been  collected,  the  tube  is  with- 
drawn, and  the  plug  screwed  into  its  place. 

When  a  portion  of  the  gas  is  to  be  transferred  to  a  jar,  the  latter  is  to  be 
filled  with  water  at  the  pneumatic  trough,  carried  by  the  help  of  a  basin  or 
plate  to  the  cistern  of  the  gas-holder,  and  placed  over  the  shorter  tube.  On 
opening  the  cock  of  the  neighboring  tube,  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the 
column  of  water  will  cause  condensation  in  the  gas,  and  increase  its  elastic 
force,  so  that  on  gently  turning  the  cock  beneath  the  jar,  it  will  ascend  into 
the  latter  in  a  rapid  stream  of  bubbles.  The  jar,  when  filled,  may  again  have 
the  plate  slipped  beneath  it,  and  be  removed  without  difficulty. 

Oxygen,  when  free  or  uncombined,  is  only  known  in  the  gaseous  state,  all 
attempts  to  reduce  it  to  Uie  liquid  or  solid  condition  by  cold  and  pressure 
having  completely  failed.  It  is,  when  pure,  colorless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous ; 
it  is  the  sustaining  principle  of  animal  life,  and  of  all  the  ordinary  phenomena 
of  combustion. 

Bodies  which  burn  in  the  air  burn  with  greatly  increased  splendor  in  oxy- 

^gen  gas.  If  a  taper  be  blown  out,  and  then  introduced  while  the  wick  re- 
mains red-hot,  it  is  instantly  rekindled:  a  slip  of  wood  or  a  match  is  relighted 
in  the  same  manner.  This  effect  is  highly  characteristic  of  oxygen,  there 
being  but  one  other  gas  which  possesses  the  same  property ;  and  this  is  easily 
distinguished  by  other  means.  The  experiment  with  the  match  Is  also  con- 
stantly used  as  a  rude  test  of  the  goodness  of  the  gas  when  it  is  about  to  be 
collected  from  the  retort,  or  when  it  has  stood  some  time  in  contact  with 
water  exposed  to  the  air. 

When  a  bit  of  barky  charcoal  is  affixed  to  a  wire,  and  plunged  with  a 
single  point  red-hot  into  a  jar  of  oxygen,  it  burns  with  great  brilliance,  throw- 
ing off  beautiful  scintillations,  until,  if  the  oxygen  be  in  excess,  it  is  completely 
consumed.  An  iron  wire,  or,  still  better,  a  steel  w^tch'spring,  armed  at  its 
extremity  with  a  bit  of  lighted  amadou,  and  introduced  into  a  vessel  of  good 
gas,  exhibits  a  most  beautiful  appearance  of  combustion.  If  the  experiment 
lie  made  in  a  jar  standing  on  a  plate,  the  fused  globules  of  blaok  oxide  of  iron  . 
fix  themselves  in  the  glaze  of  the  latter,  after  falling  through  a  stratum  of 
water  half  an  inch  in  depth.  Kindled  sulphur  bums  with  great  beauty  in 
y  oxygen,  and  phosphorus,  under  similar  circumstances,  exhibits  a  splendor 
which  the  eye  is  unable  to  support. 

In  these  and  many  other  similar  cases  whieh  might  be  mentioned  the  same 
ultimate  efiect  Is  produced  as  in  atmospheric  air ;  the  action  is,  however, 
more  energetic  from  the  absence  of  the  gas  which  in  the  air  dilutes  the  oxy- 
gen, and  enfeebles  its  chemical  powers.  The  process  of  respiration  in  animals 
is  an  efi!*ect  of  the  same  nature  as  common  combustion.  The  blood  contains 
substances  which  riowly  burn  by  the  aid  of  the  oxygen  thus  introduced  into 
the  system.     When  this  action  ceases,  life  becomes  extinct 

Oxygen  is,  bulk  for  bulk,  a  little  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  which  is 
usually  taken  as  the  standard  of  unity  of  specific  gravity  among  gases.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  expressed  by  the  number  1*1057;*  100  cubic  inches  at 
60^,  and  under  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  &at  is,  30  inches  of 
mercury,  weigh  34*29  grains. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  to  determine  with  the  last  degree  of 
accuracy  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  is  an  operation  of  very  great  practical 

#  Dumas,  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phyi.,  3d  series,  iii.  275. 
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difficulty,  but  at  the  same  time  of  very  great  importance.  There  are  several 
methods  which  may  be  adopted  for  this  purpose ;  the  one  below  described 
appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  simplest  and  best  It  requires,  however, 
the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  the  observance  of  a  number  of  minute  pre- 
cautions, which  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  success. 

The  plan  of  the  operation  is  as  follows :  A  large  glass  globe  is  to  be  filled 
'With  the  gas  to  be  examined,  in  a  perfectly  pure  and  dry  state,  having  a 
known  temperature,  and  an  elastic  force  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  at 
the  time  of  the  experiment.  The  globe  so  filled  is  to  be  weighed.  It  is 
then  to  be  exhausted  at  the  air-pump  as  far  as '  convenient,  and  again 
weighed.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  filled  with  dry  air,  the  temperature  and  pres- 
sure of  which-  are  known,  and  its  weight  once  more  determined.  On  the 
supposition ^that  the  temperature  and  elasticity  are  the  same  in  both  cases, 
the  specific  gravity  is  at  once  obtained  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  gas  by 
that  of  the  air. 

The  globe  or  flask  must  be  made  very  thin,  and  fitted  with  a  brass  cap, 
surmounted  by  a  small  but  excellent  stop-cock.  A  delicate  thermometer 
should  be  placed  in  the  inside  of  the  globe,  secured  to  the  cap.  The  gas 
must  be  generated  at  the  moment,  and  conducted  at  once  into  the  previously 
exhausted  vessel,  through  a  long  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  pumice 
moistened  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  some  other  extremely  hygroscopic  substance, 
by  which  it  is  freed  from  all  moisture.  As  the  gas  is  necessarily  generated 
under  some  pressure,  the  elasticity  of  that  contained  in  the  filled  globe  will 
slightly  exceed  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  this  is  an  advantage, 
since  by  opening  the  stop-cock  for  a  single  instant  when  the  globe  has  at- 
tained an  equilibrium  of  temperature,  the  tension  becomes  exactly  that  of 
the  air,  so  that  all  barometrical  correction  is  avoided,  unless'  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  should  sensibly  vary  during  the  time  occupied  by  the  experi- 
ment. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  greatest  care  must  also  be 
taken  to  purify  and  dry  the  air  used  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  and  to 
bring  both  gas  and  air  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  same  temperamre  to  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  a  correction,  or  at  least  to  diminish  almost  to  nothing 
the  errors  involved  by  such  process. 

The  compounds  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  oxygen  with  other  bodies, 
bear  the  general  name  of  oxides ;  these  are  very  numerous  and  important 
They  are  conveniently  divided  into  three  principal  groups  or  classes.  The 
first  division  contains  all  those  oxides  which  resemble  in  their  chemical  re* 
lations  pota8b,-8oda,  or  the- oxide  of  silver  or  of  lead;  these  are  denominated 
aUeahne  or  basic  oxides,  or  sometimes  salifiable  boxes.  The  oxides  of  the  se- 
cond group  have  properties  exactly  opposed  to  those  of  the  bodies  mentioned ; 
oil  of  vitriol  and  phosphoric  acid  may  be  taken  as  the  t3rpes  or  representa- 
tives of  the  class:  they  are  called  ocub,  and  they  tend  strongly  to  unite  with 
the  basic  oxides.  When  this  happens,  what  is  called  a  saU  is  generated  as 
sulphate  of  potash,  or  phosphate  of  silver,  each  of  these  substances  being 
compounded  of  a  pair  of  oxides,  one  of  which  is  highly  basic  and  the  other 
highly  acid. 

Then  there  remains  a  third  group  of  what  may  bis  termed  neutral  oxides, 
from  their  little  disposition  to  enter  into  combination.  The  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  already  mentioned,  is  an  excellent  example. 

It  very  frequently  happens  that  a  body  is  capable  bf  uniting  with  oxygen 
in  several  proportions,  forming  a  series  of  oxides,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to. 
give  distinguishing  names.  The  rule  in  such  cases  is  very  simple,  at  least 
when  the  oxides  of  the  metals  are  concerned.  In  such  a  series  it  is  always 
found  that  one  out  of  the  number  has  a  strongly*marked  basic  character;  to 
this  the  term  proioxide  is  given.    The  compounds'  next  succeeding  receive 
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tha  nmati  ot  dttUaxidt,  trUoxidt,  &a,,  Tnan  die  Greek  na mentis,  the  di^erent 
gnviei  of  oxldHtion  being  Ihua  inilicaled.  It  is  usual  to  call  the  highest  oiide 
not  having  dislinclljr  acid  characters,  pmxiik,  Cioat  the  Latin  prefli,  signi- 
lying  excess.  Any  compound  conlauiing  less  oijigeii  than  the  protoxide,  is 
called  a  luboxide. 

Otbei  terms  eie  occasionallr  used  ;  thus,  when  two  oxides  of  the  same 
sabstanCH  occui,  if  the  second  conlain,  as  is  oflau  Iha  esse,  twice  as  nmch 
oxygen  as  the  first,  the  expression  iinonde  is  sometimes  used  to  point  oat  this 
relation.  Sigieroxidi  ur  ligptraxidt  is  a  word  somelimes  applied  to  tb«  higher 
neutral  oxides,  which  easily  pass  into  protoxides  by  losing  oxygen. 


Hydrogen  is  always  obtiuned  Ibr  experim«nMl  purposes  by  deoxidizing 
water,  of  which  itYorms  the  cbaiscteristic  compoDent.* 

Jf  a  lube  of  iron  or  porcelain,  containing  a  quantity  of  filings  oi  nimings 
of  iron  be  fixed  across  a  furnace,  and  its  middle  portion  bo  made  red-hot,  and 
then  the  vapor  of  water  iransmilted  over  cbe  heated  metal,  a  large  quantity 
of  permanent  gas  will  be  disengaged  from  Ihe  tube,  and  the  iron  wilt  be- 
come converted  into  oxide,  and  acquire  an  increase  in  weight.  The  gas  is 
hydrogen;  it  may  be  collected  over  water  and  examined. 

When  zinc  is  put  into  water,  chemical  action  of  the  liqaid  upon  the  metal 
is  imperceptible;  but  if  a.  little  sulphuric  ncid  be  added,  decomposition  of 
the  water  ensues,  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  linc,  forming  oxide  of  zinc, 
which  is  instantly  dissolved  by  the  acid,  while  the  hydrogen,  previously  in 
union  with  that  oxygen,  is  disengaged  in  the  gaseous  Ibrm.  The  reactiou  is 
lepresented  in  the  subjoined  diagram. 

—Free. 


■  whieh  can  unite  with  the 
oxide  so  prodnoed ;  il  is,  however,  a 
kind  of  reactioa  of  very  common  oc- 
currence iu  chemistry. 

The  simplest  method  of  preparing  the 
gas  is  the  following: — A  wide-neclted 
bonleis  chosen,s[id£tted  with  a  sound 
Cork,  perjbrHted  by  two  boles  fbr  (he 
reception  of  a  small  tube-fuunel  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle, 
and  a  piece  of  bent  glass  tube  to  oon- 
vey  away  the  disengaged  gas.  Granu- 
lated zinc,  or  scraps  of  the  malleable 
metal  are  put  into  the  bottle,  logalher 
with  a.  little  water,  and  sulphuric  acid 
slowly  added  by  the  funnel,  Ihe  point 
of  which  should  dip  into  the  liquid. 
The  evotulion  of  gas  is  easily  regulated 
l^the  supply  ofacid,and  when  enough 
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hu  be«n  digobarged  lo  expel  tbe  air  at  tbe  vbsmI,  il  majr  be  Eolteotsd  over 
water  itilo  a  jar,  or  passed  into  a  gas-boldec.  In  ihe  absence  or  aioc,  filings 
of  iron  or  small  naila  may  be  used,  but  with  leu  advanlage. 

A  liltle  practice  will  eoon  enable  the  pupil  to  constnicl  and  arrange  a  Tsrielf 
of  userul  forma  of  epperatus,  in  wbicb  bolilas  and  other  silioles  always  at 
band  are  made  to  supeisede  more  costly  inetruiaents.  Glass  lube,  purchased 
by  weight  of  the  maker,  may  be  cut  by  scratching  with  a  file  and  then  apply- 
ing B  little  force  with  both  bands.  It  maf  be  softened  and  bent,  when  of  small 
dimensions,  by  ihe  flame  ofe  BpiriMamp.or  even  a  candle  or  j^jet.  Corbs  may 
be  perforated  by  a  heated  wire,  and  the  bole  lendered  smooth  and  oyliodrioa! 
by  a  round  Ale,  or  tbe  ingenious  cork-borer  of  Dr.  Mohr,  now  to  be  had  of 
most  inslrumenl-makers,  may  be  used  instead.  Lastly,  in  the  event  of  bad 
fitting,  or  unsoandneas  in  the  cork  itself,  a  little  yellow  wax  melted  over  the 
Burfaoe.  or  even  a  little  grease  applied  with  the  finger,  renders  it  sound  and 
airtigh^  when  not  eipoaed  to  hea[. 

Hydrogen  is  coloiless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  when  quite  pure.  To  obtain 
it  in  (his  condition  it  must  be  prepared  from  the  purest  zinc  thai  can  be 
obtained,  and  passed  in  succession  through  soluiions  of  potash  and  nitrate  of 
silver.  When  ptepaied  from  commercial  zinc  it  has  a  slight  smell,  which  is 
due  lo  impurity,  and  when  iron  haa  been  uaed,  Ihaodor  becomes  very  strong 
and  disagreeablB.  It  is  indainmable,  burning  when  kindled  with  a  pale 
yellowish  flame,  and  evolving  much  beat,  but  very  little  light.  The  result 
of  the  combuBtion  is  water.  It  is  even  less  soluble  in  water  than  oxygen, 
and  haa  never  been  liqueSed.  Although  destitute  of  poisonous  properties,  it 
is  incapable  of  sustaining  life. 

In  point  of  speciGc  gravity,  hydrogen  ia  Ihe  lightest  anbatance  known; 
Dumas  and  Bouasingault  place  its  density  between  .0691  and  .0695  ;■  hence 
100  cubic  inches  will  weigh,  under  ordiuaiy  circumstunoee  of  pressure  and 
temperature,  S.14  graina. 

When  a  gas  ia  much  lighter  or  much  heavier  than  almotpheric  air,  il  may 
often  be  colleclad  and  aiaoiined  without  the  dd  of  the  pneu- 
Pig-  83.  malic  trough.  A  bottle  or  narrow  jar  may  be  filled  with  hy- 
drogen wilboat  much  admixture  of  air,  by  inverting  it  over  ihe 
extremity  of  an  upr^bt  tube  delivering  the  ga*.  In  a  ihorl 
time,  if  tbe  supply  be  copious,  the  aii  will  be  wholly  displaced 
and  die  vessel  filled.  It  may  now  be  removed,  Ihe  vertical 
position  being  carefully  retained,  and  closed  by  a  stopper  ot 
glass  plate.  If  the  mouth  of  the  jar  he  wide,  il  must  be  par- 
tially closed  by  a  piece  oTciuilboatd  during  Ihe  operation.  This 
melhod  of  collectinK  gases  l:^  displaoement  is  often  extremely 
useful  Hydri^ien  was  formerly  nted  ibr  filling  air-balloons, 
being  mode  fisr  the  purpose  on  the  spot  from  zinoOT  imn  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Its  use  ia  now  superseded  by  that  of  coal- 
gas,  which  may  be  made  vety  light  by  employing  a  high  tem- 
perature in  the  manufacture.  Although  far  inferior  to  para 
hydm^en  in  buoyant  power,  it  is  found  in  piaatice  to  poraesa 
advantages  over  that  substance,  while  its  greater  dMisity  ia  easily 
compensated  by  incceasiug  the  magnitude  of  the  balloon. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  pioperty  enjojred  by  gases  and  vapors  in 
general,  which  is  seen  in  a  high  degree  of  inteusity  in  the  ease  of  hydrogen ; 
this  is  what  is  called  dj^^iuircpoiMr.  If  two  bottles  containing  gases,  which  do 
not  act  chetnically  upon  each  other  at  common  tsRq>eraCuTet,  be  coiBieatsd  by  & 
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Barrow  tube  wnA  left  for  some  time,  these  will  be  found  at  the  expiration  of  a 
oertain  period,  depending  mach  upon  tbe  narrowness  of  the  tube  and  its  length, 
uniformly  mixed,  even  though  the  gases  differ  greatly  in  density,  and  the 
system  has  been  arranged  in  a  vertical  position,  with  the  heaviest  gas  down- 
wards. Oxygen  and  hydrogen  can  thus  be  made  to  mix,  in  a  few  hours, 
against  the  action  of  gravity,  through  a  tube  a  yard  in  length,  and  not  more 
than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  the  fact  is  true'of  all  other 
gases  which  are  destitute  of  direct  action  upon  each  other. 

If  a  vessel  be  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  diaphragm  or  partition  of  po- 
rous earthenware  or  dry  plaster  of  Paris,  and  each  half  filled  with  a  different 
gas,  diffusion  will  immediately  commence  through  the  pores  of  the  dividing 
substance,  and  will  continue  until  perfect  mixture  has  taken  place.  All  gases, 
however,  do  not  perm^rate  the  same  porous  body,  or,  in  other  words,  do  not 
pasa  through  narrow  orifices  with  tbe  same  degree  of  facility.  Mr.  Graham, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  very  valuable  investigation  of  this  interesting 
subject,  has  established  the  existence  of  a  very  simple  relation  between  the 
rapidity  of  diffusion  and  the  density  of  the  gas,  which  is  expressed  by  saying 
that  the  diffusive  power  varies  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  density  of 
tbe  gas  itself.  Thus^  in  the  experiment  supposed,  if  one  half  of  tbe  vessel 
be  filled  with  hydrogen  and  the  other  half  with  oxygen,  tbe  two  gases  will 
penetrate  the  diaphragm  at  very  different  rates ;  four  cubic  inches  of  hydro- 
^n  will  pass  into  the  oxygen  side,  while  one  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  travels  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  densities  of  the  two  gases  are  to  «ich  other  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  16 ;  their  relative  rates  of  diffusion  will  be  inversely  as  the 
square  roots  of  these  numbers,  or  4  to  1. 

By  making  the  diaphragm  of  some  flexible  material,  as  a  pieee  of  mem- 
brane, the  accumulation  of  the   lighter   gas  on  tbe   side 
of  th6  heavier  may  be  rendered  evident  by  the  bulging  of  Fig.  83. 

the  membrane.  The  aimplest  and  most  striking  method 
of  making  the  experiment  is  by  the  use  of  Mr.  Graham's 
diffusion-tube.  -  This  is  merely  a  piece  6f  wide  glass  tube 
ten  or  twelvb  inches  in  length,  having  one  of  its  extremi- 
ties closed  by  a  plate  of  plaster  of  Paris  about  half  an  inch 
tfai6k,  and  well  dried.  When  the  tube  is  filled  by  displace- 
ment with  hydrogen,  and  then  set  upright  in  s  glass  of 
water,  the  level  of  the  liquid  rises  in  the  tube  so  rapidly, 
that  its  movement  is  apparent  to  the  eye,  and  speedily  at- 
tains a  height  of  several  inches  above  the  water  in  the 
glass.  The  gas  is  actually  rarefied  by  its  superior  diffusive 
power  over  that  of  tbe  .external  air. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
great  economy  of  Nature  of  this  very  curious  law  affecting 
the  constitution  of  gaseous  bodies ;  it  is  the  principal  mean 
by  which  the  atmosphere  is  preserved  in  a  uniform  state, 
and  the  accumulation  of  poisonous  gases  and  exhalations  in 
towns  and  other  confined  localities  prevented. 

A  distinction  must  be  carefully  drawn  between  real  difiusion  through  small 
apertures,  and  the  apparently  similar  passage  of  gas  through  wet  or  moist 
membranes  and  other  substances,  which  is  really  doe  to  temporary  liquefac- 
tion or  solution  of  the  gas,  and  is  an  effect  completely  different  from  diffusion 
properly  so  called.  For  example,  the  diffusive  power  of  carbonic  acid  into 
atmospheric  air  is  very  small,  but  it  passes  into  the  latter  through  a  wet  blad- 
der with  the  utmost  ease,  in  virtue  of  its  solubility  in  the  water  with  which, 
the  membrane  is  moistened.  It  is  by  such  a  procwt  that  the  fooctioii  of  res* 
10 
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piration  is  performed ;  the  aSration  of  the  blood  in  the  langs,  and  the  disen- 
gagement of  the  carbonic  acid,  are  effected  through  wet  membranes;  the 
blood  is  never  brought  into  actual  contact  with  the  air,  but  receives  its  supply 
of  oxygen,  and  disembarrasses  itself  of  carbonic  acid  by  this  kind  of  spurious 
difiiision. 

The  high  diffusive  power  of  hydrogen  against  air  renders  it  impossible  to 
retain  that  gas  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  bladder  or  caoutchouc  bag ;  it  is 
even  unsafe  to  keep  it  long  in  a  gas-holder,  lest  it  should  become  mixed  with 
air  by  slight  accidental  leakage,  and  rendered  explosive.* 

It  has  been  stated,  that,  although  the  light  emitted  by  the  flame  of  pure 
hydrogen  is  exceedingly  feeble,  yet  the  temperature  of  the  flame  is  very  high. 
This  temperature  may  be  still  further  exalted  by  previously  mixing  the  hy- 
drogen with  as  much  oxygen  as  it  requires  for  combination,  that  is,  as  will 
presently  be  seen,  exactly  half  its  volume.  Such  a  mixture  burns  like  gun- 
powder, independently  of  the  external  air.  When  raised  to  the  requisite 
temperature  for  combination,  the  two  gases  unite  with  explosive  violence.  If 
a  strong  bottle,  holding  not  more  than  half  a  pint,  be  filled  with  such  a  mix- 
ture, the  introduction  of  a  lighted  match  or  red-hot  wire  determines  in  a  mo- 
ment the  union  of  the  gases.  By  certain  precautions,  a  mixture  of  oxyg«n 
and  hydrogen  can  be  burned  at  a  jet  witlK)ut  communication  of  fire  to  the 
contents  of  the  vessel ;  the  flame  is  in  this  case  Bohd. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  all  ordinary  flames  burning  in  the  air 
or  in  pure  oxygen  are,  of  necessity,  hollow.  The  act  of  combustion  is  nothing 
more  than  the  energetic  union  of  the  substance  burned  with  the  surround- 
ing oxygen  ;  and  this  union  can  only  take  place  at  die  surface  of  the  burning 
body.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  flame  now  under  considera- 
tion ;  the  combustible  and  the  oxygen  are  already  mixed,  and  only  require  to 

have  their  temperature  a  little  raised  to  cause  them 
to  combine  in  every  part.  The  flame  so  produced  is 
very  different  in  physical  characters  from  that  of  a 
simple  jet  of  hydrogen  or  any  other  combustible  gas ; 
it  is  long  and  pointed,  and  very  remarkable  in  ap- 
pearance. 

The  safety-jet  of  Mr.  Hemming,  the  construction 
of  which  involves  a  principle  not  yet  discussed,  may 
ba  adapted  to  a  common  bladder  containing  the  mix- 
ture, and  held  under  the  arm,  and  the  gas  forced  through 
the  jet  by  a  little  pressure.  Although  the  jet,  properly 
constructed,  is  believed  to  be  safe,  it  is  best  to  use 
nothing  stronger  than  a  bladder,  for  fear  of  injury  in  the 
event  of  an  explosion.  The  gases  are  of^n  contained 
_.  in  separate  reservoirs,  a  pair  of  large  gas-holders,  for 
example,  and  only  suffered  to  mix  in  the  jet  itself,  as 
in  the  contrivance  of  Professor  Daniell ;  in  this  way 
ail  danger  is  avoided.  The  eye  speedily  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  true 
hydro  oxygen  flame,  so  as  to  permit  the  supply  of 
each  gas  to  be  exactly  regulated  by  suitable  stop'COcks 
attached  to  the  jet  (fig.  84). 

A  piece  of  thick  platinum  wire  introduced  into  the 
H  O       \      flame  of  the  hydro-oxygen  blow-pipe  melts  with  the 

#  Professor  Graham  has  since  pablisbed  a  very  extensive  series  of  researches  on 
the  paflsage  of  gases  throtigh  narrow  tubes,  which  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactioas  forifiM,  p.  578. 
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greatest  ease ;  a  watch-spring  or  small  steel  file  bums  Fig.  85. 

with  the  utmost  brilliancy,  throwing  off  showers  of 
beautiful  sparks ;  an  incombustible  oxidized  body,  as 
magnesia  or  lime,  becomes  so  intensely  ignited,  as  to 
glow  with  a  light  insupportable  to  the  eye,  and  to  be 
susceptible  of  employment  as  a  most  jiowerful  illu- 
minator, as  a  substitute  for  the  sun's  rays  in  the  solar 
microscope,  and  for  night  signals  in  trigonometrical 
surveys. 

If  a  long  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  be  held 
over  a  jet  of  hydrogen,  a  series  of  musical  sounds 
are  sometimes  produced  by  the  partial  extinction 
and  rekindling  of  the  flame  by  the  ascending  cur- 
rent of  air.  These  little  explosions  succeed  each 
other  at  regular  intervals,  and  so  rapidly  as  to  give 
rise  to  a  musical  note,  the  pitch  depending  chiefly 
upon  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  tube. 

Although  oxygen  and  hydrogen  may  be  kept  mixed 
at  common  temperatures  ibr  any  length  of  time 
without  combination  taking  place,  yet,  under  parti- 
cular circumstances,  they  unite  quietly  and  without 
explosion.  Some  years  ago  Professor  Dobereiner, 
of  Jena,  made  the  curious  observation,  that  finely- 
divided  platinum  possessed  the  power  of  determining  the  union  of  the 
gases;  and,  more  recently,  Mr.  Faraday  has  shown  that  the  state  of  minute 
division  is  by  no  means  indispensable,  since  rolled  plates  had  the  same 
property,  provided  their  surfaces  were  absolutely  clean.  Neither  is  the  effect 
strictly  confined  -to  platinum ;  other  metals,  as  palladium  and  gold,  and  even 
stones  and  glass,  enjoy  the  same  property,  although  to  a  far  inferior  degree, 
since  they  often  require  to  be  aided  by  a  little  beat  When  a  piece  of 
platinum  foil  has  been  cleaned  by  hot  oil  of  vitriol  and  thorough  washing 
with  distilled  water,  is  thrust  into  a  jar  containing  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  standing  over  water,  combination  of  the  two  gases  immediately 
begins,  and  the  level  of  the  water  rapidly  rises,  and  the  platinum  becomes  so 
hot,  that  drops  of  water  accidentally  falling  upon  it  enter  into  ebullition.  If 
the  metal  be  very  thin  and  exceedingly  clean,  and  the  gases  Yery  pure,  then 
its  temperature  rises  aAer  a  time  to  actujil  redness,  and  the  residue  of  the 
mixture  explodes.  But  this  is  an  effect  altogether  accidental,  and  dependent 
upon  the  high  temperaturex>f  the  platinum,  which  high  temperature  has  been 
produced  by  the  preceding  quiet  combination  of  the  two  bodies.  When  the 
platinum  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  division,  and  its  surface  thereby  much  ex* 
tended,  it  becomes  immediately  red-hot  in  a  mixmre  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
or  hydrogen  and  air;  a  jet  of  hydrogen  thrown  upon  a  little  of  the  spongy 
metal  contained  in  a  glass  or  capsule  becomes  at  once  kindled,>and  on  this 
principle  machines  for  the  production  of  instantaneous  light  have  been  con- 
structed. These,  however,  only  act  well  when  constantly  used;  the  spongy 
platinum  is  apt  to  become  damp  by  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  i^r,  and 
its  power  is  then  for  the  time  lost. 

The  best  explanation  that  can  be  given  of  these  curious  effects,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  solid  bodies  in  general  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  property 
of  condensing  gases  upon  their  surfaces,  and  that  this  feculty  is  enjoyed  pre- 
eminently by  certain  of  the  non-oxidizable  metals,  as  platinum  and  gold. 
Oxygen  and  hydrogen  may  thus  under  these  circumstances  be  brought,  as  it 
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were,  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  attractions  by  a  temporary  increase 
of  density,  whereupon  combination  ensues. 

Coal-gas  and  ether  or  alcohol  vapor  may  be  made  to  exhibit  the  phenomenon 
of  quiet  oxidation  under  the  influence  of  this  remarkable  surface-action.  A 
close  spiral  of  slender  platinum  wire,  or  a  roll  of  thin  foil  heated  to  dull  red- 
ness and  then  held  in  a  jet  of  coal-gas,  becomes  strongly  ignited,  and  remains 
in  that  state  as  long  as  the  supply  of  mixed  gas  and  air  is  kept  up,  the  tem- 
perature being  maintained  by  the  heat  disengaged  in  the  act  of  union.  Some- 
times the  metal  becomes  white-hot,  and  then  the  gas  takes  fire. 

A  very  pleasing  experiment  may  be  made  by  attaching  such  a  coil  of  wire 

to  a  card,  and  suspending  it  in  a  glass  containing  a  few 
Fig.  86.  drops  of  ether,  having  previously  made  it  red  hot  in  the 

flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  The  wire  continues  to  glow  until 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  exhausted,  giving  rise  to  the 
production  of  an  irritating  vapor  which  attacks  the  eyes. 
The  combustion  of  tlie  ether  is  in  this  case  but  partial; 
a  portion  of  its  hydrogen  is  alone  removed,  and  the 
whole  of  the  carbon  \e(t  untouched. 

A  coil  of  thin  platinum  wire  may  be  placed  over  the 
wick  of  a  spirit'lamp,  or  a  ball  of  spongy  platinum  sus- 
tained just  above  the  cotton ;  on  lighting  the  lamp,  and 
then  blowing  it  out  as  soon  as  the  metal  appears  red-hot, 
slow  combustion  of  the  spirit  drawn  up  by  the  ca))il- 
larity  of  the  wick  will  take  place,  ^iccompanied  by  the 
pungent  vapors  just  mentioned,  which  may  be  modified, 
and  even  rendered  agreeable,  by  dissolving  in  the  liquid 
some  sweet-smelling  essential  oil  or  resin. 

Hydrogen  forms  numerous  compounds  with  other  bodies,  although  it  is 
greatly  surpassed  in  this  respect  not  only  by  oxygen,  but  by  many  of  the- other 
elements.  The  chemical  relations  of  hydrogen  tend  to  place  it  beside  the 
metals.  The  great  discrepancy  in  physical  properties  is  perhaps  more  appa* 
rent  than  real.  Hydrogen  is  yet  unknown  in  the  solid  condition,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  vapor  of  the  metal  mercury  is  as  transparent  and  colorless 
as  hydrogen  itself.  This  vapor  is  only  about  seven  times  heavier  than  at* 
mospheric  air,  so  that  the  difference  in  this  respect  is  not  nearly  so  great  as 
that  in  the  other  direction  between  air  and  hydrc^en. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  hydrqgen,  namely,  water,  and  a  very  peculiar 
substance,  discovered  in  the  year  1818  by  M.  Thenard,  called  per(mde  of  kg* 
drogen. 

It  appears  that  the  composition  of  water  was  first  demonstrated  in  the  year 
1781  by  Mr.  Cavendish,*  but  the  discovery  of  the  exact  proportions  in  which 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite  in  generating  that  most  important  compound  has 
from  time  to  time  to  the  present  day  occupied  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  cultivators  of  chemical  science.  There  are  two  distinct 
methods  of  research  in  chemistry,  the  anaiytieal,  or  that  in  which  the  com- 
pound is  resolved  into  its  elements,  and  the  synifutieal,  in  which  the  elements 
are  made  to  unite  and  produce  the  compound.  The  first  method  is  of  mnch 
more  general  application  than  the  second,  but  in  this  particular  instance  both 
may  be  employed,  although  the  results  of  the  synthesis  are  most  valuable. 

*  A  claim  to  the  ditcovery  of  the  composition  of  water  on  behalf  of  Mr.  James 
Watt  has  been  very  strongly  urged,  and  supported  by  sttch  evidence  that  the  reader 
of  the  controversy  may  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  discovery  was  made  by  both 
parties,  nearly  simnltaneously,  and  unknown  to  each  other. 
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^         The  most  elegant  example  of  an  aualyns  of  water  would  probably  be 

T"     found  in  its  decomposition  by  voltaic  electricity.     When  water  is  acidulated 

so  as  to  render  it  a  conductor,  and  a  portion  interposed  between  a  pair  of 

platinum  plates  connected  with  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  voltaic  apparatus  of  mode- 
rate power,  decomposition  of  the  liquid 
takes  place  in  a  very  interesting  manner ; 
oxygen,  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  is 
evolved  from  the  water  in  contact  with 
the  plate  belonging  to  the  copper  end  of 
the  battery,  and  hydrogen,  equally  pure, 
is  disengaged   at  the  plate   connected 
with  the  zinc  extremity,  the  middle  por- 
tions of  liquid  remaining  apparently  un- 
altered. By  placing  small  graduated  jars 
over  the  platinum  plates,  the  gases  can 
be  collected,  and  their  quantities  deter- 
mined.    The  figure  in  the  margin  will 
show  at  a  glance   the  whole  arrange- 
ment; the  conducting  wires  pass  through 
the  bottom  of  the  glass  cup,  and  away  to 
the  battery. 
When  this  experiment  has  been  continued  a  sufficient  time, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen  is  a  very 
little  above  twice  that  of  the  oxygen;  were  it  not  for  the  ac- 
cidental circumstance  of  oxygen  being  sensibly  more  soluble 
in  water  than  hydrogen,  the  proportion  of  two  to  one  by 
measure  would  come  out  exactly. 

When  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  both  as  pure  as  possible,  are 
mixed,  in  the  proportions  mentioned,  passed  into  a  strong 
glass  tube  filled  with  mercury,  and  exploded  by  the  electric 
spark,  all  the  mixture  disappears,  and  the  mercury  is  forced 
up  into  the  tube,  filling  it  completely.  The  same  experiment 
may  be  made  with  the  explosion-vessel  or  eudiometer  of  Mr. 
Cavendish.  (Fig.  88.)  The  instrument  is  exhausted  at  the 
air-pump,  and  then  filled  from  a  capped  jar  with  the  mixed 
gases ;  on  passing  an  electric  spark  by  the  wires  shown  at  a 
explosion  ensues,  and  the  glass  becomes  bedewed  with  moist- 
ure, and  if  the  stop-cock  be  then  opened  under  water,  the 
latter  will  rush  in  and  fill  the  vessel,  leaving  merely  a  bubble 
of  air,  the  result  of  imperfect  exhaustion. 

The  process  upon  which  most  reliance  is  placed  is  that  in  which  pure 
oxide  of  copper  is  reduced  at  a  red  heat  by  hydrogen,  and  the  water  so  formed 
collected  and  weighed.  This  oxide  suffers  no  change  by  heat,  alone,  but  the 
momentary  contact  of  hydrogen,  or  any  common  combustible  matter  at  a 
high  temperature,  suffices  to  reduce  a  corresponding  portion  to  the  metallic 
state.  Fig.  89  will  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  arrangement  adopted  in 
researches  of  this  kind. 

A  copious  supply  of  hydrogen  is  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  upon  the  purest  zinc  that  can  be  obtained ;  the  gas  is  made  to  pass  in 
succession  through  solutions  of  silver  and  strong  caustic  potash,  by  which  its 
purification  is  completed.  Ailer  this,  it  is  conducted  through  a  tube  three  or 
four  feet  in  length,  filled  with  fragments  of  pumice-stone  steeped  in  concentrated 
oil  of  vitriol,  or  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.    These  substances  have  such 
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an  extraordinary  attraction  for  aqneoas  vaporr,  that  they  dry  the  gas  completely 
during  its  transit    The  extremity  of  this  tube  is  shown  at  a.    The  dry  hydro- 
Fig.  89. 


gen  thus  arrives  at  the  part  of  tlie  apparatus  containing  the  oxide  of  copper, 
represented  at  b ;  this  consists  of  a  two-necked  flask  of  very  hard  white  glass, 
maintained  at  a  red  heat  by  a  spirit-lamp  placed  beneath.  As  the  decompo- 
sition proceeds,  the  water  produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  begins  to 
condense  in  the  second  neck  of  the  flask,  whence  it  drops  into  the  receiver  c, 
provided  for  the  purpose.  A  second  desiccating  tube  prevents  the  loss  of 
aqueous  vapor  by  the  current  of  gas  which  passes  in  excess. 

Before  the  experiment  can  be  commenced,  the  oxide  of  copper,  the  purity 
of  which  is  well  ascertained,  must  be  heated  to  redness  for  some  time  in  a 
current  of  dry  air ;  it  is  then  suffered  to  cool,  and  very  carefully  weighed 
with  the  flask.  The  empty  receiver  and  second  drying  tube  are  also  weighed, 
the  disengagement  of  gas  set  up,  and  when  the  air  has  been  displaced,  heat' 
slowly  applied  to  the  oxide.  The  action  is  at  first  very  energetic ;  the  oxide 
often  exhibits  the  appearance  of  ignition ;  as  the  decomposition  proceeds,  it 
becomes  more  sluggish,  and  requires  the  application  of  a  good  deal  of  heat 
to  efliect  its  completion. 

When  the  process  is  at  an  end,  and  the  apparatus  perfectly  cool,  the  stream 
of  gas  is  discontinued,  dry  air  is  drawn  through  the  whole  arrangement,  and, 
lastly,  the  parts  are  disconnected  and  re-weighed.  The  loss  of  the  oxide  of 
copper  gives  the  oxygen ;  the  gain  of  the  receiver  and  its  drying-tube  indi- 
cates the  water,  and  the  diflerence  between  the  two,  the  hydrogen. 

A  set  of  experiments,  made  in  Paris  in  the  year  1820,*  by  MM.  Dulong 
and  Berzelius,  gave  as  a  mean  result  for  the  composition  of  water  by  weight, 
8.009  parts  oxygen  to  1  part  hydrogen ;  numbers  so  nearly  in  the  proportion 
of  8  to  1,  that  the  latter  have  usually  been  assumed  to  be  true. 

Quite  recently  the  subject  has  been  re  investigated  by  M.  Dumas,t  with 
the  most  scrupulous  precision,  and  the  above  supposition  fully  confirmed. 
The  comi>osition  of  water  may  tlierefore  be  considered  as  established :  it  con- 
tains by  weight  8  parts  oxygen  to  1  part  hydrogen,  and  by  measure,  1  volume 
oxygen  to  2  volumes  hydrogen.  The  densities  of  the  gases,  as  already  men- 
tioned, correspond  very  closely  with  these  results. 

The  physical  properties  of  water  are  too  well  known  to  need  lengthened 
description ;  it  is,  when  pure,  colorless  and  transparent,  destitute  of  taste  and 
odor,  and  an  exceedingly  bad  conductor  of  electricity  of  low  tension.  It  attains 
its  greatest  density  towards  40$  F.,  freezes  at  32°,  and  boils  under  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  at  or  near  212V  It  evaporates  at  all  temperatures.  One 
cubic  inch  at  62°  F.  weighs  252.45  grains.  It  is  815  times  heavier  than  air; 
an  imperial  gallon  weighs  70,000  grains  or  10  lb.  avoirdupois.     To  all  ordi- 

*  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.,  xv.  386. 

t  Ana.  Chim.  et  Phys.,  3d  series,  viii.  169. 
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fSary  obiei-TBtion,  water  is  incompressible;  very  accurate  experiments  hare 
nevertheless  shown  that  it  does  yield  to  a  small  extent  when  the  power 
employed  is  very  great;  the  diminution  of  volume  for  each  atmosphere  of 
pressure  being  about  51-miilionth8  of  the  whole. 

Clear  water,  although  colorless  in  small  bulk,  is  blue  like  the  atmosphere 
when  viewed  in  mass.  This  is  seen  in  the  deep  ultremarine  tint  of  the 
ocean,  and  perhaps  in  a  still  mbre  beautiful  manner  in  the  lakes  of  Switzer^ 
land  and  other  alpine  oountriee,  and  in  the  rivers  which  issue  from  them ;  the 
slightest  admixture  of  mud  or  suspended  impurity  destroying  the  effect.  The 
same  magnificent  color  is  visible  in  the  fissures  and  caverns  found  in  the  ice 
of  the  glaciers,  which  is  usually  extremely  pare  and  transparent  within, 
although  foul  upon  t^  surface. 

Stea^n,  or  vapor  of  water  in  its  state  of  greatest  density  at  212^,  compared 
with  air  at  the  same  temperature,  and  possessing  an  equal  elastic  force,  has 
a  specific  gravity  expressed  by  the  fraction  .625.  In  this  condition,  it  may  be 
represented  as  containing,  in  every  two  volumes,  two  volumes  of  hydrogen, 
and  one  volume  of  oxygen. 

Water  seldom  or  never  occurain  nature  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity;  even 
the  rain  which  falls  in  the  open  country  contains  a  trace  of  ammoniacal  salt, 
while  rivers  &nd  springs  are  invariably  contaminated  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  with  soluble  matters,  saline  and  organic.  Simple  filtration  through  a 
porous  stone  or  a  bed  of  sand  will  separate  suspended  impurities,  but  distilla* 
ticm  alone  will  free  the  liquid  from  those  that  are  dissolved.  In  the  prepara* 
tion  of  distilled  water,  which  is  an  article  of  large  consumption  in  the  8cien< 
tific  laboratory,  it  is  proper  to  reject  the  first  portions  which  pass  over,  and  to 
avoid  carrying  the  distillation  to  dryness.  The  process  may  be  conducted  in 
a  metal  still  furnished  with  a  worm  or  condenser  of  silver  or  tin ;  lead  must 
not  be  used.  / 

The  ocean  ia  the  great  recipient  of  the  saline  matter  carried  down  by  the 
rivers  which  drain  the  land;  hence  the  vast  aceumulBtion  of  salts.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  ordinary  composition  of  sea- 
water  ;  the  analysis  is  by  Dr.  Schweitzer*  of  Brighton,  the  water  being  that 
of  the  Channel : — 


1000  grains  contained, 

« 

.   Water 

• 

•           '  • 

^^64.746 

Chloride  of  solium 

• 

•            • 

.    27.059 

Chloi^de  of  potassium 

• 

•            • 

.766 

Chloride  of  magnesium 

• 

•            • 

.       3.666 

Bromide  of  magnesium 

• 

•            • 

.029 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 

• 

•            • 

.       2.296 

Sulphate  of  lime 

• 

•            • 

1.406 

Carbonate  of  lime 

• 

• 

• 

.033  • 

Traces  of  iodine  and  ammoniacal  salt 

1000. 

Its  specific  gravity  was  found  to  be  1.0274  at  60^. 

Sea-water  is  liable  to  variations  of  density  and  composition  by  the  infinence 
of  local  causes,  such  as  the  proximity  of  large  rivers  or  masses  of  melting  ice, 
and  other  circumstances. 

Natural  springs  are  oAen  impregnated  to  a  great  extent  with  soluble  sub- 
stances derived  from  the  rocks  they  traverse ;  such  are  the  various  mineral 

*Pfail.Mag.,  July,  1839. 
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waters  scattered  over  the  whole  earth,  and  to  which  medicinal  virtues  are 
attributed.  Some  of  these  hold  protoxide  of  iron  in  solution,  and  are  efier- 
vescent  from  carbonic  acid  gas ;  others  are  alkaline,  probably  from  traversing 
rocks  of  volcanic  origin ;  some  contain  a  very  notable  quantity  of  iodine  or 
bromine.  Their  temperatures  also  are  as  variable  as  their  chemical  nature. 
A  tabular  notice  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  waters  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

Water  enters  into  direct  combination  with  other  bodies,  forming  a  class  of 
compounds  called  hydrates;  the  action  is  often  very  energetic,  much  heat  being 
evolved,  as  in  the  case  of  the  slaking  of  lime,  which  is  really  the  production 
of  a  hydrate  of  that  base.  Sometimes  the  attraction  between  the  water  and 
the  second  body  is  so  great  that  the  compound  is  not  decomposable  by  any 
heat  that  can  be  applied ;  the  hydrates  of  potash  and  soda,  and  of  phosphoric 
acid,  furnish  examples.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  a  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  from 
which  the  water  cannot  be  thus  separated. 

Water  very  frequently  combines  with  saline  substances  in  a  less  intimate 
manner  than  that  above  described,  constituting  what  is  called  water  of  crys- 
tallization,  from  its  connection  with  the  geometrical  figure  of  the  salt.  In 
this  case  it  is  easily  driven  off  by  the  application  of  heat. 

•  Lastly,  the  solvent  properties  of  water  far  exceed  those  of  any  other  liquid 
known.  Among  salts,  a  very  large  proportion  are  soluble  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  solubility  usually  increasing  with  the  temperature,  so  that  a  hot 
saturated  solution  deposits  crystals  on  cooling.  There  are  a  few  exceptions 
to  this  law,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  common  salt,  the  solu- 
bility of  which  is  nearly  the  same  at  all  temperatures;  the  hydrate  and 
certain  organic  salts  of  lime,  also,  dissolve  more  freely  in  cold  than  in  hot 
water. 

Water  dissolves  gases,  but  in  very  unequal  quantities;  some,  as  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  atmospheric  air,  are  but  little  acted  upon;  others,  as  ammonia 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  are  absorbed  to  an  enormous  extent;  and  between 
these  extremes  there  are  various  intermediate  degrees.  Generally,  the  colder 
the  water,  the  more  gas  does  it  dissolve ;  a  boiling  heat  disengages  the  whole, 
if  the  gas  be  not  very  soluble. 

When  water  is  heated  in  a  strong  vessel  to  a  temperature  above  that  of  the 
ordinary  boiling  point,  its  solvent  powers  are  still  further  increased.  Dr. 
Turner  inclosed  in  the  upper  part  of  a  high-pressure  steam-boiler,  worked  at 
300**  F.,  pieces  of  plate  and  crown  glass.  At  the  expiration,  of  four  months 
the  glass  was  found  completely  corroded  by  the  action  of  the  water;  what 
remained  was  a  white  mass  of  silica,  destitute  of  alkali,  while  stalactites  of 
siliceous  matter,  above  an  inch  in  length,  depended  from  the  little  wire  cage 
which  inclosed  the  glass.  This  experiment  tends  to  illustrate  the  changes 
which  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  water  at  a  high  temperature  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth  upon  felspathic  and  other  rocks.  Something  of  the  sort 
is  manifest  in  the  Geyser  springs  of  Iceland,  which  deposit  siliceous  sinter.* 
'  Peroxide  of  hydrogen^  sometimes  called  oxygenated  water ^  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  substance,  but  unfortunately  very  difficult  of  preparation.  It  is 
formed  by  dissolving  the  peroxide  of  barium  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
carefully  cooled  by  ice,  and  then  precipitating  the  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid ; 
the  excess  of  oxygen  of  the  peroxide,  instead  of  being  disengaged  as  gas, 
unites  with  a  portion  of  the  water,  and  converts  it  into  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
This  treatment  is  repeated  with  the  same  solution  and  fresh  portions  of  the 
peroxide  of  barium  until  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  latter  has  been  con- 

«  Phil.  Mag.,  Oct.  1834. 
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guraed,  and  a  oorrespondiog  amount  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  formed.  The 
liquid  yet  cx}Dtains  hydrochloric  acid,  to  get  rid  of  which  it  is  treated  in  sue* 
cession  with  sulphate  of  silver  and  barjrta  water.  The  whole  process  re« 
quires  the  utmost  care  and  attention.  The  peroxide  of  barium  itself  is  pre* 
pared  by  exposing  pure  baryta,  contained  in  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  to  a 
stream  of  oxygen.  The  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  may  be  concen- 
trated under  the  airpurap  receiver  until  it  acquires  the  specific  gravity  of 
1.45.  In  this  state  it  presents  the  aspect  of  a  colorless,  transparent,  inodorous 
liquid,  possessing  remarkable  bleaching  powers.  It  is  rery  prone  to  decom- 
position; the  least  elevation  of  temperature  causes  effervescence,  due  to  the 
escape  of  oxygen  gas;  near  212°  it  is  decomposed  with  explosive  violence. 
Peroxide  of  hydrogen  contains  exactly  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  water,  or  16 
parts  to  one  part  of  hydrogen. 

VITBOflXlf. 

Nitrogen*  constitutes  about  four.fiAhs  of  the  atmosphere,  and  enters  into  a 
great  variety  of  combinations.  It  may  be  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
periment by  several  methods.  One  of  the  simplest  of  these  is  to  burn  out 
the  oxygen  from  a  confined  portion  of  air  by  phosphorus,  or  by  a  jet  of  hy- 
drogen. 

A  small  porcelain  capsule  is  floated  on  the  water  of  the  pneumatic  trough, 
and  a  piece  of  phosphorus  placed  in  it  and  set  on  fire. 
^A  bell-jar  is  then  inverted  over  the  whole,  and  suf-  Fig.  90. 

fered  to  rest  on  the  shelf  of  the  trough,  so  as  to  project 
a  little  over  its  edge.  At  first,  the  heat  causes  expan- 
sion of  thie  air  of  the  jar,  and  a  few  bubbles  are 
expelled,  afler  which  the  level  of  the  water  rises 
considerably.  When  the  phosphorus  becomes  extin- 
guished by  exhaustion  of  the  oxygen,  and  time  has 
been  given  for  the  subsidence  of  the  cloud  of  finely- 
divided,  snow-like  phosphoric  acid,  which  floats  in  the 
residual  gas,  the  nitrogen  may  be  decanted  into  other 
vessels,  and  its  properties  examined. 

Prepared  by  the  foregoing  process,  nitrogen  is  con- 
taminated by  a  little  vapor  of  phosphorus,  which  com- 
municates its  peculiar  odor.  A  preferable  method  is 
to  fill  a  porcelain  tube  with  turnings  of  copper,  or,  still 

better,  with  the  spongy  metal  obtained  by  reducing  the  oxide  by  hydrogen  ; 
to  heat  this  tube  to  redness,  and  then  pass  through  it  a  stream  of  atmospheric 
air,  the  oxygen  of  which  is  entirely  removed  during  its  progress  by  the  heated 
copper. 

If  chlorine  gas  be  passed  into  solution  of  ammonia,  the  latter  substance, 
which  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen  with  hydrogen,  is  decomposed  ;  the  chlorine 
combines  with  the  hydrogen,  and  the  nitrogen  is  set  free  with  effervescence. 
In  this  manner  very  pure  nitrogen  can  be  obtained.  In  making  this  experi* 
raent,  it  is  necessary  to  stop  short  of  saturating  or  decomposing  the  whole  of 
the  ammonia,  otherwise  there  will  be  great  risk  of  accident  from  the  forma- 
tion or  an  exceedingly  dangerous  explosive  compound  formed  by  the  contact 
of  chlorine  with  an  ammoniacal  salt 

Nitrogen  is  destitute  of  color,  taste,  and  smell ;  it  is  a  little  lighter  than  air, 
its  density  being,  according  to  Dumas,  -972.  100  cubic  intShes,  at  60**,  and  30 
inches  barometer,  will  therefore  weigh  30.14  grains.    Nitrogen  is  incapable 

*  I,  e.  Generator  of  nitre  ,*  also  called  azote,  from  a,  privative,  and  ^^i^,  life. 
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of  sustaining  combustion  or  animal  existence,  although,  like  hydrogen,  it  has 
no  positive  poisonous  properties ;  neither  is  it  soluble  to  any  notable  extent  in 
water  or  in  caustic  alkali ;  it  is,  in  fact,  best  characterized  by  negative  pro- 
perties. 

The  exact  composition  of  the  atmosphere  has  repeatedly  been  made  the 
subject  of  experimental  research.  Besides  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  the  air  con- 
tains a  little  carbonic  acid,  a  very  variable  proportion  of  aqueous  vapor,  a 
trace  of  ammonia,  and,  perhapt^  a  little  carburetted  hydrogen.  The  ox3rgen 
and  nitrc^en  are  in  a  state  of  mixture,  no^  of  combination,  yet  their  ratio  is 
always  uniform.  Air  has  been  brought  from  lofty  Alpine  heights,  and  com- 
pared with  that  from  the  plains  of  Egypt ;  it  has  been  brought  from  an  ele- 
vation of  21,000  feet  by  the  aid  of  a  balloon;  it  has  been  collected  and 
examined  in  London  and  Paris,  and  many  other  districts ;  still  the  proportions 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  remain  unaltered,  the  diffnsive  energy  of  the  gases 
being  adequate  to  maintain  this  perfect  uniformity  of  mixture.  The  carbonic 
acid,  on  the  contrary,  being  much  influenced  by  local  causes,  varies  consider- 
ably. In  the  following  table,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  given 
on  the  authority  of  M.  Dumas,  and  the  carbonic  acid  on  that  of  De  Saussure; 
the  ammonia,  the  discovery  of  which  is  due  to  Liebig,  is  too  small  in  quantity 
for  direct  estimation^ 

CompotUion  of  the  Mmoqthere. 

By  weight.  By  measure. 

Nitrogen 77  parts.       .        .         .79.19 

Oxygen         .         .         .         .         .     23     "  .         .         .    20.81 


100  100 

Carbonic  acid,  from  3.7  measures  to  6.2  measures^  in  10,000  measures  of 
air. 

Aqueous  vapor  variable,  depending  much  upon  tlie  temperature. 

Ammonm,  a  trace. 

100   cubic  inches  of  pure   and  dry  air  weigh,  according   to  Dr.  Prout, 

31.0117  grains;  the  temperature  being  60°  F.  and  the  barometer  standing 

at  30  inches. 

Fig.  91 .  The  analysis  of  air  is  best  eflfected  by  passing  it  over 

finely-divided  copper  contained  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass, 
carefully  weighed,  and  then  heated  to  redness;  the  nitro- 
gen is  suffered  to  flow  into  an  exhausted  glass  globe,  also 
previously  weighed.  The  increase  of  weight  after  the 
experiment  gives  the  information  sought 

An  easier,  but  less  accurate  method,  consists  in  introduc- 
ing into  a  graduated  tubis,  standing  over  water,  a  known 
quantity  of  the  air  to  be  examined,  and  then  passing  into 
the  latter  a  stick  of  phosphorus  affixed  to  the  end  of  a 
wire.  The  whole  is  left  about  twenty-four  hours,  during 
which  the  oxygen  is  slowly  but  completely  absorbed,  after 
which  the  phosphorus  is  withdrawn  and  the  residual  gas 
read  off. 

Another  plan  is  to  mix  the  air  with  hydrogen  and  pass 
an  electric  spark ;  after  explosion  the  volume  of  gas  is  read 
off  and  compared  with  that  of  the  air  employed.  Since  the 
analysis  of  gaseous  bodies  by  explosion  is  an  operation  of 
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ETeat  impoitaooe  in  practka.!  ehemiatrjr,  it  mar  be  wonh  while  deicribing 
the  procen  in  detail,  as  it  is  applicable  with  ceitain  obvious  variatioiiB,  to  m 
Dumbei  of  analogous  caeea. 

Tbe  most  convenient  totm  or  apparatus  fat  the  purpose  is  the  eiphoD 
eiidiometec  of  Dr.  Ure ;  this  ctnuins  of  b  aloul  glass  tube,  bBTJng  an  iDleraat 
diametei  of  about  one-third  o[  an  inch,  closed  at  one  end,  and  bent  into  the 
form  repreaented  in  the  drawing.  (Fig.  S2.)  Two  pieces  of  plntiuum  wire, 
melted  into  the  glass  near  the  closed  eitremily,  nervB 
to  give  pBHage  to  the  spark.    The  closed  limb  is  Fig.  9S. 

care(lili]r  giadunted.  When  required  lor  use,  the  in- 
strument is  filled  with  merourj  and  inverted  into  a 
Tesael  of  the  same  fluid.  A  quantity  of  the  air  to  be 
examined  is  then  introduced,  the  manipaialion  being 
ptecisely  the  aanie  as  with  eipetiments  over  water; 
the  open  end  is  slopped  with  a  finger,  and  the  air 
transferred  to  the  closed  eitremit]>.  The  rnatrument 
is  next  held  nprighl,  and  after  the  level  of  the  mercury 
has  been  made  equal  on  both  aides  by  displacing  a 
portion  from  the  open  limb  by  thmBticg  down  a  piece 
of  stick,  the  volume  of  aii  is  lead  off.  This  done, 
the  open  port  of  the  tube  is  again  Slled  up  with  mer- 
cury, closed  wiih  the  finger,  inverted  into  the  liquid 
metal,  and  a  quantity  of  pure  hydrogen  introducsil, 
equal  as  nearly  na  can  be  guessed  to  about  half  the 
Tohime  of  the  air.  The  eudiometer  is  once  more 
brought  into  an  erect  position,  the  level  of  the  mer- 
cury equalized,  and  the  volume  again  read  off;  the 
quantity  of  hydrogen  added  is  thus  accurately  aacer-    ■ 

tained.  All  is  now  ready  for  the  explosion;  tbe  inBtramentisheld  in  the  way 
represented,  the  open  end  being  firmly  closed  by  the  thumb,  while  the 
knuckle  of  the  fin^-finger  touches  the  nearer  platinum  wire;  the  spark  is 
then  passed  by  the  aid  of  a  charged  jar  or  a  good  eleotrophoms,  and  explosion 
ensues.  The  air  confined  by  the  thumb  in  the  open  part  of  the  tube  acts  as  a 
spring  and  moderates  tbe  explosive  efiect.  Nothing  now  remaina  but  to 
equalize  the  level  of  tbe  mercury  by  pouring  a.  little  more  into  the  instru- 
ment, and  then  to  read  otf  tbe  volume  for  the  last  time. 

What  is  required  to  be  known  from  this  experiment  is  tbe  ifnnimititHi  the  mix- 
ture suffers  by  explosion ;  for  since  the  hydrogen  is  in  excess,  and  since  that 
gubstance  unites  with  oxygen  in  the  proportion  by  measure  of  two  to  one,  one- 
third  part  of  that  diminution  rtiast  be  due  to  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  air 
introduced.  As  the  amount  of  the  latter  is  known,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  it 
contains  thus  admits  of  determination.    The  case  supposed  will  tender  thi* 

Air  iotroduced 100 


s  2 1 ;  oxygen  in  the  hundred  measures. 
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one  limb  to  the  other,  &c.  In  the  analysis  of  combostible  gases  by  explosion 
with  oxygen,  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  oAen  required  to  be  introduced  into 
the  closed  part 

Compounds  of  Nitrogen  and  Oxygen, 

There  are  not  Jess  than  five  distinct  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen, 
thus  named  and  constituted. 

Composition  by  freight. 


Nitrogen. 

Oxygen 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen* 

.     14.06     . 

8 

Deutoxide,  or  binoxide  of  nitrogenf 

.     14.06     . 

.     16 

Hypoiiitrous  acid;]: 

.     14.06     . 

.     24 

Nitrous  acid§        .         .         .         .         , 

.     14.06     . 

.     32 

Nitric  acid 

.     14.06     . 

.     40 

I^iric  or  JlzoHc  acid. — In  certain  parts  of  India,  and  also  in  other  hot  dry  cli- 
mates where  rain  is  rare,  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  occasionally  covered  by  a 
saline  efflorescence,  like  that  sometimes  apparent  on  newly>plastered  walls ;  this 

substance  collected,  dissol  ved  in  hot 
Fig.  93.   '  water,   the    solution  filtered  and 

made  to  crystal lize^  furnishes  the 
highly  important  salt  known  in 
commerce  as  nitre  or  saltpetre ;  it 
is  a  compound  of  nitric  acid  and 
potash.  To  obtain  liquid  nitric 
acid,  equal  weights  of  powdered 
nitre  and  oil  of  vitriol  are  intro- 
duced into  a  glass  retort,  and  heat 
applied  by  means  of  an  Argand 
gas-lamp  or  charcoal  chaufier.  A 
flask,  cooled  by  a  wet  cloth,  is 
adapted  to  the  retort  to  serve  for  a 
receiver.  No  luting  of  any  kind 
must  be  used. 

As  the  distillation  advances,  the 
red  fumes  which  first  arise  disap- 
pear, but  towards  the  end  of  the 
process  again  becomes  manifest. 
When  this  happens,  and  very  little 
liquid  passes  over,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  saline  matter  of  the  retort  is 
in  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion,  the  operation  may  be  stopped ;  and  when  the 
retort  is  quite  cold,  water  may  be  introduced  to  dissolve  out  the  bisulphate  of 
potash .     The  reaction  is  thus  explained. 


Nitre 


Nitric  acid 
Potash 


Liquid  nitric  acid. 


Oil  of  vitriol  I  Sulphuric  acid  ^f^  Bisulphate  of  potash. 

In  the  manufacture  of  nitrio  add  on  the  large  scale,  the  glass  retort  is  re- 

*  Otherwise  called  nitrons  oxide.  f  Otherwise  called  Bitric  oxide. 

t  Called  by  Mr.  Graham  nitrous  acid. 

i  Called  by  Mr.  Otabam  p^toziile  of  iiitrenii.i*«Tlie  Bom^aclatan  adopted  in  tte- 
text  is  that  employed  in  Dr.  Tamer's  very  v^nable  treatise. 
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placed  by  a  cast-iron  cylinder  and  the  receiver  by  a  series  of  earthen  con- 
densing vessels  connected  by  tubes.  Nitrate  of  soda,  found  native  in  Peru,  is 
of\en  substituted  for  nitrate  of  potash. 

Liquid  nitric  acid  so  obtained  has  a  specific  gravity  or  1.5  to  1.52 ;  it  Has  a 
golden-yellow  color,  which  is  due  to  nitrous  or  hyponitrous  acid  held  in  solu- 
tion, and  which,  when  the  acid  is  diluted  with  water,  gives  rise  by  its  decom- 
position to  a  disengagement  of  nitric  oxide.  It  is  exceedingly  corrosive,  staining 
the  skin  deep  yellow,  and  causing  total  disorganization.  Poured  upon  red«hot 
powdered  charcoal,  it  causes  brilliant  combustion ;  and  when  added  to  warm 
oil  of  turpentine,  acts  upon  that  substance  so  energetically  as  to  set  it  on  fire. 

Pure  liquid  nitric  acid,  in  its  most  concentrated  form,  is  obtained  by  mixing 
the  above  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  redistilling,  collecting 
apart  the  first  portion  which  comes  over,  and  exposing  it  in  a  vessel  slightly 
warmed,  and  sheltered  from  the  light,  to  a  current  of  dry  air,  made  to  bubble 
through  it,  which  completely  removes  the  nitrous  acid.  In  this  state,  the  pro- 
duct is  as  colorless  as  water;  it  has  the  sp.  gr.  1.517  at  60°  F.,  boils  at  184^, 
and  consists  of  54.06  parts  real  acid,  and  9  parts  water;  absolute  nitric  acid 
in  the  separate  state  is  unknown.*  Although  nitric  acid  in  a  more  dilute 
form  acts  very  violently  upon  many  metals,  and  upon  organic  substances 
generally,  this  is  not  the  'case  with  the  compound  in  question  j  even  at  a 
boiling  heat  it  refuses  to  attack  iron  or  tin,  and  its  mode  of  action  upon  lignin, 
starch,  and  similar  substances  is  quite  peculiar,  and  very  much  less  energetic 
than  that  of  an  acid  containing  more  water. 

A  second  definite  compound  of  real  nitric  acid  and  water  exists,  containing 
54.06  parts  of  the  former  to  36  parts  of  the  latter.  Its  sp.  gr.  at  60°  is  1.424, 
and  it  boils  at  250°.  An  acid  weaker  than  this  is  concentrated  to  this  point 
by  evaporation ;  and  one  stronger  reduced  to  the  same  amount  by  loss  of  nitric 
acid  and  water  in  the  form  of  the  first  hydratcf 

Nitric  acid  forms  with  bases  a  very  extensive  and  important  group  of  salts, 
the  nitrates,  which  are  remarkable  for  being  all  soluble  in  water.  The 
hydrated  acid  is  of  great  use  in  the  laboratory,  and  also  in  many  branches  of 
industry. 

The  acid  prepared  in  the  way  described  is  apt  to  cont£un  traces  of  chlorine 
from  common  salt  in  the  nitre,  and  sometimes  of  sulphate  from  accidental 
splashing  o^the  pasty  mass  in  the  retort.     To  discover  these  impurities,  a 

#  Anhydrous  nitric  acid  has  been  isolated  by  M.  Beville,  by  treating  nitrate  of  silver 
by  dry  chlorine.  In  consequence  of  the  strong  affinity  of  chlorine  tor  silver,  it  dis- 
places both  oxyeen  and  nitric  acid  from  the  nitrate.  The  chlorine  is  dried  by  passing 
over  chloride  of  calcium  and  then  throuffh  pumice  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid: 
the  nitrate  of  silver  is  contained  in  a  U  shaped  tube,  to  which  a  similar  tube  with  a 
spherical  reservoir  at  the  curved  portion  is  united  by  means  of  the  blowpipe.  The 
tube  with  the  spherical  reservoir  is  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture,  the  nitrate  of  silver 
tube  placed  in  a  water  bath,  heated,  and  the  chlorine  transmitted  in  a  slow  and  con- 
tinuous stream.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  there  is  no  appearance  of  decomposition; 
the  nitrate  of  silver  is  heated  to  203"^,  and  then  the  temperature  lowered  to  between 
195^  and  155^,  when  crystals  commence  to  form  on  that  portion  of  the  tube  not  im- 
mersed in  the  freezing  mixture  and  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  collects  in  the  reservoir. 
To  transfer  the  nitric  acid,  the  liquid  must  be  removed  from  the  reservoir,  a  bulb 
attached  to  the  U  tube  containing  the  crystals,  a  stream  of  dry  carbonic  acid  substituted 
for  the  chlorine,  and  the  freezing  mixture  transferred  to  the  bulb  while  the  tube  con- 
taining the  crystals  is  exposed  to  ordinary  temperatures.  After  collection,  the  bulb  is 
to  be  hermetically  sealed. 

Anhydrous  nitric  acid  is  a  colorless  solid,  crystallizing  in  prisms  derived  from  a 
right  rhombic  prism. '  It  fuses  at  a  little  above  85^  and  boils  at  about  IIS^^,  at  which 
point  it  begins  to  decompose,  and  even  at  common  temperatures  is  liable  to  gradual 
decomposition,  producing  explosion  by  the  increased  tension  of  the  coniinea  gases. 
Placed  in  contact  with  water,  it  dissolves  with  the  evolution  of  much  heat. — Comptes 
ficnrfM«,1849.— R.B. 

iThe  two  hydrates  of  nitric  acid  are  thus  expressed  in  symbols : — NO,,HO  and 
„4HO.    No  compound  containing  two  equivalents  of  water  appears  to  exist. 
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portion  is  diluted  with  four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of  distilled  water,  and  di- 
vided between  two  glasses.  Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  dropped  into  the 
one,  and  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  into  the  other ;  if  no  change  ensue  in 
either  case,  the  acid  is  free  from  the  impurities  mentioned. 

Nitric  acid  has  been  formed  in  small  quantity  by  a  very  curious  process, 
namely,  by  passing  a  series  of  electric  sparks  through  a  portion  of  air,  water, 
or  an  alkaline  solution  being  present.  The  amount  of  acid  so  formed  aAer 
many  hours  is  very  minute;  still  it  is  not  impossible  that  powerful  discharges 
of  atmospheric  electricity  may  sometimes  occasion  a  tirifling  production  of  nitric 
acid  in  the  air. 

Nitric  acid  is  not  so  easily  detected  in  solution  in  small  quantities  as  many 
other  acids.  Owing  to  the  solubility  of  all  its  compounds,  no  precipitant  can 
be  found  for  this  substance.  One  of  the  best  tests  is  its  power  of  bleaching 
a  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid  when  boiled  with  that  liquid.  The 
absence  of  chlorine  must  be  insured  in  this  experiment  by  means  whioh 
will  hereafter  be  obvious,  otherwise  the  result  is  equivocal. 

Protoxide  of  Nitrogen  j-  Nitrous  Oxide;  (laughing  gas.) — When  solid  nitrate 
of  ammonia  is  heated  in  a  retort  or  flask,*  fig.  94,  furnished  with  a  perforated 
cork  and  bent  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  nitrous  oxide.  The  nature 
of  the  decomposition  will  be  understood  from  the  subjoined  diagram. 
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Fig.  94. 


No  particular  precaution  is  required  in  the  ope- 
ration save  due.  regulation  of  the  heat,  and  the 
avoidance  of  tumultuous  disengagement  of  the  gas. 
Protoxide  of  nitrogen  is  a  colorless,  transparent, 
and  almost  inodorous  gas,  of  distinctly  sweet  taste. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1.525;  100  cubic  inches 
weigh  47.29  grains.  It  supports  the  combustion  of 
a  taper  or  a  piece  of  phosphorus  with  almost  as 
much  energy  as  pure  oxygen ;  it  is  easily  distin- 
guished, however,  from  that  gas  by  its  solubility  in 
cold  water,  which  dissolves  nearly  its  own  volume ; 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  use  tepid  water  in  the 
pneumatic  trough  or  gas-bolder,  otherwise  great 
loss  of  gas  will  ensue.  Nitrous  oxide  has  been 
liquefied,  but  with  difficulty;  it  requires,  at  45° 
Fahrenheit,  a. pressure  of  60  atmospheres.  When 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  fired 
by  the  electric  spark  in  the  eudiometer,  it  explodes 
with  violence,  and  liberates  its  own  measure  of  ni- 
trogen. Every  two  volumes  of  the  gas  must  con- 
sequently contain  two  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  one 
volume  of  oxygen,  the  whole  being  condensed  or  contracted  one-third;  a  con- 
stitution resembling  that  of  vapor  of  water. 

#  Florence  oil-flasks,  which  may  be  purchased  at  a  very  triflinff  sum,  constitute 
exceedingly  usefal  vessels  for  chemical  purposes,  and  often  supersede  retorts  or  other 
expensive  apparatus.  They  are  rendered  still  more  valuable  by  cutting  the  neck 
smoothly  round  with  a  hot  iron,  softening  it  in  the  flame  of  a  good  Argand  gas-lamp, 
and  then  turning  over  the  edge  so  as  to  form  a  lip,  or  border.  The  neck  will  then  bear 
a  tight-fitting  cork  without  risk  of  splitting. 
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The  most  remarkable  feature  in -this  gas  is  its  intoxicating  power  upon  the 
animal  system.  It  may  be  respired,  if  quite  pure,  or  merely  mixed  with  at- 
mospheric air,  for  a  short  time,  without  danger  or  inconvenience.  The  effect 
is  very  transient,  and  is  not  followed,  by  depression. 

Deutoxide  or  Binoxide  of  Nitrogen ;  Nitric  Oxide. — ^Clippings  or  turnings  of 

copper  are  put  into  the  apparatus  employed  for  preparing  hydrogen,*  toge- 

I        ther  with  a  little  water,  and  nitric  acid  added  by  the  funnel  until  brisk 

effervescence  is  excited.    The  gas  may  be  collected  over  cold  water,  as  it  is 

not  sensibly  soluble. 

The  reaction  is  a  simple  deoxidation  of  some  of  the  nitric  acid  by  the 
copper;  the  metal  is  oxidized,  and  the  oxide  so  formed  is  dissolved  by' an- 
other portion  of  the  acid.  Nitric  acid  is  very  prone  to  act  thus  upon  certain 
metals. 

The  gas  obtained  in  this  manner  is  colorless  and  transparent;  in  contact 
-4  with  air  or  oxygen  gas  it  produces  deep  red  fumes,  which  are  readily  ab- 
sorbed by  water ;  this  character  is  sufficijsnt  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
gaseous  bodies.  A  lighted  taper  plunged  into  the  gas  is  extinguished  ;  lighted 
phosphorus,  however,  burns  in  it  with  great  brilliancy. 

The  specific  gravity  of  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  is  1.039;  100  cubic  inches 
weigh  32.22  grains.  It  contains  equal  measures  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
gases  united  without  condensation.  When  this  gas  is  passed  into  a  solution 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  it  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity,  and  a  deep  brown  or 
nearly  black  liquid  produced,  which  seems  to  be  a  definite  compound  of  the 
two  substances.    The  compound  is  again  decomposed  by  boiling. 

Hyponitrous  Acid. — ^Four  measures  of  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  are  mixed  with 
7  one  measure  of  oxygen,  and  the  gases,  perfectly  dry,  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  0°  Fahr.  They  condense  to  a  thin  mobile  liquid^  which  at  that  de- 
gree of  cold  is  colorless,  but  becomes  green  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  air.    Its  vapor  is  orange  red. 

Hyponitrous  acid  is  decomposed  by  water,  being  converted  into  nitric  acid 

and  binoxide  of  nitrogen.    For  this  reason  it  cannot  be  made  to  unite  directly 

with  metallic  oxides ;  hyponitrite  of  lead  may,  however,  be  prepared  by  di- 

/    gesting  metallic  lead  in  a  solution  of  the  nitrate,  and  many  other  salts  of 

hyponitrous  acid  may  be  obtained  by  indirect  means. 

Nitrous  Acid. — The  term  neid  applied  to  this  substance  is  hardly  correct, 

since  it  does  not  seem  to  possess  the  power  of  forming  salts ;  the  expression 

-Vs    has,  notwithstanding,  been  long  sanctioned  by  use.     It  is  the  vapor  of  nitrous 

acid  which  forhis  the  deep  red  fumes  always  produced  when  binoxide  of 

nitrogen  escapes  into  the  air. 

When  carefully  dried  nitrate  of  lead  is  expos^  to  heat  in  a  retort  of  hard 
glass,  it  is  decomposed;  oxide  of  lead  remains  behind,  while  the  acid  is 
resolved  into  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrous  acid.  By  surrounding  the  re- 
ceiver with  a  very  powerful  freezing  mixture,  the  latter  is  condensed  to  the 
liquid  form.  It  is  then  nearly  colorless,  but  acquires  a  yellow,  and  ultimately 
»  a  red  tint,  as  the  temperature  rises.  At  82°  it  boils,  giving  off  its  well-known 
red  vapor,  the  intensity  of  the  color  of  which  is  greatly  augmented  by  eleva- 
tion of  temperature. 

This  substance,  like  the  preceding,  is  decomposed  by  water,  being  resolved 
into  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  and  nitric  acid.  Its  vapor  is  absorbed  by  strong 
nitric  acid,  which  thereby  acquires  a  yellow  or  red  tint,  passing  into  green, 
then  into  blue,  and  afterwards  disappearing  altogether  on  the  addition  of 
successive  portions  of  water.  The  deep  red  fuming  acid  of  commerce,  called 
nitrous  acid,  is  simply  nitric  acid  impregnated  with  nitrous  gas.t 


*  See  page  107. 

t  Much  doubt  yet  hangs  over  the  true  nature  and  relations  of  these  two  acids.     Ac- 
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Nitrogen  appears  to  combine,  under  favorable  circumstances,  with  metals. 
When  iron  and  copper  are  heated  to  redness  in  an  atmosphere  of  ammonia, 
they  become  brittle  and  crystalline,  but  without  sensible  alteration  of  weight. 
M.  SchrcBtter  has  shown  that  in  the  case  of  copper,  at  least,  this  effect  is 
caused  by  the  formation  and  subsequent  destruction  of  an  azotide.  When 
ammonia  is  passed  over  oxide  of  copper  heated  at  570^,  water  is  formed, 
and  a  soil  brown  powder  produced,  which  when  heated  further  evolves  ni- 
trogen, and  leaves  metallic  copper.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  con- 
tact of  strong  acids.  A  similar  compound  of  chromium  with  nitrogen  appears 
to  exist.* 


CABBOir. 

This  substance  occurs  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  crystallized,  in  two  distinct 
-  )  and  very  dissimilar  forms,  namely,  as  diamond,  and  as  graphite  or  plumbago. 
It  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  all  organic  structures,  animal  and  vegetable : 
when  these  latter  are  exposed  to  destructive  distillation  in  close  vessels,  a 
great  part  of  this  carbon  remains,  associated  with  the  earthy  and  alkaline 
matter  of  the  tissue,  giving  rise  to  the  many  varieties  of  charcoal,  coke,  &c. 

The  diamond  is  one  of  the  most  remarkQ,ble  substances  known;  long 
i  prized  on  account  of  its  brilliancy  as  an  ornamental  gem,  the  discovery  of  its 
curious  chemical  nature  confers  upon  it  a  high  degree  of  scientific  interest. 
Several  localities  in  India,  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  more  especially  Brazil, 
furnish  this  beautiful  substance.  It  is  always  distinctly  crystallized,  often 
quite  transparent  and  colorless,  but  now  and  then  having  a  shade  of  yellow, 
pink,  or  blue.  The  origin  and  true  geological  position  of  the  diamond  are 
unknown ;  it  is  always  found  embedded  in  gravel  and  transported  materials, 
whose  history  cannot  be  traced.  The  crystalline  form  of  the  diamond  is  that 
of  the  regular  octahedron  or  cube,  or  some  figure  geometrically  connected 
with  these  \  many  of  the  octahedral  crystals  exhibit  a  very  peculiar  appear- 
ance, arising  from  the  faces  being  curved  or  rounded,  which  gives  to  the 
crystal  an  almost  spherical  figure. 


Fig.  95. 


Fig.  96. 


Fig.  97. 


Fig.  98. 


The  diamond  is  infusible  and  inalterable  by  a  very  intense  heat,  provided 
air  be  excluded ;  heated  to  ordinary  redness  in  a  vessel  of  oxygen,  it  burns 
with  facility,  yielding  carbonic  acid  gas. 

This  is  the  hardest  substance  known ;  it  admits  of  being  split  or  cleaved 
without  difiiculty  in  certain  particular  directions,  but  can  only  be  cut  or 
abraded  by  a  second  portion  of  the  same  material  \  the  powder  rubbed  off  in 
tbis  process  serves  for  polishing  the  new  faces,  and  is  also  highly  useful  to 

cording  to  M.  P^Ii^ot,  the  only  product  of  the  union  of  deutozide  of  nitrc^en  and  ox- 
ygen is  nitrous  acid,  which  in  the  total  absence  of  water  is  a  white  solid  crystalline 
body,  fusible  at  16o  F.  At  common  temperatures  it  is  an  orange-yellow  liquid.  The 
same  product  is  obtained  by  heating  perfectly  dry  nitrate  of  lead.  From  these  experi- 
ments it  appears  that  hyponitrous  acid  in  a  separate  state  is  unknown.— Ann.  Cnim. 
et.  Phys.  3a  series,  ii.  58. 
»  Ann.  der  Pharm.  xxxvii.  129.    The  formula  of  the  copper  compound  is  CUgN. 
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the  lapidary  and  seal-engraver.  One  very  curious  and  useful  application  of 
the  diamond  is  made  by  the  glazier ;  a  fragment  of  this  mineral,  like  a  bit  of 
flint,  or  any  other  hard  substance,  scratches  the  surface  of  glass ;  a  crystal  of 
diamond  having  the  rounded  octahedral  figure  spoken  of,  held  in  one  particu- 
lar position  on  the  glass,  namely,  with  an  edge  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two 
adjacent  faces  presented  to  the  surface,  and  then  drawn  along  with  gentle 
pressure,  causes  a  deep  split  or  cut,  which  penetrates  to  a  considerable  depth 
into  the  glass,  and  determines  its  fracture  with  perfect  certainty. 

Graphite,  or  plumbago,  appears  to  consist  essentially  of  pure  carbon,  al- 
•  ^  though  most  specimens  contain  iron,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  from  a 
mere  trace  up  to  five  per  cent  Graphite  is  a  somewhat  rare  mineral ;  the 
finest,  and  most  valuable  for  pencils,  is  brought  from  Borrow  dale,  in  Cumber- 
land, where  a  kind  of  irregular  vein  is  found  traversing  the  ancient  slate- 
beds  of  that  district.  Crystals  are  not  common ;  when  they  occur,  they  have 
the  figure  of  a  short  six-sided  prism — a  form  bearing  no  geometrical  relation 
to  that  of  the  diamond. 

Graphite  is  oAen  formed  artificially  in  certain  metallurgic  operations;  the 
brilliant  scales  which  sometimes  separate  from  melted  cast  iron  on  cooling, 
called  by  the  workmen  "kish,"  consist  of  graphite. 

Lampblack,  the  soot  produced  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  oil  or  resin, 
^^A^  is  the  best  example  that  can  be  given  of  pure  carbon  in  its  uncrystallized  or 
/  amorphotM  state.  To  the  same  class  belong  the  difierent  kinds  of  charcoal. 
That  prepared  from  wood,  either  by  distillation  in  a  large  iron  retort,  or  by 
the  smothered  combustion  of  a  pile  of  fagots  partially  covered  with  earth, 
is  the  most  valuable  as  fuel.  Coke,  the  charcoal  of  pit-coal,  is  much  more 
impure ;  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  and  very  of\en  sulphur ; 
the  quality  depending  very  much  upon  the  mode  of  preparation.  Charcoal 
from  bones  and  animal  matters  in  general  is  a  very  valuable  substance, 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  power  it  possesses  of  removing  coloring 
matters  from  organic  solutions;  it  is  used  for  this  purpose  by  the  sugar 
refiners  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  also  by  the  manufacturing  and  scientific 
chemist.*  The  property  in  question  is  possessed  by  all  kinds  of  charcoal  in  a 
small  degree. 

Charcoal  made  from  box,  or  other  dense  wood,  has  the  property  of  condens- 
^  ing  into  its  pores  gases  and  vapors;  of  ammoniacal  gas  it  is  said  to  absorb 
not  less  than  ninety  times  its  volume,  while  of  hydrogen  it  takes  up  less  than 
twice  its  own  bulk,  the  quantity  being  apparently  connected  with  the  properly 
in  the  gas  of  suffering  liquefaction.  This  effect,  as  well  as  that  of  the  de- 
colorizing power,  no  doubt  depends  in  some  way  upon  the  same  peculiar 
action  of  surface  so  remarkable  in  the  case  of  platinum  in  a  mixture  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen.j- 

*  It  removes  from  solution  in  water  the  vegetable  bases,  bitter  principles  and 
astringent  substances  when  employed  in  excess,  requiring  from  twice  to  twenty  times 
their  weight  for  total  precipitation.  A  solution  of  iodme  in  water,  or  of  iodide  of 
potassium  is  quickly  deprived  of  color.  Metallic  salts  dissolved  in  water  or  diluted 
alcohol  are  precipitated,  though  not  entirely,  requiring  about  thirt^r  times  their  weight 
of  animal  charcoal.  Arsenious  acid  is  totally  carried  out  of  solution.  In  these  cases 
it  acts  in  three  different  ways,  the  salt  is  absorbed  unaltered :  the  oxide  in  the  salt 
may  be  reduced ;  or,  the  salts  precipitated  in  a  basic  condition,  the  solution  showing  an 
acid  reaction  as  soon  as  the  carbon  begins  to  act.  It  is  in  this  last  case  especially 
that  traces  of  the  bases  can  be  detected,  the  acid  set  free  preventing  their  total  precipi- 
tation. The  precipitation  may  hence  be  prevented  by  adding  an  excess  of  acid,  and 
the  bases  after  precipitation  may  be  dissolved  out  by  boiling  with  an  acid  solution. — 
Warrington,  Mem.  Chim.  Soc.  1845;  Garrod,  Pharm.  Joum.  1845;  Weppen,  Ann.  de 
Chim.  1845.— R.B. 

t  Carbon  is  a  combustible  uniting  with  oxygen  and  producing  carbonic  acid.  Its 
dinerent  forms  exhibit  much  difference  in  this  respect;  in  the  very  porous  condition  of 
charcoal  it  bams  readily,  while  in  its  most  dense  form,  the  diamond,  it  requires  a  bright 
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Conqioundt  of  Carbon  and  Ozygtn. 


impoaitiaii  by  weif^t. 


Carbonic  acid  is  always  prodncsd  when  chBicosI  burns  in  air  oioiygen  gagj 
it  it  moat  convenienlly  obtained,  howaver,  for  stud/,  by  decompouEg  a  car- 
bonate with  one  of  the  stronger  acids.  For  this  purpose,  the  appuratiu  foi 
generatiDg  hydrogen  may  again  be  employed;  rragments  of  marble  are  put 
into  llie  bottle  with  enough  water  to  coyer  ihe  eitremity  of  the  funnellnlffl,'^ 
and  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  added  by  the  latter,  until  the  gits  is  freely  dis- 
engaged. Chalk-powder  and  dilute  sutphnric  acid  may  be  used  instead. 
The  gas  may  be  collected  over  water,  although  with  some  loss ;  or  very  con- 
Tenienljy,  by  diflplacemenl,  if  it  be  requjred  dry,  as  shown  in  the  flgiite.    The 


Fig.  9B. 
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long  drying-tube  ia  filled  with  fragmenlsof  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  heavy 
gas  is  conducted  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  lo  be  received,  the 
mouth  of  the  latter  being  lightly  closed.* 

el«tricilr readily.    C»1]oiiiiinBoTubleiiiwBter  and  not  [iiibletobei>a'ect«]'byBfr"d 


eting  lube- 

apparatu 

Fig.  100, 

are  inttpriiiibli,  uitCai.    These  are  made  by 
bending  a  piece  of  iheel  India-rubber  loowlf 
round  Iglssi  tube  or  rod,  Bud  cutting  off  th« 

fresh-cut  ei^e"  of  the  caoutchouc,  pressed 

tube  la  perfect,  provided  they  have  not  been 

-t 
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Carbonic  acid  gas  is  colorless ;  it  has  an  agreeable  pungent  taste  and  odor, 
but  cannot  be  respired  ibr  a  moment  without  insensibility  following.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1.524,*  100  cubic  inches  weighing  47.26  grains. 

This  gas  is  very  hurtful  to  animal  life,  even  when  largely  diluted  with  air ; 
It  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison.  Hence  the  danger  arising  from  imperfbct  venti- 
lation, the  use  of  fire  places  and  stoves  of  all  kinds  unprovided  with  proper 
chimneys,  and  the  crowding  together  of  many  individuals  in  houses  and  ships 
without  efficient  means  for  renewing  the  air.  Carbonic  acid  is  sometimes 
emitted  in  large  quantity  from  the  earth  in  volcanic  districts,  and  it  is  con- 
stantly generated  where  organic  matter  is  in  the  act  of  undergoing  fermentive 
decomposition.  The  fatal  ''afterdamp**  of  the  coal-mines  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid. 

A  lighted  taper  plunged  into  carbonic  acid  is  instantly  extinguished,  even 
to  the  red-hot  snuff.  When  diluted  with  three  times  its  volume  of  air,  it  still 
has  the  power  of  extinguishing  a  light  The  gas  is  easily  known  from  nitro- 
gen, which  is  also  in^pable  of  supporting  combustion,  by  its  rapid  absorption 
by  caustic  alkali  or  by  lime  water ;  the  turbidity  communicated  to  the  latter 
from  the  production  of  insoluble  carbonafle  of  lime  is  very  characteristic. 

Cold  water  dissolves  about  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  whatever  be 
-^^     the  density  of  the  gas  with  which  it  is  in  contact ;  the  solution  temporarily 
reddens  litmus  paper.    In  common  soda  water,  and  also  in  effervescent  wines, 
examples  may  be  seon  of  this  solubility  of  the  gas. 

Some  of  the  interesting  phenomena  attending  the  liquefaction  of  carbonic 
^.  acid  have  been  already  described ;  it  requires  for  the  purpose  a  pressure  of 
between  27  and  28  atmospheres  at  32°,  according  to  Mr.  Addams.  The 
liquefied  acid  is  colorless  and  limpid,  lighter  than  "^ater,  and  four  times  more 
expansible  than  air;  it  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  ether,  alcohol,  naphtha, 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  bisulphnret  of  carbon,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  and  fat 
oiis-t  It  is  probably  destitute  when  in  this  condition  of  all  properties  of  an 
acid. 

Carbonic  acid  exists,  as  already  mentioned, in  the  air;  relatively, its  quantity 
is  but  small,  but  absolutely,  taking  into  account  the  vast  extent  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  is  very  great,  and  fully  adequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed,  iiamely,  to  supply  to  plants  their  carbon,  these  latter  having  the 
power,  by  the  aid  of  their  green  leaves,  of  decomposing  carbonic  acid,  retain- 
ing the  carbon,  and  expelling  the  oxygen.  The  presence  of  light  is  essential 
to  this  extraordinary  effect,  but  of  the  manner  of  its  execution  we  are  yet 
ignorant. 

The  carbonates  form  a  very  large  and  important  group  of  salts,  some  of 
which  occur  in  nature  in  great  quantities,  as  the  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia. 

Carbonic  Oxide, — When  carbonic  acid  is  passed  over  red-hot  charcoal  or 
metallic  iron,  one-half  of  its  oxygen  is  removed,  and  it  becomes  converted 
into  carbonic  oxide.  A  very  good  method  of  preparing  this  gas  is  to  introduce 
into  a  flask  fitted  with  a  bent  tube  some  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  or  salt  of 
sorrel,  and  pour  upon  it  five  or  six  times  as  much  strong  oil  of  vitriol.  On 
heating  the  mixture,  the  organic  acid  is  resolved  into  water,  carbonic  acid,  and 
carbonic  oxide ;  by  passing  the  gases  through  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  pot* 

s 

#  MM.  Dulong  and  Berzelias. 

f  When  relieved  of  pressure,  it  immediately  boils,  and  seven  parts  out  of  eight 
assnme  the  gaseous  state,  the  rest  becoming  solid  at  — 90^  F.  (Mitchell).  Solid  car- 
bonic dcid  mixed  with  ether  produces  in  vacuo  a  very  intense  cold  ^-—165^  F.  Fara- 
day), capable  of  solidifying  many  gases  when  aided  by  pressure.  Liquid  carbonic 
acid  immersed  in  this  mixture  becomes  a  solid  so  clear  and  transparent  that  its 
condition  cannot  be  detected  until  a  portion  again  becomes  liquid. — ^R.  B. 
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eah,  the  ttistis  williiltawnb7absotplion,  while  the  second  Tetnainsundianged. 
Another,  and  it  may  be  preferable  method,  is  to  heat  finely-powdered  yellow 
rerrocyanide  of  potassium  with  eight  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  concentrated 
auiphuric  acid.  The  salt  19  entirely  decomposed,  yielding  a  moat  copious 
supply  of  p^fectly  pure  carboaio  oxide  gas,  which  may  be  collected  ov«r 

Carbonic  oxide  is  a  combustible  gas;  it  bums  with  a  beauliru!  pale  blue 
flame,  generating  CEirbonic  acid.  ]t  bfui  never  been  liquefied.  It  is  colorleae, 
liaa  very  little  odor,  and  is  extremely  poiaonoua,  even  worse  than  carbonic 
acid.  Mixed  with  oxygen,  it  explodes  by  the  electric  spaik,  but  with  some 
difficulty.     Its  specific  gravity  is  .973 ;  100  cubic  inches  weigh  30.21  grains. 

The  relation  by  volume  of  tliese  oxides  of  carbon  may  thus  be  made  intel- 
ligible:— carbonic  acid  contains  its  own  volume  of  oxygen,  tlial  gas  suffering 
no  chatige  of  bulk  by  its  conversion.  One  measure  of  carbonic  oiide  mixed 
with  half  a  measure  of  oxygen  and  exploded,  yields  one  measure  of  carbonio 
acid ;  hence  carbonic  oxide  contains  btiir  its  volume  of  axygeii, 

pungent,  suffocating  compound,  pyiisessing  acid  properties,  called  phosgene 
gas,  or  chloro-carbonic  acid.  It  Is  made  by  mixing  equal  volumes  of  carbonic 
oxide  and  chlorine,  both  perfectly  dry,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  sunshine; 
the  gases  unite  quietly,  the  color  dimppears,and  tbe  volume  becomes  reduced 
to  oue-half.    It  is  decomposed  by  water. 


This  is  an  elementary  body  of  great  imporlance  and  interest.  Sulphur  is 
o^en  found  in  a  free  state  in  connection  widi  deposits  of  gypsum  and  rock- 
salt;  its  occurrence  in  volcanic  districts  is  probably  accidental.  Sicily  furnishes 
a  large  proportion  of  the  sulphur  employed  in  Europe.  In  a  state  of  com- 
bination with  iron  and  other  metats,  and  as  sulphuric  acid, united  to  lime  and 
magnesia,  il  is  also  abundant. 

Pure  sulphur  is  a  pale  yellow  brittle  solid,  of  well-known  appearance.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1,9S;  it  melts  when  heated,  and  distils  over  unaltered,  if 
air  be  excluded.  The  crystals  of  sulphur  exhibit  (wo  distinct  and  incom- 
patible forms,  namely,  an  octahedron  with  rhombic  base,  fig.  101,  which  is  the 
figure  of  native  sulphur,  and  that  assumed  when  sulphur  separates  from 
solution  at  common  temperatures,  as  when  a  solution  of  sulphur  in  bisulpburcl 
of  carbon  is  exposed  to  slow  evaporation  in  ihe  air;  and  a  lengthened  priam, 
fig.  103,  having  no  relation  lo  the  preceding;  this  happens  when  a  mass  of 
sulphur  is  melted,  and,  aRer  partial  cooling,  Ihe  crust  at  the  surface  broken, 
and  the  fluid  portion  poured  out.  Fig,  102  shows  the  result  of  such  an  expert- 

Pig.  102.  Fig.  103. 


s  a  paper  by  the  asthor  ia  Memoirs  of  Chem.  aoc.  of  London,  i.  291. 1  eq. 
liiei  I'crrocyanide  of  potaasium  Hnd  6  eq,  oil  of  vitriol  yield  6  eq.eitrbrBiie 
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Sulphur  melts  at  232°  Fahrenheit ;  at  this  temperature  it  is  of  the  color  of 
amber,  and  thin  and  fluid  as  water ;  when  further  heated,  it  begins  to  thicken, 
/  and  to  acquire  a  deeper' color ;  and  between  430°  and  480°  it  is  so  tenacious 
'  that  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained  may  be  inverted  for  a  moment  with* 
out  the  loss  of  its  contents.  If  in  this  state  it  be  poured  into  water,  it  retains 
for  manj  hours  its  remarkable  soA  and  flexible  condition,  which  should  be 
looked  upon  as  the  amorphous  state  of  sulphur.  After  a  while  it  again  be- 
comes brittle  and  crystalline.  From  ^e  temperature  last  mentioned  to  the 
boiling  point,  about  600°,  sulphur  again  becomes  thin  and  liquid.  In  the 
preparation  of  commercial  flowers  of  sulphur,  the  vapor  is  conducted  into  a 
large  cold  chamber,  where  it  condenses  in  minute  crystals.  The  specific 
gravis  of  sulphur  vapor  is  6.654. 

Sulphur  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  oil  of  turpentine  and  the  fat  oils 

V^     dissolve  it,  but  the  best  substance  for  the  purpose  is  bisulphuret  of  carbon.   In 

its  chemical  relations,  sulphur  bears  great  resemblance  to  oxygen ;  to  very 

many  oxides  there  are  corresponding  sulphurets,  and  these  sulphurets  often 

unite  among  themselves,  forming  crystallizable  compounds  analogous  to  salts. 

Compounds  of  Stdphur  and  Oxygen. 

Composition  by  weight. 

Sulphurous  acid,  .... 

Sulphuric  acid,* 

Hyposulphurous  acid,    .... 
Hyposulphuric  acid,  .         .         . 


Salphur. 

Oxygen. 

16.09 

16 

16.09 

24 

32.18 

16 

32.18 

40 

Composition  by  weight. 

Salphar. 

Oxygen. 

48.27 

40 

64.36 

40 

64.36 

40 

80.45 

48 

.  Sulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid,    . 
\Bisulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid,t   . 

Acid  from  protochloride  of  sulphur, 

Acid  from  perchloride  of  sulphur, 

''Sidphurota  Add, — This  is  the  only  product  of  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in 

.  /   dry  air  or  oxygen  gas.    It  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  oil  of 

,^    vitriol  with  metallic  mercury  or  copper  clippings;  a  portion  of  the  acid  is 

decomposed,  one>third  of  its  oxygen  being  transferred  to  the  metal,  while  the 

*  The  terminations  oua  and  te,  applied  to  acids,  signify  degrees  oi  oxidation,  the 
latter  being  the  highest ;  acids  ending  in  ous  form  salts  the  names  of  which  are  made 
to  end  in  «to,  and  those  in  ie  terminate  in  ate,  as  sulphurous  acid,  sulphite  of  soda, 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  soda. 

t  The  more  advanced  student  will  be  glad  to  see  these  stated  in  equivalents  by  the 
Qse  of  symbols,  hereafter  to  be  explained,  their  relations  becoming  thereby  much 
more  evident.  The  numbers  given  are  really  the  equivalent  numbers,  but  are  intended 
only  to  show  the  proportions  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  without  any  reference  to  other 
bodies.  The  following  are  the  quantities  required  to  saturate  one  equivalent  of  a 
base : — 

Sulphurous  acid, SOg 

Sulphuric  acid,  .  .  .  .  .  .  SO, 

Hyposulphurous  acid,    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  S«0, 

Hyposulphuric  acid,  ......  8,0, 

Sulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid,        .....  8,0, 

Bisulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid,  .  '        .  S4O, 

Acid  from  protochloride,  ......  S4O, 

Ditto  from  perchloride,         ......  S^O, 
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sulphuric  acid  becomes  sulphurous.  Sulphurous  acid  thus  obtained  is  a 
colorless  gas,  having  the  pe^culiar  suffocating  odor  of  burning  brimstone ;  it 
instantly  extinguishes  flame,  and  is  quite  irrespirable.  Its  density  is  2.21, 100 
cubic  inches  weighing  68.69  grains.  At  0^  F.,  under  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, this  gas  condenses  to  a  colorless,  limpid  liquid,  very  expansible  by 
heat.  G)ld  water  dissolves  more  than  thirty  times  its  volume  of  sulphurous 
acid.  The  solution  may  be  kept  unchanged  so  long  as  air  is  excluded,  but 
access  of  oxygen  gradually  converts  the  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid,  in  the 
presence  of  water,  although  the  dry  gases  may  remain  in  contact  for  any 
length  of  time  without  change.* 

One  volume  of  sulphurous^acid  gas  contains  one  volume  of  oxygen  and  one- 
sixth  of  a  volume  of  sulphur  vapor,  condensed  into  one  volume. 

Gases  which,  like  the  present,  are  freely  soluble  in  water,  must  be  col- 
lected by  displacement,  or  by  the  use  of  the  mercurial  pneumatic  trough. 
The  manipulation  with  the  latter  is  exactly  the  same  in  principle  as  with  the 
ordinary  water-trough,  but  mther  more  troublesome,  from  the  great  density  of 
the  mercury,  and  its  opacity.'  The  whole  apparatus  is  on  a  much  smaller 
scale.  The  trough  is  best  constructed  of  hard,  sound  wood,  and  so  contrived 
as  to  economize  as  much  as  possible  the  expensive  fluid  it  is  to  contain. 

Sulphurous  acid  has  bleaching  properties;  it  is  used  in  the  arts  for  bleach- 
ing woollen  goods  and  straw-plait.  A  piece  of  blue  litmus-paper  plunged 
into  the  moist  gas  is  first  reddened  and  then  slowly  bleached.f 

The  salts  of  sulphurous  acid  are  not  of  much  importance ;  those  of  the 
alkalis  are  soluble  and  crystallizable :  they  are  easily  formed  by  direct  combi- 
nation. Sulphites  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  are  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  strong  acids  decompose  them;  nitric  acid 
converts  them  into  sulphates. 

Sulphuric  Acid. — Hydrated  sulphuric  acid  has  been  known  since  the  fif- 
teenth century.  There  are  two  distinct  processes  by  which  it  is  at  the  present 
time  prepared,  namely,  by  the  distillation  of  green  sulphate  of  iron,  and  by 
the  oxidation  of  sulphurous  acid  by  nitrous  acid. 

The  first  process  is  still  carried  on  at  Nordhausen  in  Saxony ;  the  sulphate 
of  iron,  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites,  is  deprived  by  heat  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  subjected  to  a  high  red  heat 
in  earthen  retorts,  to  which  receivers  are  fitted  as  soon  as  the  acid  begins  to 
distil  over.  A  part  gets  decomposed  by  the  very  high  temperature ;  the  re- 
mainder is  driven  off  in  vapor,  which  is  condensed  by  the  cold  vessel.  The 
product  is  a  brown  oily  liquid,  of  about  1.9  specific  gravity,  fuming  in  the  air, 
and  very  corrosive.     It  is  chiefly  made  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  indigo. 

The  second  method,  which  is  perhaps,  with  the  single  exception  men- 
tioned^ always  followed  as  the  more  economical,  depends  upon  the  fact  that, 
when  sulphurous  acid,  nitrous  acid,  and  Water  are  present  in  certain  propor- 
tions, the  sulphurous  acid  becomes  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  nitrous 
acid,  which  by  the  loss  of  one-half  of  its  oxygen  sinks  to  the  condition  of 
deutoxide  of  nitrogen.  The  operation  is  thus  conducted: — A  large  and  very 
long  chamber  is  built  of  sheet-lead  supported  by  timber  framing ;  on  the  out- 
side, at  one  extremity,  a  small  furnace  or  oven  is  constructed,  having  a  wide 
tube  leading  into  the  chamber.  In  this,  sulphur  is  kept  burning,  the  flame  of 
which  heats  a  crucible  containing  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  oil  of  vitriol.     A 

#  Liquid  sulphurous  acid  freezes  at  105^  F.  into  a  colorless  transparent  solid  (Fara- 
day). The  gas  itself  when  moist  is  rendered  solid  by  cold,  a  hydrate  being  formed 
containing  about  20  per  cent,  of  water.— R.  B. 

t  It  does  not  bleach  by  destroying  the  coloring  matter,  bat  by  forming  with  it  a 
colorless  combination ;  hence  the  color  is  restored  on  neutralizing  the  sulpnurous  acid 
by  an  alkali. — R.  B. 
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shallow  stratum  of  water  occupies  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  and  sometimes 
a  jet  of  steam  is  also  introduced.  Lastly,  an  exit  is  provided  at  the  remote 
end  of  the  chamber  for  the  spent  and  useless  gases.  The  effect  of  these  ar- 
rangements is  to  cause  a  constant  supply  of  sulphurous  acid,  atmospheric  air, 
nitric  acid  vapor,  and  water  in  the  state  of  steam,  to  be  thrown  into  the 
chamber,  there  to  mix  and  react  upon  each  other.  The  nitric  acid  imme- 
diately gives  up  apart  of  its  oxygen  to  the  sulphurous  acid,  becoming  nitrous; 
p  it  does  not  remain  in  this  state,  however,  but  suffers  further  deoxidation  until 

it  becomes  reduced  to  deutoxide  of  nitrogen.  That  substance  in  contact  with 
free  oxygen  absorbs  a  portion  of  the  latter,  and  once  more  becomes  nitrous 
aeid,  which  is  again  destined  to  undergo  deoxidation  by  a  fresh  quantity  of 
sulphurous  acid.  A  very  small  portion  of  nitrous  acid,  mixed  with  atmo- 
spheric air  and  sulphurous  acid,  may  thus  in  time  convert  an  indefinite 
amount  of  the  latter  into  sulphuric  acid,  by  acting  as  a  kind  of  carrier  be> 
tween  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  sulphurous  acid.  The  presence  of  water 
is  essential  to  this  reaction. 

We  may  thus  represent  the  change : — 

.    TVitmn*  o«;ri         (  NitTogcu  14.06 — ^^^^    Deutoxide  of  nitrogen  r  u/  Us 
JNUrous  acid         y  ^^^^^^  ^g    _ 3^  ^g 

.    V        40.U0,  ^Oxygen  16   v,^ 

Sulphurous  acid  J  Sulphur  32.18  '^:::;;n^^^^ 

64.18.           \  Oxygen  32   "*— --^l!^^^;^  Hydrated  sulphuric  acid 
Water     .  '      .  .18  ^^^  98.18.  «  "LJC^  -+  l^'^i  0 , 

Such  is  the  simplest  view  that  can  be  taken  of  the  production  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  leaden  chamber,  but  it  is  too  much  to  affirm  that  it  is  strictly  true ; 
it  may  be  more  complex.  When  a  little  water  is  put  at  the  bottom  of  a  large 
glass  globe,  so  as  to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  humidity  in  the  air  within, 
and  sulphurous  and  nitrous  acids  are  introduced  by  separate  tubes,  symptoms 
of  chemical  action  become  immediately  evident,  and  after  a  little  time  a 
white  crystalline  matter  is  observed  to  condense  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
This  substance  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid,  hyponitrous  acid, 
and  a  little  water.*  When  thrown  into  water,  it  is  resolved  into  sulphuric 
acid,  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  nitric  acid.  This  curious  body  is  certainly 
very  often  produced  in  large  quantity  in  the  leaden  chambers  j  but  that  its 
production  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  process,  and  constant  when 
the  operation  goes  on  well,  and  the  nitrous  acid  is  not  in  excess,  may  perhaps 
admit  of  doubt. 

The  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  thus  becomes  loaded  with  sul- 
phuric acid ;  when  a  certain  degree  of  strength  has  been  reached,  it  is  drawn 
off  and  concentrated  by  evaporation,  first  in  leaden  pans,  and  afterwards  in 
stills  of  platinum,  until  it  attains  a  density  (when  cold)  of  1.84,  or  there- 
abouts; it  is  then  transferred  to  carboys,  or  large  glass  bottles  fitted  in  baskets, 

#M.  Oatil tier  de  Clanbry  assigned  to  this  curious  substance  the  compositicm  ex- 

Eressed  by  the  formula  4HO,2NO--|-5S03,  and  this  view  has  generally  been  received 
y  recent  chemical  writers.  M.  ae  la  Provostaye  has  since  shown  that  a  compound, 
possessing  all  the  essential  properties  of  the  body  in  question  may  be  formed  by  bring- 
ing tOjB^ether,  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  liquid  sulphurous  acid  and  liquid  nitrous  acid, 
both  free  from  water.  The  white  crystalline  solid  soon  begins  to  form,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  twenty- six  hours  the  reaction  at)pear8  complete.  The  new  product  is 
accompanied  by  an  exceedingly  volatile  greenish  liquid,  having  the  characters  of  hy- 
ponitrous acid.  The  white  substance,  on  analysis,  was  found  to  contain  the  elements 
of  two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  and  one  of  hyponitrous  acid,  or  NO,-|-2SOs.  M. 
de  la  Provostaye  very  ingeniously  explains  the  anomalies  in  the  different  analyses  of 
the  leaden  chamber  product,  by  showing  that  the  pure  substance  forms  crystal lizable 
combinations  with  different  proportions  of  liquid  sulphuric  acid.  (Ann.  Chim.  et 
Phys.  lxxiii.362). 
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for  sale.  In  Great  Britain,  this  manufacture  is  one  of  great  national  import* 
ance,  and  is  carried  on  to  a  vast  extent '  An  inferior  kind  of  acid  is  some- 
times made  by  burning  iron  pyrites,  or  poor  copper  ore^^M  a  substitute  for 
Sicilian  sulphur;  this  is  chiefly  used  by  the  makers  for  their  own  consumption; 
it  very  frequently  contains  arsenic. 
.  The  most  concentrated  sulphuric.acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  as  it  is  often  called, 
^  is^  a  definite  combination  of  40.09  parts  real  acid,  and  9  parts  water.  It  is  a 
colorless,  oily  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.85,  of  intensely 
acid  taste  and  reaction.  Organic  matter  is  rapidly  charred  and  destroyed  by 
this  substance.  At  the  temperature  of — 15°  it  freezes ;  at  620°  it  boils,  and 
may  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  Oil  of  vitriol  has  a  most  energetic 
attraction  for  water ;  it  withdraws  aqueous  vapors  from  the  air,  and  when 
diluted,  great  heat  is  evolved,  so  that  the  mixture  always  requires  to  be  made 
with  caution.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  not  the  only  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid ;  three 
others  are  known  to  exist  When  the  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  of  Nordhausen . 
is  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  a  white  crystalline  substance  separates, 
which  is  a  hydrate  containing  half  as  much  water  as  the  common  liquid' 
acid.  Then,  again,  a  mixture  of  49  parts  strong  liquid  acid  and  9  parts 
water,  congeals  or  crystallizes  at  a  temperature  above  32°,  and  remains  solid 
even  at  45°.  Lastly,  when  a  very  dilute  acid  is  concentrated  by  evaporation 
in  vacuo  over  a  surface  of  oil  of  vitriol,  the  evaporation  stops  when  the  real 
acid  and  water  bear  to  each  other  the  proportion  of  40.09  to  27. 
I  When  good  Nordhausen  oil  of  vitriol  is  exposed  in  a  retort  to  a  gentle 
heat,  and  a  receiver  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture  fitted  to  it,  a  volatile  sub- 
stance distils  over  in  great  abundance,  which  condenses  into  beautiful,  white, 
silky  crystals,  resembling  those  of  asbestus ;  this  bears  the  name  of  anhy- 
drous  sulphuric  acid.  When  put  into  water,  it  hisses  like  a  hot  iron,  from 
the  violence  with  which  combination  occurs ;  exposed  to  the  air  even  for  a 
few  moments,  it  liquefies  by  absorption  of  moisture,  forming  common  liquid 
sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  an  exceedingly  curious  compound  with  dry  ammoni- 
acal  gas,  quite  distinct  from  ordinary  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  which  indeed 
possesses  none  of  the  characters  of  a  sulphate.  This  interesting  substance 
may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  most  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid,  in  all  soluble  states  of  combination,  may  be  detected  with 
the  greatest  ease  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  or  chloride  of  barium.  A 
white  precipitate  is  produced,  which  does  not  dissolve  in  nitric  acid. 

Hyposulphurous  Acid. — By  digesting  sulphur  with  a  solution  of  sulphite  of 
H-^potash  or  soda,  a  portion  of  that  substance  is  dissolved,  and  the  liquid, 'by 
'  slow  evaporation,  furnishes  crystals  of  the  new  salt.  The  acid  cannot  be 
isolated.  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  hyposulphite,  the 
acid  of  the  latter  is  instantly  resolved  into  sulphur,  which  precipitates,  and 
into  sulphurous  acid,  easily  recognized  by  its  odor.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  alkaline  hyposulphites  is  their  property  of  dissolving  certain 
insoluble  salts  of  silver,  as  the  chloride — a  property  which  ha^  lately  con- 
ferred upon  them  a  considerable  share  of  importance  in  relation  to  the  art  of 
photogenic  drawing. 

Hyposidphuric  Acid. — This  is  prepared  by  suspending  finely  divided  peroxide 
^  of  manganese  in  water  artificially  cooled,  and  then  transmitting  a  stream  of 
•'  sulphurous  acid  gas;  the  peroxide  becomes  protoxide,  half  its  oxygen  con- 
verting the  sulphurous  acid  into  hyposulphuric.  The  hyposulphate  of  manga- 
nese thus  prepared  is  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  pure  hydrate  of  baryta, 
and  the  barytic  salt,  in  turn,  by  enough  sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  the  base. 
The  solution  of  hyposulphuric  acid  may  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  in 
vacuo,  until  it  acquires  a  density  of  U347 ;  pushed  further,  it  decomposes 
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into  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids.     It  has  no  odor,  is  very  sour,  and  forms 
soluble  salts  with  baryta,  lime,  and  oxide  of  lead. 

Sulphuretted  Hyposulphuric  Acid. — A  substance  accidentally  formed  by  M. 
Langlois,*  in  the  preparation  of  hyposulphite  of  potash,  by  gently  heating 
vwith  sulphur  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  previously  saturated  with 
sulphurous  acid.  The  salts  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  hyposul- 
phurous  acid,  but  differ  completely  in  composition,  while  the  acid  itself  is  not 
quite  so  prone  to  change. 

Bisulphuretted  Hyposulphuric  jicid.^-This  was  discovered  by  MM.  Fordos*end 

'*  G^Iis.f  When  iodine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  a  large 
quantity  of  that  substance  is  dissolved,  and  a  clear  colorless  solution  obtained, 
which,  besides  iodide  of  sodium,  contains  a  salt  of  a  peculiar  acid,  richer  in 
sulphur  than  the  preceding.  By  suitable  means,  the  new  substance  can  be 
eliminated,  and  obtained  in  a  state  of  solution.  It  very  closely  resembles 
hyposulphuric  acid. 

y  Acids  from  the  Chlorides  of  Sulphur.— Two  new  acids  of  sulphur  have  been 

/  added  to  the  preceding  by  M.  Plessy.  They  were  produced  by  the  action  of 
sulphurous  acid  in  solution  upon  the  protochloride  and  perchloride  of  sulphur 
respectively.  They  form  soluble  baryta-salts,  and  differ  in  their  reactions 
from  the  six  before  known.  Much  doubt  yet  hangs  over  the  composition  of 
these  bodies.lt 

'^  /  Acid  of  M.  Wackenroder. — A  ninth  acid  of  sulphur  has  been  announced, 
formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  sulphurous  acid.  It  is 
described  as  colorless  and  inodorous,  of  acid  and  bitter  taste,  and  capable 
of  being  concentrated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  cautious  evaporation.  It  is 
supposed  to  contain  S^Og.     No  definite  salts  have  been  obtained. 


y 


Sulphurous  acid  unites,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  with  chlorine,  and 
also  with  iodine,  forming  compounds,  which  have  been  called  chloro  and 
iodo-sulphuric  acids.  They  are  decomposed  by  water.  It  also  combines 
with  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  giving  rise  to  a. remarkable  compound,  and* with 
nitric  oxide  also,  in  presence  of  an  alkali. 


M.  Fr^my  has  described  a  series  of  very  extraordinary  compounds  formed 
by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  upon  hyponitrite  of  potash  in  presence  of 
excess  of  alkali.  Their  reactions  are  extremely  curious,  and  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  salts  of  complex  acids  containing  sulphur,  nitrogen,  hy- 
drogen, and  oxygen,  analogous  to  organic  compounds.§ 


SELENIUM. 

This  is  a  very  rare  substance,  much  resembling  sulphur  in  its  chemical  re- 
lations, and  found  in  association  with  that  element  in  some  few  localities,  or 
replacing  it  in  certain  metallic  combinations,  as  in  the  seleniuret  of  lead  of 
Clausthal,  in  the  Hartz. 

Selenium  is  a  reddish-brown  solid  body,  somewhat  translucent,  and  having 

>-fm  imperfect  metallic  lustre.     Its  specific  gravity  is  4.3.     At  212°,  or  a  little 

above,  it  melts,  and  at  650°  boils.     It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  exhales, 

when  heated  in  the  air,  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  odor,  which  has  been 

*  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  Cd  series,  iv.  77. 

t  lb.  3d  series,  vi.  454.- 

t  Comptes  Rendu 8,  Aug.  25, 1845. 

§  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  3a  series,  xv.  408. 
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*  Selenium. 

Oxygen 

.     39.57     . 

.     8 

39.57     . 

.   16 

.     39.57     . 

.  24 

compared  to  that  of  decaying  horseradish.  There  are  three  oxides  of  se- 
lenium, two  of  which  correspond  respectively  to  sulphurous  and  sulphuric 
acids,  while  the  third  has  no  known  analogue  in  the  sulphur-series. 

Composition  by  weight. 


Oxide  of  selenium, 

Selenious  acid,         .... 

Selenic  acid,       .... 

A  Oxide. — Formed  by  heating  selenium  in  the  air.  It  is  a  colorless  gas, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  has  the  remarkable  odor  above  described.  It 
has  no  acid  properties.  • 

J^  Selenious  acid. — ^This  is  obtained  by  dissolving  selenium  in  nitric  acid,  and 
evaporating  to  dryness.  It  is  a  white,  soluble,  deliquescent  substance,  of  dis- 
tinct acid  properties,  and  may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition.  Sul- 
phurous acid  decomposes  it,  precipitating  the  selenium. 

Selemc  Acid. — Prepared  by  fusing  nitrate  of  potash  or  soda  with  selenium, 
precipitating  the  seleniate  so  produced  by  a  salt  of  lead,  and  then  decompos- 
ing the  compound  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  hydrated  acid  strongly 
resembles  oil  of  vitriol ;  but,  when  very  much  concentrated,  decomposes,  by 
the  application  of  heat,  into  selenious  acid  and  oxygen.  The  seleniates  bear 
the  closest  analogy  to  the  sulphates  in  every  particular. 
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Phosphorus  in  a  state  of  phosphoric  acid  is  contained  in  the  ancient  un- 
stratified  rocks,  and  in  the  lavas  of  modern  origin.  As  these  disintegrate  and 
')  crumble  down  into  fertile  soil,  the  phosphates  pass  into  the  organism  of 
^^  plants,  and  ultimately  into  the  bodies  of  the  animals  to  which  tliese  latter 
serve  for  food.  The  earthy  phosphates  play  a  very  important  part  in  the' 
strucAre  of  the  animal  frame,  by  communicating  stiffness  and  inflexibility  to 
the  bony  skeleton. 

This  element  was  discovered  in  1669  by  Brandt  of  Hamburg,  who  prepared 
J^     it  from  urine.     The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  process  now  adopted. 
Thoroughly  calcined  bones  are  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  two  thirds 
of  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water ;  thia  mixture,  after  standing  some  hours,  is  filtered,  and  the  nearly  in- 
soluble sulphate  of  lime  washed.     The  liquid 
is  then  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  mixed 
with  charcoal  powder,  and  the  desiccation  com- 
pleted in  an  iron  vessel  exposed  to  a  high  tem- 
perature.    When  quite  dry,  it  is  transferred  to  a 
stoneware  retort,  to  which  a  wide  bent  tube  is 
luted,  dipping  a  little  way  into  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  receiver.     A  narrow  tube  serves 
to  give  issue  to  the  gases,  which  are  conveyed 
to  a  chimney.     This  manufacture  is  now  con- 
ducted on  a  very  great  scale,  the  consumption  of 
phosphorus  for  the  apparently  trifling  article  of 
instantaneous  light  matches  being  something  pro- 
digious. 

Ph^phorus,  when  pure,  very  much  resembles 
in  appearance  imperfectly  bleached  wax,  and  is 
soft  and  flexible  at  'voinmon  temperatures. '  Its 


Fig.  104. 
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density  is  1.77,  and  that  of  its  vapor  4.35,  air  being  unity.  At  108^  it  melts, 
and  at  550°  boils.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  usually  kept  immersed  in 
that  liquid,  but  dissolves  in  oils  and  in  native  naphtha.  When  set  on  fire  in 
the  air,  it  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  generating  phosphoric  acid.  Phosphorus 
is  exceedingly  inflammable;  it  sometimes  takes  Are  by  the  heat  of  the  hand, 
and  demands  great  care  in  its  management ;  a  blow  or  hard  rub  will  very 
often  kindle  it.  A  stick  of  phosphorus  held  in  the  air  always  appears  to 
emit  a  whitish  smoke,  which  in  the  dark  is  luminous.*  This  efiect  is  due 
to  a  slow  combustion  which  the  phosphorus  undergoes  by  the  oxygen  of 
th&air,  and  upon  it  depends  one  of  the  methods  employed  for  the  analysis 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  already  described.  It  is  singular  that  the  slow  oxida* 
tion  of  phosphorus  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  oleflant  gas,  or  the  vapor  of  ether,  or  some  essential  oil ;  it  may 
even  be  distilled  in  an  atmosphere  containing  vapor  of  oil  of  turpentine  in 
considerable  quantity.  Neither  does  the  action  go  on  in  pure  oxygen,  at  least 
at  the  temperature  of  60*^,  which  is  very  remarkable ;  but  if  the  gas  be  rare- 
fied, or  diluted  with  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  acid,  oxidation  is  set  up. 
t  Compounds  of  Phosphorus  and  Oxygen. — These  are  four  in  number,  and 

^  have  the  composition  below  indicated.    ' 

Compodition  by  weight. 

Phosphorus.  Oxygen. 

Oxide  pf  phosphorus 62.76  8 

Hypophosphorous  acid 31.38  8 

Phosphorous  acid 31.38  24 

Phosphoric  acidf    .  ....         -        31.38  40 

Oxide  (^Phosphorus. — When  phosphorus  is  melted  beneath  the  surface  of 
^  hot  water,  and  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  forced  upon  it  from  a  bladder,  com- 

bustion ensues,  and  the  phosphorus  is  converted  in  great  part  into  a  brick-red 
powder,  which  is  the  substance  in  question  in  a  very  impure  state.    ♦ 

A  better  method  is  to  introduce  into  a  large  wide-necked  flask  a  quantity 
of  phosphorus  cut  into  small  pieces,  with  enough  liquid  chloride  of  phos- 
phorus to  cover  it,  and  leave  the  whole  exposed  to  the  air  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Phosphoric  acid  and  oxide  of  phosphorus  are  sldwly  formed,  and 
enter  into  a  kind  of  combination.  The  excess  of  chloride  being  decanted, 
the  solid  matter  is  detached  from  the  flask  and  put  into  water,  in  which  the 
compound  dissolves.  By  heating  this  solution  to  176°  it  is  decomposed,  and 
the  oxide  precipitates  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  which  may  be  collected  on  a 
filter,  and  dried  overtoil  of  vitriol. 
"^  The  pure  oxide  is  a  red  or  yellow  powder,  according  to  its  state  of  divi- 

sion.    It  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  phosphorus  and  phosphoric  acid  .J 

Hypophosphorous  Jidd. — When  phosphuret  of  barium  is  put  into  water,  that 

^     liquid  is  decomposed,  giving    rise  to    phosphuretted   hydrogen,  phosphoric 

acid,  hypophosphorous  acid,  and  baryta;  the  first  escapes  as  gas,  and  the  two 

acids  remain  in  union  with  the  baryta.     By  filtration,  the  soluble  hypophos- 

phite  is  separated  from  the  insoluble  phosphate.     On  adding  to  the  liquid  the 

*  An  amorphous  red  variety  of  phosphorus,  which  is  luminous  and  inflammable 
'  '  only  at  a  very  high  temperature,  has  been  described  in  the  Annalen  der  Chem.  et 
Phar.  Ixviii.  247. 

f  In  Symbols — Oxide  of  phosphorus       ....  PjO 

Hypophosphorous  acid    ....  PO 

Phosphorous  acid    .        .    *  .       .        .  PO, 

Phosphoric  acid PO,. 

Equivalent  of  phosphorus,  31.38. 
X  Leverrier,  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  Ixv.  357. 
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quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  necessary  to  precipitate  the  base,  the  hypophos- 
phorous  acid  is  obtained  in  solution.  By  evaporation,  it  may  be  reduced  to  a 
syrupy  consistence. 

The  acid  is  a  powerful  deoxidizing  agent.  All  its  salts  are  soluble  in 
water. 

Phosphorous  Add. — Phosphorous  acid  is  formed  by  the  slow  combustion  of 
^v  phosphorus  in  the  atmosphere ;  or  by  burning  that  substance  by  means  of  a 
very  limited  supply  of  air,  in  which  case  it  is  anhydrous,  and  presents  the 
aspect  of  a  white  powder.  The  hydrated  acid  is  more  conveniently  pre- 
pared by  adding  water  to  the  terchloride  of  phosphorus,  when  mutual  de- 
composition takes  place,  the  oxygen  of  the  water  being  transferred  to  the 
phosphorus,  generating  phosphorous  acid,  and  its  hydrogen  to  the  chlorine, 
giving  rise  to  hydrochloric  acid.  By  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  con- 
sistence of  syrup,  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  residue  on 
cooling  crystallizes. 

Hydrated  phosphorous  acid  is  very  deliquescent,  and  very  prone  to  attract 
oxygen  cmd  pass  into  phosphoric  acid.  When  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  it  is 
resolved  into  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  and  pure  phosphuretted  hydr(^en 
gas.     It  is  composed  of  55.38  parts  real  acid  and  27  parts  water.* 

The  phosphites  are  of  little  importance. 
)  Phosphoric  Acid. — When  phosphorus  is  burned  under  a  belljar  by  the  aid 

of  a  copious  supply  of  dry  air,  snow-like  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  is  pro- 
duced in  great  quantity.  This  substance  exhibits  as  much  attraction  for 
water  as  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid ;  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  moments,  it 
deliquesces  to  a  liquid,  and  when  thrown  into  water,  combines  with  the 
latter  with  explosive  violence.  Once  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  the  water 
cannot  again  be  separated. 

When  nitric  «cid  of  moderate  strength  is  heated  in  a  retort  to  which  a 
receiver  is  connected,  and  fragments  of  phosphorus  added  singly,  taking  care 
to  suffer  the  violence  of  the  action  to  subside  between  each  addition,  the 
phosphorus  is  oxidized  to  its  maximum,  and  converted  into  phosphoric  acid. 
By  distilling  off  the  greater  part  of  the  acid,  transferring  the  residue  in  the 
retort  to. a  platinum  vessel,  and  then  cautiously  raising  the  heat  to  redness, 
the  hydrated  acid  may  be  obtained  pure.  This  is  the  glacial  phosphoric  acid 
of  the  Pharmacopceia. 

A  third  method  consists  in  taking  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime  produced  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  bone-earth,  precipitating  it  with  a  slight 
excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  separating  by  a  filter  the  insoluble  lime- 
salt,  and  then  evaporating  and  igniting  in  a  platinum  vessel  the  mixed  phos- 
phate and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Hydrated  phosphorjp  acid  alone  remains 
behind.  The  acid  thus  obtained  is  not  remarkable  for  its  purity.  Indeed, 
by  far  the  most  advantageous  method  of  preparing  phosphoric  acid  on  the 
large  scale  in  a  state  of  purity  is  to  burn  phosphorus  in  a  stream  of  dry  at- 
mospheric air,  by  the  aid  of  a  proper  apparatus,  not  difficult  to  contrive,  in 
which  the  process  may  be  carried  on  continuously.  The  anhydrous  acid 
obtained  may  be  preserved  in  that  state,  or  converted  into  hydrate  or  glacial 
acid  by  the  addition  of  water  and  subsequent  fusion  in  a  platinum  vessel. 
The  hydrate  of  phosphoric  acid  is  exceedingly  deliquescent,  and  requires  to 
be  kept  in  a  closely-stopped  bottle.  It  contains  71.38  parts  real  acid,  and 
9  parts  water. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  a  powerful  acid ;  its  solution  has  an  intensely  sour  taste, 
and  reddens  litmus  paper ;  it  is  not  poisonous. 

There  are  few  bodies  that  present  a  greater  degree  of  interest  to  the  chemist 

*  Or,  3HO-I-PO,. 
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than  this  substance;  the  extraordinary  changes  its  compounds  undergo  by  the 
action  of  heat,  cb  iefly  made  known  to  us  by  the  admirable  researches  of  Mr. 
Graham,  will  be  found  described  in  connection  with  tne  general  history  of 
saline  oompounds. 


Fig.  105. 


CBLOHIirX. 

This  substance  is  a  member  of  a  small  natural  group  containing  besides, 
iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine.     So  great  a  degree  of 
resemblance  exists  between  these  bodies  in  all  their 
chemical  relations,  that  the  history  of  one  will  almost 
serve  with  a  few   little  alterations  for  that  of  the 
rest. 

Chlorine*  is  a  very  abundant  substance ;  in  com- 
mon salt  it  exists  in  combination  with  sodium.  It  is 
most  easily  prepared  by  pouring  strong  liquid  hydro* 
chloric  acid  upon  flnely-powdered  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  contained  in  a  retort  or  flask,  and  apply-*" 
ing  a  gentle  heat ;  a  heavy  yellow  gas  is  disengaged, 
which  is  the  substance  in  question. 

It  may  be  collected  over  warm  water,  or  by  dis- 
placement; the  mercurial  trough  cannot  be  employed, 
as  the  chlorine  rapidly  acts  upon  the  metal,  and  be- 
comes absorbed. 

The  reaction  is  very  easily  explained.  Hydrochloric 
acid  is  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen;  when 
this  is  mixed  with  a  metallic  protoxide,  double  inter- 
change of  elements  takes  place,  water  and  chloride 
of  the  metal  being  produced.  But  when  a  peroxide^ 
containing  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  the  protoxide,  is 
substituted,  an  additional  effect  ensues,  namely,  the 
decomposition  of  a  second  portion  of  hydrochloric 
acid  by  the  oxygen  in  excess,  the  hydrogen  of  which 
is  withdrawn,  and  the  chlorine  set  free. 


Hydrochloric  (  Chlorine . 
acid         ( Hydrogen 


Peroxide  of 
manganese 


/  Manganese 
(  Oxygen 


Hydrochloric  (  Chlorine 
acid  ( Hydrogen 


_Chlorine. 
Water. 


Chloride  of  manganese. 


Water. 


Chlorine  was  discovered  in  1774,  by  Scheele,  but  its  nature  was  long  mis- 
understood. It  is  a  yellow,  gaseous  body,  of  intolerably  suffocating  properties, 
producing  very  violent  cough  and  irritation  when  inhaled  to  an  exceedingly 
small  extent.  It  is  soluble  to  a  considerable  extent  in  water,  that  liquid  ab- 
sorbing at  60^  about  twice  its  volume,  and  acquiring  the  color  and  odor  of 
the  gas.  When  this  solution  is  exposed  to  light,  it  is  slowly  changed  by  de- 
composition of  water  into  hydrochloric  acid,  the  oxygen  being  at  the  same 
time  liberated.  When  moist  chlorine  gas  is  exposed  to  a  cold  of  32®,  yellow 
crystals  are  formed,  which  consist  of  a  definite  compound  of  chlorine  and 
water,  containing  35.4  pans  of  the  former  to  90  of  the  latter. 

Chlorine  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.47,  100  cubic  inches  weighing  76.6 

« 

*  FromxXA»MC,  yellowish-green,  the  name  given  to  it  by  Sir  H.  Davy. 
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grains.    Exposed  to  a  pressure  of  about  four  atmospheres,  it  condenses  to  a 
y«llow  limpid  liquid. 

This  substance  has  but  little  attraction  for  oxygen,  its  chemical  energies 
being  principally  exerted  towards  hydrogen  and  the  metals.  When  a  lighted 
taper  ^  plunged  into  the  gas,  it  continues  to  burn  with  a  dull  red  light,  and 
emits  a  large  quantity  of*  smoke,  the  hydrogen  of  the  wax  being  alone  con- 
sumed, and  the  carbon  separated.  If  a  piece  of  paper  be  wetted  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  thrust  into  a  bottle  filled  with  chloripe,  the  chemical  action 
of  the  latter  upon  the  hydrogen  is  so  violent  as  to  cause  inflammation,  accom- 
panied by  a  copious  deposit  of  soot.  Although  chlorine  can,  by  indirect 
means,  be  made  to  combine  with  carbon,  yet  this  never  occurs  under  the  cir- 
cumstances described. 

Phosphorus  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  chlorine ;  it  burns  with  a  pale  and 
feebly  luminous  flame.  Several  of  the  metals,  as  copper-leaf,  powdered  an- 
timony, and  arsenic,  undergo  combustion  in  the  same  manner.  A  mixture 
of  equal  measures  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  explodes  with  violence  on  the  pas- 
sage of  an  electric  spark,  or  on  the  application  of  a  lighted  taper,  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  being  formed.  Such  a  mixture  may  be  retained  in  the  dark  for  any 
length  of  time  without  change ;  exposed  to  diffuse  daylight,  the  two  gases 
slowly  unite,  while  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  induce  instantaneous  ex- 
plosion. 

The  most  characteristic  property  of  chlorine  is  its  bleaching  power ;  the 
most  stable  organic  coloring  principles  are  instantly  decomposed  and  destroyed 
by  this  remarkable  agent;  indigo,  for  example,  which  resists  the  action  of 
strong  oil  of  vitriol,  is  converted  by  chlorine  into  a  brownish  substance,  to 
which  the  blue  color  cannot  be  restored.  The  presence  of  water  is  essen- 
tial to  these  changes,  for  the  gas  in  a  state  of  perfect  dryness  is  incapable 
even  of  affecting  litmus. 

Chlorine  is  largely  used  in  the  arts  for  bleaching  linen  and  cotton  goods, 
rags  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  &c.  For  these  purposes,  it  is  sometimes 
employed  in  the  state  of  gas,  sometimes  in  that  of  solution  in  water,  but  more 
frequently  in  combination  with  lime,  forming  the  substance  called  bleaching- 
powder.  When  required  in  large  quantities,  it  is  usually  made  by  pouring 
slightly  diluted  oil  of  vitriol  upon  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  oxide  of 
manganese  contained  in  a  large  leaden  vessel.  The  decomposition  which 
ensues  may  be  thus  represented  : — 

Chloride  of     J  Chlorine  - — — Chlorine. 

sodium.        i  Sodium     - 
Sulphuric  acid  =^^—       Sulphate  of  soda. 

T>       . ,      r  C  Oxygen 

Peroxide  af  \  p^toxide     > 

manganese.  ^  ^janganese  5                   ^..^^  r  q  i  v,  ♦      r 

Oil.       .J                                            ^^*'*-*^...^    ( Sulphate  of  manga- 
Sulphunc  acid ^    {      nese. 

Chlorine  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  potent  substances  that  can  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  disinfection,  but  its  employment  requires  care.  Bleaching- 
powder  mixed  with  water,  smd  exposed  to  the  air  in  shallow  Vessels,  becomes 
slowly  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  chlorine 
evolved;  if  a  more  rapid  disengagement  be  wished,  a  little  acid  of  any  kind 
may  be  added.  In  the  absence  of  bleaching  powder,  either  of  the  methods 
for  the  production  of  the  gas  described  may  be  had  recourse  to,  always  taking 
care  to  avoid  an  excess. 

Chloride  of  Hydrogen  ;  fTydrochloric^  Ckhrohydric,  or  Muriatic  Add, — This  sub- 
stance, in  a  state  of  solution  in  water,  has  been  long  known.    The  gas  is 
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prepared  wilh  tbe  utmoai  ease  bji  heatiiiK  in  a  flask,  fltird  with  a  cork  and 
bent  tube,  a  miituie  or  comnion  salt  and  oil  of  Tilriol,  diluled  with  a  small 
qaantily  of  water;  it  mual  be  collected  bj-  displaeemeni,  oi  over  mercury.  It 
is  a  colorlesB  gas,  which  fumes  ationgly  iti  the  air  from  condensing  the  at- 
mospheric moielure ;  it  has  an  acid,  sufTooatlng  odor,  but  is  inlinitely  teas  sf- 
fensive  than  chlorine.     Exposed  to  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres,  it  liquefies. 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  has  a  density  of  1.26S.  It  is  exceedingly  loliible  in 
water,  that  liquid  laking  up  at  the  lempeiatuie  of  the  air  about  418  times  its 
bulk.    The  gas  and  solution  are  poweifully  acid. 

The  sciion  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  common  salt,  or  any  anak^ous  suhetance,  is 
thus  easily  explained : — 

Ch]orid.<,r«di.mJgl^;;;'  _^H,d™U.*  .«d. 

{oS ^ 

Sulphuric  acid      • ■■         ■     Sulphate  of  soda. 

The  ootnposition  of  this  substance  may  bo  determined  by  synthesis ;  when 
a  measure  of  chlorine  and  a  meaaare  of  hydrogen  are  fired  by  the  eleoirio 
spark,  two  measures  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  result,  the  combination  being 
unattended  by  change  of  volume.  By  weight  it  contains  35.11  parts  chlorine 
and  1  part  hydrogen. 

Solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  acid  of  commerce,  is  a  very  im- 
portant preparation,  and  of  extensive  use  in  chemicahpursuils ;  it  is  beat  pre- 
pared by  the  following  atrengement: — 

Fig.  106. 
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AJarge  glass  flask,  oontaining  a  quantity  of  common  salt,  is  fitted  with  a 
cork  aiid  bent  tube,  in  the  manner  represented ;  the  latter  passes  through  and 
below-  a  second  short  tube  into*  a  wide-necked  bottle,  conbeiining  a  little  water, 
into  which  the  open  tube  dips.  A  bent  tube,  adapted  to  another  hole  in  the 
cork  of  Ihe  wash-bottle,  serves  to  convey  the  purified  gas  into  a  quantity  of 
distilled"ttrater,  by  which  it  is  instantly  absorbed.  The  joints  are  made  air- 
tight by  melting  over  the  corks  a  little  yellow  wax. 

*  Oil  of  vitriol,  ftbout  equal  in  weight  to  the  salt,  is  then  slowly  introduced 
by  the  funnel ;  the  disengaged  gas  is  at  first  wholly  absorbed  by  the  water  in 
the  wash-bottle,  but  when  this  becomes  saturated,  it  passes  into  the  second 
vessel  and  there  dissolves.  When  all  the  acid  has  been  added,  heat  may  be 
applied  to  the  flask  by  a  charcoal  chauffer,  until  its  contents  appear  nearly 
dry,  and  the  evolution  of  gas  almost  ceases,  when  the  process  may  be  stopped. 
As  much  heat  is  given  out  during  the  condensation  of  the  gas,  it  is  necessary 
to  surround  the  condensing* vessel  with  cold  water. 

The  simple  wash  bottle  figured  in  the  drawing  will  be  found  an  exceed- 
ingly useful  contrivance  in  a  great  number  of  chemical  operations.  It  serves 
in  the  present,  and  in  many  similar  cases,  to  retain  any  liquid  or  solid  matter 
mechanically  carried  over  with  the  gas,  and  it  may  be  always  employed  when 
gas  of  any  kind  is  to  be  passed  through  an  alkaline  or  other  solution.  The 
open  tube  dipping  into  the  liquid  prevents  the  possibility  of  absorption,  by 
which  a  partial  vacuum  would  be  occasioned  and  the  liquid  of  the  second 
vessel  lost  by  being  driven  into  the  first. 

The  arrangement  by  which  the  acid  is  introduced  also  deserves  a  nooment^s 
notice.     The  tube  is  bent  twice  upon  itself,  and  a  bulb  blown  in  one  portion. 
Liquid  poured  into  the  funnel  rises  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Fig.  107.     first  bend  until  it  reaches  the  second;  it  then  flows  over  and  runs 
|-^  into  the  flask.     Any  quantity  can  then  be  got  into  the  latter  with- 

\/  out  the  introduction  of  air,  and  without  the  escape  of  gas  from 

the  interior.  The  funnel  acts  also  as  a  kind  of  safety-valve,  and 
in  both  directions ;  for  if  by  any  chance  the  delivery  tube  should 
be  stopped  and  the  issue  of  gas  prevented,  its  increased  elastic 
force  soon  drives  the  little  column  of  liquid  out  of  the  tube,  the 
gas  escapes,  and  the  vessel  is  saved.  On  the  other  hand,  any  ab- 
sorption within  is  quickly  compensated  by  the  etJtrance  of  air 
through  the  liquid  in  the  bulb.  The  plan  employed  on  the  great 
scale  by  the  manufacturer  is  the  same  in  principle  as  that  de- 
scribed ;  he  merely  substitutes  a  large  iron  cylinder  for  the  flask, 
and  vessels  of  stone- ware  for  those  of  glass. 

Pure  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  transparent  and  colorless  ; 
when  strong,  it  fumes  in  the  air  by  disengaging  a  little  gas.  It 
leaves  no  residue  on  evaporation,  and  gives  no  precipitate  or 
milkiness  with  solution  of  chloride  of  barium.  When  saturated 
with  the  gas,  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.21,  and  contains  about 
42  per  cent,  of  real  acid.  The  commercial  acid  has  usually  a  yel- 
low color  and  is  very  impure,  containing  salts,  sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of 
iron,  and  organic  matter.  It  may  be  rendered  sufficiently  good  for  most 
purposes  by  diluting  it  to  the  density  of  1.1,  which  happens  when  the  strong 
acid  is  mixed  with  its  own  bulk  or  rather  less  of  water,  and  then  distilling  it 
in  a  retort  furnished  with  a  Liebig's  condenser. 

A  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  has  long  been  known  under  the 
name  of  aqua  regia^  from  its  property  of  dissolving  gold.  When  these  two 
substances  are  heated  together,  tbey  both  undergo  decomposition,  nitrous 
acid  and  chlorine  being  evolved ;  it  is  the  chlorine  which  attacks  the  metal.* 

*■  According  to  tht  researcUes  of  Baadrimont,  aqua  regia  contaias  a  compound  of 
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The  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  any  other  soluble  chloride,  is  easily 
detected  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  A  white  curdy  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced, insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  freely  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  subject  to 
blacken  by  exposure  to  light.  ^« 

Compounds  of  Chhrine  and  Oxygen,  **  ^ 

Although  these  bodies  never  combine  directly,  they  may  be  made  to  unite 
by  circuitous  means  in  four  different  proportions,  as  below : — 

Composition  by  weight. 

Hypochlorous  acid 
Chlorous  acid 
Chloric  acid 
Hyperchloric  acid* 

Hypochlorous  and  chloric  acids  are  generated  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
/Certain  metallic  oxides ;  the  former  in  the  cold,  the  latter  at  a  high  temper- 
ature. Chlorous  and  hyperchloric  acids  result  from  the  decomposition  of 
chloric  acid. 

Hypochlorou$  Add. — ^This  is  best  prepared  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  upon 
red  oxide  of  mercury.  It  is  a  pale  yellow  gaseous  body,  containing,  in  every 
two  measures,,  two  measures  of  chlorine  and  one  of  oxygen.  It  is  very  freely 
soluble  in  water,  and  explodes,  although  with  no  gre^t  violence,  by  slight  ele- 
vation of  temperature.  The  odor  of  this  gas  is  peculiar,  and  but  remotely  re- 
sembles that  of  chlorine.  It  bleaches  powerfully,  and  acts  upon  certain  of  the 
metals  in  a  manner  which  is  determined  by  their  respective  attractions  for 
oxygen  and  chlorine.     It  forms  with  the  alkalis  a  series  of  bleaching  salts. 

The  preparations  called  chloride  of  or  chlorinated  Hme  and  soda,  contain  hy- 
pochlorous acid.  A  description  of  these  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
Salts  of  Lime. 

The  reaction  by  which  hypochlorous  acid  is  produced  may  thus  be  illus- 
trated :— 

Chlorine ^ ^  Hypochlorous  acid. 

Oxide  of  C  Mercury 

mercury  (  Oxygen 

Chlorine — ■ —  *^    Chloride  of  mercury. 

The  chloride  of  mercury,  however,  does  not  remain  as  such;  it, combines 
with  another  portion  of  the  oxide,  when  the  latter  is  in  excess,  forming  a 
peculiar  brown  compound,  an  oxychloride  of  mercury .f  • 

chlorine  and  nitrous  acid,  which  he  calls  chloronitric  acid  (NO^CI,).  Gay  Lnssac, 
by  further  examination  has  found  that  there  is  produced  two  compounds,  hypochlo- 
ronitric  acid  (NOaCl^)  and  chlordnitrous  acid  (NO«Cl)  with  free  chloride.  These  com- 
pounds are  given  off  as  gases  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  are  condensible 
by  cold ;  their  relative  amounts  differ  with  the  difference  in  proportion  of  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids  used.  When  gold  is  acted  on  by  a^ua  regia,  it  is  the  free  chlorine 
which  enters  into  combination,  while  the  chloronitric  vapors  are  evolved. — R.  B. 

*  Hypochlorous  acid    .        ,        .  CIO 

Chlorous  acid    ....  CIO4 

Chloric  acid        ....  CIO, 

Hyperchloric  acid     .        .        .  CIO, 

f  A  very  commodious  method  of  preparing  hypochlorous  acid  has  lately  been  de- 
scribed by  M.  Pelouze.  Red  oxide  of  mercury,  prepared  by  precipitation  and  dried  by 
exposure  to  a  strong  heat,  is  introduced  into  a  glass  tube,  kept  cool,  and  well-waslKd. 
dry  chlorine  gas  slowljr  passed  over  it.  Chloride  of  mercury  and  hypochlorous  acia 
are  formed ;  tne  latter  is  collected  by  displacement.  When  the  flask  or  bottle  in  which 
the  gas  is  received  is  exposed  to  artificial  cold  by  the  aid  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt, 
the  nypochlorotts  acid  condenses  to  a  deep  red  liquid,  slowly  soluble  in  water,  and  very 
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Fig.  108. 


Chbrous  Acid;  Peroxide  of  Chhrine. — Chlorate  of  potash  is  made  into  a  paste 
with  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water  and 
cooled;  this  is  introduced  into  a  small  glass  retort,  and  very  cautiously  heated 
by  warm  water;  a  deep  yellow  gas  is  evolved,  which  is  the  body  in  question; 
it  may  be  collected  over  mercury. 

Peroxide  of  chlorine  has  a  powerful  odor,  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
preceding  compound,  and  of  chlorine  itself.  It  is  exceedingly  explosive,  being 
resolved  with  violence  into  its  elements  by  a  temperature  short  of  the  boiling 
point  of  water.  It  is  composed  by  measure  of  two  volumes  chlorine  and 
four  volumes  oxygen,  condensed  into  four  volumes.*  It  may  be  liquefied  by 
pressure.  Water  dissolves  this  gas  pretty  freely,  and  the  solution  bleaches. 
It  is  said  to  form  salts  with  the  alkalis.f 

The  mchhrine  of  Davy,  prepared  by  gently  heating  chlorate  of  potash 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  is  probably  a  mixture  of  chlprous  acid  and  free 
chlorine. 

The  production  of  chlorous  acid  from  chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid 
depends  upon  the  spontaneous  splitting  of  the  chloric  acid  into  chlorous  acid 
and  hyperchloric  acid,  which  latter  remains  in  union  with  the  potash.;]; 

When  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar  is  touched  with  a  drop  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  instantly  set  on  fire ;  the  chlorous  acid  disengaged  being  de- 
composed by  the  combustible  substance  with  such  violence  as  to  cause  inflam- 
mation. If  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash  be  thrown 
into  a  glass  of  water,  a  few  small  fragments  of  phos- 
phorus added,  and  then  oil  of  vitriol  poured  down 
a  narrow  funnel  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass, 
the  phosphorus  will  bum  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water  by  the  assistance  of  the  oxygen  of  the  chlorous 
acid  disengaged.  The  liquid  at  the  same  time  be- 
comes yellow,  and  acquires  the  odor  of  that  gas. 

Chloric  acid. — ^This  is  the  most  imporant  compound 
of  the  series.  When  chlorine  is  passed  to  saturation 
into  a  moderately  strong  hot  solution  of  caustic  pot- 
ash, or  the  carbonate  of  that  base,  and  the  liquid 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  it  furnishes  on  cooling 
flat  tabular  crystals  of  a  colorless  salt,  consisting  of 
potash  combined  with  chloric  acid.  The  mother 
liquor  contains  chloride  of  potassium.  In  this  reaction 
a  part  of  the  potash  is  decomposed ;  its  oxygen  com- 
bines with  one  portion  of  chlorine  to  form  chloric  acid,  while  the  potassium 
is  taken  up  by  a  second  portion  of  the  same  8ubstance.§ 

■abject  to  explosion.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  crystalline  oxide  of  mercury  prepared 
by  calcining  the  nitrate,  or  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  the  metal,  is  scarcely  acted  upon 
by  chlorine  under  the  circumstances  described. — ^Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  3d  series,  vii. 

179. 

*  In  equivalents,  as  already  stated,  CIO4.  This  is  the  composition  assi^ed  to  it  by 
Davy,  Gay  Lussac,  and  Soubeiran.  Count  Stadion  considers  it  to  contain  CIO,,  ana 
this  view  is  followed  by  some  writers.  ^.,.    ,.'.j     .. 

t  By  pressure  it  is  condensed  into  a  liquid,  and  the  liquid  when  exposed  to  the  cold 
produced  by  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether,  concretes  into  a  red  solid,  hard  and  trans- 
parent .    1 1  melts  at  — 760  (Faraday) .'— R .  B . 
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From  chlorate  of  potash  chloric  acid  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  salt 
with  a  solution  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  which  Ibrms  an  almost  insoluble  salt 
with  potash,  decanting  the  clear  liquid,  and  digesting  it  with  a  little  silica. 
Filtration  through  paper  must  be  avoided. 

By  cautious  evaporation,  the  acid  may  be  so  far  concentrated  as  to  assume 
a  syrupy  consistence ;  it  is  then  very  easily  decomposed.  It  sometimes  sets 
fire  to  paper,  or  other  dry  organic  matter,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  deoxidized  by  combustible  bodies. 

The  chlorates  are  easily  recognized ;  they  give  no  precipitate  when  in  so- 
lution with  nitrate  of  baryta  or  silver;  they  evolve  pure  oxygen  when  heated, 
passing  thereby  into  d^lorides;  and  they  afford,  when  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  the  characteristic  explosive  yellow  gas  already  described.  The  dilute 
solution  of  the  acid  has  no  bleaching  power. 

Hyperchbric  Jtcid. — ^Professor  Penny  has  shown  that  when  powdered  chlo- 
rate of  potash  is  thrown  by  small  portions  into  hot  nitric  acid,  a  change  of  the 
same  description  as  that  which  happens  when  sulphuric  acid  is  used  takes 
place,  but  with  this  important  difference,  that  the  chlorine  and  oxygen,  instead 
of  being  evolved  in  a  dangerous  state  of  combination,  are  emitted  in  a  state 
of  mixture.  The  result  of  the  reaction  is  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potash  and 
hyperchlorate  of  potash,  which  may  be  readily  separated  by  their  difference 
of  solubility. 

By  treating  the  potash-salt  in  the  manner  directed  for  chloric  acid,  the  free 
acid  may  be  obtained  tolerably  pure.  It  may  be  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
and  even  distilled  without  change.  The  solution  fumes  slightly  in  the  air, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.65.  It  is  very  greedy  of  moisture,  and  has  no 
bleaching  properties.  The  hy perch lorates  much  resemble  the  chlorates; 
they  give  ofi*  oxygen  when  heated  to  redness.  The  acid  is  the  most  stable 
of  the  compounds  of  chlorine  and  oxygen.* 

lODIlTK. 

This  remarkable  substance  was  first  noticed  in  1812  by  M.  Courtois  of 
Paris.  Minute  traces  are  found  in  combination  with  sodium  or  potassium  in 
sea- water,  and  occasionally  a  much  larger  proportion  in  that  of  certain  mine- 
ral  springs.  It  seems  to  be  in  some  way  beneficial  to  many  marine  plants, 
as  these  latter  have  the  power  of  abstracting  it  from  the  surrounding  water, 
and  accumulating  it  ia  their  tissues.  It  is  from  this  source  that  all  ^e  iodine 
of  commerce  is  derived. 

Kelp^  or  the  half  vitrified  ashes  of  sea-weeds,  prepared  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Western  Islands  and  the  northern  shores  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  is 
treated  with  water,  and  the  solution  filtered.  The  liquid  is  then  concentrated 
by  evaporation  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  very  small  volume,  the  chloride  of 
sodium,  carbonate  of  soda,  chloride  of  potassium,  and  other  salts,  being  re- 
moved as  they  successively  crystallize.  The  dark  brown  mother-liquor  left; 
contains  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  iodine;  this  is  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  gently  heated  in  a  leaden  retort,  when 
the  iodine  distils  over  and  condenses  in  the  receiver.     The  theory  of  the  ope- 

f  Chlorous  acid  of  Millon  (CIO,).— When  chlorate  of  potassa  is  acted  on  by  nitric 
acid  containing  nitric  oxide,  a  yellow  gas  is  liberated  of  the  above  composition.  This 
may  be  most  readily  procured  by  mixing  chlorate  of  potassa  with  nitric  and  arsenious 
acid  and  applying  a  heat  between  113°  and  120°.  The  arsenious  acid  deprives  the  nitric 
acid  of  oxygen,  forming  nitrous  acid  which  immediately  reacts  on  the  chloric  acid, 
t  akes  away  oxygen  and  converts  it  into  chlorous  acid  (CIO,). 

Chlorous  acid  is  a  ^as  of  a  greenish  yellow  color,  exploding  at  the  temperature  pf 
153^,  soluble  in  one-sixth  its  volume  of  water,  both  gas  and  solution  readily  decom- 
posing in  sunlight.    By  cold,  the  gas  condenses  into  a  red  liquid.    (Millon). — R.  B. 
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ration  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  preparation  of  chlorine ;  it  requires 
in  practice,  however,  careful  management,  otherwise  the  impurities  present 
in  the  solution  interfere  with  the  general  result. 

The  manganese  is  not  really  essential^  iodide  of  potassium  or  sodium, 
heated  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  evolves  iodine.  It  is  probable  that 
this  effect  is  due  to  a  secondary  action  between  the  hydriodic  acid  first  pro- 
duced, and  the  residue  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  both  suffer  decompo- 
sition, yielding  iodine,  water,  and  sulphurous  acid. 

Iodine  crystallizes  in  plates  or  scales  of  a  bluish  black  color  and  imperfect 
metallic  lustre,  resembling  that  of  plumbago ;  the  crystals  are  sometimes  very 
large  and  brilliant  Its  density  is  4.948.  At  225*>  it  fuses,  and  at  347°  boils, 
the  vapor  having  an  exceedingly  beautiful  violet  color.*  It  is  slowly  volatile, 
however,  at  common  tenaperatures,  and  exhales  an  odor  much  resembling 
that  of  chlorine.  The  density  of  the  vapor  is  8.716.  Iodine  requires  for  so- 
lution about  7000  parts  of  water,  which  nevertheless  acquires  a  brown  color ; 
in  alcohol  it  is  much  more  freely  soluble.  Solutions  of  hydriodic  acid  and 
the  iodides  of  the  alkaline  metals  also  dissolve  a  large  quantity ;  these  solu- 
tions are  not  decomposed  by  water,  which  is  the  case  with  the  alcoholic 
tincture. 

This  substance  stains  the  skin,  but  not  permanently ;  it  has  a  very  energetic 
action  upon  the  animal  system,  and  is  much  used  in  medicine. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  properties  of  iodine  is  the  production  of  a 
splendid  blue  color  by  contact  with  the  organic  principle  starch.  The  iodine 
for  this  purpose  must  be  free  or  uncombined.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  make 
the  test  available  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing  the  presence  of  the  element 
in  question  when  a  soluble  iodide  is  suspected;  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a 
very  small  quantity  of  chlorine-water,  when  the  iodine,  being  displaced  from 
combination,  becomes  capable  of  acting  upon  the  starch. 

Hydriodic  Add. — Ttl&  simplest  process  for  preparing  hydriodic  acid  gas  is 

to  introduce  into  a  glass  tube,  sealed  at  one 
extremity,  a  little  iodine,  then  a  small  quau- 
ity  of  roughly-powdered  glass  moistened 
with  water,  upon  this  a  few  little  fragments 
of  phosphorus,  and  lastly  more  glass ;  this 
order  of  iodine,  glass,  phosphorus,  glass,  is 
repeated  until  the  tube  is  half  or  two-thirds 
filled.  A  cork  and  narrow  bent  tube  are 
then  fitted,  and  gentle  heat  applied.  The 
gas  is  received  over  mercury.  The  experi- 
ment depends  upon  the  formation  of  an 
iodide  of  phosphorus,  and  its  subsequent 
decomposition  by  water,  hydrated  phospho- 
rous acid  and  iodide  of  hydrogen  being 
produced.  The  glass  merely  serves  to 
moderate  the  violence  of  the  action  of  the 
iodine  upon  the  phosphorus. 

Hydriodic  acid  gas  greatly  resembles  the 
corresponding    chlorine   compound;    it  is 
colorless,  and  highly  acid ;  if  fumes  in  the 
air,  and   is   very   soluble   in   water.j-     Its 
density  is  about  4.4.     By  weight,  it  is  composed  of  126.36  parts  iodine  and  1 

#  Whence  the  name^  WJ»if,  violet-colored. 

t  Hydriodic  acid  by  intense  cold  and  pressare  has  been  both  liquefied  and  solidified. 
Faraaay,  Lond.  Atheneam,  Feb.  1845.— R.  B. 
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part  hydrogen  ;  and  by  measure,  of  equal  volumes  of  iodine  vapor  and  hy- 
drogen united  without  condensation. 

Sohuion  of  hydriodic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  a  process  much  less  trou. 
blesome  than  the  above.  Iodine  in  fine  powder  is  suspended  in  water,  and 
a  stream  of  washed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed ;  sulphur  is  deposited,  and 
the  iodine  converted  into  hydriodic  acid.  When  the  liquid  has  become 
colorless,  it  is  heated  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  ill- 
tered.  This  solution  cannot  long  be  kept,  especially  if  it  be  strong;  the  oxy« 
gen  of  the  air  gradually  decomposes  the  hydriodic  acid,  and  iodine  is  set  free, 
which,  dissolving  in  the  remainder,  communicates  to  it  a  brown  color. 

Compotmds  of  Iodine  and  Oxygen. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  the  iodic  and  hyperiodic  acids.  M.  Mil- 
Ion  has  described  two  new  oxygen  compounds  of  iodine,  which  at  present 
possess  but  little  interest. 

Composition  by  weight. 


Iodine. 

Oxygen 

126-36 

40 

12636 

56 

Iodic  acid  ..... 

Hyperiodic  acid*        .... 

Iodic  add  may  be  prepared  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  iodine  by  nitric  acid 
of  specific  gravity  1.5;  the  materials  are  kept  at  a  boiling  temperature  for 
several  hours,  or  until  the  iodine  has  disappeared.  The  solution  is  then  cau- 
tiously distilled  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water  and  made  to 
crystallize. 

Iodic  acid  is  a  very  soluble  substance ;  it  crystallizes  in  colorless,  six-sided 
tables,  which  contain  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  its  solution 
readily  deoxidized  by  sulphurous  acid.  The  iodates  much  resemble  the 
chlorates  ;  that  of  potash  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  iodide  of  potassium  and 
oxygen  gas. 

Hyperiodic  Add. — ^When  solution  of  iodate  of  soda  is  mixed  with  caustic 
soda,  and  a  current  of  chlorine  transmitted  through  the  liquid,  two  salts  are 
formed,  namely,  chloride  of  sodium  and  a  combination  of  byperiodate  of 
soda  with  hydrate  of  soda,  which  is  sparingly  soluble.  This  is  separated, 
converted  into  a  silver-salt,  and  dissolved  in  nitric  acid ;  the  solution  yields  on 
evaporation  crystals  of  yellow  hyperiodide  of  silver;  from  which  the  acid 
may  be  separated  by  the  action  of  water,  which  resolves  the  salt  into  free 
a,cid  and  insoluble  sub-hyperiodate. 

The  acid  itself  may  be  obtained  in  crystals.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air, 
and  capable  of  being  resolved  into  iodine  and  oxygen  by  a  high  temperature.f 

BROMINE. 

BromineJ  dates  back  to  1826  only,  having  been  discovered  by  M.  Balard  of 
Montpellier.  It  is  found  in  sea  water,  and  is  a  frequent  constituent  of  saline 
springs,  chiefly  as  bromide  of  magnesium; — a  celebrated  sprin^of  the  kind 
exists  near  Kreutznacb  in  Prussia.  Bromine  may  be  obtained  pure  by  the 
following  process,  which  depends  upon  the  fact  that  ether  agitated  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  bromine  removes  the  greater  part  of  that  substance. 

The  mother  liquor,  from  which  the  less  soluble  salts  have  separated  by 

#  lO,,  and  lO,. 

t  Graham,  Elements^  p.  392. 

:|:  From  &MMii  a  noisbme  smell :  a  very  appropriate  term. 
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crystallization,  is  exposed  to  a  stream  of  chlorine,  and  then  shaken  up  with  a 
quantity  of  ether;  the  chlorine  decomposes  the  bromide  of  magnesium,  and 
the  ether  dissolves  the  bromine  thus  set  free.  On  standing,  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion, having  a  fine  red  color,  separates,  and  may  be  removed  by  a  funnel  or 
pipette.  Caustic  potash  is  then  added  in  excess,  and  heat  applied  ;  bromide 
of  potassium  and  bromate  of  potash  are  formed.  The  solution  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  saline  matter,  af\er  ignition  to  redness  to  decompose  the 
bromate  of  potash,  heated  in  a  small  retort  with  oxide  of  manganese  and 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  a  little  water,  the  neck  of  the  retort  being  plunged 
into  cold  water.  The  bromine  volatilizes  in  the  form  of  a  deep  red  vapor, 
which  condenses  into  drops  beneath  the  liquid. 

Bromine  is  at  common  temperature  a  red  thin  liquid  of  an  exceedingly  in* 
tense  color,  and  very  volatile ;  it  freezes  at  a  little  below  0°,  and  boils  at 
116°.  The  density  of  the  liquid  is  2.96,  and  that  of  the  vapor  5.393.  The 
odor  of  bromine  is  very  sufEbcating  and  txfiensive,  much  resembling  that  of 
iodine,  but  more  disagreeable.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  freely  in 
alcohol,  and  most  abundantly  in  ether.     The  aqueous  solution  bleaches. 

Hydrobromic  Add, — This  substance  bears  the  closest  resemblance  in  every 
particular  to  hydriodic  acid  ;  it  has  the  same  constitution  by  volume,  very 
nearly  the  same  properties,  and  may  be  prepared  by  means  exactly  similar, 
substituting  the  one  body  for  the  other.  The  solution  of  hydrobromic  acid 
has  also  the  power  of  dissolving  a  large  quantity  of  bromine,  thereby  ac- 
quiring a  red  tint  Hydrobromic  acid  contains  by  weight  78.26  parts  bro- 
mine, and  1  part  hydrogen. 

Bromic  Acid. — Caustic  alkalis  in  presence  of  bromine  undergo  the  same 
change  as  with  chlorine,  bromide  of  the  metal  and  bromate  of  the  oxide  being 
produced  j  these  may  often  be  separated  by  the  inferior  solubility  of  the  latter. 
Bromic  acid,  obtained  from  bromate  of  baryta,  closely  resembles  chloric  acid ; 
it  is  easily  decomposed.  The  bromates  when  heated  lose  oxygen  and  be- 
come bromides. 

No  other  compound  of  bromine  and  oxygen  has  yet  been  described. 

FLUOEINE. 

This  element  has  never  been  isolated,  at  least  in  a  state  fit  for  examina- 
tion ;  its  properties  are  consequently  in  great  measure  unknown ;  from  the 
observations  made,  it  is  presumed  to  be  gaseous,  and  to  possess  color,  like 
chlorine.  The  compounds  containing  fluorine  can  be  easily  decomposed,  and 
the  element  transferred  from  one  body  to  another;  but  its  extraordinary 
chemical  energies  towards  the  metals  and  towards  silicon,  a  component  of 
glass,  have  hitherto  baflled  all  attempts  to  obtain  it  pure  in  a  separate 
state. 

Hydrofluoric  Acid. — When  powdered  fluoride  of  calcium  (fluor-spar)  is 
heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  retort  of  platinum  connected 
with  a  carefully  cooled  receiver  of  the  same  metal,  a  very  volatile  colorless 
liquid  is  obtained,  which  emits  copious  white  and  highly  suflbcating  fumes 
in  the  air.     This  is  the  acid  in  an  anhydrous  state. 

When  hydrofluoric  acid  is  put  into  water,  it  unites  with  the  latter  with 
great  violence;  the  dilute  solution  attacks  glass  with  great  facility.  The 
concentrated  acid  dropped  upon  the  skin  is  said  to  occasion  deep  and  malig- 
nant ulcers,  so  that  great  care  is  requisite  in  its  management.  Hydrofluoric 
acid  contains  18.78  parts  fluorine  and  1  part  hydrogen. 

In  a  diluted  state,  this  acid  is  occasionally  used  in  the  analysis  of  siliceous 
minerals,  when  alkali  is  to  be  estimated ;  it  is  employed  also  for  etching  on 
glass,  for  which  purpose  the  acid  may  be  prepared  in  vessels  of  lead,  that 
metal  being  but  slowly  attacked  under  these  circumstances.     The  vapor  of 
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the  acid  is  also  very  advantageously  applied  to  the  same  object  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  the  glass  to  be  engraved  is  coated  with  etching-ground  or  wax, 
and  the  design  traced  in  the  usual  way  with  a  pointed  instrument  A  shallow 
basin  made  by  beating  up  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  is  then  prepared,  a  little 
powdered  fluorspar  placed  in  it,  and  enough  sulphuric  acid  added  to  form 
with  the  latter  a  thin  paste.  The  glass  is  placed  upon  the  basin,  with 
the  waxed  side  downwards,  and  gentle  heat  applied  beneath,  which  speedily 
disengages  the  vapor  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the 
operation  is  complete ;  the  glass  is  then  removed  and  cleaned  by  a  little  warm 
oil  of  turpentine.  When  the  experiment  is  successful,  the  lines  are  very 
clear  and  smooth. 

No  combination  of  fluoiine  and  oxygen  has  yet  been  discovered. 


siLicoir. 

Silicon,  sometimes  called  silicium,  in  union  with  oaEygen  constitating  silica, 
or  the  earth  of  flints,  is  a  very  abundant  substance,  and  one  of  great  import- 
ance. It  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  many  of  the  lockfl  and  mineral 
masses  of  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  composed.  The  following  process 
yields  silicon  most  readily.  The  double  fluoride  of  silicon  and  potassium  is 
heated  in  a  glass  tube  with  nearly  its  own  weight  of  metallic  potassium ; 
violent  reaction  ensues,  and  silicon  is  set  free.  When  cold,  the  contents  of 
the  tube  are  put  into  cold  wat«r,  which  removes  the  saline  matter  and  any 
residual  potassium,  and  leaves  untouched  the  silicon.  So  prepared,  silicon  is 
a  dark  brown  powder,  destitute  of  lustre.  Heated  in  the  air,  it  burns,  and 
becomes  superficially  converted  into  silica.  It  is  also  acted  upon  by  sulphur 
and  by  chlorine.  When  silicon  is  strongly  heated  in  a  covered  crucible,  its 
properties  are  greatly  changed ;  it  becomes  darker  in  color,  denser,  and  in- 
combustible, refusing  to  burn  even  when  heated  by  the  flame  of  the  oxy- 
hydrog^i  blowpipe. 

SiMca, — This  is  the  only  known  oxide  ^  it  oontaios  22.18  parts  silicon,  and 
24  parts  oxygen.*  Colorless,  transparent  rock-crystal  consists  of  silica  very 
nearly  in  a  state  of  purity;  common  quartz,  agate,  calcedony,  flint,  and 
several  other  minerals  are  also  chiefly  oomposed  of  this  substance. 

The  experiment  abcmt  to  be  desoribed  furnishes  silica  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete parity,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibits  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proper- 
ties of  silicon,  namely,  its  attraction  for 
fluorine.  A  mixture  is  made  of  equal 
parts  fiuo]>spar  and  glass,  both  finely 
powdered^nd  introdaeed  into  a  glass 
flask,  with  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol. 
A  tolerably  wide  bent  tube,  fitted  to 
the  flask  by  a  cork,  passes  to  the  bottom 
of  a  glass  jar,  into  which  enough  mer- 
cury is  poured  to  cover  the  extremity 
of  the  tube.  The  jar  is  then  half 
filled  with  water,  and  heat  is  applied 
to  the  flask. 

The  first  eflect  is  the  disengagement 
of  hydrofluoric  acid;  this  substatice, 
however,  finding  itself  in  contact  with 
the  silica  of  the  powdered  glass,  under- 
goes decomposition,  water  and  fluoride 
of  silicon  being  produced.     The  latter 

*  Or,  SiOj. 


Fig.  110. 
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is  a  permanent  gas,  which  escapes  from  the  flask  by  the  bent  tube.  By  con- 
tact with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  is  in  turn  decomposed,  yielding  silica, 
which  separates  in  a  beautiful  gelatinous  condition,  and  an  acid  liquid  which 
is  a  double  fluoride  of  silicon  and  hydrogen,  commonly  called  hydrofluosilicic 
acid.*  The  silica  may  be  collected  on  a  cloth  filter,  well  washed,  dried,  and 
heated  to  redness,  to  expel  water. 

The  acid  liquid  is  kept  as  a  test  for  potash,  with  which  it  forms  a  nearly 
insoluble  precipitate,  the  double  fluoride  of  silicon  and  potassium,  used  in 
the  preparation  of  silicon.  The  fluoride  of  silicon,  instead  of  being  con- 
ducted into  water,  may  be  collected  over  mercury;  it  is  a  permanent  gas, 
destitute  of  color,  and  very  heavy.  Admitted  into  the  air,  it  condenses  the 
moisture  of  tne  latter,  giving  rise  to  a  thick  white  cloud.  It  is  important  in 
the  experiment  above  described  to  keep  the  end  of  the  delivery  tube  from 
touching  the  water  of  the  jar,  otherwise  it  almost  instantly  becomes  stopped  ; 
the  mercury  eflects  this  object. 

There  is  another  method  by  which  pure  silica  can  be  prepared,  and  which 
is  also  very  instructive,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  basis  of  the  proceeding  adopted 
in  the  analysis  of  all  siliceous  minerals.  Powdered  rock-crystal  or  fine  sand 
is  mixed  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the 
mixture  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible.  When  cold,  the  glassy  mass  is  boiled 
with  water,  by  which  it  is  softened,  and  in  great  part  dissolved.  An  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  complete 
dryness.  By  this  treatment,  the  gelatinous  silica  thrown  down  by  the  acid 
becomes  completely  insoluble,  and  remains  behind  when  the  dry  saline  mass 
is  treated  with  acidulated  water,  by  which  the  alkaline  salts,  alumina,  oxide 
of  iron,  lime,  and  many  other  bodies  which  may  happen  to  be  present,  are 
removed.     The  silica  is  washed,  dried,  and  heated  red  hot. 

The  most  prominent  characters  of  silica  are  the  following:  it  is  a  very  fine, 
white,  tasteless  powder,  not  sensibly  soluble  in  water  or  dilute  acids  (with 
the  exception  of  hydrofluoric)  unless  recently  precipitated.  It  dissolves,  on 
the  contrary,  freely  in  strong  alkaline  solutions.  Its  density  is  about  2.66, 
and  it  is  only  to  be  fused  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe. 

Silica  is  in  reality  an  acid,  and  a  very  powerful  one ;  insolubility  in  water 
prevents  the  manifestation  of  acid  properties  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
When  heated  with  bases,  especially  those  which  are  capable  of  undergoing 
fusion,  it  unites  with  them  and  forms  true  salts,  which  are  sometimes  soluble 
ill  water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  silicates  of  potash  and  soda  when  the  propor- 
tion of  base  is  considera,ble.  Common  glass  is  a  mixture  of  several  silicates 
in  which  the  reverse  of  this  happens,  the  silica,  or  as  it  is  more  correctly 
called,  silicic  acid,  being  in  excess.  Even  glass,  however,  is  slowly  acted 
upon  by  water. 

Finely  divided  silica  is  highly  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 

*  (1)  Reaction  of  hydrofluoric  acid  upon  silica  :— 

Hydrofluoric  (  Fluorine  ^^^  -Graseous  fluoride  of  silicon, 

acid     .       I  Hydrogen,^  ^,„*-*'''''''''^ 

ST  a  J  Silicon      ^^^^**««.*,_ 

I  Oxygen  ^^'^^*«  Water. 

(2)  Decomposition  of  fluoride  of  silicon  by  water  :— 

Fluoride  of  (Silicon     ^rs^^Silica. 

silicon       ( Fluorine 

Fluoride  of  silicon ---^^^Hydroflaosilicic  acid. 
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BOROV. 

This  substance  is  closely  related  to  silicon  ]  it  is  the  basis  of  boracio  acid. 

Boron  is  prepared  by  a  process  very  similar  to  that  described  in  the  case  of 
silicon,  the  double  fluoride  of  boron  and  potassium  being  substituted  for  the 
other  salt,  and  the  operation  conducted  in  a  small  iron  vessel  instead  of  a 
glass  tube.  -It  is  a  dull,  greenish>brown  powder,  which  burns  in  the  air  when 
heated,  producing  boracio  acid.  Nitric  acid,  alkalis  in  a  fused  condition,  chlo- 
rine, and  other  agents,  attack  it  readily. 

There  is  but  one  oxide  of  boron,  namely  boracic  acidy  containing  10.9  parts 
boron  and  24  parts  oxygen.* 

Boracic  acid  is  found  in  solution  in  the  water  of  the  hot  volcanic  lagoons 
of  Tuscany,  whence  a  large  supply  is  at  present  derived.  It  is  also  easily 
made;  by  decomposing  with  sulphuric  acid  a  hot  solution  of  borax,  a  salt 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  consisting  of  boracic  acid  combined  with  soda. 

Bora.cic  acid  crystallizes  in  transparent  colorless  plates,  soluble  in  about 
25  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  at  a  boiling  heat ; 
the  acid  has  but  little  taste,  and  feebly  a^cts  vegetable  colors.  When  heated, 
it  loses  water,  and  melts  to  a  glassy  transparent  mass,  which  dissolves  many 
metallic  oxides  with  great  ease.  The  crystals  contain  34.9  parts  real  acid, 
and  27  parts  water.  They  dissolve  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  burns  with 
a  green  flame. 

Glassy  boracic  acid  in  a  state  of  fusion  requires  for  its  dissipation  in 
vapor  a  very  intense  and  long*continued  heat;  the  solution  in  water  can- 
not, however,  be  evaporated  without  very  appreciable  loss  by  volatilization  ; 
hence  it  is  probable  that  the  hydrate  is  far  more  volatile  than  the  acid 
itself. 

By  heating  in  ^  glass  flask  or  retort  one  part  of  the  vitrified  boracic  acid, 
2  of  fluor-spar,  and  12  of  oil  of  vitriol,  a  gaseous  fluoride  of  boron  may  be 
obtained,  and  received  in  glass  jars  standing  over  mercury.  It  is  a  trans- 
parent gas,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  very  heavy;  it  forms  a  dense  fume  in 
the  air  like  the  fluoride  of  silicon.-}* 

#  BOg. 

t  These  two  bodies  are  thus  constiuted :— SiF,,  and  BF,. 
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ON  CERTAIN  IMPORTANT  COMPOUNDS  FORMED  BY  THE 

UNION  OF  THE  PRECEDING  ELEMENTS 

AMONG  THEMSELVES. 


COMPOUlfDS   OF    CARBON'   A5D    HTDROGEN. 

Tbs  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  already  known  are  exceedingly 
numerous ;  perhaps  all,  in  strictness,  belong  to  the  domain  of  organic  chemis* 
try,  as  they  cannot  be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  their  elements,  but  always 
arise  from  the  decomposition  of  a  complex  body  of  organic  origin.  It  will  be 
found  convenient,  notwithstanding,  to  describe  two  of  tbem  in  this  part  of  the 
Tolume,  as  they  very  well  illustrate  the  important  subjects  of  combustion,  and 
the  nature  of  flame. 

Light  Carbwetted  Hydrogen  ;  Marsh'gat;  Fire*damp;  Gas  of  the  Acetates, — This 
gas  is  but  too  often  found  to  be  abundantly  disengaged  in  coal-mines  from 
the  fresh  cut  surface  of  the  coal,  and  from  remarkable  apertures  or  "blowers," 
which  emit,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  a  copious  stream  or  jet  of  gas,  which 
probably  existed  in  a  state  of  compression,  pent  up  in  the  coal. 

The  mud  at  the  bottom  of  pools  in  which  water-plants  grow,  on  being 
stirred,  suffers  bubbles  of  gas  to  escape,  which  maybe  easily  collected.  This, 
on  examination,  is  found  to  be  chiefly  a  mixture  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  acid ;  the  latter  is  easily  absorbed  by  lime  water  or  caustic  potash. 

Until  recently,  no  method  was  known  by  which  the  ^as  in  question  could 
be  produced  in  a  state  approaching  to  purity  by  artificial  means ^  the  various 
illuminating  gases  from  pit-coal  and  oil,  and  that  obtained  by  passing  the 
vapor  of  alcohol  through  a  red-hot  tube,  contain  large  quantities  of  light 
carburetted  hydrogen,  associated,  however,  with  other  substances  which 
hardly  admit  of  separation.  M.  Dumas  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a 
method  by  which  that  gas  can  be  produced  at  will,  perfectly  pure,  and  in 
any  quantity. 

A  mixture  is  made  of  40  parts  crystallized  acetate  of  soda,  40  parts  solid 
hydrate  of  potash,  and  sixty  parts  quicklime  in  powder.  This  mixture  is 
transferred  to  a  flask  or  retort,  and  strongly  heated;  the  gas  is  disengaged  in 
great  abundance,  and  may  be  received  over  water.* 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen  is  a  colorless  and  nearly  inodorous  gas,  which 
does  not  affect  vegetable  colors.  It  burns  with  a  yellow  flame,  generating 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  It  is  not  poisonous,  and  may  be  respired  to  a  great 
extent  without  apparent  injury.  The  density  of  this  compound  is  about  .659, 
100  cubic  inches  weighing  17.41  grains;  and  it  contains  carbon  and  hydrogen 
associated  in  the  proportion  of  6  parts  by  weight  of  the  former  to  2  of  the  latter,  j- 

^  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phvs.  Izxiii.  03.  The  reaction  consists  in  the  conversion  of  the 
acetic  acid,  by  the  aid  of  the  elements  of  water,  into  carbonic  acid  and  light  carbu- 
retted bydroffen  ;  the  instability  of  the  organic  acid  at*  a  high  temperature,  and  the 
attraction  of  the  potash  for  carbonic  acid,  being  the  determining  causes.    The  lime 

Srevents  the  hydrate  of  potash  from  fusing  and  attacking  the  glass  vessels.   AH  these 
ecompositions  are  best  understood  by  putting  them  in  tne  shape  of  an  equation. 

Acetic  acid  C^HgO,  )  (  Carbonic  acid.  2  eq.  C«      O^. 

Water  HO  ^    ^   \  Marsh-gas,  2  eq.        CaH^ 

C^H^O^  CJI707. 

t  The  two  carburets  of  hydrogen  here  described  are  thus  represented  in  equiva- 
lents : — 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen    C  H, 
Olefinnt  isras         -  -     C^H, 
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When  100  measures  of  this  gas  are  mixed  with  200  of  pure  oxygen  in  the 
eudiometer,  and  the  mixture  exploded  by  the  electric  spark,  100  measures  of  a 
gas  remain,  which  is  entirely  absorbable  by  a  little  solution  of  caustic  potash. 
Now  carbonic  acid  contains  its  own  volume  of  oxygen  ;  one-half  the  oxygen 
added,  that  is,  100  measures,  must  have  been  consumed  in  uniting  with  the 
hydrogen.  Consequently,  the  gas  must  contain  twice  its  own  measure  of 
hydrogen,  and  enough  carbon  to  produce,  when  completely  burned,  an  equal 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

When  chlorine  is  mixed  with  light  carburetted  hydrogen  over  water,  no 
change  follows,  provided  light  be  excluded.  The  presence  of  light,  however, 
brings  about  decomposition,  hydrochloric  ^cid,  carbonic  acid,  and  sometimes 
carbonic  oxide  being  produced.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  gas  is 
not  acted  upon  by  chlorine  in  the  dark. 

Olefiant  Ga«.— -Strong  spirit  of  wine  is  mixed  with  five  or  six  times  its 
weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  gas  flask,  the  tube  of  which  passes  into  a  wash- 
bottle  containing  caustic  potash.  A  second  wash-bottle,  partly  filled  with  oil 
of  vitriol,  is  connected  to  the  first,  and  furnished  with  a  tube  dipping  into  the 
water  of  the  pneumatic  trough.  On  the  first  application  of  heat  to  the  contents 
of  the  flask,  alcohol,  and  afterwards  ether,  make  their  appearance ;  but,  as  the 
temperature  rises,  and  the  mixture  blackens,  the  ether  vapor  diminishes  in 
quantity,  and  its  place  becomes  in  great  part  supplied  by  a  permanent  in* 
flammable  gas ;  carbonic  acid  and  sulphurous  acid  are  also  generated  at  the 
same  time,  besides  traces  of  other  products.  The  two  last-mentioned  gases 
are  absorbed  by  the  alkali  in  the  first  bottle,  and  the  ether-vapor  by  the  acid 
in  the  second,  so  that  the  olefiant  gas  is  delivered  tolerably  pure.  The  reaction 
is  too  complex  to  be  discussed  at  the  present  moment;  it  will  be  found  fully 
described  in  another  part  of  the  volume.  Olefiant  gas  thus  produced  is  color- 
less, neutral,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.*  Alcohol,  ether,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  even  olive  oil,  as  Mr.  Faraday  has  observed,  dissolve  it  to  a 
considerable  extent.  It  ha^  a  faint  odor  of  garlic.  On  the  approach  of  a 
kindled  taper  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  splendid  white  light,  far  surpass- 
ing in  brilliancy  that  produced  by  light  carburetted  hydrogen.  This  gas,  when 
mixed  with  oxygen  and  fired,  explodes  with  extreme  violence.  Its  density  is 
.981;   100  cubic  inches  weigh  30.57  grains. 

By  the  use  of  the  eudiometer,  as  already  described,  it  has  been  found  that 
each  measure  of  olefiant  gas  requires  for  complete  combustion  exactly  three 
of  oxygen,  and  produces  under  these  circumstances  two  measures  of  carbonic 
acid.  Wlience  it  is  evident  that  it  contains  twice  its  own  volume  of  hydro- 
gen, combined  with  twice  as  much  carbon  as  in  marsh-gas. 

By  weight,  these  proportions  will  be  12  parts  carbon,  and  2  parts  hydrogen. 

Olefiant  gas  is  decomposed  by  passing  through  a  tube  heated  to  bright  red- 
ness; a  deposit  of  charcoal  takes  place,  and  the  gas  becomes  converted  into 
light  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  even  into  free  hydrogen,  if  the  temperature  be 
very  high.    This  latter  change  is  of  course  attended  by  increase  of  volume. 

Chlorine  acts  upon  olefiant  gas  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  When  the 
two  bodies  are  mixed,  even  in  the  dark,  they  combine  in  equal  measures,  and 
give  rise  to  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  of  sweetish  taste  and  ethereal  odor,  to  which 
the  name  chloride  of  hydrocarbon,  or  Dutch  liquid,  is  given.  It  is  from  this 
peculiarity  that  the  term  olefiant  is  derived. 

A  pleasing  and  instructive  experiment  may  also  be  made  by  mixing  in  a 
tall  jar  two  measures  of  chlorine  and  one  of  olefiant  gas,  and  then  quickly 

#  Olefiant  gas,  by  pressure  and  intense  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  in  a 
vacuum  of  Isolid  carbonic  acid  and  ether,  is  condensed  into  a  colorless  transparent 
liquid,  but  not  frozen.    (Faraday.) — R.  B. 
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applying  a  light  to  the  mouth  of  the  vessel.  The  chlorine  and  hydrogen 
unite  with  flame,  which  passes  quickly  down  the  jar,  while  the  whole  of  the 
carbon  is  set  free  in  the  form  of  a  thick  black  smoke. 

Coal  and  OH  Gates. — ^The  manufacture  of  coal-gas  is  at  the  present  moment 
a  branch  of  industry  of  great  interest  and  importance  in  several  points  of 
view.  The  process  is  one  of  great  simplicity  of  principle,  but  requires,  in 
practice,  some  delicacy  of  management  to  yield  a  good  result. 

When  pit-coal  is  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  a  variety  of  products 
show  themselves;  permanent  gases,  steam,  and  vapors  of  tar  and  volatile 
oils,  besides  a  not  inconsiderable  quantity  of  ammonia  from  the  nitrogen 
always  present  in  the  coal.  These  substances  vary  very  much  in  their  pro- 
portions with  the  temperature  at  which  the  process  is  conducted,  the  perma- 
nent gases  becoming  more  abundant  with  increased  heat,  but  at  the  same 
time  losing  much  of  their  value  for  the  purposes  of  illumination. 

The  coal  is  distilled  in  cast-iron  retorts,  maintained  at  a  bright  red  heat, 
and  the  volatilized  products  conducted  into  a  long  horizontal  pipe  of  large 
dimensions,  always  half  filled  with  liquid,  into  which  dips  the  extremity  of 
each  separate  tube ;  this  is  called  the  hydraulic  main.  The  gas  and  its  ac- 
companying vapors  are  next  made  to  traverse  a  refrigerator,  usually  a  series 
of  iron  pipes,  cooled  on  the  outside  by  a  stream  of  water ;  here  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquid  becomes  complete,  and  the  gas  pro- 
ceeds onwards  to  another  part  of  the  apparatus,  in  which  it  is  to  be  deprived 
of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases  always  present  in  the 
crude  product.  This  is  efl^ected  by  hydrate  of  lime,  which  readily  absorbs  the 
compounds  in  question.  The  purifiers  are  large  iron  vessels,  partly  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  lime  and  water,  in  which  a  churning  machine 
or  agitator  is  kept  in  constant  motion  to  prevent  the  subsidence  of  the  lime. 
The  gas  is  admitted  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  by  a  great  number  of  minute 
apertures,  and  is  thus  made  to  present  a  large  surface  of  contact  to  the  puri- 
fying liquid.  The  last  part  of  the  operation,  which  indeed  is  often  omitted, 
consists  in  passing  the  gas  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  remove 
ammonia.  The  quantity  thus  separated  is  very  small,  relatively  to  the  bulk 
of  the  gas,  but  in  an  extensive  work  becomes  an  object  of  importance. 
.  Coal'gas  thus  manufactured  and  purified  is  preserved  for  use  in  immense 
cylindrical  receivers,  close  at  the  top,  suspended  in  tanks  of  water  by  chains 
to  which  counterpoises  are  attached,  so  that  the  gas-holders  rise  and  sink  in 
the  liquid  as  they  become  filled  from  the  purifiers  or  emptied  by  the  mains. 
These  latter  are  made  of  large  diameter,  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the 
resistance  experienced  by  the  gas  in  passing  through  such  a  length  of  pipe. 
The  joints  of  these  mains  are  yet  made  in  such  an  imperfect  manner  that 
immense  loss  is  experienced  by  leakage  when  the  pressure  upon  the  gas  at 
the  works  exceeds  that  exerted  by  a  column  of  water  an  inch  in  height.* 

Coal-gas  varies  very  much  in  composition,  judging  from  its  variable  density 
and  illuminating  power,  and  from  the  imperfect  analyses  which  have  been 
made.  The  difficulties  of  such  investigationsjare  very  great,  and  the  results 
merely  approximative.  The  purified  gas  is  believed  to  contain  the  following 
substances,  of  which  the  first  is  most  abundant,  and  the  second  most  valuable. 

^  It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  species  of  manufacture,  to  mention 
that  in  the  year  1^,  for  lighting  London  and  the  suburbs  alone,  there  were  eighteen 
public  gas-works,  and  £2,800,000  invested  in  pipes  and  apparatus.  The  yearly  reve- 
nue amounted  to  £450,000.  and  the  consumption  of  coal  m  the  same  period  to  180,000 
tons,  1460  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  bemg  made  in  the  year.  There  were  134,300 
private  lights,  and  30,400  street  lamps.  890  tons  of  coal  were  used  in  the  retorts  in 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  at  midwinter,  and  7,120,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  consumed 
in  the  longest  night. — Dr.  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures. 
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Light  carbuTetted  hydrogen. 

Olefiant  gas. 

Hydrogen. 

Carbonic  oxide. 

Nitrogen. 

Vapors  of  volatile  liquid  carburets  of  hydrogen.* 

Vapor  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon. 

Separated  by  Condensation  and  by  the  Purifiers, 

Tar  and  volatile  oils. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  chloride  and  sulphuret  of  ammonium. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Carbonic  acid. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  or  cyanide  of  ammonia. 

A  very  far  better  illuminating  gas  may  be  prepared  from  oil  by  dropping 
it  into  a  red-hot  iron  retort  filled  with  coke;  the  liquid  is  in  great  part  decom- 
posed and  converted  into  permanent  gas,  which  requires  no  purification,  as  it 
is  quite  free  from  the  ammoniacal  and  sulphur  compounds  which  vitiate  the 
gas  from  coal.  A  few  years  ago  this  article  was  prepared  in  London ;  it  was 
compressed  for  the  use  of  the  consumer  into  strong  iron  vessels,  to  the  extent 
of  30  atmospheres;  these  were  furnished  with  a  screw- valve  of  peculiar 
construction,  and  exchanged  for  others  when  exhausted.  The  comparative 
high  price  of  the  material,  and  other  circumstances,  led  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  undertaking. 

COMBUSTION,  AND  THB  STRUCTURE  OF  PLAME. 

When  any  solid  substance,  capable  of  bearing  the  fire,  is  heated  to  a  certain 
point,  it  emits  light,  the  character  of  which  depends  upon  the  temperature. 
Thus,  a  bar  of  platinum  or  a  piece  of  porcelain  raised  to  a  particular  tempe- 
rature becomes  what  is  called  red-hot,  or  emissive  of  red  light;  at  a  higher 
degree  of  heat  this  light  becomes  whiter  and  more  intense,  and  when  urged 
to  the  utmost,  as  in  the  case  of  a  piece  of  lime  placed  in  the  flame  of  the  ^ 
oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  the  light  becomes  exceedingly  powerful,  and  acquires 
a  tint  of  violet.    Bodies  in  these  states  are  said  to  be  incandescent  or  ignited. 

Again,  if  the  same  experiment  be  made  on  a  piece  of  charcoal,  similar 
effects  will  be  observed,  but  something  in  addition  ;  for  whereas  the  platinum 
or  porcelain,  when  removed  from  the  fire,  or  the  lime  from  the  blowpipe 
flame,  begin  immediately  to  cool,  and  emit  less  and  less  light,  until  they  be- 
come completely  obscure,  the  charcoal  maintains  to  a  great  extent  its  high 
temperature.  Unlike  the  other  bodies,  too,  which  suffer  no  change  whatever 
either  of  weight  or  substance,  the  charcoal  gradually  wastes  away  until  it 
disappears.  This  is  what  is  called  combttstion  in  contradistinction  to  mere 
ignition ;  the  charcoal  burns,  and  its  temperature  is  kept  up  by  the  heat 
evolved  in  the  act  of  union  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

In  the  most  general  sense,  a  body  in  a  state  of  combustion  is  one  in  the 
act  of  undergoing  intense  chemical  action  :  any  chemical  action  whatsoever,  if 
its  energy  rise  sufficiently  high,  may  produce  the  phenomenon  of  combustion, 
by  heating  the  body  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  luminous. 

In  all  ordinary  cases  of  combustion,  the  action  lies  between  the  burn- 
ing body  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air;  and  since  the  materials  employed  for  the 
economical  production  of  heat  and  light  consist  of  carbon  chiefly,  or  that  sub- 

*  These  bodies  increase  the  illuminating  power,  and  confer  on  the  gas  its  peculiar 
odor. 
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carbon  and  hydrogen  by  the  aid  of  the  free  i 
muBl  be  referred  to  the  act  of  chemical  union, 
temperature. 

By  this  principle,  it  is  easy  to  underaland  the 
to  increase  the  heat  of  ordinary  fires  lo  the  poii 
metals,  and  to  bring  about  certain  desired  effect 

If  the  rate  of  consumption  of  the  fuel  can  be  increased  ny  a  more  rapid  in- 
Iroduclion  of  air  into  the  burning  mass,  the  intensity  of  the  best  will  of  ne- 
cessity rise  in  the  same  ratio,  there  being  reason  lo  believe  that  the  quantity 
of  heat  ecolved  is  fixed  and  definite  for  the  same  constajit  quantity  of 
chemical  action.  This  increased  supply  of  air  may  be  effected  by  two  dis- 
linct  methodaj  il  may  be  forced  into  the  fire  by  bellows  or  blowing  machines, 

worker;  or  it  may  be  drawn  through  the  burning  materials  by  the  help  of  a 
tall  chimney,  the  fire-place  being  closed  on  all  sides,  and  no  entrance  of  air 
allowed,  save  between  the  bars  of  the  grate.  Such  is  the  kind  of  furnace 
generally  employed  by  the  scientific  chemial  in  assaying  and  in  the  reduction 
of  metallic  oxides  by  charcoal.  The  principle  will  be  at  once  understood  by 
the  aid  of  the  sectional  drawing,  in  which  a  crucible  is  represented  arranged 
in  the  fire  for  an  operation  of  the  kind  mentioned.      (Fig.  111.) 

The  "  reverbetatory"  furnace  is  one  very  much  used  in  the  arts  when  sub- 
stances are  to  be  exposed  to  heat  without  contact  with  the  fuel.  The  fire- 
chamber  o  £  is  separated  from  the  bed  or  hearth  d  d  o[  the  furnace  by  a  low 
wall  or  Jrirfg*  r  of  brick-worli,  and  the  flame  and  heated  air  are  reflected 
downwards  by  the  arched  form  of  the  roof.  Any  degree  of  heal  can  be 
obtained  in  a  furnace  of  this  kind,  from  the  temperature  of  dull  redness,  to 
that  required  to  melt  very  large  quantities  of  cast  iron.  The  fire  b  urged  by 
a  chimney,  provided  with  a  sliding  plate  or  damper  p  to  regulate  the  drauglil. 

Fig.  ill.  Fig.  na. 
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Solids  and  liquids,  as  melted  metal,  enjoy,  when  sufficiently  heated,  the 
faculty  of  emitting  light ;  the  same  power  is  possessed  by  gaseous  bodies,  but 
the  temperature  required  to  render  a  gas  luminous  is  incomparably  higher 
than  in  the  cases  already  described.  Gas  or  vapor  in  this  condition  constitutes 
flame,  the  actual  temperature  of  which  always  far  exceeds  that  of  the  white 
heat  of  solid  bodies. 

The  light  emitted  from  pure  flame  is  exceedingly  feeble;  illuminating 
power  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  solid  matter.  The 
flame  of  hydrogen,  or  of  the  mixed  gases,  is  scarcely  visible  in  full  daylight; 
in  a  dusty  atmosphere,  however,  it  becomes  much  more  luminous  by  igniting 
to  intense  whiteness  the  floating  particles  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
The  piece  of  lime  in  the  blowpipe  flame  cannot  have  a  higher  temperature 
than  that  of  the  flame  itself;  yet  the  light  it  throws  ofl"  is  almost  infinitely 
greater. 

Flames  burning  in  the  air,  and  not  supplied  with  oxygen  from  another 
source,  are,  as  already  stated,  hollow ;  the  chemical  action  is 
necessarily  confined  to  the  spot  where  the  two  bodies  unite. 
That  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  when  carefully  examined,  is  seen 
to  consist  of  three  separate  portions.     The  dark  central  part, 
easily  rendered  evident  by  depressing  upon  the  flame  a  piece 
of  fine  wire-gauze,  consists  of  combustible  matter  drawn  up 
by  the  capillarity  of  the  wick,  and  volatilized  by  the  heat. 
This  is  surrounded  by  a  highly  luminous  cone  or  envelop, 
which,  on  contact  with  a  cold  body,  deposits  soot.    On  the 
outside  a  second  cone  is  to  be  traced,  feeble  in  its  light-giving 
power,  but  having  an  exceedingly  high  temperature.     The 
explanation  of  these  appearances  is  easy:  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen are  very  unequal  in  their  attraction  for  oxygen,  the  latter 
greatly  exceeding  the  former  in  this  respect;  consequently, 
when  both   are  present,  and  the  supply  of  oxygeu 
limited,  the  hydrogen  takes  all,  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
great  part  of  the  carbon.     Now  this  happens  in  the 
case  under  consideration  at  some  little  distance  within 
the  outer  surface  of  the  flame,  namely,  in  the  luminous 
portion ;  the  little  oxygen  which  has  penetrated  thus 
far  inwards  is  entirely  consumed  by  the  hydrogen,  and 
the  particles  of  deposited  charcoal,  which  would,  were 
they  cooler,  form  smoke,  become  intensely  ignited  by 
the  burning  hydrogen,  and  evolve  a  light  whose  white* 
ness  marks  a  very  elevated   temperature.     In  the  ex- 
terior and  scarcely  visible  cone,  these  particles  of  car- 
bon undergo  combustion. 

A  jet  of  coal-gas  exhibits  these  phenomena";  but,  if 
the  gas  be  previously  mingled  with  air,  or  if  air  be 
forcibly  mixed  with,  or  driven  into  the  flame,  no  such 
separation  of  carbon  occurs,  the  hydrogen  and  darbon 
burn  ^ogetA^r,  and  the  illuminating  power  almost  disap- 
pears. 

The  common  mouth  blowpipe  is  a  little  instrument 
of  high  utility;  it  is  merely  a  brass  tube,fltted  with  an 
ivory  mouthpiece,  and  terminated  by  a  jet,  having  a 
small  aperture  by  which  a  current  of  air  is  driven 
across  the  flame  of  a  candle.  The  best  form  is  perhaps 
that  contrived  by  Mr.  Pepys,  and  figured  in  the  margin. 
The  flame  so  produced  is  very  peculiar. 


Fig.  114. 
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end  of  ihe  double  envelope  jusl  desoribei!,  two  long  poiiiteJ  cones  are 
DbserTed,  wbich,  when  the  blowpipe  is  good,  and  the  epetlure  smootli  and 
round,  are  very  well  deflned,  the  outer  cone  being  yellowisb,  and  Ibc  inner 
blue.  A  double  conibuslion  is,  in  fact,  going  on, 
by  ihe  blast  in  the  inside,  and  by  the  exiernal 
air.  The  spaee  between  the  inner  and  outer 
cones  is  filled  with  exceedingly  hot  oombnslible 
matter,  possessing  strong  reducing  or  deoxid- 
izing powers,  while  the  highly  healed  air  just 
beyond  the  point  of  the  exterior  cone  oxidizes 
with  great  facihly.  A  small  portion  of  mailer, 
supported  on  a  piece  of  charcoal,  or  ttxed  in  a 

thus  in  an  instant  be  exposed  lo  a  very  high 
d^ree  of  heal  under  these  contrasted  circum- 
stances, and  observations  of  gieal  value  made 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  use  of  Ihe  instrument  requires  an  even  and  un- 
interrupted blast  of  some  dutaiion,  by  a  method  easily  acquired  with  a  little 
patience;  it  consists  in  employing  for  the  purpose  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks 
alone,  respiration  being  conducted  through  the  nostrils,  and  the  mouth  from 
lime  to  time  replenished  with  air  without  intermission  or  the  blast. 

The  Argond  lamp,  adapted  to  burn  either  oil  or  spirit,  but  especially  the 
latter,  is  a  very  useful  piece  of  chemical  apparatus.  In  this  lamp  the  wick 
is  cylindrical,  the  flame  being  supplied  with  air  both  inside  and  outside ;  the 
combustion  is  greatly  aided  by  the  chimney,  which  is  made  of  copper  when 
the  lamp  is  used  ag  a  source  of  heat. 


Fig.  116. 


Fig.  117. 


The  accompanying  drawing  exhibiu,  in  section,  an  excellent  lamp  of  this 
kind  for  burning  alcohol  or  wood- spirit.  It  is  constructed  of  thin  copper,  and 
fiAnished  with  ground  caps  to  the  wick-bolder  and  aperture*  by  which  the 
spirit  is  introduced,  in  order  to  prevent  loss  when  the  lamp  is  not  in  use. 
Glass  spiril-lampB,  lilted  with  ceps  to  prevent  evaporation  are  very  conve- 
;,  being  always  ready  and  in  order ."f 


inlemmVucni, 
1  The  spirit  lamp  ri 


le  contrived  by  Dr.  Mitchell. 
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In  London,  anJ  other  large  towns  where  ooal-gas  19  10  bo  bad,  ihat  eub- 
ilance  is  conslanlly  used  with  Ibe  grealGst  economy  and  advantage  in  eveijr 
respect  as  a  source   ol'  heat.    Retorts,  flasks,  cap- 
sules, and  Other  vessels  can  be  thus  exposed  to  an  ^'K-  l^^- 
easily  regulalett  and  invariable  temperature  for  many 
luccessive  hours.     Small  platinum  crncibles  may  be 
ignited  to  redness  by  placing  theni  over  the  flame  on 
■    little    wire  triangle.     The    arrangemenl    shown, 
consisting  of  a  common  Argand  gas-burner  flied  on 
a  heavy  and  low  foot,  and  connected  with  a  flexible 
tube  of  caoutchouc  or  other  material,  leaves  nothing 
10  ilesire. 

The  kind  ling' point,  or  temperature  at  which  com- 
bustion commences,  is  very  different  with  different 
substances;  phosphorus  will  sometimes  take  fire  in 
the  hand  ;  sulphur  requires  a  temperature  exceeding 
thst  of  boiling  water,  charcoal  must  be  healed  to 
redness.    Among  gaseous  bodies,  the  same  fact  is 

observed  :  hydrogen  is  inflamed  by  a  red  hoi  wire;  carburetted  hydrogen  re- 
quires B  white  beat  to  effect  tho  same  thing.  When  flame  is  cooled  by  any 
means  below  the  temperature  at  which  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the  combus- 
tible gas  occurs,  it  is  at  once  extinguished.  Upon  this  depends  the  principle 
of  Sir  H.  Davy's  invaluable  safe-lamp. 

Mention  has  alrenily  been  made  of  the  frequent  disengagement  of  great 
quantities  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  in  coal-mines.  This  gas  mixed 
with  seven  or  eight  times  its  volume  of  almospheiic  uir  becomes  highly  ex- 
plosive, taking  fire  at  a  light,  and  burning  with  a  pale  blue  flame ;  and  many 
fearful  accidents  have  oococred  frmn  the  ignition  of  large  quaniities  of  mixed 
gas  and  air  occupying  the  extensive  galleries  and  workings  of  a  mine.  Sir 
H.  Davy  undertook  an  investigation  with  a  view  to  discover  some  remedy 
Ibr  this  constantly  occurring  calamity;  his  labors  resulted  in  some  exceed- 
ingly important  discoveries  respecting  flame,  of  which  the  substance  has  lieen 
given,  and  which  leJ  to  tlie  construction  of  the  lamp  which  bears  his  name. 

When  two  vessels  filled  with  a  gaseous  explosive  mixture  are  connected 
by  a  narrow  lube,  and  the  contents  of  one  fired  by  the  electric  spark,  or  other- 
wise, the  flame  is  not  communicated  to  the  other,  provided  the  diameter  of 
the  tube,  its  length,  and  the  conducting  power  for  heat  of  its  mHletial  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  each  other;  the  flame  is  extinguished  by  cooling,  and  its 
transmission  rendered  impossible. 

In  this  eiperimenl,  high  conducting  power  and  diminished  diameter  com- 
pensate diminution  of  length ;  and  to  such  an  extent  can  this  be  carried  that 


ii  poured  out  by  nteaDs  of  the  hollow 
cal  burner  by  two  or  thrcs  label  which 
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20,  melaltic  gauze,  whicb  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  series  or 

very  short,  square  tubes  arranged  aide  by  side,  arrests  in  the 
most  compJete  manDoi  tbe  passage  of  flame  io  explosive 
mixtures,  wben  uf  sufiicient  degree  of  fiueness,  depending 
upon  iba  inflammability  of  tbe  gBa.  Most  providentially, 
tbe  fire-damp  mixture  has  an  exceedingly  high  kindling 
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will   be  safe  Ibr    Ibia    sv 
flame  would  pass  in  aimosl  any  other  case. 

Tbe  miner's  safe-lamp  is  merely  an  ordinary  oil-lamp, 
Ibe  flame  of  whicb  is  inclased  in  a  cage  afwire-gauze,  made 
double  al  the  upper  part,  oontaininE  about  400  apertures  to 
Ibe  square  inch.  The  tube  for  supplying  oil  to  the  reser- 
voir reaches  nearly  to  ibe  bottom  of  the  latter,  while  the 
wick  admits  of  being  trimmed  by  a  bent  wire  passing  with 
friction  through  a  gmall  tube  in  the  body  of  the  lamp,-  the 
flame  can  thus  be  kept  burning  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  the  necessity  of  unscrewing  tbe  cage.  When  this 
lamp  is  taken  into  an  explosive  atmosphere,  although  tbe 
flre  damp  may  burn  within  tbe  cage  with  such  energy  aa 
sometimes  to  heat  the  metallic  tissue  to  dull  redness,  the 


These  effects  maybe  conveniently  studied  by  suspending 
tbe  lamp  in  a  large  glass  jar,  and  gradually  admitting  coal- 
gas  below.  The  oil  flame  is  at  first  elongated, and  then,  as 
the  proportion  of  gas  increases,  extinguished,  while  tbe 
interior  of  tbe  gauze  cylinder  becomes  Slled  with  the  burn- 
ing mixture  of  gas  and  air.  As  the  almospbeTB  becomes 
purer,  the  wick  is  once  mtire  relighted.  These  appearances 
are  so  temarkahle  that  the  lamp  becomes  an  admirable 
iodicator  of  the  state  of  the  air  in  different  parts  of  the 

The  same  great  principle  has  been  ingeniously  applied 
by  Mr.  Hemming  to  the  construction  of  the  oxy-hydrogen 
sHfely-jet  formerly  mentioned.  This  is  a  tubs  of  brass 
about  four  inches  Ion"  «■!",'  -^"^  .i™;.Tt.>  nionoa  of  firm 
brass  wire,  the  whole 
pointed  rod,  forcibly  d 


'  mentioned.  Ibis  is  a  tuns  or  brass 
long,  filled  with  sttaigbt  pieces  of  fine 
■"'-  •■" —  tightly  wedged  tq^etbet  by  a 
into  tbe  centre  of  the  bundle, 
enls  a  series  of  metal  tubes, 
in  proportion  lolheir  diameter,  ibecooling  powers 
ere  so   great   as    to  pievent   the  possibility  of 

Fig.  132. 
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explosion.  The  fundamental  fact  of  flame  being  extinguished  by  contact 
with  a  cold  body  may  be  elegantly  shown  by  twisting  a  copper  wire  into  a 
short  spiral,  Fig.  122,  about  .1  inch  in  diameter,  and  then  passing  it  cold  over 
the  flanie  of  a  wax  candle;  the  latter  is  extinguished.  If  the  spiral  be  now 
heated  to  redness  by  a  spirii-Iarap;  and  the  experiment  repeated,  no  such 
effect  follows.* 

XriTROGEir  .AN'D   HXDROGEir  ;   AMMOSriA. 

When  powdered  sal-ammoniac  is  mixed  with  moist  hydrate  of  lime,  and 
gently  heated  in  a  gas-flask,  a  large  quantity  of  gaseous  matter  is  disengaged, 
which  must  be  collected  over  mercury,  or  by  displacement,  advantage  being 
taken  of  its  low  specific  gravity. 

Ammoniacal  gas  thus  obtained  is  colorless ;  it  has  a  very  powerful,  pungent 
odor,  and  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  to  test-paper,  by  which  it  may  be  at  once 
distinguished  from  all  other  bodies  possessing  the  same  physical  characters. 
Under  a  pressure  of  6.5  atmospheres  at  60°,  ammonia  condenses  to  the  liquid 
form.t  Water  dissolves  about  700  times  its  volume  of  this  remarkable  gas, 
forming  a  solution  which,  in  a  more  dilute  state,  has  long  been  known  under 
the  name  of  liquor  ammoni(B:  by  heat,  a  great  part  is  agsiin  expelled.  The 
solution  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  sal  ammoniac  being  formed,  and  nitrogen 
set  free. 

Ammonia  has  a  density  of  ,589;  100  cubic  inches  weigb  18.26  grains.  It 
cannot  be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements,  although  it  is  some- 
times produced  under  rather  remarkable  circumstances  by  the  deoxidation  of 
-nitric  acid.  The  great  sources  of  ammonia  are  the  feebly-compounded  azo- 
tized  principles  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  whichj  when  left  to 
putrefactive  change  or  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  almost  invariably 
give  rise  to  an  abundant  production  of  this  substance. 

The  analysis  of  ammoniacal  gas  is  easily  effected.  When  a  portion  is  con- 
fined in  a  graduated  tube  over  mercury,  and  electric  sparks  passed  through  it 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  volume  of  the  gas  gradually  increases  until  it  be- 
comes doubled.  On  examination,  the  tube  is  found  to  contain  a  mixture  of  3 
measures  hydrogen  gas  and  1  measure  nitrogen.  Every  two  volumes  of  the 
ammonia,  therefore,  contained  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  nitrogen, 
the  whole  being  condensed  to  the  extent  of  one-half  The  weight  of  the  two 
constituents  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  3  parts  hydrogen  to  14.06  parts 
nitrogen. 

Ammonia  may  also  be  decomposed  into  its  elements  by  transmission  through 
a  red-hot  tube. 

Solution  of  ammonia  is  a  very  valuable  reagent,  and  is  employed  in  a  great 
number  of  chemical  operations,  for  some  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  it 
perfectly  pure.     The  best  mode  of  preparation  is  the  following. 

#  Where  coal-gas  is  to  be  had,  it  may  be  advantageously  used  as  a  soarce  of  heat, 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  above-mentioned  fact.  On  passing  a  current  of  gas  through 
a  wide  vertical  tube,  open  at  the  bottom  to  afford  a  free  mixture  with  atmosi)heric  air, 
but  closed  at  the  top  by  wire  gauze,  and  then  kindling  the  mixture  after  its  escape 
through  the  meshes,  it  will  bum  with  feeble  illuminating  power,  but  no  loss  of  heat. 
When  the  proportion  of  the  gas  to  the  atmospheric  air  is  such  as  not  to  allow  the 
flame  to  become  yellow,  the  combustion  will  be  complet*}  and  no  carbonaceous  de- 
posit will  be  formed  on  cold  bodies  held  over  the  flames.  The  length  and  diameter  of 
the  cylinder  are  determined  by  the  amount  of  gas  to  -be  burnt,  and  the  length  may  be 
much  decreased  by  interposii^  a  second  diaphragm  of  wire  gauze  about  mid-length  of 
the  cylinder,  the  current  of  gas  being  introduced  below  this,  by  which  means  a  more 
thorough  and  rapid  mixture  is  made  with  the  atmosftheric  air. — Sir  John  Robinson, 
K.  H.,  &c.,  Ed.  New  Phil.  Journal,  1840.— R.  B. 

f  At  the  temperature  of  103^  F.,  liquid  ammonia  freezes  into  a  colorless  solid, 
heavier  than  the  liquid  itself. — (Faraday.)— R.  B. 
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^ Equal  weights  of  sal-ammoniac  and  quicklime  are  taken;  the  lime  is 
slacked  in  a  covered  basin,  and  the  salt  reduced  to  powder.  These  are  mixed, 
and  introduced  into  the  flask  employed  in  preparing  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  together  with  just  enough  water  to  damp  the  mixture,  and  cause  it  to 
aggregate  into  lumps ;  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  is  arranged  exactly  as  in  the 
former  case,  with  an  ounce  or  two  of  water  in  the  wash-bottle,  or  enough  to 
cover  the  ends  of  the  tubes,  and  the  gas  conducted  afterwards  into  pure 
distilled  water,  artificially  cooled,  as  before.  The  cork-joints  are  made  tight 
with  wax,  a  little  water  is  put  into  th6  safety-funnel,  heat  cautiously  applied 
to  the  flask,  and  the  whole  ]ef\  to  itself.  The  disengagement  of  ammonia  is 
very  regular  and  uniform.  Chlqf  ide  of  .calcium,  with  excess  of  hydrate  of 
lime,  remains  in  the  flask  * 

The  decomposition  of  the  salt  is  usua^y  represented  in  the  manner  shown 
by  the  subjoined  diagram. 

C  Ammonia Ammonia. 

Sal-ammoniac  <  Hydrochloric  C  Hydrogen  ^ -^^^^.^  Water. 

i      acid      .       ^Chlorine. 


Lime  i  Oxygen 

(  Calcium —  Chloride  of 

calcium. 

Solution  of  ammonia  should  be  perfectly  colorless,  leave  no  residue  on 
evaporation,  and  when  supersaturated  by  nitric  acid,  give  no  cloud  or  muddi- 
ness  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Its  density  diminishes  with  its  strength,  that  of 
the  most  concentrated  being  about  .875;  the  value  in  alkali  of  any  sample  of 
liquor  ammonia?  is  most  safely  infeued,  not  from  a  knowledge  of  its  density, 
but  from  the  quantity  of  acid  a  given  amount  will  saturate.  The  mode  of 
conducting  this  experiment  will  be  found  described  under  Alkalim^ry. 

When  solution  of  ammonia  is  mixed  with  acids  of  various  kinds,  salts  are 
generated,  which  resemble  in  the  most  complete  manner  the  corresponding 
compounds  of  potash  and  soda  ;  these  are  best  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  latter.  Any  ammoniacal  salt  can  at  once  be  recognized  by  the  evolution 
of  ammonia  when  it  is  heated  with  hydrate  of  lime,  or  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potash  or  soda. 

SULPHUB,  SELENIUM,  AlTD  PHOSFHOBUS  WITH  HTDBOeEN. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen;  Hydrostdphuric  Jlcidj\ — There  are  two  methods  by 
which  this  important  compound  can  be  readily  prepared,  namely,  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  by  the  decompo* 
sition  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  first  method  yields 
it  most  easily,  and  the  second  in  the  purest  state. 

Protosulphuretof  iron  is  put  into  the  apparatus  for  hydrogen,  already  several 
times  mentioned,  together  with  some  water,  and  oil  of  vitriol  is  added  by  the 
funnel,  until  a  copious  disengagement  of  gas  takes  place.  This  is  to  be  col- 
lected  over  tepid  water.    The  reaction  is  thus  explained : — 

Sulphuret  of  iron  }  Sujf  "^ "Z^^^  Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


Water     .        .     i  Hydrogen 

I  Oxygen  — . 
Sulphuric  acid ~^=^=s^  Sulphate  of  oxide  of  iron. 

^      By  the  other  plan,  finely  powdered  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  put  into  a  flask, 

#  See  fig.  106,  p.  139. 
t  Snlphydrio  acid. 
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to  which  a  cork  and  bent  tube  can  be  adapted,  and  strong  liquid  hydro- 
chloric acid  poured  upon  it.  On  the  application  of  heat,  a  double  interchange 
occurs  between  the  bodies  present,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  formed,  and 
chloride  of  antimony.    The  action  only  lasts  while  the  heat  is  maintained. 


Hydroffen  - 


Hydrochloric  .cid  I XX 
Sulphuret  of  anti-  (  Sulphur 
mony.  ( Antimony 


Salphuretted  hydrogen. 


Chloride  of  antimony . 


Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  a  colorless  gas,  having  the  odor  of  putrid  eggs ;  it 
is  most  offensive  when  in  small  quantity,  when  a  mere  trace  is  present  in  the 
air.  It  is  not  irritating,  but,  on  the  contrary,  powerfully  narcotic.  When  set 
on  fire,  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  producing  water  and  sulphurous  acid 
when  the  supply  of  air  is  abundant;  and  depositing  sulphur  when  the  oxy- 
gen is  deficient.  Mixed  with  chlorine,  it  is  instantly  decomposed,  with  sepa- 
ration of  the  whole  of  the  sulphur. 

This  gas  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.171 ;  100  cubic  inches  weigh  36.33 
grains. 

A  pressure  of  17  atmospheres  at  50°  reduces  it  to  the  liquid  form.*  Cold 
water  dissolves  its  own  volume  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  solution 
is  oflen  directed  to  be  kept  as  a  test;  it  is  so  prone  to  decomposition,  how- 
ever, by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  that  it  speedily  spoils.  A  much  better  plan  is 
to  keep  a  little  apparatus  for  generating  the  gas  always  at  hand,  and  ready 
for  use  at  a  moment's  notice.  A  small  bottle  or  flask,  to 
which  a  bit  of  bent  tube  is  fltted  by  a  cork,  is  supplied 
with  a  little  sulphuret  of  iron  and  w^ater;  when  re- 
quired for  use,  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  added, 
and  the  gas  is  at  once  evolved.  The  experiment  com- 
pleted, the  liquid  is  poured  from  the  bottle,  replaced  by 
a  little  clean  water,  and  the  instrument  is  again  ready 
for  use. 

When  potassium  is  heated  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
the  metal  burns  with  great  energy,  becoming  converted 
into  sulphuret,  while  pure  hydrogen  remains  equal  in 
volume  to  the  original  gas.  Taking  this  fact  into  ac- 
count, and  comparing  the  density  of  the  gas  with  those 
of  hydrogen  and  sulphur- vapor,  it  appears  that  every 
volume  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contains  one  volume 

of  hydrogen,  and  Jth  of  a  volume  of  sulphur- vapor,  the  whole  condensed  into 
one  volume.  This  corresponds  very  nearly  with  its  composition  by  weight, 
determined  by  other  means,  namely,  16  09  parts  sulphur  to  1  part  hydrogen. 

When  a  mixture  is  made  of  100  measures  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
150  measures  of  pure  oxygen,  and  exploded  by  the  electric  spark,  complete 
combustion  ensues,  and   100  measures  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  result. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  a  frequent  product  of  the  putrefaction  of  organic 
matter,  both  animal  and  vegetable ;  it  occurs  also  in  certain  mineral  springs, 
as  at  Harrowgate,  and  elsewhere.  When  accidentally  present  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  an  apartment.it  maybe  instantaneously  destroyed  by  a  small  quan- 
tity of  chlorine  gas. 

There  are  few  reagents  of  greater  value  to  the  practical  chemist  than  this 
substance ;  when  brought  in  contsict  with  many  metallic   solutions,  it  gives 

« 

*  Liquid  sulphydric  acid  is  golidified  at  the  temperature  of — 122^,  forming  a  color- 
less, translucent  solid,  of  greater  density  than  the  liquid  (Faraday). — ^R.  B. 

14* 
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rise  to  precipitates,  which  are  often  exceedingly  characteristic  in  appearance, 
and  it  frequently  affords  the  means  also  of  separating  metals  from  each  other 
with  the  greatest  precision  and  certainty.  The  precipitates  spoken  of  are  in- 
soluble sulphurets,  formed  by  the  mutual  decomposition  of  the  metal  lie  oxides 
or  chlorides  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  water  or  hydrochloric  acid  being  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time.  All  the  metals  are,  in  fact,  precipitated  whose  sul- 
phurets are  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  possesses  itself  the  properties  of  an  acid ;  its  solu- 
tion in  water  reddens  litmus  paper. 

The  best  test  for  the  presence  of  this  compound  is  paper  wetted  with 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  This  Salt  is  blackened  by  the  smallest  trace  of 
the  gas. 

Persu^huret  of  Hydrogen. — This  substance  corresponds  in  constitution  and 
instability  to  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen;  it  is  prepared  by  the  following 
means  :— 

Equal  weights  of  slaked  lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur  are  boiled  with  5  or 
6  parts  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  when  a  deep  orange-colored  solution  is  pro- 
duced, containing  among  other  things  persulphuret  of  calcium.  This  is  fil- 
tered, and  slowly  added  to  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  constant 
agitation.  A  white  precipitate  of  separated  sulphur  and  sulphate  of  lime 
makes  its  appearance,  together  with  a  quantity  of  yellow  oily-looking  matter, 
which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  this  is  persulphiftet  of  hydrogen.* 

If  the  experiment  be  conducted  by  pouring  the  acid  into  the  solution  of 
sulphuret,  then  nothing  but  finely-divided  precipitated  sulphur  is  obtained. 

The  persulphuret  is  a  yellow,  viscid,  insoluble  liquid,  exhaling  the  odor 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen:  its  specific  gravity  is  1.769.  It  is  slowly  decom- 
posed even  in  the  cold  into  sulphur  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  instantly 
by  a  higher  temperature,  or  by  contact  with  many  metallic  oxides.  This 
compound  probably  contains  twice  as  much  sulphur  in  relation  to  the  other 
elements  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Hydrogen  and  Selenium  ;  Seleniuretted  Hydrogen. — This  substance  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  seleniuret  of  potassium  or  iron  j  it 
very  much  resembles  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  being  a  colorless  gas,  freely 
soluble  in  water,  and  decomposing  metallic  solutions  like  that  substance;  in- 
soluble seleniurets  are  thus  produced.  This  gas  is  said  to  act  very  power- 
fully upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose,  exciting  catarrhal  symptoms,  and 

*  The  reaction  which  ensues  when  hydrate  of  lime,  sulphur  and  water  are  boiled 
tc^ether,  is  rather  complex,  deutosulphuret  and  pentasulpfauret  of  calcium  being 
formed,  together  with  hyposulphite  of  lime,  arising  from  the  transfer  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  decomposed  lime  to  another  portion  of  sulphur. 


o  o«  UmA      S  2  eq.  calcium  . ^  2  eq.  deutosulphuret  of  calcium. 

d  eq.  lime      j  g  eq  oxygen  ,^.^,..--— 


4  eq.  sulphur 

2  eq.  sulphur  ^''^--  1  eq.  hyposulphurous  acid. 

The  deutosulphuret  of  calcium  decomposed  by  an  acid  under  favorable  circumstances 
yields  a  salt  of  lime  and  deutosulphuret  (persulphuret)  of  hydrogen,  ' 

1  eq.  deutosulp.  (2  eq.  sulphur — ■ ^  1  eq.  deutosulphuret  of  hydrogen. 

calcium         (  1  eq.  calcium. 

1  eq.  water  (  1  eq. hydrogen 

{  1  eq.  oxygen.  

Sulphuric  acid  ■  *  1  eq.  sulphate  of  lime. 

When  the  acid  is  poured  into  the  sulphuret,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  water,  and  sul- 
phate of  lime  are  produced,  while  the  excess  of  sulphur  is  thrown- down  as  a  fine 
white  powder,  the  '<  precipitated  sulphur"  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  When  the  object 
is  to  prepare  the  latter  substance,  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  used  in  place  of  sul- 
phuric. 
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destroying  the  sense  of  smell.  It  contains  39.57  parts  selenium,  and  1  part 
hydrogen. 

Phosphorus  and  Hydrogen;  Phosphuretted  Hydrogen.'^This  body  bears  a 
slight  analogy  in  some  of  its  chemical  relations  to  ammoniacal  gas;  it  is, 
however,  destitute  of  alkaline  properties. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  heating  in 
a  small  retort  hydrated  phosphorous  acid,  which  is  by  such  treatment  decom- 
posed into  phosphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrated  phosphoric  acid.* 

Thus  obtained,  the  gas  has  a  density  of  1.24.  Ir  contains  31.38  parts 
phosphorus,  and  3  parts  hydrogen,  and  is  so  constituted  that  every  two 
volumes  contain  3  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  half  a  volume  of  phosphorus 
vapor,  condensed  into  two  volumes.  It  possesses  a  highly  disagreeable  odor 
of  garlic,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  burns  with  a  brilliant  white  flame, 
forming  water  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen  may  also  be  produced  by  boiling  together  in  a 
retort  of  small  dimensions  caustic  potash  or  hydrate  of  lime,  water,  and  phos- 
phorus ;  the  vessel  should  be  flUed  to  the  neck,  and  the  extremity  of  the  latter 
made  to  dip  into  the  water  of  the  pneumatic  trough.  In  the  reaction  which 
ensues,  the  water  is  decomposed,  and  both  its  elements  combine  with  the 
phosphorus.  The  alkali  acts  by  its  presence  determining  the  decomposition 
of  the  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  sulphuric  acid  determines  the  decom- 
position of  water  when  in  contact  with  zinc. 

Water        J  Hydrogen ' .■  Phosphuretted  hydrogen. 

I  Oxygen  " 

Phosphorus 

Phosphorus ^ 

Lime ^^Hypophosphite  of  lime. 

The  phosphuretted  hydrogen  prepared  by  the  latter  process  has  the  singular 
property  of  spontaneous  inflammability  when  admitted  into  the  air  or  into 
oxygen  gas ;  with  the  latter,  the  experiment  is  very  beautiful,  but  requires 
caution  j  the  bubbles  should  be  singly  admitted.  When  kept  over  water  for 
sometime,  the  gas  loses  this  property,  without  otherwise  suffering  any  appre- 
ciable change;  out  if  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium,  it  maybe  kept  unaltered 
for  a  much  longer  period.  M.  Paul  Th^nard  has  shown  that  the  spontaneous 
combustibility  of  the  gas  arises  from  the  presence  of  the  vapor  of  a  liquid 
phosphuret  of  hydrogen,  which  can  be  procured  in  considerable  quantity  by 
conveying  tlie  gas  produced  by  the  action  of  water  on  phosphuret  of  calcium 
through  a  tube  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture.  This  substance  forms  a  colorless 
liquid  of  high  refractive  power  and  very  great  volatility.  It  does  not  freeze 
at  0°  F.  In  contact  with  air  it  inflames  instantly,  audits  vapor  in  very  small 
quantity  communicates  spontaneous  inflammability  to  pure  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  to  all  other  combustible  gases.  It  is  decomposed  by  light  into 
gaseous  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a  solid  phosphuret  which  is  oilen  seen 
on  the  inside  of  jars  containing  gas  which  has  lost  the  property  of  spontaneous 
inflammability  by  exposure  to  light.  Strong  acids  occasion  its  instantaneous 
decomposition.     Its  instability  is  equal  to  that  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.     It  is 

*  DecompoBition  of  hydrated  phosphorous  acid  by  heat : 

4  eo      t   1  eq.  phosph.  .  .  j  'i  eq.  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  PH,. 

phOB-      - 

pnorons      12  eq. 
acid.        water. 


3  eq.  hydrog. 

9  eq.  hydrog.  _^^       _^^ 

3  eq.  oxygen   ^^^"^  ^Z^**  ^'  phos.  ac. )     Hydrated 

9  eq.  oxygen  ^*'**  9  eq.  water      5  phosphoric  acid. 
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to  be  observed  that  the  pure   phospharetted  hydrogen  gas  itself  becomes 
spontaneously  inflammable  if  heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.* 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen  decomposes  several  metallic  solutions,  giving  rise 
to  precipitates  of  insoluble  phosphurets.  With  hydriodic  acid,  it  forms  a 
crystalline  comp)ound  somewhat  resembling  sal  ammoniac. 

Nitrogen  with  Chlorine  and  Iodine  ;  Chloride  of  Nitrogen. — When  sal-ammoniac 
or  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  ajar  of  chlorine  gas  inverted 
into  the  solution,  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  a  deep  yellow  oily  liquid  is  observed 
to  collect  upon  the  surface  of  the  solution,  which  ultimately  sinks  in  globules 
to  the  bottom.  This  is  chloride  of  nitrogen,  the  most  dangerously-explosive 
substance  known.  The  following  is  the  safest  method  of  conducting  the 
experiment  :— 

A  somewhat  dilute  and  tepid  solution  of  pure  sal  ammoniac  in  distilled 
water  is  poured  into  a  clean  basin,  and  a  bottle  of  chlorine,  the  neck  of 
which  is  quite  free  from  grease,  inverted  into  it.  A  shallow  and  heavy 
leaden  cup  is  placed  beneath  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  to  collect  the  product. 
When  enough  has  been  obtained,  the  leaden  vessel  may  be  withdrawn  with 
its  dangerous  contents,  the  chloride  remaining  covered  with  a  stratum  of 
water.  The  operator  should  protect  his  face  with  a  strong  wire-gauze  mask 
when  experimenting  upon  this  substance. 

The  change  is  explained  by  the  following  diagram  : — 

Chlorine ^^^,^  Chloride  of  nitrogen. 

Chlorine,  ^  *-^''''"^2^- Hydrochloric  acid. 

C   (  Nitrogen  " 
Sal-ammoniac   <   \  Hydrogen 

(  Hydrochloric  acid —Hydrochloric  acid. 

Chloride  of  nitrogen  is  very  volatile,  and  its  vapor  is  exceedingly  irritating 
to  the  eyes.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.653.  It  may  be  distilled  at  160°, 
although  the  experiment  is  attended  with  great  danger.  Between  200°  and 
212°  it  explodes  with  the  most  fearful  violence.  Contact  with  almost  any 
combustible  matter,  as  oil  or  fat  of  any  kind,  determines  the  explosion  at  com- 
mon temperatures ;  a  vessel  of  porcelain,  glass,  or  even  of  cast  iron,  is  broken 
to  pieces,  and  the  leaden  cup  receives  a  deep  indentation.  This  body  has 
usually  been  supposed  to  contain  nitrogen  and  chlorine  in  the  proportion  of 
14.06  parts  of  the  former  to  106.23  parts  of  the  latter;  but  recent  experi- 
ments upon  the  corresponding  iodine  compound  induce  a  belief  that  it  contains 
hydrogen.f 

Iodide  of  Nitrogen. — When  finely-powdered  iodine  is  put  into  caustic  am- 
monia it  is  in  part  dissolved,  giving  a  deep  brown  solution,  and  the  residue 
is  converted  into  a  black  powder,  which  is  the  substance  in  qi^estion.  The 
brown  liquid  consists  of  hydriodic  acid  holding  iodine  in  solution,  and  is  easily 
separated  from  the  solid  product  by  a  filter.  The  latter,  while  still  wet,  is 
distributed  in  small  quantities  upon  separate  pieces  of  bibulous  paper,  aud 
left  to  dry  in  the  air. 

Iodide  of  nitrogen  is  a  black,  insoluble  powder,  which,  when  dry,  explodes 
with  the  slightest  touch,  even  that  of  a  feather,  and  sometimes  without  any 
obvious  cause.  The  explosion  is  not  nearly  so  violent  as  that  of  the  com- 
pound last  described,  and  is  attended  with  the  production  of  violet  fumes  of 
iodine. 

*  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.,  3d  series,  xiv.  5.  According  to  Bf .  Thfenard,  the  new  liquid 
phosphuret  of  hydrogen  contains  PH,  and  the  solid  Pm.  The  gas  is  represented  by 
the  formnla  PH,. 

t  Instead  of  NC1„  it  may  in  reality  be  NH^+Cl,  or  chloride  of  amidogen. 
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Chlorine  with  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus. — Chlorides  of  Sulphur. — The  protochlo- 
ride  is  easily  prepared  by  passing  dry  chlorine  over  the  surface  of  sulphur 
kept  melted  in  a  small  glass  retort  connected  with  a  good  condensing  arrange- 
ment. The  chloride  distils  over  as  a  deep  orange  yellow  mobile  liquid,  of 
peculiar  and  disagreeable  odor,  which  boils  at  280^.  As  this  substance  dis- 
solves both  sulphur  and  chlorine,  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  it  in  a  pure  and 
definite  state.    It  contains  32.18  parts  sulphur  and  35.41  chlorine.* 

Chloride  of  sulphur  is  instantly  decomposed  by  water;  hydrochloric  and 
hyposulphurous  acids  are  formed,  and  sulphur  separated.  The  hyposul- 
pburous  acid  in  its  turn  decomposes  into  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid.  Per- 
chloride  of  sulphur  is  formed  by  exposing  the  above  compound  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  and  then  distilling  it  in  a  stream  of  the 
gas.  It  has  a  deep  red  color,  is  heavier  than  water,  boils  at  147°,  and  contains 
twice  as  much  chlorine  as  the  protochloride. 

Chlorides  of  Phosphorus. — Terchhride.'f — This  is  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  chloride  of  sulphur,  by  gently  heating  phosphorus  in  dry  chlorine  gas, 
the  phosphorus  being  in  excess.  Or,  by  passing  the  vapor  of  phosphorus 
over  fragments  of  calomel  (sub-chloride  of  mercury)  contained  in  a  glass  tube 
and  strongly  heated.  It  is  a  colorless,  thin  liquid,  which  fumes  in  the  air,  and 
possesses  a  powerful  and  offensive  odor.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.45.  Thrown 
into  water,  it  sinks  to  tlie  bottom  of  that  liquid,  and  becomes  slowly  decom- 
posed, yielding  phosphorous  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid.  This  compound  con- 
tains 31.38  parts  phosphorus,  and  106.23  parts  chlorine. 

Perchloride  of  Pho^horus,^ — ^The  compound  formed  when  phosphorus  is 
burned  in  excess  of  chlorine.  Into  a  large  retort,  fitted  with  a  cap  and  stop- 
cock, pieces  of  phosphorus  are  introduced;  the  retort  is  then  exhausted,  and 
filled  with  dry  chlorine  gas.  The  phosphorus  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a 
pale  flame,  forming  a  white,  volatile,  crystalline  sublimate,  which  is  the 
perchloride.  It  may  be  obtained  in  larger  quantity  by  passing  a  stream  of 
dry  chlorine  gas  into  the  preceding  liquid  chloride,  which  becomes  gradually 
converted  into  a  solid,  crystalline  mass.  Perchloride  of  phosphorus  is  de- 
composed by  water,  yielding  phosphoric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

Two  bromides  of  phosphorus  are  known,  closely  corresponding  in  properties 
and  constitution  with  the  chlorides.  Several  compounds  of  iodine  and  phos- 
phorus appear  to  exist;  but  their  characters  are  less  definite. 

Chlorine  and  Carbon. — Three  or  four  compounds  of  chlorine  and  carbon  are 
known.  They  are  obtained  indirectly  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  certain 
organic  compounds,  and  are  described  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
alcohol. 

Iodine  with  Sidphur  and  Phosphorus. — These  compounds  are  formed  by  gently 
healing  together  the  materials  in  vessels  from  which  the  air  is  excluded. 
They  present  few  points  of  interest.  The  iodides  of  phosphorus,  prepared 
in  this  manner,  are  lusible,  crystalline  substances,  which  decompose  by  contact 
with  water,  and  yield  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorous,  or  phosphpric  acid. 

Chlorine  vnth  Iodine — Iodine  readily  absorbs  chlorine  gas,  forming,  when 
the  chlorine  is  in  excess,  a  solid,  yellow  compound,  and  when  the  iodine  pre- 
ponderates, a  brown  liquid.  The  solid  iodide  is  decomposed  by  water, 
yielding  hydrochloric  and  iodic  acids.§ 

Another  definite  compound  is  formed  by  heating  in  a  retort  a  mixture  of  1 
part  iodine  and  4  parts  chlorate  of  potash  ;  oxygen  gas  and  chloride  of  iodine 

*SaCl.  fPClj.  tPCl.. 

$  Hence  it  doubtless  contains  1  eq.  iodine,  and  5  eq.  chlorine,  or  ICl,- 
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are  disengaged,  and  the  latter  may  be  condensed  by  suitable  means.     lodate 
and  hyperchlorate  of  potash  remain  in  the  retort. 

This  chloride  of  iodine  is  a  yellow,  oily  liqaid,  of  suffocating  smell  and 
astringent  taste ;  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  without  decomposition.  It 
probably  consists  of  126.36  parts  iodine,  and  35.41  parts  chlorine.* 

Carbon  and  Sulphur. — Bisulphurei  of  Carbon. — A  wide  porcelain  tube  is 
filled  with  pieces  of  charcoal  which  have  been  recently  heated  to  redness  in 
a  covered  crucible,  and  fixed  across  a  furnace  in  a  slightly  inclined  position. 
Into  the  lower  extremity  a  tolerably  wide  tube  is  secured  by  the  aid  of  a 
cork ;  this  tube  bends  downwards,  and  passes  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  a  bottle 
filled  with  fragments  of  ice  and  a  little  water.  The  porcelain  tube  being 
heated  to  bright  redness,  fragments  of  sulphur  are  thrown  into  the  open  end, 
which  is  immediately  afVerwards  stopped  by  a  cork.  The  sulphur  melts,  and 
becomes  converted  into  vapor,  which,  at  that  high  temperature,  combines 
with  the  carbon,  forming  an  exceedingly  volatile  compound,  which  is  con- 
densed by  the  ice  and  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  is  collected 
and  re-distilled  with  very  gentle  heat  in  a  retort  connected  with  a  good  con- 
denser. Bisulphuret  of  carbon  is  a  transparent  colorless  liquid  of  great  re- 
fractive and  dispersive  power.  Its  density  is  1.272.  It  boils  at  110°  F.,  and 
emits  vapor  of  considerable  elasticity  at  common  temperatures.  The  odor 
of  this  substance  is  very  repulsive.  When  set  on  fire  in  the  air  it  burns  with 
a  blue  flame,  forming  carbonic  acid  and  sulphurous  acid  gases ;  and  when  its 
vapor  is  mixed  with  oxygen  it  becomes  explosive. 

It  freely  dissolves  sulphur,  and  by  spontaneous  evaporation  deposits  the 
latter  in  beautiful  crystals. 

Chlorides  of  Silicon  and  Boron.-T-Both.  silicon  and  boron  combine  directly  . 
with  chlorine.  The  chloride  of  silicon  is  most  easily  obtained  by  mixing 
finely  divided  silica  with  charcoal -powder  and  oil,  strongly  heating  the  mix- 
ture in  a  covered  crucible,  and  then  exposing  the  mass  so  obtained  in  a  por- 
celain tube,  heated  to  full  redness,  to  the  action  of  perfectly  dry  chlorine  gas. 
A  good  condensing  arrangement,  supplied  with  ice-cold  water,  must  be  con- 
nected wiih  the  porcelain  tube.  The  product  is  a  colorless  and  very  volatile 
liquid,  boiling  at  122°,  of  pungent,  suffocating  odor.  In  contact  with  water 
it  yields  hydrochloric  acid  and  gelatinous  silica.  This  substance  contains 
22.18  parts  silicon,  and  106.23  chlorine.f 

Bromide  of  silicon  may  be  obtained  by  a  similar  proceeding,  the  vapor  of 
bromine  being  substituted  for  chlorine ;  it  resembles  the  chloride,  but  is  less 
volatile. 

Chloride  of  boron  is  a  permanent  gas,  decomposed  by  water  with  produc- 
tion of  boracic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  fuming  strongly  in  the  air.  It  may 
be  most  easily  obtained  by  exposing  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  at  a  very 
high  temperature  an  intimate  mixture  of  glassy  boracic  acid  and  charcoal.  It 
resembles  in  constitution  chloride  of  silicon. 

*  Or  single  equivalents.  f  Or,  SiCl,. 
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ON  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

This  study  of  the  non-metallic  elements  can  be  pushed  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  and  a  large  amount  of  precise  and  exceedingly  important  infor- 
mation acquired  without  much  direct  reference  to  the  great  fundamental  laws 
of  chemical  union.  The  subject  cannot  be  discussed  in  this  manner  com- 
pletely, as  will  be  obvious  from  occasional  cases  of  anticipation  in  many  of 
the  foregoing  foot-notes ;  still  much  may  be  done  by  this  simple  method  of 
proceeding.  The  bodies  themselves,  in  their  combinations,  furnish  admirable 
illustrations  of  the  general  laws  referred  to,  but  the  study  of  their  leading 
characters  and  relations  does  not  of  necessity  involve  a  previous  knowledge 
of  these  laws  themselves. 

It  is  thought  that  by  such  an  arrangement  the  comprehension  of  these  very 
important  general  principles  may  become  in  some  measure  facilitated  by  con- 
stant references  to  examples  of  combinations,  the  elements  and  products  of 
which  have  been  already  described — so  much  more  difficult  is  it  to  gain  a 
clear  and  distinct  idea  of  any  proposition  of  great  generality  from  a  simple 
enunciation,  than  to  understand  the  bearing  of  the  same  law  when  illustrated 
by  a  single  good  and  familiar  instance. 

Before  proceeding  further,  however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  these 
matters  should  be  discussed;  the  metallic  compounds  are  so  numerous  and 
complicated  that  the  establishment  of  some  general  principle,  some  con- 
necting link,  becomes  indispensable.  The  doctrine  of  equivalents,  and  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  formation  of  saline  compounds,  supply  this  defi- 
ciency. 

In  the  organic  department  of  the  science,  the  most  interesting  perhaps  of 
all,  a  knowledge  of  these  principles,  and,  further,  an  acquaintance  or  even 
familiarity  with  the  beautiful  system  of  chemical  notation  now  in  use,  are 
absolutely  required.  This  latter  is  found  of  very  great  service  in  the  study 
of  salts  and  other  complex  inorganic  compounds,  but  in  that  of  organic  che* 
mistry  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

It  will  be  proper  to  commence  with  a  notice  of  the  principles  which  regu- 
late the  modem  nomenclature  in  use  in  chemical  writings. 

NOMEKCLATURE. 

In  the  early  days  of  chemistry,  the  arbitrary  and  fanciful  names  which  were 
conferred  by  each  experimenter  on  the  new  compounds  he  discovered  sufficed 
to  distinguish  these  from  each  other,  and  to  render  intelligible  the  description 
given  of  their  production,  ^uch  terms  as  oU  of  vitriol^  spirit  of  ialt,  oil  of 
tartar  J  butter  of  aaUimony^  sitgar  of  kad^  flowers  of  zinc,  sal  emxum^  sal  miroMle, 
&c.,  were  then  quite  admissible.  In  process  of  time,  however,  when  the 
number  of  known  substances  became  vastly  increased,  the  confusion  of  lan- 
guage produced  by  the  want  of  a  more  systematic  kind  of  nomenclature  be- 
came quite  intolerable,  and  the  evil  was  still  further  increased  by  the  fre- 
quent use  of  numerous  synonyms  to  designate  the  same  substance. 

In  tlie  year  1787,  Lavoisier  and  his  colleagues  published  the  plan  of  the 
remarkable  system  of  nomenclature,  which,  with  some  important  extensions 
since  rendered  necessary,  has  up  to  the  present  time  to  a  great  extent  satisfied 
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the  wants  of  the  Science.  It  is  in  Organic  Chemistry  that  the  deficiencies  of 
this  plan  are  chiefly  felt,  and  that  something  like  a  return  to  the  old  method 
has  been  rendered  inevitable.  Organic  Chemistry  is  an  entirely  new  science 
which  has  sprung  up  since  the  death  of  these  eminent  men,  and  has  to  deal 
with  bodies  of  a  constitution  or  type  differing  completely  from  that  of  the  in- 
organic acids,  bases  and  salts  which  formed  the  subjects  of  the  chemical 
studies  of  that  period.  The  rapid  progress  of  discovery  by  which  new  com- 
pounds, and  new  classes  of  compounds,  oflen  of  the  most  unexpected  nature, 
are  continually  brought  to  light,  sufficiently  proves  that  the  time  to  attempt 
the  construction  of  a  permanent  systematic  plan  of  naming  organic  bodies 
has  not  yet  arrived. 

The  principle  of  the  nomenclature  in  use  may  be  thus  explained  .•—Ele- 
mentary substances  still  receive  arbitrary  names,  generally,  but  not  always, 
referring  to  some  marked  peculiarity  of  the  body ;  a  uniformity  in  the  termi- 
nation of  the  word  has  generally  been  observed,  as  in  the  case  of  new 
metals  whose  names  are  made  to  end  in  turn. 

Compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  non-metallic  elements  with  metals,  or 
with  other  non-metallic  elements,  are  collected  into  groups  having  a  kind  of 
generic  name  derived  from  the  non-metallic  element,  or  that  most  opposed  in 
characters  to  a  metal,  and  made  to  terminate  in  ide  or  urety  the  choice  being 
one  of  euphony.  Thus  we  have  oxides,  chlorides,  iodides,  bromides,  &c.,  of 
hydrogen  and  of  the  several  metals;  oxides  of  chlorine,  chlorides  of  iodine  and 
sulphur;  sulphurets  and  phosphurets  of  hydrogen  and  the  metals. 

The  nomenclature  of  oxides  has  been  already  described  (p.  106).  They 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  namely,  alkaline  or  basic  oxides,  neutral  oxides, 
and  oxides  possessing  acid  characters.  In  practice,  the  term  oxide  is  usually 
restricted  to  bodies  belonging  to  the  first  two  groups,  those  of  the  third  being 
simply  called  acids.  Generally  speaking,  these  acids  are  derived  from  the 
non-metallic  elements,  which  yield  no  basic  oxides;  many  of  the  metals, 
however,  yield  acids  of  a  more  or  less  energetic  description. 

The  same  element  in  cohibining  with  oxygen  in  more  than  one  proportion 
may  yield  more  than  one  acid ;  in  this  case,  it  has  been  usual  to  apply  to  the 
acid  containing  most  oxygen  the  termination  tc,  and  to  the^ne  containing  the 
lesser  quantity  the  termination  otts.  When  more  members  of  the  same  group 
came  to  be  known,  recourse  was  had  to  a  prefix,  hypo,  or  hyper,  signifying 
deficiency  or  excess.  Thus,  the  two  earliest  known  acids  of  sulphur  were 
named  respectively  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids ;  subsequently  two  more 
were  discovered,  the  one  containing  less  oxygen  than  sulphurous  acid,  the 
other  intermediate  in  composition  between  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids. 
These  were  called  hyposulphurous  and  hyposulpkuric  acids.  The  names  of 
the  new  acids  of  sulphur  of  still  more  recent  discovery  are  not  yet  perma- 
nently fixed.  Lavoisier's  system,  even  in  its  extended  form,  fails  to  furnish 
names  for  such  a  lengthened  series.  Other  examples  of  the  nomenclature  of 
acids  with  increasing  proportions  of  oxygen  are  easily  found ;  as  hypophospho- 
rouSj  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acid ;  hypochhrous,  chlorous^  chloric  and  hyper- 
chloric  acids ;  hyponitrous,  nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  &c. 

The  nomenclature  of  salts  is  derived  from  that  of  the  acid  they  contain. 
If  the  name  of  the  acid  terminate  in  ic,  that  of  the  salt  is  made  to  end  in  ate  ; 
if  in  ous,  that  of  the  saline  compound  ends  in  ite.  Thus,  sulphuric  acid  forms 
sulphates  of  the  various  bases;  sulphurous  acidy  sulphites  ;  hyposulphurous  acid, 
hyposulphites;  hyposulphuric  acid,  hyposulphates,  &c.  The  rule  is  here  very 
simple  and  obvious. 

The  want  of  uniformity  in  the  application  of  the  systematic  nomenclature 
is  chiefly  felt  in  the  case  of  oxides  not  possessing  acid  characters,  and  in  that 
of  some  analogous  compounds.  The  old  rule  was  to  apply  the  word  protoxide 
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to  the  oxide  containing  least  oxygen,  to  call  the  next  in  order  dtutooade^  the 
^ird  tritoxidei  &c.,  af\er  the  Greek  numerals.  But  latterly  this  rule  has  been 
broken  through,  and  the  term  protoxide  given  to  that  oxide  of  a  series  in 
which  the  basic  characters  are  most  strongly  marked.  Any  compound  con- 
taining a  smaller  proportion  of  oxygen  than  this  is  called  a  tuboxide.  An  ex- 
ample is  to  be  found  in  the  two  oxides  of  copper ;  that  which  was  once  called 
deutoxide  is  now  protoxide,  being  the  most  basic  of  the  two,  while  the  former 
protoxide  is  degraded  into  suboxide. 

The  Latin  prefix  per,  or  rarely  hyper,  is  used  to  indicate  the  highest  oxide 
of  a  series  destitute  of  acidity,  as  peroxide  of  iron,  chromium,  manganese, 
lead,  &c.  Other  Latin  prefixes,  as  aesqui,  in  or  ^n,  and  quddy  applied  to  the 
names  of  binary  compounds  or  salts  hare  reference  to  the  constitution  of 
these  latter  expressed  in  chemical  equivalents.*  Thus,  an  oxide  in  which 
the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  metal  are  in  equivalents,  as  1.5  to  1,  or  3  to  2, 
is  often  called  a  sesquioxide;  if  in  the  proportions  of  2  to  1,  a  binoxide,  &c. 
The  same  terms  are  applied  to  salts ;  thus  we  have  netUral  sulphate  of  potash, 
s^quisulphate  of  potash,  and  bisulphate  of  potash  ;  the  first  containing  1  equiva- 
lent of  acid  to  1  of  base,  the  second  1.5  of  acid  to  1  of  base,  and  the  third  2 
equivalents  of  acid  to  I  equivalent  of  base.  In  like  manner  we  have  neutral 
oxalate,  binoxalate  and  quadroxalate  of  potash,  the  latter  having  4  eq.  of  acid 
to  1  eq.  of  base.     Many  other  cases  might  be  cited. 

The  student  will  soon  discover  that  the  rules  of  nomenclature  are  often 
loosely  applied,  as  when  a  Latin  numeral  prefix  is  substituted  for  one  of 
Greek  origin.  We  speak  of  tersulphuret  instead  of  tritosulphuret  of  antimony, 
SLtid  pentasulphuret  of  antimony.  These  and  other  small  irregularities  are  not 
found  in  practice  to  cause  serious  confusion. 

THE  LAWS  OF  COMBINATION  BT  WEIGHT. 

The  great  general  laws  which  regulate  all  chemical  combinations  admit  of 
being  laid  down  in  a  manner  at  once  simple  and  concise.  They  are  four  in 
number,  and  to  the  following  eflfect : — 

1.  All  chemical  compounds  are  definite  in  their  nature,  the  ratio  of  the 
elements  being  constant. 

2.  When  any  body  is  capable  of  uniting  with  a  second  in  several  pro- 
portions, these  proportions  bear  a  simple  relation  to  each  other. 

3.  If  a  body,  A,  unite  with  other  bodies,  B,  C,  D,  the  quantities  of 
B,  C,  D,  which  unite  with  A,  represent  the  relations  in  which  they 
unite  among  themselves,  in  the  event  of  union  taking  place. 

4.  The  combining  quantity  of  a  compound  is  the  sum  of  the  combining 
quantities  of  its  components. 

(1.)  Constancy  of  Composition. — That  the  same  chemical  compound  inva- 
riably contains  the  same  elements  united  in  unvarying  proportions,  is  a  pro- 
position almost  axiomatic ;  it  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  identity  itself. 
The  converse,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  true;  the  same  elements 
combining  in  the  same  proportions  do  not  of  necessity  generate  the  same 
substance. 

Organic  chemistry  furnishes  numerous  instances  of  this  very  remarkable 
fact,  in  which  the  greatest  diversity  of  properties  is  associated  with  identity 
of  chemical  composition.  These  cases  seem  to  be  nearly  confined  to  organic 
chemistry;  few  well-established  and  undonbted  examples  being  known  in 
the  inorganic  or  mineral  division  of  the  science. 

(2.)  Multiple  Proportions. — Illustrations  of  this  simple  and  beautiful  law 

*  Sec  a  few  pages  forward. 
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14.06 

16 

14.06 

24 

14.06 

32 

14.06 

40 
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abound  on  every  side;  let  the  reader  take  for  example  the  compounds  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen,  five  in  number,  containing  the  proportions  of  the  two 
elements  so  described  that  the  Quantity  of  one  of  them  shall  remain  con- 
stant:-— 

Nitrogen.  Oxygen. 

Protoxide 
Deutoxide 
Hyponitrons  acid 
Nitrous  acid 
Nitric  acid 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  that  while  the  nitrogen  remains  the  same,  the 
quantities  of  oxygen  increase  by  multiples  of  8,  or  the  number  representing 
the  quantity  of  that  substance  in  the  first  compound;  thus,  8,  Sx^t  8x3, 
8x4»  ^^^  ^X^i  Sivo  respectively  the  oxygen  in  the  protoxide,  the  deutoxide, 
hyponitrous  add,  nitrous  acid,  and  lastly,  nitric  acid.  Again,  carbonic  acid 
contains  exactly  twice  as  much  oxygen  in  proportion  to  the  other  constituent 
as  carbonic  oxide;  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  twice  as  rich  in  oxygen  as 
water  ;  the  corresponding  sulphurets  exhibit  the  same  phenomena,  while  the 
metallic  compounds  ofiTer  one  continued  series  of  illustrations  of  the  law, 
although  the  ratio  is  not  always  so  simple  as  that  of  1  to  2. 

It  ofien  happens  that  one  or  more  members  of  a  series  are  yet  deficient : 
the  oxides  of  chlorine  afford  a  good  example. 

Chlorine.  Oxygen. 

Hypochlorous  acid 35.41  8 

Chlorous  acid 35.41  32 

Chloric  acid  35.41  40 

Hyperchloric  acid 35.41  56 

Here  the  quantities  of  oxygen  progress  in  the  following  order: — 8,  8x4, 
8xd>  8x'7  ;  gaps  are  manifest  between  the  first  and  second  substances,  and 
between  the  third  and  fourth ;  these  remain  to  be  filled  up  by  future  re- 
seardies.  The  existence  of  a  simple  relation  among  the  numbers  in  the 
second  column  is,  however,  not  the  less  evident  Even  when  difficulties 
seem  to  occur  in  applying  this  principle,  they  are  only  apparent,  and  vanish 
when  closely  examined.  In  the  highly  complex  sulphur  series,  given  at  p. 
129,  the  numbers  placed  in  each  column  are  multiples  of  the  lowest  amongst 
them  ;  and,  by  making  the  assumption,  which  is  not  at  all  extravagant,  that 
certain  of  the  last  named  bodies  are  intermediate  combinations,  we  may 
arrange  the  four  direct  compounds  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sulphur  shall 
remain  a  constant  quantity. 

Salphur.    Oxygen. 

Hyposulphurous  acid  .         .         .         .         .  32.18  16 

Sulphurous  acid  32.18  32 

Hyposulphuric  acid 32.18  40 

Sulphuric  acid  32.18  48 

Compound  bodies  of  all  kinds  are  also  subject  to  the  law  of  multiples  when 
they  unite  among  themselves,  or  with  elementary  substances.  There  are  two 
sulphates  of  potash  and  soda :  the  second  contains  twice  as  much  acid  in 
relation  to  the  alkaline  base  as  the  first.  There  are  three  oxalates  of  potash, 
namely,  the  simple  oxalate,  the  binoxalate,  and  the  quadroxalate  ;  the  second 
has  equally  twice  as  much  acid  as  the  first;  and  the  third  twice  as  much  as 
the  second.  Many  other  cases  might  be  cited,  but  the  student,  once  in  pos- 
session of  the  principle,  will  easily  notice  them  as  he  proceeds. 
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(3.)  Law  of  EquwaJerUs.^-lt  is  highly  important  that  the  subject  now  to  be 
discussed  should  be  completely  understood. 

Let  a  substance  be  chosen  whose  range  of  affinity  and  powers  of  combi- 
nation  are  very  great,  and  whose  compounds  are  susceptible  of  rigid  and 
exact  analysis;  such  a  body  is  found  in  oxygen,  which  is  known  to  unite  with 
all  the  elementary  substances,  w^ith  the  single  exception  of  fluorine.  Now, 
let  a  series  of  exact  experiments  be  made  to  determine  the  proportions  in 
which  the  different  elements  combine  with  one  and  the  same  constant  quantity 
of  oxygen,  which,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  explained,  may  be  assumed  to  be 
8  parts  by  weight;  and  let  these  numbers  be  arranged  in  a  column  opposite 
tlie  names  of  the  substances.  The  result  is  a  table  or  list  like  the  following, 
but  of  course  much  more  extensive  when  complete: — 


Oxygen 


8 


Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Carbon 

>                      • 

1 

14.06 
6 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Chlorine 

•                      1 

16.09 
3138 
35.41 

Iodine 

•                   • 

126.36 

Potassium 

t                        m 

39.19 

Iron 

28 

Copper 
Lead 

31.65 
103.56 

Silver 

•                        •                        • 

108 

&c.  &c. 

Now  the  law  in  question  is  to  this  effect : — If  such  numbers  represent  the 
proportions  in  which  the  different  elements  combine  with  the  arbitrarily  fixed 
quantity  of  the  starting  substance,  the  oxygen,  they  also  represent  the  propoT' 
tiofu  in  which  they  unite  among  thenuehes^  or  at  any  rate  bear  some  exceedingly 
simple  ratio  to  these  proportions. 

Thus,  hydrogen  and  chlorine  combine  invariably  in  the  proportions  1  and 
35.41;  hydrogen  and  sulphur,  1  to  16.09;  chlorine  and  silver,  35.41  to  108; 
iodine  and  potassium,  126.36  parts  of  the  former  to  39.19  of  the  latter,  &c. 
This  rule  is  never  departed  from  in  any  one  instance. 

The  term  eqwivaknt  is  applied  to  these  numbers  for  a  reason  which  will 
now  be  perfectly  intelligible;  they  represent  quantities  capable  of  exactly 
replacing  each  other  in  combination :  1  part  of  hydrogen  goes  as  far  in  com- 
bining with  or  saturating  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen  as  28  parts  of  iron, 
39.19  of  potassium,  or  108  of  silver;  for  the  same  reasons,  the  numbers  are 
said  to  represent  combining  qtMintitieSf  or  proportionals. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  speak  of  so  many  equivalents  of  this  or 
that  substance  being  united  to  one  or  more  equivalents  of  a  second;  by  this 
expression,  quantities  are  meant  just  so  many  times  greater  than  these  rela- 
tive numbers.  Thus,  sulphuric  acid  is  said  to  contain  1  equivalent  of  sulphur 
and  3  equivalents  of  oxygen ;  that  is,  a  quantity  of  the  latter  represented  by 
three  times  the  combining  number  of  oxygen;  phosphoric  acid  is  made  up 
of  1  equivalent  of  phosphorus  and  5  of  oxygen ;  the  red  oxide  of  iron  con- 
tains, as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  3  equivalents  of  oxygen  to  every  2  equivalents 
of  metal,  &c.  It  is  an  expression  which  will  henceforward  be  freely  and 
constantly  employed  ;  it  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  understood. 

The  nature  of  the  la\V  will  easily  show  that  the  choice  of  the  bodydes- 
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tined  to  serve  for  a  point  of  departure  is  perfectly  arbitrary,  and  regulated  by 
considerations  of  convenience  alone. 

A  body  might  be  chosen  which  refuses  to  unite  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  elements,  and  yet  the  equivalents  of  the  latter  would  admit  of 
being  determined  by  indirect  means,  in  virtue  of  the  very  peculiar  law  under 
discussion.  Oxygen  does  not  unite  with  fluorine,  yet  the  equivalent  of  the 
latter  can  be  found  by  observing  the  quantity  which  combines  with  the  equi- 
Vident  quantity  of  hydrogen  or  calcium,  already  known.  We  may  rest 
assured  that,  if  an  oxide  be  ever  discovered,  its  elements  will  be  associated 
in  the  ratio  of  8  to  18.7,  or  in  numbers  which  are  either  multiples  or  sub- 
multiples  of  these. 

The  number  assigned  to  the  starting-substance  is  also  equally  arbitrary;  if, 
in  the  table  given,  oxygen  instead  of  8  were  made  10,  or  J 00,  or  even  a  frac- 
tional number,  it  is  quite  obvious  that,  although  tbe  other  numbers  would  all 
be  different,  the  ratiOj  or  proportion  among  tbe  whole,  would  remain  un- 
changed, and  the  law  would  still  be  maintained  in  all  its  integrity. 

There  are  in  fact  two  such  tables  in  use  among  chemists;  one  in  which 
oxygen  is  made  a=  S,  and  a  second  in  which  it  is  made  =  100 ;  the  former 
is  generally  used  in  this  country,  and  the  latter  on  the  Continent.  The  only 
reason  for  giving,  as  in  the  present  volume,  a  preference  to  the  first  is,  that 
the  numbers  are  smaller  and  more  easily  remembered. 

The  number  8  has  been  chosen  in  this  table  to  represent  oxygen,  from  an 
opinion  long  held  by  an  eminent  English  chemist,  and  recently,  to  appearance, 
substantiated  in  some  remarkable  instances  by  very  elaborate  investigation, 
that  the  equivalents  of  all  bodies  are  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen ;  and, 
consequently,  by  making  the  latter  unity,  the  numbers  would  be  all  integers. 
The  question  must  be  considered  as  altogether  unsettled.  A  great  obstacle  to 
such  a  view  is  presented  by  the  case  of  chlorine,  which  certainly  seems  to 
be  a  fractional  number ;  and  one  single  well  established  exception  will  be 
fatal  to  the  hypothesis. 

As  all  experimental  investigations  are  attended  with  a  certain  amount  of 
error,  the  results  contained  in  the  following  table  must  be  looked  upon  merely 
as  good  approximations  to  the  truth.  For  the  same  reason,  small  differences 
are  often  observed  in  the  determination  of  the  equivalents  of  the  same  bodies 
by  different  experimenters,  of  which  some  notice  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 
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TABLE   or    KLEMSITTART   SUBSTAITCES,    WITH    THKIK    XQ,I7ITA£XHT8. 


Oxy.  =  8. 

Oxy.=  100 

Oxy.siS 

Oxy.=  100 

Aluminum 

13.69 

171.17 

Molybdenum  47.88 

598.52 

Antimony 

129.04 

1612.90 

Nickel      . 

29.59 

369.68 

Arsenic 

75,21 

940.08 

Niobium 

Barium 

68.66 

866.88 

Nitrogen  . 

14.06 

175.76 

Bismuth     . 

70.96 

886.97 

Norium 

Boron 

10.90 

136.20 

Osmium  . 

99.66 

1244.49 

Bromine    . 

78.26 

978.31 

Oxygen    . 

8. 

100. 

Cadmium . 

65.74 

696.77 

Palladium 

83.27 

665.90 

Calcium     . 

20. 

250. 

Pelopium 

Carbon 

6. 

75. 

Phosphorus 

31.38 

392.28 

Cerium 

46.98 

674.70 

Platinum 

98.68 

1233.50 

Chlorine    . 

36.41 

442.66 

Potassium 

39.19 

489.92 

Chromium 

28.14 

361.82 

Rhodium 

52.11 

651.39 

Cobalt 

29.62 

368.99 

Ruthenium 

Columbium  184.69 

2307.43 

Selenium 

39.67 

494.58 

Copper 

31.65 

396.70 

Silicon 

22.18 

277.31 

Didymium 

Silver       . 

108. 

1360. 

Erbium 

Sodium     . 

23.27 

290.90 

Fluorine    . 

18.70 

233.80 

Strontium 

43.78 

647,29 

Glucinum  . 

26.60 

331.26 

Sulphur    . 

16.09 

201.17 

Gold 

99.44 

1243. 

Tellurium 

64.14 

801.76 

Hydrogen  . 

1. 

12.6 

Terbium 

Iodine 

126.36 

1679.50 

Thorium  . 

69.69 

744.90 

Iridium 

98.68 

1233.60 

Tin 

58.82 

735.29 

Iron 

28. 

360. 

Titanium 

24.29 

303.66 

Latnanum 

Tungsten 

94.64 

1183. 

Lead 

103.66 

1294.60 

Vanadium 

68.56 

856.89 

Lithium     . 

6.43 

80.33 

Uranium  . 

60. 

750. 

Magnesium 

12.67 

168.36 

Yttrium   . 

32.20 

402.51 

Manganese 

27.67 

346.89 

Zinc 

33. 

412.50 

Mercury    . 

100. 

1260. 

Zirconium 

33.62 

420.20 

^ 


(4.)  Combining  Numbtrt  of  Compounds. — The  law  states  that  the  equiva- 
lent or  combining  number  of  a  compound  is  always  the  sum  of  the  equiya- 
lents  of  its  components.  This  is  also  a  great  fundamental  truth,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  place  in  a  clear  and  conspicuous  light.  It  is  a  separate  and 
independent  law,  established  by  direct  experimental  evidence,  and  not  deduoi* 
ble  from  either  of  the  preceding. 

The  method  of  investigation  by  which  the  equivalent  of  a  simple  body  is 
determined,  has  been  already  explained ;  that  employed  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
pound is  in  no  wise  different  The  example  of  the  acids  and  alkalis  may  be 
taken  as  the  most  explicit,  and  at  the  same  time  most  important.  An  acid 
and  a  base,  combined  in  certain  definite  proportions,  neutralize,  or  mask  each 
other's  properties  completely,  and  the  result  is  a  salt;  these  proportions  are 
called  the  equivalents  of  the  bodies,  and  they  are  very  variable.  Some  acids 
have  very  high  capacities  of  saturation,  of  others  a  much  larger  quantity 
must  be  employed  to  neutralize  the  same  amount  of  base ;  the  bases  them- 
selves present  also  similar  phenomena.  Thus,  to  saturate  47.19  parts  of  pot- 
ash, or  116  parts  of  oxide  of  silver,  there  are  required 
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40.00  parts  sulphuric  acid, 
54.06      "     nitric  acid, 
75.41      "     chloric  acid, 
166.36    "     iodic  acid, 
51,         '*     acetic  acid. 

Numbers  very  different,  but  representing  quantities  which  replace  each 
other  in  combination.  Now,  if  a  quantity  of  some  base,  such  as  potash,  be 
taken,  which  is  represented  by  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  potassium  and 
oxygen,  then  the  quantity  of  any  acid  requisite  for  its  neutralization,  as 
determined  by  direct  experiment,  will  always  be  found  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  equivalents  of  the  different  components  of  the  acid  itself. 

39.19  =  equivalent  of  potassium. 
8.    ^        "  oxygen. 


47.19  as  assumed  equivalent  of  potash. 

47.19  parts  of  potash  are  found  to  be  exactly  neutralized  by  40.09  parts  of 
real  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  54.06  parts  of  real  nitric  acid,  i'hese  quantities 
are  evidently  made  up  by  adding  together  the  equivalents  of  their  con- 
stituenjts : — 

1  equiv.  sulphur     =s     16.09  1   equiv.  nitrogen  ^  14.06 

3     "        oxygen     =24.  5        "    "  oxygen  ^40. 

1    «  sulphuric  acid  =    40.09  1         "    nitric  acid  =  64.06 

And  the  same  is  true  if  any  acid  be  taken,  and  the  quantities  of  different 
bases  required  for  its  neutralization  determined ;  the  combining  number  of 
the  compound  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  sum  of  the  combining  numbers 
of  its  components,  however  complex  the  substance  may  be.  Even  among 
such  bodies  as  the  vegeto>alkalis  of  organic  chemistry,  the  same  universal 
rule  holds  good.  When  salts  combine,  which  is  a  thing  of  very  common 
occurrence,  as  will  bereaAer  be  seen,  it  is  always  in  the  ratio  of  the  equiva- 
lent numbers.  Apart  from  hypothetical  considerations,  no  d  priori  reason 
can  be  shown  why  such  should  be  the  case ;  it  is,  as  before  remarked,  an 
independent  law,  established  like  the  rest,  by  experiment. 


A  curious  observation  was  very  early  made  to  this  effect: — If  two  neutral 
salts,  which  decompose  each  other  when  mixed,  be  brought  in  contact,  th^ 
new  compounds  resulting  from  their  mutual  d^omposition  will  also  be  neu- 
tral. For  example,  when  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  and  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash are  mingled,  they  both  suffer  decomposition,  sulphate  of  baryta  and  nitrate 
of  potash  being  simultaneously  formed,  both  of  which  are  perfectly  neutral. 
The  reason  of  this  will  be  at  once  evident ;  interchange  of  elements  can  only 
take  place  by  the  displacement  of  equivalent  quantities  of  matter  on  either 
side.  For  every  64.06  parts  of  nitric  acid  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  barytic  salt,  47.19  parts  of  potash  are  abandoned  by  the  40.09  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid  with  which  they  were  previously  in  combination,  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  baryta.  But  64.06  and  47.19  are  the  representatives  of  com- 
bining quantities;  hence  the  new  compound  must  be  neutral. 

COMBINATION  BT  VOLUMB. 

Many  years  ago,  M.  Gay  Lussac  made  the  very  important  and  interesting 
discovery  that  when  gases  combine  chemically  union  invariably  takes  place 
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either  between  equal  volumes,  or  between  volumes  which  bear  a  simple  re- 
lation to  each  other.  This  is  not  only  true  of  elementary  gases,  but  of  com- 
pound bodies  of  this  description,  as  it  is  invariably  observed  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  bulk  which  so  frequently  follows  combination  itself  also  bears  a 
simple  relation  to  the  volumes  of  the  combining  gases.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  that  compound  gases  and  the  vapors  of  complex  volatile  liquids  (which 
are  truly  gases  to  all  intents  and  purposes)  follow  the  same  law  as  elementary 
bodies  when  they  unite  with  these  latter  or  combine  among  themselves. 
'  The  ultimate  reason  of  the  law  in  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  re- 
markable relation  established  by  the  hand  of  Nature  between  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  body  in  the  gaseous  state  and  its  chemical  equivalent; — a  rela- 
tion of  such  a  kind  that  quantities  by  weight  of  the  various  gases  expressed 
by  their  equivalents,  or,  in  other  words,  quantities  by  weight  which  combine, 
occupy  under  similar  circumstances  of  pressure  and  temperature  either  equal 
volumes,  or  volumes  bearing  a  simple  proportion  to  each  other.  In  the  ex- 
ample cited  below,  equivalent  weights'of  hydrogen,  chlorine  and  iodine  vapor 
occupy  equal  volumes,  while  the  equivalent  of  oxygen  occupies  exactly  half 
that  measure. 

8.00  grains  of  oxygen  occupy  at  60°  and  30  in.  barom.  23.3  cubic  in. 
1.00  grain  of  hydrogen         ....         46.7 
35.41  grains  of  chlorine  .  .  .  46.2 

126.36  grains  of  iodine  vapor  (would  measure)  .         46.7 

If  both  the  specific  gravity  and  the  chemical  equivalent  of  a  gas  be  known, 
its  equivalent  or  combining  volume  can  be  easily  determined,  since  it  will  be 
represented  by  the  number  of  times  the  weight  of  an  unit  of  volume  (the 
specific  gravity)  is  contained  in  the  weight  of  one  chemical  equivalent  of  the 
substance.  In  other  words,  the  equivalent  volume  is  found  by  dividing  the 
chemical  equivalent  by  the  specific  gravity.  The  following  feble  exhibits 
the  relations  of  specific  gravity,  equivalent  weight  and  equivalent  volume  of 
the  principal  elementary  substances. 


Sp.  gravity. 

Equiv.  weight. 

Equiv.  volume. 

Hydrogen    . 

.0693       .  . 

1.00 

14.43  or  1 

Nitrogen 

.972 

14.00 

14.40    «    1 

Chlorine 

.       2.470 

35.42 

14.33    «    1 

Bromine  vapor 

.      6.395 

78.26 

14.51    "    1 

Iodine  vapor 

8.716 

126.36 

14.50   "    1 

Carbon  vapor* 

.418 

6.00 

14.34   "    1 

Mercury  vapor 

.       7.000 

100.00 

14.29    «    1 

Oxygen 

.       1.106 

8.00 

7.23    "    i 

Phosphorus  vapor 

.      4.350 

31.38 

7.21    «    I 

Arsenic  vapor 

• 

.     10.420 

75.21 

7.21    "    i 

Sulphur  vapor 

• 

6.654 

16.09 

2.418"    i 

Thus  it  appears  that  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  carbon, 
and  mercury  in  the  gaseous  state  have  the  same  equivalent  volume;  oxygen, 
phosphorus,  and  arsenic,  one  half  of  this;  and  sulphur  one-sixth.  The  slight 
discrepancies  in  the  numbers  in  the  third  column  result  chiefly  from  errors  in 
the  determination  of  the  specific  gravities. 

Compound  bodies  exhibit  exactly  similar  results: — 


Sp. 


Water  vapor  . 
Protoxide  of  nitrogen 


gravity.           Equiv.  weight. 

Equiv.  volume 

.625          .  .            9.00 

14.40  or  1 

1.526         .  .         22.00 

14.43    «   1 

*  See  further  on. 
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Sp.  grarity. 

Equiv.  weight. 

Equiv.  volume 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen    . 

1.171 

17.09 

14.69    "    1 

Sulphurous  acid 

2.210 

32.09 

14.62    «    1 

Carbonic  oxide 

.973 

14.00 

14.39   «    1 

Carbonic  acid 

1.524 

22.00 

14.43   «    1 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen 

.559 

8.00 

14.31    «    1 

Olefiant  gas    . 

.981 

14.00 

14.27    «    1 

Binoxide  of  nitrogen 

1.039 

30.00 

128.87    "    2 

Hydrochloric  acid    . 

1.269 

36.42 

28.70   «    2 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen 

1.240 

34.38 

27.72    **    2 

Ammonia 

.589 

17.00 

28,86   "    2 

Ether  vapor   . 

2.686 

37.00 

14.31    «    1 

Acetone  vapor 

2.022 

29.00 

14.34    "    1 

Benzol  vapor 

2.738 

78.00 

28.49   «    2 

Alcohol  vapor 

1.613 

46.00 

28.62    "    2 

In  the  preceding  tables,  the  ordinary  standard  of  specific  gravity  for  gases, 
atmospheric  air,  has  been  taken.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  perfect  indif- 
ference what  substance  be  chosen  for  this  purpose ;  the  numbers  representing 
the  combining  volumes  will  change  with  the  divisor,  but  the  proportions  they 
bear  to  each  other  will  remain  unaltered.  And  the  same  remark  applies  to 
the  equivalent  weights ;  either  of  the  scales  in  use  may  be  taken  provided 
that  it  be  adhered  to  throughout. 

The  law  of  volumes  often  serves  in  practice  to  check  and  corroborate  the 
results  of  experimental  investigation,  and  is  often  of  great  service  in  this 
respect. 

There  is  an  expression  sometimes  made  use  of  in  chemical  writings  which 
it  is  necessary  to  explain,  namely,  the  meaning  of  the  words  hypothetical 
density  of  vapory  applied  to  a  substance  which  has  never  been  volatilized, 
such  as  carbon,  whose  real  specific  gravity  in  that  state  must  of  course  be 
unknown;  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  origin  of  this  term.  Carbonic  acid 
contains  a  volume  of  oxygen  equal  to  its  own ;  consequently,  if  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  latter  be  subtracted  from  that  gf  the  former  gas,  the  residue 
will  express  the  proportion  borne  by  the  weight  of  t^e  carbon,  certainly  then 
in  a  vaporous  state,  to  that  of  the  two  gases. 

The  specific  gravity  of  carbonic  acid  is     .  .  .1 .6240 

That  of  oxygen  is        .  .  .  .  .         .     1.1067 

.4183 

On  the  supposition  that  carbonic  acid  contains  equal  volumes  of  oxygen 
and  this  vapor  of  carbon,  condensed  to  one-half,  the  latter  will  have  the  spe- 
cific gravity  represented  by. 41 83  and  the  combining  volume  given  in  the 
table.  But  this  is  merely  a  supposition,  a  guess ;  no  proof  can  be  given  that 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  so  constituted.  All  that  can  be  safely  said  is  contained 
in  the  prediction  that,  should  the  specific  gravity  of  tVie  vapor  of  carbon  ever 
be  determined,  it  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  this  number,  or  to  bear  some 
simple  and  obvious  relation  to  it. 

For  many  years  past  attempts  have  been  made  to  extend  to  solids  and 
liquids  the  results  of  Gay  Lussac's  discovery  of  the  law  of  gaseous  combina- 
tion by  volume,  the  combining  or  equivalent  volumes  of  the  bodies  in 
question  being  determined  by  the  method  pursued  in  the  case  of  gases, 
namely,  by  dividing  the  chemical  equivalent  by  the  specific  gravity.  The 
numbers  obtained  in  this  manner  representing  the  combining  volumes  of  the 
various  solid  and  liquid  elementary  substances,  present  far  more  cases  of  dis- 
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crepancy  than  of  agreement  The  latter  are,  however,  sufficiently  namerons 
to  excite  great  interest  in  the  investigation.  Some  of  Uie  results  pointed  out 
are  exceedingly  curious  as  far  as  they  go,  but  are  not  as  yet  sufficient  to  justify 
any  general  conclusion.  The  inquiry  is  beset  with  many  great  difficulties, 
chiefly  arising  from  the  unequal  expansion  of  solids  and  liquids  by  heat,  and 
the  great  differences  of  physical  state,  and  consequently  of  specific  gravity, 
often  presented  by  the  former. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  great  laws  by  which  chemical  combinations, 
of  every  kind,  are  governed  and  regulated ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated, that  the  discovery  of  these  beautiful  laws  has  been  the  result  of  pure 
experihiental  inquiry.  They  have  been  established  on  this  firm  and  stable 
foundation  by  the  joint  labors  of  very  many  illustrious  men ;  they  are  the  ex- 
pression of  fact,  and  are  totally  independent  of  all  hypotheses  or  theories 
whatsoever. 
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For  convenience  in  communicating  ideas  respecting  the  composition,  and 
supposed  constitution,  of  chemical  compounds,  and  explaining  in  a  clear  and 
simple  manner  the  results  of  changes  they  may  happen  to  undergo,  recourse 
is  had  to  a  kind  of  written  symbolical  language,  the  principle  of  which  must 
now  be  explained.  To  represent  compounds  by  symbols  is  no  novelty,  as 
the  works  of  the  alchemists  will  show,  but  these  have  been  mere  arbitrary 
marks  or  characters  invented  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  or  sometimes  perhaps 
for  that  of  obscurity. 

The  plan  about  to  be  described  is  due  to  Berzelius;  it  has  been  adopted, 
with  slight  modifications,  wherever  chemistry  is  pursued. 

Every  elementary  substance  is  designated  by  the  first  letter  of  its  Latin 
name,  in  capital,  or  by  the  first  letter  conjoined  with  a  second  small  one,  the 
most  characteristic  in  the  word,  as  the  names  of  many  bodies  begin  alike. 
The  single  letter  is  usually  confined  to  the  earliest  discovered,  or  most  im- 
portant element.  Furtlier,  by  a  most  ingenious  idea,  the  symbol  is  made  to 
represent  not  the  substance  in  the  abstract,  but  one  egwivalerU  of  that  substance. 


TahU  of  Symbols  of  the  Elementary  Bodies. 


Aluminum    . 

.       Al 

Gold  (Aurum) 

Antimony  (Stibium) 

Sb 

Hydrogen 

Arsenic 

.       As 

Iodine 

Barium     . 

Ba* 

Iridium    . 

Bismuth 

.       Bi 

Iron  (Ferrum)     . 

Boron 

B 

Lantanum        .         . 

Bromine 

Br 

Lead  (Plumbum) 

Cadmium 

Cd 

Lithium           .    ■    . 

Calcium 

.       Ca 

Magnesium 

Carbon     . 

C 

Manganese 

Cerium 

.       Ce 

Mercury  (Hydrargyrum) 

Chlorine  . 

CI 

Molybdenum     . 

Chromium  . 

.       Cr 

Nickel 

Cobalt       . 

Co 

Niobium 

Columbium  . 

.       Cm 

Nitrogen 

Copper  (Cuprum)     . 

Cu 

Norium    . 

Didymium 

.      Dy 

Osmium 

Erbium     . 

Er 

Oxygen    . 

Fluorine 

F 

Palladium    . 

Glucinum 

G 

Pelopium 

Au 

H 

I 

Ir 

Fe 

Ln 

Pb 

L 

Mg 

Mn 

Hg 

Mo 

Ni 

Nb 

N 

No 

Os 

O 

Pd 

Pe 
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p 

Tellurium 

Te 

Pt 

Terbium       .         .         .         . 

Tb 

.      K 

Thorium  .... 

Th 

R 

Tin  (Stannum)    . 

Sn 

Ru 

Titanium 

Ti 

Se 

Tungsten  (Wolframium) 

W 

.      Si 

Vanadium 

V 

Ag 

Uranium 

.      U 

.       Na 

Yttrium    .... 

Y 

Sr 

Zinc    .... 

.      Zn 

.       S 

Zirconium 

Zr 

Phosphorus  . 

Platinum 

Potassium  (Kalium) 

Rhodium 

Ruthenium 

Selenium 

Silicon 

Silver  (Argentum)    . 

Sodium  (Natrium) 

Strontium 

Sulphur 

Combination  between  bodies  in  the  ratio  of  the  equivalents  is  expressed 
by  mere  juxtaposition  of  the  symbols,  or  sometimes  by  interposing  the  sign 
of  addition.     For  example : 

Water  HO,  orH+O 

Hydrochloric  acid  HCl,  or  H+Cl 
Protoxide  of  iron  FeO,or  Fe-f  0. 

When  more  than  one  equivalent  is  intended,  a  suitable  number  is  added, 
sometimes  being  placed  before  the  symbol,  like  a  coefficient  in  algebra,  some- 
times appended  after  the  manner  of  an  exponent,  but  more  commonly  placed 
a  little  below  on  the  right. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  H+20,  or  HO*,  or  HOg 
Sulphuric  acid  S+30,  or  SO*,  or  SO, 

Hyposulphuric  acid      SS+SO,  or  S'O^,  or  SjOg 

Combination  between  bodies  themselves  compound  is  indicated  by  the  sign 
of  addition  or  by  a  comma.  When  both  are  used  in  the  same  formula,  the 
latter  may  be  very  conveniently  applied,  as  Professor  Graham  has  suggested, 
to  indicate  the  closest  and  most  intimate  union.  A  number  standing  before 
symbols  inclosed  within  a  bracket  signifies  that  the  whole  of  the  latter  are  to 
be  multiplied  by  that  number.  Occasionally  the  bracket  is  omitted,  when  the 
number  affects  all  the  symbols  between  itself  and  the  next  sign.  A  few  ex* 
amples  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  several  points. 

Sulphate  of  soda     NaO-fSO,,  or  NaO  ,  SO, 
Nitrate  of  potash    KO+NOg,  or  KO  ,  NO^. 

The  base  being  always  placed  first.     • 

Double  sulphate  of  copper  and  potash  CuO  ,  SOg-f-KO ,  SOj 

The  same  in  a  crystallized  state  CuO  ,  SO3+KO  ,  SO3+6HO. 

Common  crystallized  alum,  or  double  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash,  is 
thus  written : — 

AlaOj  ,  3SO3+KO  ,  SO,  ,  24HO. 

In  expressing  organic  compounds,  where  three  or  more  elements  exist,  the 
same  plan  is  used. 


C.BeO, 


Sugar 

Alcohol 

Acetic  acid  C^HgO. 

Morphia     CggHgoN  Oj 
Acetate  of  morphia     Cj-HjoN  O5  ,  C^HjOj 
Acetate  of  soda  NaO  ,  C^HjOj. 
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By  such  a  system,  the  eye  is  enabled  to  embrace  the  whole  at  a  glance,  and 
gain  a  distinct  idea  of  the  composition  of  the  body,  and  its  relations  to  others 
similarly  described. 


Some  authors  are  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  contractions,  which  how- 
ever  are  by  no  means  generally  adopted.  Thus,  two  equivalents  of  a  sub- 
stance are  indicated  by  the  symbol  with  a  short  line  drawn  through  or  below 
it ;  an  equivalent  of  oxygen  is  signified  by  a  dot,  and  one  of  sulphur  by  a 
comma.  These  alterations  are  sometimes  convenient  for  abbreviating  a  long 
formula,  but  easily  liable  to  mistakes.     Tbus« 

• . . 
Peroxide  of  iron  FeO^,  or  FeO^,  or  Fe,  instead  of  Fe,  O, 

Bisulphuret  of  Carbon  C,  instead  of  CSj 
Crystallized  alum  as  before  Al  S3+KS-f24H. 

TBE  ATOMIC  THSORT. 

That  no  attempt  should  have  been  made  to  explain  the  reason  of  the  very 
remarkable  manner  in  which  combination  occurs  in  the  production  of  chemical 
compounds,  and  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  relations  between  the  different 
modifications  of  matter  which  fix  and  determine  these  peculiar  and  definite 
changes,  would  have  been  unlikely,  and  in  contradiction  with  the  speculative 
tendency  of  the  human  mind.  Such  an  attempt,  and  a  very  ingenious  and 
successful  one  it  is,  has  been  made,  namely,  the  atomic  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Dalton. 

From  very  ancient  times,  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  matter  with 
respect  to  divisibility  has  been  debated,  some  adopting  the  opinion  that 
this  divisibility  is  infinite,  and  others  that  when  the  particles  become 
reduced  to  a  certain  degree  of  tenuity,  far  indeed  beyond  any  state  that  can 
be  reached  by  mechanical  means,  they  cease  to  be  further  diminished  in 
magnitude;  they  become,  in  short,  o^oww.*  Now,  however,  the  imagination 
may  succeed  in  figuring  to  itself  the  condition  of  matter  on  either  view,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  we  have  absolutely  no  means  at  our  disposal 
for  deciding  such  a  question,  which  remains  at  the  present  day  in  the  same 
state  as  when  it  first  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  or  per- 
haps that  of  the  sages  of  Egypt  and  Hindostan  long  before  them. 

Dr.  Dalton's  hypothesis  sets  out  by  assuming  the  existence  of  such  atoms 
or  indivisible  particles,  and  states  that  compounds  are  formed  by  the  union 
of  atoms  of  different  bodies  one  to  one,  one  to  two,  &c.  The  comp<^nd  atom 
joins  itself  in  the  same  manner  to  a  compound  atom  of  another  kind,  and  a 
combination  of  the  second  order  results.  Let  it  be  granted,  further,  that  the 
relative  weights  of  the  atoms  are  in  the  proportions  of  the  equivalent  numbers, 
and  the  hypothesis  becomes  capable  of  rendering  consistent  and  satisfactory 
reasons  for  all  the  consequences  of  those  beautiful  laws  of  combination  lately 
discussed. 

Chemical  compounds  must  always  be  definite;  they  must  always  contain 
the  same  number  of  atoms,  of  the  same  kind,  arranged  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  same  kind  and  number  of  atoms  need  not,  however,  of  necessity  pro- 
duce the  same  substance,  for  they  may  be  differently  arranged :  and  much 
depends  upon  this  circumstance. 

Again,  the  law  of  multiple  proportions  is  perfectly  well  explained ;  an 
atom  of  nitrogen  unites  with  one  of  oxygen  to  form  laughing  gas;  with 
two,  to  form    binoxide   of  nitrogen;    with    three,  to   produce    hyponitrous 

*  '^ATO/Md;,  that  which  cannot  be  cut. 
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acid;  with  four,  nitrous  acid;  and  with  five,  nitric  acid— perhaps  something 
aAer  the  manner  below  represented,  in  which  the  circle  with  a  cross  repre- 
sents the  atom  of  nitrogen,  and  the  plain  circle  that  of  oxygen. 

Fig.  124. 
Protoxide.    Deutoxide.   H^P^.^^--    ^itr^,"    '        "^ 


eooeo 


Two  atoms  of  one  substance  may  unite  themselves  with  three  or  even  with 
seven  of  another,  as  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  acids  of  manganese ;  but  such 
combinations  are  rare. 

The  mode  in  which  bodies  replace,  or  may  be  substituted  for,  each  other, 
is  also  perfectly  intelligible,  as  a  little  consideration  will  show. 

Finally,  the  law  which  fixes  the  equivalent  of  a  compound  at  the  sum 
of  the  equivalents  of  the  components,  receives  an  equally  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. 

The  difficulties  in. the  general  application  of  the  atomic  hypothesis  are 
chiefly  felt  in  attempting  to  establish  some  wide  and  universal  relation  be- 
tween combining  number  and  combining  volume,  among  gases  and  vapors,  ' 
and  in  the  case  of  the  highly  complex  products  of  organic  chemistry.  These 
obstacles  have  grown  up  in  comparatively  recent  times.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  remarkable  observations  of  the  specific  capacities  for  heat  of  equivalent 
quantities  of  the  solid  elementary  substances  might  be  urged  in  favor  of  this 
or  some  similar  molecular  hypothesis.  But  even  here  serious  discrepancies 
exist;  we  may  not  take  liberties  with  equivalent  numbers  determined  by 
exact  chemical  research,  and,  in  addition,  all  simple  relation  is  found  to  be 
wanting  between  the  capacity  for  heat  of  the  compound  and  that  of  its  ele- 
ments. 

The  theory  in  question  has  rendered  great  service  to  chemical  science ;  it 
has  excited  a  vast  amount  of  inquiry  and  investigation,  which  have  contributed 
very  largely  to  define  and  fix  the  laws  of  combination  themselves.  In  more 
recent  days,  it  is  not  impossible  that,  without  some  such  hypothetical  guide, 
the  exquisitely  beautiful  relations  which  Mitscherlich  and  others  have  shown 
to  exist  t^tween  crystalline  form  and  chemical  composition  might  never 
have  been  brought  to  light,  or,  at  any  rate,  their  discovery  might  have  been 
greatly  delayed.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  indispensable  to  draw  the  broadest 
possible  line  of  distinction  between  this,  which  is  at  the  best  but  a  graceful, 
ingenious,  and,  in  its  place,  useful  hypothesis,  and  those  great  general  laws 
of  chemical  action  which  are  the  pure  and  unmixed  result  of  inductive 
research.* 

Chemical  Affinity. 

The  term  chemical  affinity,  or  chemical  attraction,  has  been  invented  to 
describe  that  particular  power  or  force,  in  virtue  of  which,  union,  often  of  a 
very  intimate  and  permanent  nature,  takes  place  between  two  or  more 
bodies,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to  a  new  substance,  having  for  the  most 
part  properties  completely  in  discordance  with  those  of  its  components. 

*  The  expression  atomic  weight  is  very  often  substituted  for  that  of  equivalent 
weight,  and  is,  in  fact,  in  almost  every  case  to  be  understood  as  such  :  it  is,  perhaps, 
better  avoided. 
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The  attraction  thus  exerted  between  different  kinds  of  matter  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  other  modifications  of  attractive  force  which  are  exerted 
indiscriminately  between  all  descriptions  of  substances,  sometimes  at  enormous 
distances,  and  sometimes  at  intervals  quite  inappreciable.  Examples  of  the 
latter  are  to  be  seen  in  cases  of  what  is  called  cohenon,  when  the  particles  of 
solid  bodies  are  immovably  bound  together  into  a  mass.  Then  there  are 
other  effects  of,  if  possible,  a  still  more  obscure  kind;  such  as  the  various 
actions  of  surface,  the  adhesion  of  certain  liquids  to  glass,  the  repulsion  of 
others,  the  ascent  of  water  in  narrow  tubes,  and  a  multitude  of  curious  phe- 
nomena which  are  described  in  works  on  Natural  Philosophy,  under  the 
head  of  molecular  actions.  From  all  these,  true  chemical  attraction  may  be 
at  once  distinguished  by  the  deep  and  complete  change  of  characters  which 
follows  its  exertion ;  we  might  define  affinity  to  be  a  force  by  which  new 
substances  are  generated. 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  law  that  bodies  most  opposed  to  each  other  in 
chemical  properties  evince  the  greatest  tendency  to  enter  into  combination, 
and,  conversely,  bodies  between  which  strong  analogies  and  resemblances 
can  be  traced,  manifest  a  much  smaller  amount  of  mutual  attraction.  For 
example,  hydrogen  and  the  metals  tend  very  strongly  indeed  to  combine  with 
oxygen,  chlorine,  and  iodine ;  the  attraction  between  the  difierent  members 
of  these  two  groups  is  incomparably  more  feeble.  Sulphur  and  phosphorus 
stand,  as  it  were,  midway;  they  combine  with  substances  of  one  and  the 
other  class,  their  properties  separating  them  sufficiently  from  both.  Acids  are 
drawn  towards  alkalis,  and  alkalis  towards  acids,  while  union  among  them- 
selves rarely,  if  ever,  takes  place. 

Nevertheless,  chemical  combination  graduates  so  imperceptibly  into  mere 
mechanical  mixture  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  mark  the  limit  Solution  is 
the  result  of  a  weak  kind  of  affinity  existing  between  the  substance  dissolved 
and  the  solvent;  an  affinity  so  feeble  as  completely  to  lose  one  of  its  most 
prominent  features  when  in  a  more  exalted  condition,  namely,  power  of 
causing  elevation  of  temperature,  for  in  the  act  of  mere  solution  the  tempe- 
rature falls,  the  heat  of  combination  being  lost  and  overpowered  by  the 
effects  of  change  of  state. 

The  force  of  chemical  attraction  thus  varies  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the 
substances  between  which  it  is  exerted ;  it  is  influenced,  moreover,  to  a  very 
large  extent  by  external  or  adventitious  circumstances.  An  idea  formerly 
prevailed  that  the  relations  of  affinity  were  fixed  and  constant  between  the 
same  substances,  and  great  pains  were  taken  in  the  preparation  of  tables  ex- 
hibiting what  was  called  the  precedence  of  affinities.  The  order  pointed  out 
in  these  lists  is  now  acknoVledged  to  represent  the  order  of  preceaence  for 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  experiments  were  made,  but  nothing  more; 
so  soon  as  these  circumstances  become  changed,  the  order  is  disturbed.  The 
ultimate  effect,  indeed,  is  not  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  one  single  force,  but 
rather  the  joint  effect  of  a  number,  so  complicated  and  so  variable  in  in- 
tensity that  it  is  seldom  possible  to  predict  the  consequences  of  any  yet  un- 
tried experiment.  The  following  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  tables 
alluded  to;  the  first  illustrates  the  relative  affinities  of  a  number  of  bases  for 
sulphuric  acid,  each  decomposing  the  combination  of  the  acid  with  the  base 
below  it;  thus  magnesia  decomposes  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  lime  displaces 
the  acid  from  sulphate  of  magnesia,  &c.  The  salts  are  supposed  to  be  dis- 
solved in  water.  The  second  table  exhibits  the  order  of  affinity  for  oxygen 
of  several  metals,  mercury  reducing  a  solution  of  silver,  copper  one  of  mer- 
cury, &c. 
16 
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Salphuric  acid.  Oxygen. 


Baryta,  Lime, 

Strontia,  Magnesia, 

Potash,  Ammonia, 
Soda, 


Zinc,  Mercury, 

Lead,  Silver. 

Copper, 


It  will  be  proper  to  examine  shortly  some  of  these  extraneous  causes  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  which  modify  to  so  great  an  extent  the  di- 
rect and  original  effects  of  the  specific  attractive  force. 

Alteration  of  temperature  may  be  reckoned  among  these.  When  metallic 
mercury  is  heated  nearly  to  its  boiling  point,  and  in  that  state  exposed  for  a 
lengthened  period  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  a 
dark  red  crystalline  powder.  This  very  same  substance,  when  raised  to  a 
still  higher  temperature,  spontaneously  separates  into  metallic  mercury  and 
oxygen  gas.  It  may  be  said,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  the  latter  change 
is  greatly  aided  by  the  tendency  of  the  metal  to  assume  the  vaporous  state ; 
but  precisely  the  same  fact  is  observed  with  another  metal,  palladium,  which 
is  not  volatile  at  all,  but  which  oxidates  superficially  at  a  red-heat,  and  again 
becomes  reduced  when  the  temperature  rises  to  whiteness. 

Insolubility  and  the  power  of  vaporization  are,  perhaps,  beyond  all  other 
disturbing  causes,  the  most  potent;  they  interfere  in  almost  every  reaction 
which  takes  place,  and  very  frequently  turn  the  scale  when  the  opposed  forces 
do  not  greatly  differ  in  energy.  It  is  easy  to  give  examples.  When  a  solu- 
tion of  lime  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, double  interchange  ensues,  carbonate  of  lime  and  hydrochlorate  of  am- 
monia being  generated.  Here  the  action  can  be  shown  to  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure determined  by  the  insolubility  of  the  carbonate  of  lime.  Again,  dry 
carbonate  of  lime,  powdered  and  mixed  with  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  and 
the  whole  heated  in  a  retort,  gives  a  sublimate  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  while 
chloride  of  calcium  remains  behind.  In  this  instance,  it  is  no  doubt  the  great 
volatility  of  the  new  ammoniacal  salt  which  chiefly  determines  the  kind  of 
decomposition. 

When  iron-filings  are  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  vapor  of 
water  passed  over  them,  the  water  undergoes  decomposition  with  the  utmost 
facility,  hydrogen  is  rapidly  disengaged,  and  the  iron  converted  into  oxide. 
On  the  other  hand,  oxide  of  iron  heated  in  a  tube  through  which  a  stream  of 
dry  hydrogen  is  passed,  suffers  almost  instantaneous  reduction  to  the  metallic 
state,  while  the  vapor  of  water,  carried  forward  by  the  current  of  gas,  es- 
capes as  a  jet  of  steam  from  the  extremity  of  the  tube.  In  these  experiments, 
the  affinities  between  the  iron  and  oxygen  and  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are 
so  nearly  balanced  that  the  difference  of  atmosphere  is  sufficient  to  settle  the 
point.  An  atmosphere  of  steam  offers  little  resistance  to  the  escape  of  hydro 
gen ;  one  of  hydrogen  bears  the  same  relation  to  steam  ;  and  this  apparently 
trifling  difference  of  circumstances  is  quite  enough  for  the  purpose. 

The  decomposition  of  vapor  of  water  by  white  hot  platinum,  quite  re- 
cently pointed  out  by  Mr.  Grove,  will  probably  be  referred  in  great  part  to 
this  influence  of  atmosphere,  the  steam  oflfering  great  facilities  for  the  assump- 
tion of  the  elastic  condition  by  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  decomposition 
ceases  as  soon  as  these  gases  amount  to  about  ^^^^th  of  the  bulk  of  the  mix- 
ture, and  can  only  be  renewed  by  their  withdrawal.  The  attraction  of  oxy- 
gen for  hydrogen  is  probably  much  weakened  by  the  very  high  temperature. 
The  recombination  of  the  gases  by  the  heated  metal  is  rendered  impossible 
by  their  state  of  dilution. 

What  is  called  the  nascent  state  is  one  very  favorable  to  chemical  com- 
bination.    Thus,  carbon  and  nitrogen  refuse  to  combine  with  gaseous  hydro- 
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gen  ;  yet  when  these  substances  are  simultaneously  liberated  from  some  pre- 
vious (x>mbination,  they  unite  with^  great  ease,  as  when  organic  matters  are 
destroyed  by  heat,  or  by  spontaneous  putrefactive  change.  There  is  a  strange 
and  extraordinary,  and  at  the  same  time  very  extensive  class  of  actions, 
grouped  together  under  the  general  title  of  cases  of  cHspoting  affinity.  The 
preparation  of  hydrogen  from  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  is  one  of  the  most  fami- 
liar. A  piece  of  polished  zinc  or  iron,  put  into  pure  water,  manifests  no 
power  of  decomposing  the  latter  to  the  smallest  extent ;  it  remains  perfectly 
bright  for  any  length  of  time.  On  the  addition,  however,  of  a  little  sulphuric 
acid,  hydrogen  is  at  once  freely  disengaged,  and  the  metal  becomes  oxidized 
and  dissolved.  Now,  the  only  intelligible  function  of  the  acid  is  to  dissolve  ofi* 
the  oxide  as  &st  as  it  is  produced.  But  why  is  the  oxide  produced  when  acid 
is  present,  and  not  otherwise  ?     The  question  is  very  difficult  to  answer. 

Great  numbers  of  examples  of  this  curious  indirect  action  might  be  ad- 
duced. Metallic  silver  does  not  oxidize  at  any  temperature;  nay  more,  its 
oxide  is  easily  decomposed  by  simple  heat;  yet  if  the  finely-divided  metal  be 
mixed  with  siliceous  matter  and  alkali,  and  ignited,  the  whole  fuses  to  a  yel- 
low transparent  glass  or  silicate  of  silver.  Platinum  is  attacked  by  fused  hy- 
drate of  potash ;  hydrogen  is  probably  disengaged  while  the  metal  is  oxi- 
dized ;  this  is  an  effect  which  never  happens  to  silver  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, although  silver  is  a  much  more  oxidable  substance  than  platinum. 
The  fact  is  that  potash  forms  with  the  oxide  of  the  last-named  metal  a  kind 
of  saline  combination,  in  which  the  oxide  of  platinum  acts  as  an  acid ;  and 
hence  its  formation  under  the  dispoging  influence  of  the  powerful  base. 

In  the  remarkable  decompositions  suffered  by  various  organic  bodies  when 
heated  in  contact  with  caustic  alkali  or  lime,  we  have  other  examples  of  the 
same  fact.  Products  are  generated  which  are  never  formed  in  the  absence 
of  the  base ;  the  reaction  is  invariably  less  complicated,  and  its  results  fewer 
in  number  and  more  definite  than  in  the  event  of  simple  destruction  by  a 
graduated  heat.  The  preparation  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  by  the  new 
artificial  process,  already  described,  is  an  excellent  example. 

There  is  yet  a  still  more  obscure  class  of  phenomena,  in  which  effects  are 
brought  about  by  the  mere  presence  of  a  substance,  which  itself  undergoes  no 
change  whatever;  the  experiment  mentioned  in  the  article  on  oxygen,  in 
which  that  gas  is  obtained,  with  the  greatest  facility,  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
chlorate  of  potash  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  is  an  excellent  case  in  point. 
The  salt  is  decomposed  at  a  very  far  lower  temperature  than  would  other- 
wise be  required.  The  oxide  of  manganese,  however,  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  altered ;  it  is  found,  after  the  experiment,  in  the  same  state  as  before. 
The  name  katalysis  is  sometimes  given  to  these  peculiar  actions  df  contact ; 
the  expression  is  not  significant,  and  may  be  for  that  reason  the  more  admissi- 
ble, as  it  suggests  no  explanation. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  contact-decompositions  alluded  to  are  some- 
times mixed  up  with  other  effects,  which  are,  in  reality,  much  more  intelligi- 
ble, as  the  action  of  finely-divided  platinum  upon  certain  gaseous  mixtures,  in 
which  the  solid  really  seems  to  have  the  power  of  condensing  the  gas  upon 
its  greatly,  extended  surface,  and  thereby  inducing  combination  by  bringing 
the  particles  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  attractions. 
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Whxit  a  voltaic  current  of  considerable  power  is  made  to  traverse  various 
compound  liquids,  a  separation  of  the  elements  of  these  liquids  ensues;  pn> 
vided  that  the  liquid  be  capable  of  conducting  a  current  of  a  certain  degree 
of  energy,  its  decomposition  almost  always  follows. 

The  elements  are  disengaged  solely  at  the  limiting  surfaces  of  the  liquid  ; 
where,  according  to  the  common  mode  of  speech,  the  current  enters  and 
leaves  the  latter,  all  the  intermediate  portions  being  perfectly  quiescent.  In 
addition,  the  elements  are  not  separated  indifferently  and  at  random  at  these 
two  surfaces,  but,  on  the  contrary,  make  their  appearance  with  perfect  uni- 
formity and  constancy  at  one  or  the  other,  according  to  their  chemical  cha- 
racter, namely,  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  acids,  &c.,  at  the  surface  connected  with 
the  copper  or  positive  end  of  the  battery ;  hydrogen,  the  metals,  &c.,  at  the  sur- 
face in  connection  with  the  zinc  or  negative  extremity  of  the  arrangement. 

The  terminations  of  the  battery  itself,  usually,  but  by  no  means  necessarily, 
of  metal,  are  designated  as  poles  or  ekclrodes,*  as  by  their  intervention  the 
liquid  to  be  experimented  on  is  made  a  part  of  the  circuit.     The  process  of 
decomposition  by  the  current  is  called  ekctrolysistf  and  the  liquids,  which 
when  thus  treated  yield  up  their  elements,  are  denominated  electrolytes. 

When  a  pair  of  platinum  plates  are  plunged  into  a  glass  of  water,  to  which 
a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol  have  been  added,  and  the  plates  connected  by 
wires  with  the  extremities  of  an  active  battery,  oxygen  is  disengaged  at  the 
positive  electrode,  and  hydrogen  at  the  negative,  in  the  proportions  of  one 
measure  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter  nearly.  This  experiment  has  be- 
fore been  de8cribed.l|! 

A  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with  a  little  Saxon  blue  (indigo), 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  yields  hydrogen  on  the  negative  side,  and 
chlorine  on  the  positive,  the  indigo  then  becoming  bleached. 

Iodide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  water  is  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  with  still  greater  ease;  the  free  iodine  at  the  positive  side  can  be  recog- 
nized by  its  brown  color,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  little  gelatinous  starch. 

Every  liquid  is  not  an  electrolyte;  many  refuse  to  conduct,  and  no  decom* 
position  can  then  occur.  Alcohol,  ether,  numerous  essential  oils,  and  other 
products  of  organic  chemistry,  besides  a  few  saline  inorganic  compounds  act 
in  this  manner,  and  completely  arrest  the  current  of  a  very  powerful  battery. 
It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  and  well  deserves  attention,  that  very  nearly,  if  not 
all  the  substances  acknowledged  to  be  susceptible  of  electrolytic  ^lecomposi- 
tion  belong  to  one  class ;  they  are  all  binary  compounds,  containing  single 
equivalents  of  their  components,  the  latter  being  strongly  opposed  to  each 
other  in  their  chemical  relations,  and  held  together  by  very  powerful  affinities. 

The  amount  of  power  required  to  eiSect  decomposition  varies  greatly;  so* 

#  From  nXtKTfoVt  and  oJof,  a  way. 

t  From  qXfXTMy,  and  Xu«|  I  loose, 
i  Page  113. 
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Intion  of  iodide  of  potassium,  melted~  chloride  of  lea4»  solution  of  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  water  mixed  with  a  little  oil  of  vitriol  and  pure  water,  demand  in 
this  respect  very  different  degrees  of  electrical  force,  the  resistance  to  decom- 
position increasing  from  the  first-mentioned  substance  to  the  last. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  indispensable  conditions  of  electrolysis  is 
fluidity ;  bodies  which  when  reduced  to  the  liquid  condition  freely  conduct 
and  as  freely  suffer  decomposition,  become  absolute  insulators  to  the  electricity 
of  the  battery  when  they  become  solid.  Chloride  of  lead  offers  a  good  illus- 
tration of  this  fact;  when  fused  in  a  little  porcelain  crucible  it  gives  up  its 
elements  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  a  galvanometer  interposed  somewhere  in 
the  circuit  is  strongly  affected.  But  when  the  source  of  heat  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  salt  suffered  to  solidify,  all  signs  of  decomposition  cease,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  magnetic  needle  reassumes  its  natural  position.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  thinnest  film  of  ice  completely  arrests  the  current  of  a 
powerful  voltaic  apparatus;  the  instant  the  ice  is  liquefied  at  any  one  point, 
so  that  water-communication  may  be  restored  between  the  electrodes,  the 
current  again  passes,  and  decomposition  occurs.  Fusion  by  heat,  and  solu- 
tion in  aqueous  liquids,  answer  the  purpose  equally  well.  A  fiuid  substance 
may  conduct  a  strong  current  of  electricity  without  being  decomposed ;  there 
are  a  few  examples  already  known ;  the  electrolysis  of  a  solid  is,  from  its 
physical  properties,  of  course  out  of  the  question. 

Liquids  often  exhibit  the  property  of  conduction  for  currents  strong  enough 
to  be  indicated  by  the  galvanometer,  but  yet  incapable  of  causing  decomposi- 
tion in  the  manner  described.  These  currents  tnay  be  conveyed  through  ex- 
tensive masses  of  liquids;  the  latter  seem,  under  these  circumstances,  to  con- 
duct aAer  the  manner  of  metals,  without  perceptible  molecular  change. 

The  metallic  terminations  of  the  battery,  the  poles  or  electrodes,  have,  in 
themselves,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  attractive  or  repulsive  power  for  the 
elements  sooAen  separated  at  their  surfaces.  Finely-divided  metal  suspended 
in  water,  or  chlorine  held  in  solution  in  that  liquid,  shows  not  the  least  symp- 
tom of  a  tendency  to  accumulate  around  them;  a  single  dementis  altogether 
unaffected,  directly  at  least;  severance  from  previous  combination  is  re- 
quired, in  order  that  this  appearance  should  be  exhibited. 

It  is  necessary  to  examine  the  process  of  electrolysis  a  little  more  closely. 
When  a  portion  of  water,  for  example,  is  subjected  to  decomposition  in  a 
glass  vessel  with  parallel  sides,  oxygen  is  disengaged  at  the  positive  electrode, 
and  hydrogen  at  the  negative;  the  gases  are  perfectly  pure  and  unmixed.  If, 
while  the  decomposition  is  rapidly  proceeding,  the  intervening  water  be 
examined  by  a  beatfi  of  light,  or  by  other  means,  not  the  slightest  disturb- 
ance or  movement  of  any  kind  will  be  perceived,  nothing  like  currents  in 
the  liquid  or  bodily  transfer  of  gas  from  one  part  to  another  can  be  detected  ; 
and  yet  two  portions  of  water,  separated  perhaps  by  an  interval  of  four  or 
five  inches,  may  be  respectively  evolving  pure  oxygen  and  pure  hydrogen. 

There  is,  it  would  seem,  but  one  mode  of  explaining  this  and  all  similar 
cases  of  regular  electrolytic  decomposition ;  this  is  by  assuming  that  all  the 
particles  of  water  between  the  electrodes,  and  by  which  the  current  is  con- 
veyed, simultaneously  suffer  decomposition,  the  hydrogen  traveling  in  one 
direction,  and  the  oxygen  in  the  other.  The  neighboring  elements,  thus 
brought  into  close  proximity,  unite  and  reproduce  water,  again  destined  to  be 
decomposed  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  change.  In  this  manner,  each  par- 
ticle of  hydrogen  may  be  made  to  travel  in  one  direction,  by  becoming  suc- 
cessively united  to  each  particle  of  oxygen  between  itself  and  the  negative 
electrode;  when  it  reaches  the  latter,  finding  no  disengaged  particle  of  oxy- 
gen for  its  reception,  it  is  rejected  as  it  were  from  the  series,  and  thrown  off 
in  a  separate  state.    The  same  thing  happens  to  each  particle  of  oxygen,  which 
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at  the  same  time  passes  continually  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  combining 
successively  with  each  particle  of  hydrogen,  that  moment  separated,  with 
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Water  in  usual  state. 

whicH  it  meets,  until  at  length  it  arrives  at  the  positive  plate  or  wire,  and 
is  disengaged.  A  succession  of  particles  of  hydrogen  are  thus  continually 
thrown  off  from  the  decomposing  mass  at  one  extremity,  and  a  corre- 
sponding succession  of  particles  of  oxygen  at  the  other.  The  power  of 
the  current  is  exerted  with  equal  energy  in  every  part  of  the  liquid  con- 
ductor, although  its  effects  only  become  manifest  at  the  very  extremities. 
The  action  is  one  of  a  purely  molecular  or  internal  nature,  and  the  me- 
tal terminations  of  the  battery  merely  serve  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
connection  between  the  latter  and  the  liquid  to  be  decomposed.  The 
figures  125  and  126  are  intended  to  assist  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  who 
must  at  the  same  time  avoid  regarding  them  in  any  other  light  than  that  of 
a  somewhat  figurative  mode  of  representing  the  curious  phenomena  described. 
The  circles  are  intended  to  indicate  the  elements,  and  are  distinguished  by 
their  respective  symbols. 

Fig.  126. 


Water  undergoing  electrolysis. 

A  distinction  is  to  be  carefully  drawn  between  true  and  regular  electroly- 
sis,  and  what  is  called  secondary  decomposition,  brought  about  by  the  reaction 
of  the  bodies  so  eliminated  upon  the  surrounding  fiuid,  or  upon  the  substance 
of  the  electrodes ;  hence  the  advantage  of  platinum  for  the  latter  purpose 
when  electrolytic  actions  are  to  be  studied  in  their  greatest  simplicity,  that 
metal  being  scarcely  attacked  by  any  ordinary  agents.  When,  for  example,  a 
solution  of  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  the  current  between 
platinum  plates,  metallic  lead  is  deposited  at  the  negative  side,  and  a  brown 
powder,  peroxide  of  lead,  at  the  positive  :  the  latter  substance  is  the  result  of 
a  secondary  action  ;  it  proceeds,  in  fact,  from  the  nascent  oxygen  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  liberation  reacting  upon  the  protoxide  of  lead  present  in  the  salt, 
and  converting  it  into  peroxide,  which  is  insoluble  in  the  dilute  acid.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  when  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  seem  to  be 
decomposed  by  the  current,  the  effect  is  really  due  to  the  water  they  contain 
becoming  decomposed,  and  reacting  by  its  hydrogen  upon  the  acid,  for  these 
bodies  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  electrolytes,  as  already  specified,  and 
would  prolably  refuse  to  conduct  could  they  be  examined  in  an  anhydrous 
condition. 

It  has  generally  been  thought  that  the  deposition  of  metal  by  the  current 
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must  be  considered  as  the  consequence  of  a  secondary  action,  as  when  a  so- 
lution of  sulphate  of  copper  is  electrolyzed,  and  copper  reduced  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  negative  electrode.  This  has  been  considered  to  arise  from  the 
water  and  sulphate  of  the  oxide  being  simultaneously  decomposed,  and  the 
subsequent  action  of  the  hydrogen  upon  the  oxide  of  copper,  by  which  the 
latter  became  reduced  to  the  metallic  state ;  but  although  this  explanation  has 
been  rendered  very  doubtful  by  recent  investigation,  and  a  great  number  of 
cases  of  supposed  secondary  action  thus  referred  to  direct  electrolysis,  many 
indubitable  examples  of  the  phenomenon  referred  to  yet  remain. 

If  a  number  of  diflerent  electrolytes,  such  as  acidulated  water,  iodide  of 
potassium,  fused  chloride  of  lead,  &c.,  be  arranged  in  a  series,  and  the  same 
current  be  made  to  traverse  the  whole,  all  will  suffer  decomposition  at  the 
same  time,  but  by  no  means  to  the  same  amount.  If  arrangements  be  made 
by  which  the  quantities  of  the  eliminated  elements  can  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained, it  will  be  found,  when  the  decomposition  has  proceeded  to  some 
extent,  that  these  latter  will  have  been  disengaged  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  the 
chemical  equivalents.  The  same  current  which  decomposes  9  parts  of  water 
will  separate  into  their  elements  165  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium,  139  parts 
of  chloride  of  lead,  &c.  Hence  the  very  important  conclusion:  The  action 
of  the  current  is  perfectly  definite  in  its  nature,  producing  a  fixed  and  constant 
amount  of  decomposition,  expressed  in  each  electrolyte  by  the  value  of  its 
chemical  equivalent. 

From  a  very  extended  series  of  experiments,  based  on  this  and  other  me- 
thods of  research,  Mr.  Faraday  was  enabled  to  draw  the  general  inference 
that  effects  of  chemical  decomposition  were  always  proportionate  to  the  quan- 
tity of  circulating  electricity,  and  might  be  taken  as  an  accurate  and  trust- 
worthy measure  of  the  latter.  Guided  by  this 
highly  important  principle,  he  constructed  his 
voltameter,  an  instrument  which  has  rendered 
the  greatest  service  to  electrical  science.  TJiis 
is  merely  an  arrangement  by  which  a  little 
acidulated  water  is  decomposed  by  the  current, 
the  gas  evolved  being  collected  and  measured. 
By  placing  such  an  instrument  in  any  part  of 
the  circuit,  the  quantity  of  electric  force  neces- 
sary to  produce  any  given  effect  can  be  at  once 
estimated;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  any  required 
amount  of  the  latter  can  be,  as  it  were,  mea- 
sured out  and  adjusted  to  the  object  in  view. 
The  voltameter  has  received  many  different 
forms;  one  of  the  most  extensively  useful  is 
that  figured,  in  which  the  platinum  plates  are 
separated   by  a  very  small  interval,  and  the 

gas  is  collected  in  a  graduated  jar  standing  on  the  shelf  of  the  pneumatic 
trough,  the  tube  of  the  instrument,  which  is  filled  to  the  neck  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  being  passed  beneath  the  jar. 

The  decompositions  of  the  voltaic  battery  can  be  effected  by  the  electricity 
of  the  common  machine,  by  that  developed  by  magnetic  action,  and  by  that 
of  animal  origin,  but  to  an  extent  incomparably  more  minute.  This  arises 
from  the  very  small  quantity  of  electricity  set  in  motion  by  the  machine, 
although  its  tension,  that  is,  power  of  overcoming  obstacles,  and  passing 
through  imperfect  conductors,  is  exceedingly  great.  A  pair  of  small  wires  of 
zinc  and  platinum,  dipping  into  a  single  drop  of  dilute  acid,  develop  far  more 
electricity,  to  judge  from  the  chemical  effects  of  such  an  arrangement,  than 
very  many  turns  of  a  large  plate  electrical  machine  in  high  action.     Never- 


Fig.  127. 
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theless,  polar  or  electrolytic  decomposition  can  be  distinctly  and  satisfactorily 
effected  by  the  latter,  although  on  a  minute  scale. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  laid  down,  the  study  of  the  voltaic 
battery  may  be  resumed  and  completed.  In  the  first  place,  two  very  differ- 
ent views  have  been  held  concerning  the  source  of  the  electrical  disturbance 
in  that  apparatus.  Volta  himself  ascribed  it  to  mere  contact  of  dissimilar 
metals  ^  to  what  was  denominated  an  eUctro-matioe  force,  called  into  being  by 
such  contact;  the  liquid  merely  serving  the  purpose  of  a  conductor  between 
one  pair  of  metals  and  that  succeeding.  Proof  was  supposed  to  be  given  of 
the  fundamental  position  by  an  experiment  in  which  discs  of  zinc  and  cop- 
per attached  to  insulating  handles,  after  being  brought  into  close  contact,  were 
found,  by  the  aid  of  a  very  delicate  gold-leaf  electroscope,  to  be  in  opposite 
electrical  states.  It  appears,  however,  fhat  the  more  carefully  this  experiment 
is  made,  the  smaller  is  the  effect  observed ;  and  hence  it  is  judged  highly 
probable  that  the  whole  may  be  due  to  accidental  causes,  against  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  guard. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  observation  was  soon  made  that  the  power  of  the 
battery  always  bore  some  kind  of  proportion  to  the  chemical  action  upon  the 
zinc ;  that,  for  instance,  when  pure  water  was  used  the  effect  was  extremely 
feeble;  with  solution  of  salt,  it  became  much  greater;  and,  lastly,  with  dilute 
acid,  greatest  of  all;  so  that  some  relation  evidently  existed  between  the 
chemical  effect  upon  the  metal,  and  the  evolution  of  electrical  force. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Faraday  and  Professor  Daniell  have  given  very 
great  support  to  the  chemical  theory,  by  showing  that  contact  of  dissimilar 
metals  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  call  into  being  powerful  electrical  currents, 

and  that  the  development  of  electrical  force  is  not  only  in 
Fig.  128.  some  way  connected  with  the  chemical  action  of  the  liquid 

of  the  battery,  but  that  it  is  always  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
latter.  One  very  beautiful  experiment,  in  which  decompo- 
sition of  iodide  of  potassiurq  by  real  electrolysis  is  performed 
by  a  current  generated  without  any  contact  of  dissimilar 
metals,  can  be  thus  made : — A  plate  of  zinc  is  bent  at  a 
right  angle,  and  cleaned  by  rubbing  with  sand-paper.  A 
plate  of  platinum  has  a  wire  of  the  same  metal  attached  to 
it  by  carefully  riveting,  and  the  latter  bent  into  an  arch.  A 
piece  of  folded  filter  paper  is  wetted  with  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  placed  upon  the  zinc;  the  platinum  plate 
is  arranged  opposite  to  the  latter,  with  the  end  of  its  wire 
resting  upon  the  paper,  and  then  the  pair  plunged  into  a 
glass  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of 
nitric.  A  brown  spot  of  iodine  becomes  in  a  moment  evi- 
dent beneath  the  extremity  of  the  platinum  wire;  that  is,  at  the  positive  side 
of  the  arrangement. 

A  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  chemical  view  is  founded  on  the  easily 
proved  fact,  that  the  direction  of  the  current  is  determined  by  the  kind  of 
action  upon  the  metals,  the  one  least  attacked  being  always  positive.  Let  two 
polished  plates,  the  one  iron  and  the  other  copper,  be  connected  by  wires 
with  a  galvanometer,  and  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  sul- 
phuret.  The  needle,  in  a  moment,  indicates  a  powerful  current,  passing  from 
the  copper,  through  the  liquid,  to  the  iron,  and  back  again  through  the  wire. 
Let  the  plates  be  now  removed,  cleaned,  and  plunged  into  dilute  acid ;  the 
needle  is  again  driven  round,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  current  now 
passing  from  the  iron,  through  the  liquid,  to  the  cibpper.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  copper  is  acted  upon,  and  not  the  iron ;  in  the  second,  these  conditions  are 
reversed,  and  with  them  the  direction  of  the  current. 
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The  metals  employed  in  the  practical  constKiction  of  voltaic  batteries  are 
zinc  for  the  active  metal,  and  copper,  silver,  or,  still  better,  platinum  for  the 
inactive  one;  the  greater  the  difference  of  oxidability,  the  better  the  arrange- 
ment. The  liquid  is  either  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  sometimes  mixed  with  a 
little  nitric,  or  occasionally,  where  very  slow  and  long-continued  action  is 
wanted,  salt  and  water.  To  obtain  the  maximum  effect  of  the  apparatus 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  zinc,  that  metal  must  be  employed  in  a  pure 
state,  or  its  surface  must  be  covered  by  an  amalgam  of  mercury,  which  in  its 
electrical  relations  closely  resembles  the  pure  metal.  The  zinc  is  easily 
brought  into  this  condition  by  wetting  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
rubbing  a  little  mercury  over  it  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rag  tied  to  a  stick. 

Tbe  principle  of  the  compound  battery  is,  perhaps,  best  seen  in  the  crown 
of  cups:  by  each  alternation  of  zinc,  fluid,  and  copper,  the  current  is  urged 
forwards  with  increased  energy,  its  intensity  is  augmented,  but  the  actual 
amount  of  electrical  force  thrown  into  the  current  formed  is  not  increased. 
The  quantity,  estimated  by  its  decomposing  power,  is,  in  fact,  determined  by 
that  of  the  smallest  and  least  active  pair  of  plates,  the  quantity  of  electricity, 
in  every  part  or  section  of  the  circuit,  being  exactly  equal.  Hence,  large  and 
small  plates,  batteries  strongly  and  weakly  charged,  can  never  be  connected 
without  great  loss  of  power. 

When  a  battery,  either  simple  or  compound,  constructed  with  pure  or  with 
amalgamated  zinc,  is  charged  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  number  of  highly 
interesting  phenomena  may  be  observed.  While  the  circuit  remains  broken 
the  zinc  is  perfectly  inactive,  no  water  is  decomposed,  no  hydrogen  liberated; 
but  the  moment  the  connection  is  completed  torrents  of  hydrogen  arise,  not 
from  the  zinc,  but  from  the  copper  or  platinum  surfaces  alone,  while  the  zinc 
undergoes  tranquil  and  imperceptible  oxidation  and  solution.  Thus,  exactly 
the  same  effects  are  seen  to  occur  in  every  active  cell  of  a  closed  circuit, 
which  are  witnessed  in  a  portion  of  water  undergoing  electrolysis ;  the  oxygen 
appears  at  the  positive  side,  with  respect  to  the  current,  and  the  hydrogen  at 
the  negative ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  oxygen,  instead  of  being  set 
free,  combines  with  the  zinc.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  real  case  of  electrolysis,  and 
electrolytes  alone  are  available  as  exciting  liquids. 

Common  zinc  is  very  readily  attacked  and  dissolved  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid ;  and  this  is  usually  supposed  to  arise  from  the  formation  of  a  multitude 
of  little  voltaic  circles,  by  the  aid  of  particles  of  foreign  metals  or  plumbago, 
partially  embedded  in  the  zinc.  This  gives  rise  in  the  battery  to  what  is  called 
local  action,  by  which,  in  the  common  forms  of  apparatus,  three-fourths  or 
more  of  the  metal  are  often  consumed,  without  contributing  in  the  least  to  the 
general  effect,  but,  on  the  contrary,  injuring  the  latter  to  some  extent.  This 
evil  is  got  rid  of  by  amalgamating  the  surface. 

From  experiments  very  carefully  made  with  a  "  dissected"  battery  of  pe- 
culiar construction,  in  which  local  action  was  completely  avoided,  it  has  been 
distinctly  proved  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  set  in  motion  by  the  battery 
varies  exactly  with  the  zinc  dissolved.  .  Coupling  this  fact  with  that  of  the 
definite  action  of  the  current,  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  a  perfect  battery  of 
this  kind  is  employed  to  decompose  water,  in  order  to  evolve  J  grain  of 
hydrogen  from  the  latter,  33  grains  of  zinc  must  be  oxidized  and  its  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  hydrogen  disengaged  in  each  active  cell  of  the  battery.  That 
is  to  say,  that  the  electrical  force  generated  by  the  oxidation  of  an  equivalent 
of  zinc  in  the  battery,  is  capable  ^f  effecting  the  decomposition  of  an  equiva- 
lent of  water,  or  any  other  electrolyte,  out  of  it. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  important  discovery;  it  serves  to  show,  in  the  most 
striking  manner,  the  intimate  nature  of  the  connection  between  chemical  and 
electrical  forces,  and  their  remarkable  quantitative  or  equivalent  relations.     It 
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almost  seems,  to  use  an  expression  of  Mr.  Faraday,  as  if  a  transfer  of  chemical 
force  took  place  through  the  substance  of  solid  metallic  conductors;  that 
chemical  actions,  called  into  play  in  one  portion  of  the  circuit,  could  be  made 
at  pleasure  to  exhibit  their  effects  without  loss  or  diminution  in  any  other. 
There  is  an  hypothesis,  not  of  recent  date,  long  countenanced  and  supported 
by  the  illustrious  Berzelius,  which  refers  all  chemical  phenomena  to  electrical 
forces;  which  supposes  that  bodies  combine  because  they  are  in  opposite 
electrical  states;  even  the  heat  and  light  accompanying  chemical  union  may 
be.  to  a  certain  extent,  accounted  for  in  this  manner.  In  short,  we  are  in 
such  a  position  that  either  may  be  assumed  as  cause  or  effect ;  it  may  be  that 
electricity  is  merely  a  form  or  modification  of  ordinary  chemical  affinity;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  all  chemical  action  is  a  manifestation  of  electrical 
force. 

One  of  the  most  useful  forms  of  the  common  voltaic  battery  is  that  con- 
trived by  Dr.  Wollaston.  The  copper  is  made  completely  to  encircle  the  zinc 
plate,  except  at  the  edges,  the  two  metals  being  kept  apart  by  pieces  of  cork 
or  wood.  Each  zinc  is  soldered  to  the  preceding  copper,  and  the  whole 
screwed  to  a  bar  of  dry  mahogany,  so  that  the  plates  can  be  lifted  into 
or  out  of  the  acid,  which  is  contained  in  an  earthenware  trough,  divided  into 
separate  cells.  The  liquid  consists  of  a  mixture  of  100  parts  water,  2J  parts 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  2  parts  commercial  nitric  acid,  all  by  measure.  A  number 
of  such  batteries  are  easily  connected  together  by  straps  of  sheet  copper,  and 
admit  of  being  put  into  action  with  great  ease. 

Fig.  129. 


There  are  many  serious  evils  felt  even  in  this,  the  best  of  the  old  forms  of 
voltaic  apparatus ;  the  local  action  is  very  great,  and  the  diminution  of  power 
extremely  rapid,  the  effects  of  first  emersion  being  sometimes  ten  times  greater 
than  those  observed  when  the  battery  has  been  a  little  time  in  use.  There 
are  several  causes  which  concur  in  producing  this  disagreeable  result,  such  as 
the  adhesion  of  hydrogen,  in  bubbles,  to  the  surface  of  the  copper ;  the  pre- 
cipitation of  metallic  zinc  upon  the  latter,  and  others  perhaps  less  obvious. 
An  instrumentof  immense  value  for  purposes  of  electro-chemical  research,  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  maintain  powerful  and  equable  currents  for  many  suc- 
cessive hours,  has  been  contrived  by  Professor  Daniell.  Each  cell  of  this 
"  constant"  battery  consists  of  a  copper  cylinder  3^  inches  in  diameter,  and  of 
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18   inches.     Tha  zinc   ig  Fig.  130. 

roil  i  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
refully  BmBlKamBied,   and  sjspended   in  ihe 
oentce  of  Ihe  cylinder.    A  second  cell  of  porous  earth- 

eawace  or  animal  membrane  iniervenej  beiween  the  + 

zinc  and  the  copper;  this  ia  Slled  wilh  a  miiiuce  oC  1 
part  by  measme  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  8  of  water,  and 
the  exterior  space  witli  the  same  liquid,  saturated  wiib 
sulphate  of  copper.  A  aon  of  little  colander  is  filled 
to  the  toti  of  the  celt,  in  which  ciystats  of  the  sulphate 
of  copper  are  placed,  so  That  the  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion may  remain  unimpaired.  When  a  communioalion 
is  made  by  a  wire  between  the  rod  and  the  cylinder, 
B  powerful  current  is  produced,  which  may  be  exalted 
in  intensity  to  almost  any  amount  by  connecting  a  iiiffi- 
cienl  number  of  such  cells  into  a  series,  on  the  principle 
of  the  crown  of  cups,  the  copper  of  the  tlrsl  being  at- 
tached to  the  zino  of  the  second.  Ten  such  alternations 
constitute  a  very  powerful  apparatus,  which  has  the 
great  advantage  of  retaining  its  ene^E7  undiminished  for 
a  lengthened  period.  The  interior  of  the  oyhtider  be- 
come* covered  with  a  compact  deposit  of  reduced  cop-  p.  ._. 
per;  no  gas  is  disengaged,  and  there  is  no  local  action  ^' 

The  battery  of  Professor  Grove  is  another  very  beau-  — 
tifiil  combination,  in  which  a  principle  of  considerable 
importance  ia  called  prominently  into  play,  namely,  the 
diminution  of  rttatana  to  the  paas^e  of  the  current  in 
the  electrolyte  by  the  afllnily  of  one  of  the  elements  of 
the  latter,  or  of  some  assooiaied  substance,  for  the  liber- 
Bled  hydrogen. 

One  of  ibe  cells  in  this  battery  ia  represented  in  ihe 
margin,  in  section.  The  zinc  plalo  ia  bent  round,  so  aa 
to  present  a  double    surface,  imd  well  amalgamated; 

filled  with  strong  nitric  acid.and  the  whole  is  immersed 
in  a  uiiiture  of  1  pan  by  measure  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  6 
of  water,  contained  either  in  one  of  Ihe  cells  of  Wol- 
laston's  trough,  or  in  a  separate  cell  of  glazed  porcelain,  made  for  the  purpose. 
The  apparatus  is  completed  by  a  plale  of  platinum  foil  which  dips  into  tbe 
nitric  acid,  and  forms  tha  positive  side  of  the  arrangement.  With  ten  such 
pairs,  eipeii  men  IS  of  decomposition,  ignition  of  wires,  the  light  between  char- 
coal  points,  &e.,  can  be  exhibited  wilh  great  brilliancy,  while  the  battery  itself 
is  ypry  compact  and  portable,  and  to  a  great  extent,  constant  in  its  action.  The 
tine,  as  in  the  case  of  Prafessor  Daniell's  battery,  is  only  consumed  while  tha 
current  paaaea,  so  that  the  apparatus  may  be  arranged  an  hour  or  two  before 
it  is  required  for  use,  which  is  often  a  matter  of  great  convenience.  The 
nitric  acid  aupptcssea  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen,  becoming  thereby  slowly 
deoxidized  and  converted  into  nitrous  acid,  which  at  first  remains  dissolved, 
but  after  some  time  begins  to  be  disengaged  from  the  porous  cells  in  dense  red 
fumes;  this  conslimtes  the  only  serious  drawbaclito  this  excellent  instrument. 

Profeasor  Bunsen  haa  modified  the  Grove  bsttery  by  substituting  for  the  pla- 
tinum dense  charcoal  or  coke,  which  ia  an  excellent  conductor  of  eleclriciiy. 
It  is  probable  that  no  economy  or  advantage  is  gained  by  this  alteration. 

Mr.  Smce  has  contrived  an  ingenious  battery,  in  which  silver  covered  with 
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a  ihiD  coating  of  finely  divided  metallic  platinum  in  employed  id  association 
with  arnalgamaied  zinc  and  diluiB  sulphuric  acid.  The  tough  surface  appears 
10  permit  the  ready  disengagement  of  the  bubbles  of  hydrngea. 

Within  the  lasl  nine  or  ten  years,  several  very  beautiful  and  aucoeaaful  ap- 
plications  or  voltaic  electricity  have  been  made,  which  may  ba  sligbdy 
mentioned.  Mr.  Spencer  and  Professor  Jacobi  have  employed  it  in  copying, 
or  rather  in  multiplying,  engraved  plates  and  medals,  by  depositing  upon  their 
surfaces  a  thin  coaling  of  metallic  copper,  which,  when  separated  from  the 
original,  exhibits,  in  reverse,  a  most  faithful  representation  of  the  latter.  By 
using  this  in  its  turn  as  a  mould  or  matrix,  an  absolutely 
Fig.  132.  perfect /oc-iimifc  of  the  plate  or  medal  is  obtained.  In  the 
former  case,  the  impressions  taken  on  paper  are  quite  indis- 
/I  linguiahabla  from  those  direody  derived  from  the  work  of  the 

ariisi;  and  as  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  tltctrolypt 
plates  which  can  be  thus  produced,  engravings  of  the  most 
beautiful  description  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  The 
copper  is  very  lough,  and  bears  the  acuou  of  ihe  press  perfectly 

The  apparatus  used  in  ihisaud  many  similar  processes  is  of 
the  simplest  possible  kind.  A  trough  or  eel  I  of  wood  is  divided 
by  a  porous  diaphragm,  made  of  a  very  thin  piece  of  sycamore, 
into  two  pans;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  put  on  one  side,  and  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  sometimes  mixed  with 
a  little  acid, on  the  other.  A  plate ofzinc  is  soldered  to  a  wire 
ir  strap  of  copper,  the  other  end  of  which  is  secured  bysii 


engra 


r   plat 


The 


solution  of  sulghate,  and  the  zinc  in  the 

acid.    To   prevent  deposition  of 

copper  on  the  back  of  the  copper  plate,  tha 

portion  is  covered  with  varnish. 

For  medals  and  small  works,  a  porous  earl 

en  ware  cell,  placed  in  a  jelly-jar. 

may  be  used. 

Other  metals  may  be  precipilated   in   Ih 

same  manner,  in  a  smooth  and 

compact  form,  by  the  use  of  certain  preca 

lions  which   hove  been  gathered 

by  experience.  Electro  gilding  and  plating  ai 
and  in  great  perfeciion  by  Messrs.  Elkinglon  and  olliers.  Even  non-conduct- 
ing'bodies,  as  aealingwai  and  plaster  of  Paris,  may  be  coated  with  metal;  it 
is  only  necessary,  as  Mr-  Murray  has  shown,  to  rub  over  them  Ibe  thinnest 
possible  film  of  plumbago.     Seals  may  thus  be  copied  in  a  very  few  hours 

>  M.  Beeqoerel,  several  years  ago,  published  an  eiceedingly  interesting  ac- 
count of  certain  experiments,  in  which  crystallized  metals. 
Fig.  133,  oxides,  antt  other  insoluble  substances  had  been  produced  by 
the  slow  and  continuous  action  of  feeble  electrical  currents, 
kept  up  for  months,  or  even  years.  These  produott  exactly 
resembled  natural  minerals,  and,  indeed,  the  experiments 
threw  great  light  on  the  formation  of  the  lauer  widiin  lh« 
earth.' 

The  common  but  very  pleasing  experiment  of  the  had  trt* 
is  greatly  dependent  on  electrochemical  action.  When  a 
piece  of  zinc  is  suspended  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
the  first  effect  is  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  latier, 
and  the  deposition  of  metallic  lead  upon  Ibe  surface  of  the 
zinc;  it  is  simply  a  displacement  of  a  metal  by  a  more  ox- 
idable  one.  The  change  does  not,  however,  stop  here; 
metallic  lead  is  still  deposited  in  large  and  beautiful  plates 
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upon  that  first  thrown  down,  until  the  solution  becomes  exhausted,  or  the  zinc 
entirely  disappears.  The  first  portions  of  lead  form  with  the  zinc  a  voltaic 
arrangement  of  sufficient  power  to  decompose  the  salt,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  the  latter  is  placed,  the  metal  is  precipitated  upon 
the  negative  portion,  that  is,  the  lead,  while  the  oxygen  and  acid  are  taken  up 
by  the  zinc. 

Professor  Grove  has  contrived  a  battery  in  which  an  electrical  current,  of 
sufficient  intensity  to  decompose  water,  is  produced  by  the  reaction  of  oxygen 
upon  hydrogen.  Each  element  of  this  interesting  apparatus  consists  of  a  pair 
of  glass  tubes  to  contain  the  gases,  dipping  into  a  vessel  of  acidulated  water. 
Both  tubes  contain  platinum  plates,  covered  with  a  rough  deposit  of  finely- 
divided  platinum,  and  furnished  with  conducting  wires,  which  pass  through 
the  tops  or  sides  of  the  tubes,  and  are  hermetically  sealed  into  the  latter. 
When  the  tubes  are  charged  with  oxygen  on  the  one  side  and  hydrogen  on 
the  other,  and  the  wirejs  connected  with  a  galvanoscope,  the  needle  of  the 
instrument  becomes  instantly  affected;  and  when  ten  or  more  are  combined 
in  a  series,  the  oxygen-tube  of  the  one  with  the  hydrogen-tube  of  the  next, 
&c.,  while  the  terminal  wires  dip  into  acidulated  water,  a  rapid  stream  of 
minute  bubbles  from  either  wire  indicates  the  decomposition  of  the  liquid ; 
and  when  the  experiment  is  made  with  a  small  voltameter,  it  is  found  that 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  disengaged  exactly  equal  in  amount  the  quantjfties 
absorbed  by  the  act  of  combination  in  each  tube  of  the  battery. 
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Tbk  qietals  oonstitufee  tbe  seooiad  and  hifger  group  of  elementary  bodies. 
A  great  number  of  these  are  of  retj  rare  occurrence,  being  found  only  in  a 
few  scarce  minerals ;  others  are  more  abundant,  and  some  few  almost  uni- 
versally diffused  throughout  the  whole  globe.  Some  of  these  bodies  are  of 
most  importance  when  in  the  metallic  state ;  others  when  in  combination, 
chiefly  as  oxides,  the  metals  themselves  being  almost  unknown.  Many  are 
used  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts,  and  are  essentially  connected  with  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

If  arsenic  and  tellurium  be  included,  the  metals  amount  to  forty*nine  in 
number. 

Physical  Properties. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  striking  characters 
possessed  by  the  metals  is  their  peculiar  lustre ;  this  is  so  characteristic,  that 
the  expression  metallic  lustre  has  passed  into  common  speech.  This  property 
is  no  doubt  connected  with  the  extraordinary  degree  of  opacity  which  the 
metals  present  in  every  instance.  The  thinnest  leaves  or  plates,  the  edges 
of  crystalline  laminae,  arrest  the  passage  of  light  in  the  most  complete  man- 
ner. An  exception  to  this  rule  is  usually  made  in  favor  of  gold4eaf,  which 
when  held  up  to  the  day  exhibits  a  greenish  color,  as  if  it  were  really  en- 
dued with  a  certain  degree  of  translucency ;  the  metallic  film  is,  however, 
always  so  imperfect,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  say  whether  the  observed 
effect  may  not  be  in  some  measure  due  to  multitudes  of  little  holes,  many  of 
which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

In  point  of  color,  the  metals  present  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity ;  with 
three  exceptions,  viz :  copper  and  titanium,  which  are  red,  and  gold,  which 
is  yellow,  all  these  bodies  are  included  between  the  pure  white  of  silver, 
and  the  bluish-gray  tint  of  lead  ;  bismuth,  it  is  true,  has  a  pinkish  color,  but 
it  is  very  feeble. 

The  differences  of  specific  gravity  are  very  wide,  passing  from  potassium 
and  sodium,  which  are  lighter  than  water,  to  platinum,  which  is  nearly 
twenty-one  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  that  fluid. 
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Table  of  the  specific  gmvities  of  metala  at  60^  F.* 


Platinum  .... 

.    20.98 

Gold          .... 

.     19.26 

Tungsten  .... 

.     17.60 

Mercury   .... 

.     13.57 

Palladium 

.     11.30  to  11.8 

Lead 

.     11.35 

Silver        .... 

.     10.47 

Bismuth    .... 

9.82 

Uranium 

9.00 

Copper 

8.89 

Cadmium           .         .         •         . 

8.60 

Cobalt       .... 

8.54 

Nickel 

8.28 

Iron 

7.79 

Molybdenum     .        .        •        , 

7.40 

Tin 

7.29 

Zinc 

6.86  to  7.1 

Manganese        •        .        .        . 

6.85 

Antimony          .         .         .         . 

6.70 

Tellurium          .        .        .         . 

6.11 

Arsenic              .         .         .         . 

5.88 

Titanium           .         .         .         . 

5.30 

Aluminum        .         .         .         . 

2.60t 

Magnesium       .         .         .         . 

1.70 

Sodiura              .         .         .         . 

.972 

Potassium          .         .         .         • 

.865 

The  properly  of  malleability,  or  power  of  extension  under  the  hammer,  or 
between  the  rollers  of  the  flatting-mill,  is  enjoyed  by  certain  of  the  metals  to 
a  very  jgreat  extent.  Gold-leaf  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  tenuity  to 
which  a  malleable  metal  rhay  be  brought  by  suitable  means.  The  gilding  on 
silver  wire  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  lace  is  even  thinner,  and  yet 
presents  an  unbroken  surface.  Silver  may  be  beaten  out  very  thin ;  copper 
also,  but  to  an  inferior  extent;  tin  ancji  platinum  are  easily  roll^  out  into  foil; 
iron,  palladium,  lead,  nickel,  cadmium,  the  metals  of  the  alkalis,  and  mercury, 
when  solidified,  are  also  malleable.  Zinc  may  be  placed  mid-way  between 
the  malleable  and  brittle  division ;  then  perhaps  bismuth,  and,  lastly,  such 
metals  as  antimony  and  arsenic,  which  are  altogether  destitute  of  mallea- 
bility. 

The  specific  gravity  of  malleable  metals  is  usually  very  sensibly  increased 
by  pressure  or  blows,  and  the  metals  themselves  rendered  much  harder,  with 
a  tendency  to  brittleness.  This  condition  is  destroyed  and  the  former  soft 
state  restored  by  the  operation  of  annealing,  which  consists  in  heating  the 
metal  to  redness  out  of  contact  with  air  (if  it  will  bear  that  temperature 
without  fusion)  and  cooling  it  quickly  or  slowly  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  After  this  operation  it  is  found  to  possess  its  original 
specific  gravity. 

Ductility  is  a  property  distinct  from  the  last,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  the 
principle  of  tenacity,  or  power  of  resisting  tension.  The  art  of  wire-drawing 
is  one  of  great  antiquity ;   it  consists  in  drawing  rods  of  metal  through  a  sue- 


*  Dr.  Tamer's  Elements,  p.  446. 
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Fig.  134. 


cession  of  trnmpet'shaped  boles  in  a  steel  plate,  each  being 
a  little  smaller  than  its  predecessor,  until  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  fineness  is  attained.  The  metal  oAen  becomes  very 
hard  and  rigid  in  this  process,  and  is  tlien  liable  to  break ; 
this  is  remedied  by  annealing.  The  order  of  tenacity  among 
the  metals  susceptible  of  being  easily  drawn  into  wire  is 
the  following:  it  is  determined  by  observing  tlie  weights  re- 
quired to  break  asunder  wires  drawn  through  the  same 
orifice  of  the  plate. 


Iron 

Gold 

Copper 

Zinc 

Platinum 

Tin 

Silver 

Lead 

Metals  differ  as  much  in  fusibility  as  in  density;  the  following  table,  ex- 
tracted from  the  late  Dr.  Turner's  excellent  work,  will  give  an  idea  of  their 
relations  to  heat  The  melting-points  of  the  metals  which  only  fuse  at 
a  temperature  above  ignition,  and  that  of  zinc,  are  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Daniell,  having  been  observed  by  the  help  of  the  pyrometer  before  de- 
scribed : — 


Fusible  below  a  red-< 
heat 


Melting  points,  Fahrenheit. 

.'   .    ...  —39° 

136° 

190° 

.    .    .    .    .  442° 

(about)  442° 

497° 

612° 

Tellurium — rather  less  fusible  than  lead 
Arsenic — unknown 

Zinc 773° 

Antimony — ^just  below  redness 


Mercury 

Potassium 

Sodium 

Tin 

Cadmium 

Bismuth 

Lead 


Infusible  below  a 
red  heat 


rSilver 
Copper 
Gold     . 
Cast  iron 
Pure  iron 
Nickel 
Cobalt 
Manganese 
Palladium 
Molybdenum 
Uranium 
Tungsten 
Chromium 
Titanium 
Cerium 
Osmium 
Iridium 
Rhodium 
Platinum 
Columbium 


1873° 
1996° 
2016° 
2786° 


J 


Fusible  only  in  an  excellent 
wind-furnace. 


Imperfectly  melted  in 
wind-funiace. 


Infusible  in  furnace  j  fusible 
by  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe. 
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Some  metals  acquire  a  pasty  or  adhesive  state  before  beooming  fluid;  this 
is  the  case  with  iron  and  platinum,  and  also  with  the  metals  of  the  alkalis. 
It  is  this  peculiarity  which  confers  the  very  valuable  property  of  welding,  by 
which  pieces  of  iron  and  steel  are  ui\ited  without  solder,  and  the  finely- 
divided  metallic  sponge  of  platinum  converted  into  a  aolid  and  compact  bar. 

Volatility  is  possessed  by  certain  members  of  this  class,  and  perhaps  by 
all,  could  temperatures  sufficiently  elevated  be  obtained.  Mercury  boils  and 
distils  below  a  red  heat ;  potassium,  sodium,  zinc,  and  cadmium  rise  in  vapor 
when  heated  to  bright  redness ;  arsenic  and  tellurium  are  volatile. 

CHXXICAK  BXLATIOVS  OF  THl  XXTAU  ;  COHSTITUTIOV  OF  SALTS. 

Metallic  combinations  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  those  formed  by  the  union 
of  metals  among  themselves,  which  are  called  alloys,  or,  where  mercury  is 
concerned,  amalgams,  and  those  generated  by  combination  with  the  non- 
metallic  elements,  as  oxides,  chlorides,  sulphurets,  &c.  In  this  latter  case  tbe 
metallic  characters  are  very  frequently  lost  The  alloys  themselves  are 
really  true  chemical  compounds,  and  not  mere  mixtures  of  the  constituent 
metals;  their  properties  often  differ  completely  from  those  of  the  latter. 

The  oxides  of  the  metals  may  be  divided,  as  already  pointed  out,  into  three 
classes;  namely,  those  which  possess  basic  characters  more  or  less  marked, 
those  which  refuse  to  combine  with  either  acids  or  alkalis,  and  those  which 
have  distinct  add  properties.  The  strong  bases  are  all  protoxides;  they 
contain  single  equivalents  of  metal  and  oxygen ;  the  weaker  bases  are  usually 
sesquioxides,  containing  metal  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  two  equiva- 
lents of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter ;  the  peroxides  or  neutral  compounds 
are  still  richer  in  oxygen,  and,  lastly,  the  metallic  adds  contain  the  maximum 
proportion  of  that  element 

The  gradual  change  of  properties  by  increasing  proportions  of  oxygen  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  manganese. 

Symbols.  Characters. 

MnO  Strongly  basic. 

MnjO,  Feebly  basic. 

MnOg  Neutral. 

MnO,        >  Strongly 
{        acid. 


• 

Metal. 

Oxygen. 

Protoxide 

1  eq. 

1  eq. 

Deutoxlde 

2  eq. 

3  eq. 

Peroxide 

1  eq. 

2  eq. 

Manganic  acid 

1  eq. 

3  eq. 

Hype'rmanganic 

acid 

2  eq. 

7  eq. 

Mn^d, 


The  oxides  of  iron  and  chromium  present  similar,  but  less  numerous  gra- 
dations. 

When  a  powerful  oxygen-acid  and  a  powerful  metallic  base  are  united  in 
such  proportions  that  they  exactly  destroy  each  other's  properties,  the  result- 
ing salt  is  said  to  be  neutral;  it  is  incapable  of  affecting  vegetable  colours. 
Now,  in  all  these  well  characterized  neutral  salts,  a  constant  and  very  remarka- 
ble relation  is  observed  to  exist  between  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  base, 
and  the  quantity  of  acid  in  the  salt  This  relation  is  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — To  form  a  neutral  combination,  as  many  equivalents  of  acids 
must  be  present  in  the  salt  as  there  are  of  oxygen  in  the  base  itself.  In  fact, 
this  has  become  the  very  definition  of  neutrality,  as  the  action  on  vegetable 
colors  is  sometimes  an  unsafe  guide. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  application  of  this  law.  When  a  base  is  a  protoxide, 
a  single  equivalent  of  acid  suffices  to  neutralize  it ;  when  a  sesquioxide,  not 
less  than  three  are  required.  Hence,  if  by  any  chance  the  base  of  a  salt 
should  pass  by  oxidation  from  the  one  state  to  the  other,  the  acid  will  be  in- 
sufficient in  quantity  by  one-half  to  form  a  neutral  combination.  Protosul- 
phate  of  iron  offers  an  example  ;  when  a  solution  of  this  substance  is  exposed 
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to  ihe  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  a  yellow  insoluble  aub-taU  is  prodncecl,  Which 
contains  an  excess  of  base.  Four  equivalents  of  the  green  compound  absorb 
from  the  air  two  equivalents  of  oxygen,  and  give  rise  to  one  equivalent  neutral 
and  one  equivalent  basic  persulphate,  as  indicated  by  the  diagonal  zigzag  line 
of  division. 

1  eq.  iron  4"  ^  ^Q*  oxygen     .       . .         .         •     1  eq.  sulphuric  acid. 
1  eq.  iron  4~  ^  o^*  oxygen     .         .         .         .     1  eq.  sulphuric  acid. 

- 1     4"  ^  ^^'  oxygen  from  air. 


1  eq.  iron  +  1  eq.  oxygen     .         .         .  |   1  eq.  sulphuric  acid. 

1  eq.  iron  +  1  eq.  oxygen     ....     1  eq.  sulphuric  acid. 
+  1  eq.  oxygen  from  air. 

Such  sub-salts  are  very  frequently  insoluble. 

The  combinations  of  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine  with  the  metals 
possess  in  a  very  high  degree  the  saline  character.  If,  however,  the  defini- 
tion formerly  given  of  a  salt  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  these  bodies  must  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  class,  and  with  them  the  very  substance  from  which  the 
ziame  is  derived,  that  is,  common  salt,  which  is  a  chloride  of  sodium.  To 
obviate  this  anomaly,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  create  two  classes  of 
salts ;  in  the  first  division  will  stand  those  constituted  after  the  type  of  com- 
mon salt,  which  contain  a  metal  and  a  saU-radicalf  as  chlorine,  iodine,  &c. ; 
and  in  the  second,  those  which,  like  sulphate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash, 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  combinations  of  an  acid  with  an  oxide.  The 
names  haloid^  scUts,  and  oxygen-Odd,  or  oxysaUa,  are  given  to  these  two  kinds. 

When  a  haloid  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  combi- 
nation of  a  metallic  oxide  with  a  hydrogen-acid,  the  water  being  supposed  to 
undergo  decomposition,  its  hydrogen  being  transferred  to  the  salt-radical,  and 
its  oxygen  to  the  metal.  This  view  is  unsupported  by  evidence  of  any  value  j 
it  is  much  more  probable,  indeed,  that  no  truly  saline  compounds  of  hydrogen- 
acids  exist,  at  any  rate  in  inorganic  chemistry.  When  a  solution  of  any  hy- 
drogen*acid  is  poured  upon  a  metallic  oxide,  we  may  rather  suppose  that  both 
are  decomposed,  water  and  a  haloid  salt  of  the  metal  being  produced.  Take 
hydrochloric  acid  and  potash  by  way  of  example. 

Hydrochloric  C  Chlorine— ^ -. — ^  Chloride  potassium. 

acid    .      ( Hydrogen- 


Potash     .     SPotas"""; 

I  Oxygen -^i^  Water. 

On  evaporating  the  solution,  the  chloride  of  potassium  crystallizes  out. 

When  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammoniacal  gases  are  mixed,  they  combine 
with  some  energy  and  form  a  white  solid  salt,  sal-ammoniac.  Now  this  sub- 
stance bears  such  a  strong  resemblance  in  many  important  particulars  to  chlo- 
ride of  potassium  and  common  salt,  that  the  ascription  to  it  of  a  similar  con- 
stitution is  well  warranted. 

If  chloride  of  potassium,  therefore,  contain  chlorine  and  metal,  sal-ammoniac 
may  also  contain  chlorine  in  combination  with  a  substance  having  the  chemi- 
cal relations  of  a  metal,  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  to 
the  elements  of  the  ammonia. 


Hydrochloric  C  1  eq.  Chlorine Chlorine 

acid    •      c  i  eq.  Hydrogen 


Ammonia       J  ^  ^'  ^y^rog^^^^^^^^^.^ 

(  1  eq.  'v-**^f'^«  ^^^  A«^>v,/M^,»i^  ^ 

•  aAff,  sea-salt,  a»d  hh^,  form. 


>>  Sal-ammoniac. 
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The  temi  ammonnim  is  given  to  this  hypothetioal  body,  NH^ ;  it  is  supposed 
to  exist  in  all  the  ammonical  salts.  Thus  we  have  chloride  of  ammonium, 
sulphate  of  the  oxide  of  ammonium,  &c.  This  view  is  very  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  peculiarities  of  the  salts  themselves,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen. 

Many  of  the  sulphurets  also  possess  the  saline  character  and  are  soluble  in 
water,  as  those  of  potassium  and  sodium.  Sometimes  a  pair  of  sulphurets 
will  unite  in  definite  proportions,  and  form  a  crystallizable  compound.  Such 
bodies  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  oxygen-acid  salts;  they  usually  contain 
a  monosulphuret  of  an  alkaline  metal,  and  a  higher  sulphuret  of  a  non-metal- 
lic substance  or  of  a  metal  which  has  little  tendency  to  form  a  basic  oxide, 
the  two  sulphurets  having  exactly  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the 
oxide  and  acid  of  an  ordinary  salt  Hence  the  expressions,  tulphuT'taU,  su^ 
pkur-addf  and  mlphur-bate,  which  Berzelius  applies  to  such  compounds ;  they 
contain  sulphur  in  the  place  of  oxy^^en.  Thus,  bisulphuret  of  carbon  is  a 
sulphur-acid;  it  forms  a  crystallizable  compound  with  simple  sulphuret  of 
potassium,  which  is  a  sulphur-base.  Were  oxy^^en  substituted  for  the  sul* 
phur  in  this  product,  we  should  have  carbonate  of  potash. 

KS+CSs  sulphur-salt. 
KO-f  COj  oxygen-salt. 

These  remarkable  compounds  are  very  numerous  and  interesting ;  they 
have  been  studied  by  Berzelius  with  great  cafe. 

Salts  often  combine  together,  and  form  what  are  called  cbmbk  saUsy  in 
which  the  same  acid  is  in  combination  with  two  different  bases.  When  sul- 
phate of  copper  and  sulphate  of  potash,  or  chloride  of  zinc  and  sal-ammoniac, 
are  mixed  in  the  ratio  of  the  equivalents,  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion made  to  crystallize,  double  salts  are  obtained.  These  latter  are  often 
more  beautiful,  and  crystallize  better  than  their  constituent  salts. 

Many  of  the  compounds  called  super^  or  acid  saltSy  such  as  bisulphate  of 
potash,  which  have  a  sour  taste  and  acid  reaction  to  test-paper  ought  strictly 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  double  salts,  in  which  one  of  the  bases  is 
water.  Strange  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  water  possesses  considerable 
basic  powers,  although  it  is  unable  to  mask  acid  reaction  on  vegetable  colors ; 
hydrogen,  in  fact,  very  much  resembles  a  metal  in  its  chemical  relations. 
Bisulphate  of  potash  will,  therefore,  be  a  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  water, 
while  oil  of  vitriol  must  be  assimilated  to  neutral  sulphate  of  potash. 

KO+SO3  and  HO+SO,. 

Water  is  a  weak  base;  it  is  for  the  most  part  easily  displaced  by  a  metal- 
lic oxide ;  yet  cases  occur  now  and  then  in  which  the  reverse  happens,  and 
water  is  seen  to  decompose  a  salt,  in  virtue  of  its  basic  power. 

There  are  a  few  acid  salts  which  contain  no  water;  as  the  bichromate  of 
potash,  and  a  new  anhydrous  sulphate  of  potash  discovered  by  M.  Jacque- 
lain.*  It  will  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  adopt  some  other  view  in  these 
cases.  The  simplest  will  be  to  consider  them  as  really  containing  two  equi- 
valents  of  acid  to  one  of  base. 

By  water  of  cry^aUization  is  meant  water  in  a  somewhat  loose  slate  of 
combination  with  a  salt,  or  other  compound  body,  from  which  it  can  be  dis- 
engaged by  the  mere  application  of  heat,  or  by  exposure  to  a  dry  atmos- 
phere. Salts  which  contain  water  of  crystallization  have  their  crystalline 
form  greatly  influenced  by  the  proportion  of  the  latter.  Green  sulphate  of 
iron  crystallizes  in  two  different  forms,  and  with  two  different  proportions 

*»  Ann.  Chim.  ct  Phys.  Ixx.  311. 
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of  water,  aeGording  to  the  tempenUufe  at  wineh  the  salt  seiwrates  from  the 
solutioa. 

Many  salts  eontaining  water  effloretce  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  crumbling  to 
powder,  and  losing  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  water  of  erystailization  ; 
while  in  a  moist  atmosphere  they  nu^  be  preserved  unchanged.  The  op- 
posite effect  to  this,  or  ddiqi4tactneej  results  from  a  strong  attraction  of  the  salt 
£>r  water,  in  virtue  of  whieh  it  c^aorbe  the  latter  from  the  air,  often  to  the 
eoLtent  of  lique^aotion. 

CrytMizaHon ;  CryMiaUim  Formt. — ^AIoEiost  every  substance,  simple  and 
compound,  capable  of  existing  in  the  solid  state,  assumes,  under  favorable 
ciicumstances,  a  distinct  geometrical  form  or  figure,  usually  bounded  by  plane 
surfaces,  and  having  angles  of  fixed  and  constant  value.  The  faculty  of 
crystallization  seems  to  be  denied  only  to  a  few  bodies,  ohiefiy  highly  com- 
plex oiganic  principles,  which  stand,  as  it  were,  upon  the  very  edge  of  or- 
ganization, and  which,  when  in  a  solid  state,  are  frequently  (diaraoterized  by 
a  kind  Of  beady  or  globular  appearance,  well  known  to  microscopical  ob- 
servers. 

The  most  beautiful  examples  of  crystallization  are  to  be  found  among 
natural  minerals,  the  result  of  exceedingly  slow  changes  constantly  occurring 
within  the  earth;  it  is  invariably  found  that  artificial  crystals  of  salts,  and 
odier  soluble  substances,  which  have  been  slowly  and  quietly  deposited, 
always  surpass  in  size  and  regularity  those  of  more  rapid  formation. 

Solution  in  water  or  some  other  liquid  is  one  very  frequent  method  of 
effecting  crystallization.  If  the  substance  be  more  soluble  at  a  high  than  at 
a  lower  temperature,  then  a  hot  cmd  saturated  solution  by  slow  cooling  will 
generally  be  found  to  furnish  crystals ;  this  is  a  very  common  case  with  salts 
and  varioue  organic  principles.  If  It  be  equally  soluble,  or  nearly  so,  at  all 
temperatures,  then  slow  spontaneous  evaporation  in  the  air,  or  over  a  sur&ce 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  often  proves  very  efiective. 

Fusion  and  slow  cooling  may  be  employed  in  many  cases ;  that  o{  sulphur 
is  a  good  example ;  the  metals  usually  afiord  traces  of  crystalline  figure  when 
thus  treated,  which  sometimes  becomes  very  beautiful  and  distinct,  as  with 
bismuth.  A  third  condition  under  which  crystals  very  often  form  is  in  pass* 
ing  from  a  gaseous  to  a  solid  state,  of  which  iodine  afibrds  a  good  instance. 
When  by  any  of  these  means  time  is  allowed  for  the  symmetrical  arrange* 
ment  of  the  particles  of  matter  at  the  moment  of  solidification,  crystals  are 
produced. 

That  crystals  owe  their  figure  to  a  certain  regularity  of  internal  structure, 
is  shown  both  by  their  mode  of  formation  and  also  by  the  peculiarities  attend- 
ing their  fracture.  A  crystal  placed  in  a  slowly  evaporating  saturated  solution 
of  the  same  substance  grows  or  increases  by  a  continued  deposition  of  fresh 
matter  upon  its  sides,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  angles  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  the  latter  remain  unaltered. 

The  tendency  of  most  crystals  to  split  in  particular  directions,  called  by 
mineralogists  cleavage^  is  a  certain  indication  of  regular  structure,  while  the 
curious  optical  properties  of  many  among  them,  and  their  remarkable  mode 
of  expansion  by  heat,  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  every  substance  has  its  own 
crystalline  form,  by  which  it  may  very  {J;equently  be  recognized  at  once;  not 
that  each  substance  has  a  different  figure,  although  very  great  diversity  in  this 
respect  is  to  be  found.  Some  forms  are  much  more  common  than  others,  as 
the  cube  and  six-sided  prism,  which  are  very  frequently  assumed  by  a  number 
of  bodies,  not  in  any  way  related. 

The  same  substance  may  have,  under  different  sets  of  circumstances,  as 
high  and  low  temperatures,  two  different  crystalline  forms,  in  which  case  it 
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i«  said  to  be  dmorphoui.  Sulphur  and  cnrbon  fumiBt,  as  alieadjr  noticed, 
examples  of  this  cuiiouB  fad;  BDOlher  case  is  presented  by  carbonate  of 
lime  ID  the  two  modiflcMilionfl  of  calcareous  spar  and  arragoniie,  both  chemi- 
'  cally  the  same,  but  physically  different.  A  fourth  example  might  be  given 
in  the  iodide  of  mercury,  wbii^h  also  has  two  distinct  forms,  and  eTen  two 
distinct  colors,  offering  as  great  a  contrast  aa  those  of  diamond  and  plumbago. 
Tbe  angles  of  etyatala  are  measured  by  means  of  instruments  called  gonw- 
tnttert,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds  in  use,  namely,  Ibe  old  or  common 
goniomeier,  and  the  reflective  goniometer  of  Dr.  WollastoD. 

Fig.  135. 


Tbe  common  goniomeier  consists  of  a  pair  of  steel  blades  moving  with 
fViclion  upon  a  centre,  as  shown  in  tbe  cat  (fig.  13S}.  The  edges  a  a  are 
carefully  adjusted  lo  the  faces  of  the  crystal,  whoso  inclination  to  each  other 
it  is  required  lo  asoertain,  and  then  the  instrument  being  applied  to  the 
divided  semicircle,  tbe  contained  angle  is  at  once  read  off.  An  approximative 
measurement,  within  one  or  two  degrees,  con  be  easily  obtained  by  this  in- 
strument, provided  the  planes  of  the  crystal  be  tolerably  perfect,  and  targe 
enough  for  the  purpose.  Some  ptaclice  is  of  course  required  beibre  evenlhia 
amount  of  accuracy  can  be  attained. 

The  reflective  goniometer  is  a  very  anperior  instrument,  its  indication* 
being  correct  within  a  fraction  of  a  degree;  it  is  applicable  also  to  the 

Fig.  130.  . 
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meaflnrement  of  the  angles  of  erystals  of  very  small  size,  the  on^  eonditioa 
required  being  that  their  planes  be  smooth  and  brilliant.  The  subjoined 
sketch  will  convey  an  idea  of  its  nature  and  mode  of  use. 

9  (fig.  136)  is  a  divided  circle  or  disc  of  brass,  the  axis  of  which  passes  stiffly 
and  without  shake  through  the  support  b.  This  axis  is  itself  pierced  to  admit 
the  passage  of  a  round  rod  or  wire,  terminated  by  the  milled-edged  hei|d  c,  and 
destined  to  carry  the  crystal  to  be  measured  by  means  of  the  jointed  arm  d. 
A  vernier,  c,  immovably  ^ed  to  the  upright  support,  serves  to  measure  with 
great  accuracy  the  angular  motion  of  the  divided  circle.  The  crystal  at /can 
thus  be  turned  round,  or  adjusted  in  any  desired  position,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  moving  the  disc. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  measurement  of  the  angle  rests  is  very 
simple.  If  the  two  adjacent  planes  of  a  crystal  be  successively  brought  into 
the  same  position,  the  angle  through  which  the  crystal  will  have  moved  will 
be  the  supplement  to  that  contained  between  the  tw  planes.  This  will  be  easily 
intelligible  by  reference  to  the  subjoined  diagram,  in  which  a  crystal  having 
the  form  of  a  triangular  prism*  is  shown  in  the  two  positions,  the  angle  to  be 
measured  being  that  indicated  by  the  letters  e  df. 

Fig.  137. 
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The  lines  a  c^b  c  are  perpendicular  to  the  respective  faces  of  the  crystal, 
consequently  the  internal  angles  d  g  c^  d  h  c,  are  right  angles.  Now,  since 
the  sum  of  the  internal  angles  of  a  four-sided  rectilineal  figure,  as  d  g  c  h^ 
equal  four  right  angles,  or  360°,  the  angle  g  d  h  (or  e  df)  must  of  necessity 
be  the  supplement  to  the  angle  g  c  A,  or  that  through  which  the  crystal  moves; 
all  that  is  required  to  be  done,  therefore,  is  to  measure  the  latter  angle  with 
accuracy,  and  subtract  its  value  from  180°;  and  this  the  goniometer  effects. 

One  method  of  using  the  instrument  is  the  following : — The  goniometer  is 
placed  at  a  convenient  height  upon  a  steady  table  in  front  of  a  well-illami- 
nated  window.  Horizontally  across  the  latter,  at  the  height  of  eight  or  nine 
feet  from  the  ground,  is  stretched  a  narrow  black  ribbon,  while  a  second 
similar  ribbon,  adjusted  parallel  to  the  first,  is  fixed  beneath  the  window,  a 
foot  or  eighteen  inches  above  the  floor.  The  object  is  to  obtain  two  easily- 
visible  black  lines,  perfectly  parallel.  The  crystal  to  be  examined  is  attached 
to  the  arm  of  the  goniometer  at  /  by  a  little  wax,  and  adjusted  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  edge  joining  the  two  planes  whose  inclination  is  to  be 
measured  shall  nearly  coincide  with,  or  be  parallel  to,  the  axis  of  the  instru> 
meut.  This  being  done,  the  adjustment  is  completed  in  the  following  manner : 
— The  divided  circle  is  turned  until  the  zero  of  the  vernier  comes  to  180°; 
the  crystal  is  then  moved  round  by  means  of  the  inner  axis  c  (fig.  136)  until 

*  The  triangular  prism  has  been  chosen  for  Ae  sake  of  simplicity :  but  a  moment's 
consideration  will  show  that  the  mle  apptiiss  equally  well  to  any  otner  figure. 
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the  eyd  placed  near  it  perc^Tes  the  linage  of  the  upper  black  line  reflected 
from  the  crurface  of  one  of  the  planes  in  question.  Following  this  image,  the 
crystal  is  still  cautiously  turned  until  the  upper  blacic  line  seen  by  reflection 
approaches  and  overlaps  the  lower  black  line  seen  dirtcth/  by  another  portion 
of  the  pupil.  It  is  obriotiis,  that  !f  the  plane  of  the  crystal  be  quite  xiBrallei 
to  the  axis  of  the  instrmnent  (the  latter  being  horizontal),  the  two  fines  wiH 
coincide  compTetely.  If,  however,  this  should  not  be  "die  ease,  the  crystal 
must  be  moved  upon  the  wax  tmtil  l^e  two  lines  fhll  in  one  when  super- 
posed. The  second  face  of  the  crystal  must  then  be  adjusted  in  the  same 
manner,  care  being  taken  not  to  derange  the  position  of  the  first.  When  by 
repeated  observation  it  is  found  that  both  have  been  correctly  placed,  so  as  to 
bring  the  edge  into  the  required  condition  of  parallelism  with  the  axis  of 
motion,  the  measurement  of  the  angle  may  be  made. 

For  this  purpose  the  crystal  is  moved  as  before  by  the  inner  axis  until  the 
image  of  the  upper  line,  reflected  fVom  the  first  face  of  the  crystal,  covers 
the  lower  line  seen  directly.  The  great  circle,  carrying  the  whole  with  it,  is 
then  cautiously  turned  until  the  same  coincidence  of  the  upper  with  the 
lower  line  is  seen  by  means  of  the  second  face  of  the  crystal ;  that  is,  the 
second  face  is  brought  into  exactly  the  same  position  as  that  previously  oc- 
cupied by  the  first.  Nothing  then  remains  but  to  read  ofl"  by  the  vernier  the 
angle  through  which  the  circle  has  been  moved  in  this  operation.  The  di- 
vision upon  the  circle  itself  is  very  oflen  made  backwdrds,  so  that  the  angle 
of  motion  is  not  obtained,  but  its  supplement,  or  the  angle  of  the  crystal 
required. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that,  although  the  principle  of  the  operation 
described  is  in  the  highest  degree  simple,  its  successful  practice  requires  con- 
siderable skill  and  experience. 

If  a  crystal  of  tolerably  simple  form  be  attentively  considered,  it  will 
become  evident  that  certain  directions  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  straight 
lines  may  be  imagined  to  be  drawn,  passing  through  the  central  point  of  the 
crystal  from  side  to  side,  from  end  to  end,  or  from  one  angle  to  that  opposed 
to  it,  &c.,  about  wbich  lines  the  particles  of  matter  composing  the  crystal  may 
be  conceived  to  be  symmetrically  built  up.  Such  linesj^r  axes  are  not  always 
purely  imaginary,  however,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  remarkable  optical 
properties  of  many  crystals ;  upon  their  number,  relative  lengths,  position, 
and  inclination  1o  each  other  depends  the  outward  figure  of  the  crystal 
itself. 

All  crystalline  forms  may  upon  this  plan  be  arranged  in  »ix  classes  or  sys' 
terns;  these  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Regular  System. — The  crystals  of  this  division  have  three  equal  axes, 
all  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  most  important  forms  are  the 
cube  (1),  the  r^ular  octahedron  (2),  and  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  (8). 

The  letters  a — a  show  the  terminations  of  the  three  Hxes,  plac^  as  stated. 

Fig.  138. 
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my  BubstHsceB,  both  eimpte  and  componDd,  BBSume  lhe>8  totaiB,  as 
most  oi  me  metals,  carbon  in  tba  stale  of  diatnonil,  common  salt,  iodide  of 
potassium,  the  alums,  fluor-spar,  bisulphuret  of  iron,  gainel,  spiaelle,  &c. 

2.  Tlu  Squart  Fritmalk  Syitan. — Three  axes  are  here  also  observed,  at 
t^ht-anglea  to  each  other.  Of  these,  however,  two  only  are  of  equal  length, 
the  third  being  nsuatly  longer  or  shorter.  The  most  imporlaot  forma  are;  a 
right  tguare  pritm,  in  which  the  lateral  axes  terminate  in  the  central  poim  of 
each  side  (1);  aucDtuJrigbt  square  prism,  in  which  the  axes  terminate  in  the 
edgoa  (3) ;  a  corresponding  pair  of  r^;U,  iquart-baied  ociahedra  (3  and  4). 


Examples  of  these  Ibrms  are  to  be  found  in  zircon,  native  oiide  of  tin, 
Bpophyllite,  yellow  fertocyanide  of  potassium,  &c. 

3.  Tfte  Right  Ftumatic  Syilem.—Tli\a  is  characleriaed  by  three  axes  of  un- 
equal lengths,  placed  at  right-angles  to  each  other,  as  in  Che  rigki  ndangalaT 
pritnt  (1),  the  right  rftomftic  pritm  (2),  the  rigfU  rtdatigalar-bmid  octaJudnm 
(3),  and  the  rig^  rhombu-biued  octaAMron  (4). 

Fig.  140. 


e-  Secondary  I 


The  system  is  exemplified  in  sulphur  crystallized  at  a  low  temperature, 
arsenical  iron  pyrites,  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  baryta,  &a. 

4.  Tl<t  ObUJut  Priimatic  Sy^tm. — Crystals  belonging  to  this  group  have  also 
three  axes  which  may  be  all  unequal,  two  of  these  (the  secondary  are  placed 
at  light-angles,  the  third  being  so  inclined  as  to  be  oblique  to  one  and  per- 
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pendicniar  to  the  other. — To  this  system  may  be  referred  tlte  four  following 
ibrms: — ^The  oblique  rectangular  pritm  (1),  the  oblique  rhombic  prism  (2),  the 
obUque  rectangular-bated  octahedron  (3),  the  oblique  rhombic'bated  octahedron  (4). 


(.  Principal  axis. 
b — byC — c.  Secondary  axes. 

Such  forms  are  taken  by  sulphur  crystallized  by  fusion  and  cooling,  realgar, 
sulphate,  carbonate,  and  phosphate  of  soda,  borax,  green  vitriol,  and  many 
other  salts. 

5.  The  Doubly-oblique  Prismatic  System. — ^The  crystalline  forms  compre- 
hended in  this  division  are,  from  their  great  apparent  irregularity,  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  study  and  understand.  In  them  are  traced  three  axes,  which 
may  be  all  unequal  in  length,  and  all  are  oblique  to  each  other,  as  in  the  two 
doubly-obUque  prisms  ( 1  and  2),  and  in  the  corresponding  doubly-oblique  octa^ 
hedrons  (3  and  4). 


a — a.  Principal  axis,  as  before. 
b'-bj  e — e.  Secondary  axes. 

Sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  bismuth,  and  quadroxalate  of  potash  afford 
illustrations  of  these  forms. 

6.  The  Rhombohedral  System. — ^This  is  very  important  and  extensive ;  it  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  four  axes,  three  of  which  are  equal,  in  the 
same  plane,  and  inclined  to  each  other  at  angles  of  60°,  while  the  fourth  or 
principal  axis  is  perpendicular  to  all.  The  regular  six-sided  prism  (1),  the 
quartz  dodecahedron  (2),  the  rhombohedron  (3),  and  a  second  dodecahedron, 
whose  faces  are  scalene  triangles  (4),  belong  to  the  system  in  question. 
18 
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Ir  a  crfstal  incipase  in  magcilude  by  eqaal  additions  on  eveij  part,  il  ia 
quite  clear  thai  ita  &gaiB  mnst  leinBtD  unnlieied;  bul  if,  fVom  Eim>e  OBuae,  ibis 
incieasa  ihould  be  paiEial,  (he  aewly-depomUd  niBlter  being  distribated  un- 
equally, bat  silll  in  obedience  to  certain  definite  laws,  tben  BlteratiaoB  of  fonn 
■re  piodneed,  giving  tiae  lo  figareg  whtcb  have  B  direct  geometrieal  conneotign 
wi^  tbat  from  which  they  are  deriTed.  Ir,  fix  example,  in  the  cube,  a  regu- 
lar oniisaion  or  iDooewive  ro>ws  of  partielea  d  matter  in  a  oerinn  order  be 
made  at  each  wtid  angle,  while  tbe  crystal  continnee  to  intresse  riaewhere, 
the  result  will  be  the  production  ot  amall  tiiangulsr  planes,  which,  as  the 
proceaa  advancea,  gradually  usurp  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  eryaM, 
and  convert  the  cube  into  an  octahedron.  The  new  planes  are  called  iecoii4- 
ary,  and  tlieir  production  is  said  to  take  place  by  regular  decrrmeiili  upon  the 
solid  angles.  Tbe  same  thing  may  happen  on  the  edges  of  tb^  cube;  a  new 
figure,  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  ia  then  generated.  Tbe  modificationa 
which  can  thus  be  pKiduced  of  tbe  original  or  primary  figure  (all  of  wbioh 
are  aubjecl  to  exact  geometrical  laws)  are  very  numerons.  Several  distinct 
modiacationa  may  be  present  at  the  same  time,  and  thas  render  the  form 
exceedingly  complex. 


wUliHlroB. 


It  is  importanl  (o  observe  that,  in  all  tbase  deviations  from  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  primary  or  fundamental  Agure  of  the  crystal,  the  modifying 
planes  are  in  fact  the  plarm  of  figurei  belonging  to  Iht  lame  naturai  group  or 
cryitaBogrt^hical  lyiiem  ai  the  primary  form,  and  kaeing  tAeir  axei  coincvUnt 
vrilh  those  of  ike  latter.  The  crystals  of  each  system  are  ihiia  subjBct  to  a 
peculiar  and  distinct  set  of  modifications,  the  observation  of  which  very  fre- 
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quently  constitates  an  exodllent  guide  to  the  disooyery  of  the  primary  ibrm 
iteelf. 

Crystals  often  cleave  parallel  to  all  the  planes  of  the  primary  figure,  as 
in  calcareous  spar,  which  offers  a  good  ilinstration  of  this  perfect  cleavage. 
Sometimes  one  or  two  of  these  planes  have  a  kind  of  preference  over  the 
rest  in  this  reG^ect,  the  crystal  splitting  readily  in  these  directions  only. 

A  very  cnrioas  modification  of  the  figure  sometimes  oocurs  by  the  exces- 
sive growA  of  each  alternats  plane  of  the  crystal ;  the  rest  become  at  length 
obliterated,  and  the  crystal  assumes  the  oharaoter  called  ktmihedral  or  Ao^ 
$Ukd.  This  is  well  seen  m  the  prodnotion  of  the  tetrahedron  from  the  regular 
octahedron,  and  of  the  rhombohedric  form  by  a  similar  change  from  the 
qiiarte«dodecahedron  already  figured. 

Fig.  145. 


Passage  of  eetahedren  to  tetn^edroa. 

RdatiiHU  of  Form  and  ComHMion}  .fiomofpAMm.— Certain  sabstances  to 
which  a  similar  chemical  oonstitution  h  ascribed,  possess  the  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  exactly  replacing  each  other  in  crystallized  compounds  without 
alteration  of  the  eharaoteristio  geometrieal  figure.  Such  bodies  are  said  to  be 
iiomorphotu,* 

For  example,  magnesia,  oxide  of  zinc,  oxide  of  copper,  protoxide  of  iron, 
and  oxide  .of  nickel,  are  allied  by  isomorphic  relations  of  the  most  inti- 
mate nature.  The  salts  formed  by  these  substances  with  the  same  acid  and 
similar  proportions  of  water  of  crystallization,  are  identical  in  their  form, 
and  when  of  the  same  color,  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  eye ;  the  sul- 
phates of  magnesia  and  zinc  may  be  thus  confounded.  The  sulphates,  too, 
all  combine  with  sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  giving  rise 
to  double  salts,  whose  figure  is  the  same,  but  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  simple  sulphates.  Indeed  this  connection  between  identity  of  form  and 
parallelism  of  constitution  runs  through  all  their  combinations. 

In  the  same  manner  alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron  replace  each  other  con- 
tinually without  change  of  crystalline  figure ;  the  same  remark  may  be  made 
of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia  with  an  equivalent  of  water,  or  oxide  of  am- 
monium, these  bodies  being  strictly  isomorphous.  The  alumina  in  common 
alum  may  be  replaced  by  peroxide  of  iron ;  the  potash  by  ammonia,  or  by 
soda,  and  still  the  figure  of  the  crystal  remain  unchanged.  These  replace- 
ments may  be  partial  only;  we  may  have  an  alum  containing  both  potash 
and  ammonia,  or  ahunina  and  oxide  of  chromium.  By  artificial  management, 
namely,  by  transferring  the  crystal  successively  to  different  solutions,  we  may 
have  these  isomorphous  and  mutually  replacing  compounds  distributed  in 
different  layers  upon  the  same  crystal. 

For  these  reasons  mixtures  of  isomorphous  salts  can  never  be  separated 
by  crystallization  unless  their  difference  of  solubility  is  very  great.  A  mixed 
solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  sulphate  (^  copper,  isomorphous  salt^ 
yields  on  evaporation  crystals  containing  both  iron  and  copper.    But  if  before 

#  From  TfOfi  eqaal,  and  ftiffnt  shape,  or  form. 
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evaporaticm  the  protoxide  of  iron  be  peroxidized  by  chlorine  or  other  means 
then  the  crystals  obtained  are  free  from  iron,  except  that  of  the  mother-liquor 
which  wets  them.     The  peroxide  salt  of  iron  is  no  longer  isomorphoas  with 
>  the  copper  salt,  and  easily  separates  from  the  latter. 

When  compounds  are  thus  found  to  correspond,  it  is  inferred  that  the  ele- 
ments composing  them  are  also  isomorphous.  Thus,  the  metals  magnesium, 
zinc,  iron,  and  copper  are  presumed  to  be  isomorphous ;  arsenic  and  phos- 
phorus should  present  the  same  crystalline  form,  because  arsenic  and  phos- 
phoric acids  give  rise  to  combinations  which  agree  most  completely  in  figure 
and  constitution.  The  chlorides,  iodides,  bromides,  and  fluorides  agree,  when- 
ever they  can  be  observed,  in  the  most  perfect  manner ;  hence  the  elements 
themselves  are  believed  to  be  also  isomorphous.  Unfortunately,  for  obvious 
reasons  it  is  very  difficult  to  observe  the  crystalline  figure  of  most  of , the 
elementary  bodies,  and  this  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  frequent  dimorphism 
they  exhibit. 

Absolute  identity  of  value  in  the  angles  of  crystals  is  not  always  exhibited 
by  isomorphous  substances.  In  other  words,  small  variations  often  occur  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  angles  of  crystals  of  compounds  which  in  all  other  re- 
spects show  the  closest  isomorphic  relations.  This  should  occasion  no  sur- 
prise, as  there  are  reasons  why  such  variations  might  be  expected,  the  chief 
perhaps  being  the  unequal  efi*ects  of  expansion  by  heat,  by  which  the  angles 
of  the  same  crystal  are  changed  by  alteration  of  temperature.  A  good  ex- 
ample is  found  in  the  case  of  the  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  manganese, 
iron,  and  zinc,  which  are  found  native  crystallized  in  the  form  of  obmse 
rhombohedra  (Fig.  143,  3)  not  distinguishable  from  each  other  by  the  eye,  or- 
even  by  the  common  goniometer,  but  showing  small  difierences  when  ex- 
amined by  the  more  accurate  instrument  of  Dr.  WoUaston.  These  com- 
pounds are  isomorphous,  and  the  measurements  of  the  obtuse  angles  of  their 
rhombohedra  as  follows : — 

Carbonate  of  lime            .            .  105®    f/ 

«              magnesia          .  .       107^25' 

"              protox.  manganese .  107°  20' 

"                  «       iron      .  .       107° 

"              zinc             .             .  107^40' 

Anomalies  in  the  composition  of  various  earthy  minerals,  which  formerly 
threw  much  obscurity  upon  their  chemical  nature,  have  been  iiKgreat  measure 
explained  by  these  discoveries. 

Specimens  of  the  same  mineral  from  different  localities  were  found  to 
afford  very  discordant  results  on  analysis.  But  the  proof  once  given  of  the 
extent  to  which  substitution  of  isomorphous  bodies  may  go  without  destruc- 
tion of  what  may  be  called  the  primitive  type  of  the  compound,  these  diffi- 
culties vanish. 

Another  benefit  conferred  on  science  by  the  discoveries  in  question,  is  that 
of  furnishing  a  really  philosophical  method  of  classifying  elementary  and 
compound  substances,  so  as  to  exhibit  their  natural  relationships :  it  would  be 
perhaps  more  proper  to  say  that  such  will  be  the  case  when  the  isomorphic 
relations. of  all  the  elementary  bodies  become  known — at  present  only  a 
certain  number  have  been  traced. 

Decision  of  a  doubtful  point,  concerning  the  constitution  of  a  compound, 
may  now  and  then  be  very  satisfactorily  made  by  a  reference  to  this  same 
law  of  isomorphism.  Thus,  alumina,  the  only  known  oxide  of  aluminium, 
is  judged  to  be  a  sesquioxide  of  the  metal  from  its  relation  to  peroxide  of 
iron,  which  is  certainly  soj  the  black  oxide  of  copper  is  inferred  to  be  really 
the  protoxide,  although  it  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  the  red  oxide 
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because  it  is  iiomorphous  with  magaesia  and  ainC)  both  undoubted  proV 
oxides. 

The  subjoined  table  will  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  most  im^portant 
families  of  isomorphous  elements  ;  it  is  taken  from  Professor  Graham's  sys- 
tematic work,  to  which  the  pupil  is  referred  for  iiiUer  details  on  this  interest- 
ing subject 

Isomorphous  Groups. 


(1) 

(3.) 

C6.) 

Chlorine 

Phosphorus 

Magnesium 

Iodine 

Arsenic 

Manganese 

Bromine 

Antimony. 

Iron 

Fluorine. 

(4) 

Ck>balt 

(2.) 

Banum 

Nickel 

Sulphur 

Strontium 

Zinc 

Selenium 

Lead. 

Copper 

Tellurium. 

(5.) 

Cadmium 

Silver 

Aluminum 

Sodium 

Chromium 

Potassium 

Calcium 

Ammonium. 

Hydrogen. 

There  is  a  law  concerning  the  formation  of  double  salts  which  may  now 
be  mentioned ;  the  two  bases  are  never  taken  from  the  same  isomorphous 
family.  Sulphate  of  copper  or  of  zinc  may  unite  in  this  manner  with  sul- 
phate of  soda  or  potash,  but  not  with  sulphate  of  iron  or  cobalt;  chloride  of 
magnesium  may  combine  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  but  not  with  chloride 
of  zinc  or  nickel,  &c.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  this  is  a  matter  of  some 
importance  in  the  theory  of  the  organic  acids. 

Polyb€uic  AcidM. — ^There  is  a  particular  class  of  acids  in  which  a  departure 
occurs  from  the  law  of  neutrality  formerly  described ;  these  are  acids  requir- 
ing two  or  more  equivalents  of  a  base  for  neutralization.  The  phosphoric 
and  arsenic  acids  present  the  best  examples  yet  known  in  mineral  chemistry, 
but  in  the  organic  department  of  the  science  cases  very  frequently  occur. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  capable  of  existing  in  three  different  states  or  modifi- 
cations, forming  three  separate  classes  of  salts  which  differ  completely  in 
properties  and  constitution.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  names  tribasky 
bibasic,  and  monobasic  acids,  according  to  the  number  of  equivalents  of  base 
required  to  form  neutral  salts. 

THbcuic  or  Common  Phosphoric  Acid. — ^When  commercial  phosphate  of  soda 
is  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead,  an  abundant 
white  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  lead  falls,  which  may  be  collected  on  a 
filter,  and  well  washed.  While  still  moist,  this  compound  is  suspended  in 
distilled  water,  and  an  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  passed.  The 
oxide  of  lead  is  converted  into  sulphnret,  which  subsides  as  a  black  insoluble 
precipitate,  while  phosphoric  acid  remains  in  solution,  and  is  easily  deprived 
of  the  residual  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  a  gentle  heat. 

The  soda-salt  employed  in  this  experiment  contains  the  tribasic  modifica- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid ;  of  the  three  equivalents  of  base,  two  consist  of  soda 
and  one  of  water;  when  mixed  with  solution  of  lead,  a  tribasic  phosphate  of 
the  oxide  of  that  metal  falls,  which  when  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, yields  sulphuret  of  lead  and  a  hydrate  of  the  acid  containing  three 
equivalents  of  water  in  intimate  combination. 

18* 
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Phosphate 
of  soda 


3  eq.  acetate 
of  lead 


'2  eq.  soda 
1  "  water 

1  "  phos* 
phoricacid 

2  eq.  acetic  acid 
1  ^   acetic  acid 

oxide  of  lead  "~ 


K 


— ^  2  eq.  acetate  of  soda. 
^^  1  "    bydrated  acetic  acid. 


lead 


1  eq.  tribasic  phos* 
phate  of  lead 

3  eq.  sulphuretted 
hydrogen 


3  eq 

3  **     oxygen 
1  «   phosO 
phoric  acid  ) 
3  eq.  sulphur 
3  "    hydrogen 


1  eq.  tribasic  phosphate 
of  lead. 

3  eq.  sulphuret  of  lead. 


1  eq.  tribasic  hydrate  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

The  solution  of  tribasic  hydrate  may  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  in 
vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  until  it  crystallizes  in  thin  deliquescent  plates.  The 
same  compound  in  beautiful  crystals,  resembling  those  of  8ugar*candy,  has 
been  accidentally  formed.*  It  undergoes  no  change  by  boiling  with  water, 
but  when  heated  alone  to  400°  loses  some  of  its  combined  water,  and  becomes 
converted  into  a  mixture  of  the  bibasic  and  monobasic  hydrates.  At  a  red 
heat  it  becomes  entirely  changed  to  monohydrate,  which,  at  a  still  higher 
temperature,  sublimes. 

Tribasic  phosphoric  acid  is  characterized  by  the  yellow,  insoluble  salt  it 
forms  with  oxide  of  silver. 

Bibasic  Phosphoric  Acid,  otherwise  called  Pyrophosphoric  Acid, — When  com- 
mon phosphate  of  soda,  containing 

2NaO,HO,P06+24HO, 

is  gently  heated,  the  24  equivalents  of  water  of  crystallization  are  expelled, 
and  the  salt  becomes  anhydrous;  but  if  the  heat  be  raised  to  a  higher  point, 
the  basic  water  is  also  driven  off,  and  the  acid  passes  into  the  second  or  bibasic 
modification.  If  the  altered  salt  be  now  dissolved  in  water,  this  new  com- 
pound, the  bibasic  phosphate  of  soda,  crystallizes  out.  When  mixed  with 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  bibasic  phosphate  of  lead  is  thrown  down,  which, 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  furnishes  a  solution  of  the  bibasic 
hydrate.  This  solution  may  be  preserved  without  change  at  common  tem- 
peratures, but  when  heated  an  equivalent  of  water  is  taken  up,  and  the  sub- 
stance passes  back  again  into  the  tribasic  modification. 

Crystals  of  this  hydrate  have  also  been  observed  by  M.  Peligot  Their 
production  was  accidental.  The  bibasic  phosphates,  soluble  in  water,  give  a 
white  precipitate  with  solution  of  silver. 

MonobasiCy  or  Metaphosphoric  Acid. — When  common  tribasic  phosphate  of 
Boda  is  mixed  with  solution  of  tribasic  hydrate  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  ex- 
posed, after  proper  concentration,  to  a  low  temperature,  prismatic  crystals  are 
obtained,  which  consist  of  a  phosphate  of  soda  having  two  equivalents  of 
basic  water. 

NaO,2HO,P06+2HO. 

When  this  salt  is  very  strongly  heated,  both  the  water  of  crystallization 
and  that  contained  in  the  base  are  expel  led,  and  monobasic  phosphate  of  soda 
remains.  This  may  be  dissolved  in  cold  water,  precipitated  with  acetate  of 
lead,  and  the  lead  salt  as  before  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

*  Pfeligot,  Ann.  Chem.  et  Phys.  Ixxiii  286. 
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The  solution  of  the  monobasic  hydrate  is  deoomposed  rapidly  by  heat,  be- 
coming converted  into  tribasic  hydrate.  It  possesses  the  property  of  coagulat- 
ing albumen,  which  is  not  enjoyed  by  either  of  the  preceding,  modifications. 
Monobasic  alkaline  phosphates  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver  white. 

The  glacial  phosphoric  acid  of  pharmacy  is,  when  pure,  hydrate  of  moiK> 
basic  phosphoric  acid :  it  contains  HO ,  POg. 

Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  prepared  by  burning  phosphorus  in  dry  air, 
when  thrown  into  water,  forms  a  variable  mixture  of  the  three  hydrates. 
When  heated,  a  solution  of  the  tribasic  hydrate  alone  remains.* 

Binary  Theory  of  Saks. — ^The  great  resemblance  in  properties  between  the 
two  classes  of  saline  compounds,  the  haloid  and  oxy-salts,  has  very  na- 
turally led  to  the  supposition  that  both  might  possibly  be  alike  constituted, 
and  that  the  latter,  instead  of  being  considered  compounds  of  an  oxide  and 
an'  acid,  might  with  greater  propriety  be  considered  to  contain  a  metal  in 
union  with  a  compound  salt  radical,  having  the  chemical  relations  of  chlorine 
and  iodine. 

On  this  supposition,  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  potash  will  be  constituted  in 
the  same  manner  as  chloride  of  potassium,  the  compound  radical  replacing 
the  simple  one. 

Old  view.  New  view. 

KO+SO-'  K+SO4 

KO+NO5  K  +  NOg 

Hydrated  sulphuric  acid  will  be,  like  hydrochloric  acid,  a  hydruret  of  salt- 
radical. 

H  +  SO4. 

When  the  latter  acts  upon  metallic  zinc,  the  hydrogen  is  simply  displaced, 
and  the  metal  substituted ;  no  decomposition  of  water  is  supposed  to  occur, 
and,  consequently,  the  difficulty  of  the  old  hypothesis  is  at  an  end.  When 
the  acid  is  poured  upon  a  metallic  oxide,  the  same  reaction  occurs  as  in  the 
case  of  hydrochloric  acid,  water  and  a  haloid  salt  are  produced.  All  acids 
must  be,  in  fact,  hydrogen  acids,  and  all  salts  haloid  salts,  with  either  simple 
or  compound  radicals. 

This  simple  and  beautiful  theory  is  not  by  any  means  new ;  it  was  sug- 
gested by  Davy,  whc^roposed  to  consider  hydrogen  as  the  acidifying  prin- 
ciple in  the  common  acids.  It  is  supported  by  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
derived  from  various  sources,  and  has  lately  received  great  help  from  a  series 
of  exceedingly  interesting  experiments  on  the  electrolysis  of  saline  solutions, 
by  the  late  Professor  Daniell.f  The  necessity  of  creating  a  great  number  of 
non-isolable  compounds  is  often  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  new  view ;  but 
the  same  objection  applies  to  the  old  mode  of  considering  the  subject;  a  com- 
pound of  1  eq.  nitrogen  and  5  eq.  oxygen,  is  as  hypothetical  as  one  contain- 
ing 6  eq.  of  oxygen.  Absolute  nitric  acid  is  as  yet  unknown  ;:|:  the  same 
remark  applies  to  almost  every  one  of  the  organic  acids;  and,  what  is  well 
worthy  of  notice,  those  acids  which,  like  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and  carbonic 
acids,  may  be  obtained  in  a  separate  state,  are  destitute  of  all  acid  properties  so 
long  as  the  anhydrous  condition  is  retained. 

^  The  three  modifications  of  phosphoric  acid  possess  properties  so  dissimilar  that 
they  might  really  be  considered  three  distinct,  although  intimately  related,  bodies. 
It  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  that  when  their  salts  are  subjected  to  electro-chemical 
decomposition,  the  (uids  travel  unaltered,  a  tribasic  salt  giving  at  the  positive  elec- 
trode a  solution  of  common  phosphoric  acid :  a  bibasic  salt,  one  of  pyrophosphoric 
acid  ;  and  a  monobasic  salt,  one  of  metaphospnoric  acid. — (Professor  Daniell  and  Dr. 
Miller,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1844,  p.  1.) 

iSee  Daniell's  Introduction  to  Chemical  Philosophy,  2d  edit.  p.  533. 
^Seep.121. 
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The  reaL  difficoHjr  in  the  general  application  of  the  binary  theory  is  pre- 
sented by  the  three  modifications  of  phosphoric  acid.  If  this  could  be 
explained  aw^  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  there  seems  no  reason  to  object  to 
its  adoption,  which  would  greatly  simplify  many  parts  of  the  science.  One 
great  inconvenience  would  be  the  change  of  nomenclature  involyed. 


ci.ijisiTiCATiosr  efp  xbtaui. 

1. 

MUah  of  the  jilkaU§. 

Potassium,  Lithium, 

Sodium,  Ammonium.* 

2. 

Metab  of  the  Alkalint  Earths, 

Barium,  Calcium, 

Strontium,  Magnesium. 

3. 

Metals  of  the  Earths  Proper, 

Aluminum,  Norinm, 

Glucinum,  Thorium,  ' 

Yttrium,  Cerium, 

Erbium,  Lantanum, 

Terbium,  Didymium. 

Zirconium, 

4. 

Oxidable  Metals  Proper^  whose  Oxides  form  powerJiU  Bases. 

Manganese,  Zinc, 

Iron,  Cadmium, 

Chromium,  Bismuth, 

Nickel,  Lead, 

Cobalt,  Uranium. 
Copper, 

5. 

Oxidable  Metals  Proper^  whose  Oxides  form  weak  Bases,  or  jidds. 

Vanadium,  Titanium, 

Tungsten,  Tin, 

Molybdenum,  Antimony, 

Columbium,  Arsenic, 

Niobium,  Tellurium,  j 

Pelopium,  Osmium. 

6.  ^ 

Metals  Proper  J  whose  Oxides  are  reduced  by  HecU  ;  Noble  Metals. 

Gold,  Palladium, 

Mercury,  Iridium, 

Silver,  Ruthenium, 

Platinum,  Rhodium. 

*  This  hypothetical  substance  is  merely  placed  with  the  metals  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  as  will  be  apparent  in  the  sequel. 
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SECTION  I. 

METALS  OF  THE  ALKALIS. 

P0T1.BSI17X. 

Potassium  was  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1807,  who  obtained  it  in 
very  small  quantity  by  exposing  a  piece  of  moistened  hydrate  of  potash  to 
the  action  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery,  the  alkali  being  placed  between  a 
pair  of  platinum  plates  put  into  connection  with  the  apparatus.  Processes 
have  since  been  devised  for  obtaining  this  curious  metal  in  almost  any  quantity 
that  can  be  desired. 

An  intimate  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  charcoal  is  prepared  by 
calcining,  in  a  covered  iron  pot,  the  crude  tartar  of  commerce ;  when  cold,  it 
is  rubbed  to  powder,  mixed  with  one-tenth  part  of  charcoal  in  small  lumps, 
and  quickly  transferred  to  a  retort  of  stout  hammered  iron ;  the  latter  may 
be  one  of  the  iron  bottles  in  which  mercury  is  imported,  a  short  and  some- 
what wide  iron  tube  having  been  fitted  to  the  aperture.  The  retort  is  placed 
upon  its  side,  in  a  furnace  so  constructed  that  the  flame  of  a  very  strong  fire, 
fed  with  dry  wood,  may  wrap  round  it,  and  maintain  every  part  at  an  uni- 
form degree  of  heat,  approaching  to  whiteness.  A  copper  receiver,  divided 
in  the  centre  by  a  diaphragm,  is  connected  to  the  iron  pipe,  and  kept  cool  by 
the  application  of  ice,  while  the  receiver  itself  is  partly  filled  with  naphtha  or 
rock-oil,  in  which  the  potassium  is  to  be  preserved.  Arrangements  being 
thus  completed,  the  fire  is  gradually  raised  until  the  requisite  temperature  is 
reached,  when  decomposition  of  the  alkali  by  the  charcoal  commences,  carbonic 
oxide  gas  is  abundantly  disengaged,  and  potassium  distils  over,  and  falls  in 
large  melted  drops  into  the  liquid.  The  pieces  of  charcoal  are  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  melted  carbonate  of  potash,  and  preventing 
its  separation  from  the  finely-divided  carbonaceous  matter. 

If  the  potassium  be  wanted  absolutely  pure,  it  must  be  aflerwards  re-distil« 
led  in  an  iron  retort,  into  which  some  naphtha  has  been  put,  that  its  vapor  may 
expel  the  air,  and  prevent  oxidation  of  the  metal. 

Potassium  is  a  brilliant  white  metal,  with  a  high  degree  of  lustre ;  at  the 
common  temperature  of  the  air  it  is  soil,  and  may  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife, 
but  at  32^  it  is  brittle  and  crystalline.  It  melts  completely  at  150°,  and  distils 
at  a  low  red  heat,  "fhe  density  of  this  remarkable  metal  is  only  .865,  water 
being  unity. 

Exposed  to  the  air,  potassium  oxidizes  instantly,  a  tarnish  covering  the 
surface  of  the  metal,  which  quickly  thickens  to  a  crust  of  caustic  potash. 
Thrown  upon  water,  it  takes  fire  spontaneously,  and  bums  with  a  beautiful 
purple  flame,  yielding  an  alkaline  solution.  When  brought  into  contact  with 
a  little  water  in  a  jar  standing  over  mercury,  the  liquid  is  decomposed  with 
great  energy,  and  hydrogen  liberated.  Potassium  is  always  preserved  under 
the  surface  of  naphtha. 

The  equivalent  of  potassium  (kalium)  is  39.19;  and  its  symbol,  K. 
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There  are  two  oomponnds  of  this  metal  with  oxygen, — ^potash*  (potassa) 
and  peroxide  of  potassium. 

Potash  (Potassa)  or  Pbototidx,  KO,  is  produced  when  potassium  is 
heated  in  dry  air ;  the  metal  burns,  and  becomes  entirely  converted  into  a 
▼olatile,  fusible,  white  substancej  which  is  anhydrous  potash.  Moistened 
with  water,  it  evolves  great  heat,  and  fbfbis  the  hydrate. 

Htbbatx  ot  Potash  (or,  of  Potassa),  KO,  HO,  is  a  very  important  sub- 
stance, and  one  of  great  practical  utility.  It  is  always  prepared  for  use  by 
decomposing  the  carbonate  by  hydrate  of  lime,  as  in  the  following  process, 
which  is  very  convenient : — 10  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  are  dissolved  in 
100  parts  of  water,  and  heated  to  ebullition  in  a  clean  untinned  iron,  or,  still 
better,  silver  vessel ;  8  parts  of  good  quicklime  are  meanwhile  slaked  in  a 
covered  basin,  and  die  resulting  hydrate  of  lime  added,  little  by  little,  to  the 
boiling  solution  of  carbonate,  with  frequent  stirring.  When  all  the  lime  has 
been  introduced,  the  mixture  is  suffered  to  boil  a  few  minutes,  and  then  re- 
moved from  the  fire,  and  covered  up.  In  &e  course  of  a  very  short  time, 
the  solution  will  have  become  quite  clear,  and  fit  for  deoantation,  the  carbonate 
of  lime,  with  the  excess  of  hydrate,  settling  down  as  a  heavy,  sandy  precipi- 
tate.   The  solution  should  not  effervesce  with  acids. 

It  is  essential  in  this  process  that  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  be 
dilute,  otherwise  the  decomposition  becomes  imperfect;  the  proportion  of 
lime  recommended  is  much  greater  than  that  required  by  theory,  but  it  is 
always  proper  to  have  an  excess. 

The  solution  of  hydrate,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  oaustic  potash,  may 
be  concentrated  by  quick  evaporation  in  the  iron  or  silver  vessel  to  any  desired 
extent ;  when  heated  until  vapor  of  water  ceases  to  be  disengaged,  and  then 
suffered  to  cool,  it  furnishes  the  solid  hydrate,  containing  single  equivalents 
of  potash  and  water. 

Pure  hydrate  of  potash  is  a  white  solid  substance,  very  deliquescent  and 
soluble  in  water;  alcohol  also  dissolves  it  freely,  which  is  the  case  with  com- 
paratively few  of  the  compounds  of  this  base ;  the  solid  hydrate  of  com- 
merce, which  is  very  impure,  may  thus  be  purified.  The  solution  of  this 
substance  possesses,  in  the  very  highest  degree,  the  properties  termed  alka- 
line ;  it  restores  the  blue  color  to  litmus  which  has  been  reddened  by  an  acid ; 
neutralizes  completely  the  most  powerful  acids ;  has  a  nauseous  and  peculiar 
taste,  and  dissolves  the  skin,  and  many  other  organic  matters,  when  the  latter 
are  subjected  to  its  action.  It  is  constantly  used  by  surgeons  as  a  cautery, 
being  moulded  into  little  sticks  for  that  purpose. 

Hydrate  of  potash,  both  in  the  solid  state  and  in  solution,  rapidly  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air ;  hence  it  must  be  kept  in  closely  stopped  bottles. 
When  imperfectly  prepared,  or  partially  altered  by  exposure,  it  effervesces 
with  an  acid. 

The  water  in  this  compound  cannot  be  displaced  by  heat,  the  hydrate 
volatilizing  as  a  whole  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

The  following  table  of  the  densities  and  value  in  real  alkali  of  different 
solutions  of  hydrate  of  potash  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Dalton. 

^  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  yonng  stadent  to  adopt  tiie  term  potassa  instead 
of  potash  for  the  protoxide  of  potaasiam.  The  word  potash  or  potaahes  is  applied 
coxnmerciallF  to  the  inwurest  form  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  and  hence  arises  some 
confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  beginner,  which  if  not  quickly  cleared  up,  leads  to  error. 
For  until  he  has  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind,  the  distinctions  between  bases  and  salts, 
and  that  acids  unite  with  bases  only,  he  may  conceive  that  the  name  of  nitrate  or 
any  other  salt  of  potassa,  might  mean,  if  called  nitrate  of  potash,  a  combination  of 
the  acid  with  the  potash  of  commerce.  In  addition  it  would  promote  the  uniformity 
of  chemical  language,  its  last  syllable  being  similar  to  that  in  soda,  ftc.  R.  B. 
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yellow  fusible  substance, 
generated  when  potassium  is  burned  in  excess  of  dry  oxygen  gas,  and  also 
formed,  to  a  small  extent,  when  hydrate  of  potash  is  long  exposed,  in  a 
melted  state,  to  the  air.  MThen  nitre  is  decomposed  by  a  strong  heat,  per- 
oxide of  potassium  is  also  produced.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  into  potash, 
which  unites  with  the  latter,  and  into  oxygen  gas. 

Cabbonats  of  Potash  (or  of  Pot  ass  a),  KO  ,  COj+^HO. — Salts  of  potash, 
containing  a  vegetable  acid,  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  plants,  where  they 
perform  important,  but  little  understood,  functions  in  the  economy  of  those 
beings.  The  potash  is  derived  from  the  soil,  which,  when  capable  of  sup- 
porting vegetable  life,  always  contains  that  substance.  When  plants  are 
burned,  the  organic  acids  are  destroyed,  and  the  potash  left  in  the  state  of 
carbonate. 

It  is  by  these  indirect  means  that  carbonate,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  salts 
of  potash,  are  obtained ;  the  great  natural  depository  of  the  alkali  is  the  felspar 
of  granitic  and  other  unstratified  rocks,  where  it  is  combined  with  silica,  and 
in  an  insoluble  state.  Its  extraction  thence  is  attended  with  too  many  diffi- 
culties to  be  attempted  on  the  large  scale ;  but  when  these  rocks  disintegrate 
into  soils,  and  the  alkali  Requires  solubility,  it  is  gradually  taken  up  by  plants, 
and  accumulates  in  their  substance  in  a  condition  highly  favorable  to  its  sub- 
sequent applications. 

Potash-salts  are  always  most  abundant  in  the  green  and  tender  parts  of 
plants,  as  may  be  expected,  since  from  these  evaporation  of  nearly  pure 
water  takes  place  to  a  large  extent;  the  solid  timber  of  forest  trees  contains 
comparatively  little. 

In  preparing  the  salt  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  ashes  are  subjected  to  a 
process  called  lixiviation ;  they  are  put  into  a  large  cask  or  tun,  having  an 
aperture  near  the  bottom,  stopped  by  a  plug,  and  a  quantity  of  water  is  added. 
Afler  some  hours  the  liquid  is  drawn  oftj  and  more  water  added,  that  the 
whole  of  the  soluble  matter  may  be  removed.  The  weakest  solutions  are 
poured  upon  fresh  quantities  of  ash,  in  place  of  water.  The  solutions  are 
then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  calcined,  to  remove  a  little  brown 
organic  matter;  the  product  is  the  crude  potash  or  pearlash  of  commerce,  of 
which  very  laige  quantities  are  obtained  from  Russia  and  America. 

This  salt  is  very  impure;  it  contains  silicate  and  sulphate  of  potash, 
chloride  of  potassium,  &c. 

The  purified  carbonate  of  potash  of  pharmacy  is  prepared  from  the  crude 
article,  by  adding  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water,  agitating,  and  filtering;  most 
of  the  foreign  salts  are,  from  their  inferior  degree  of  solubility,  left  behind. 
The  solution  is  then  boiled  down  to  a  very  small  bulk,  and  suffered  to  cool, 
when  the  carbonate  separates  in  small  crystals  containing  2  equiv.  of  water, 
which  are  drained  from  the  mother-liquor,  and  then  dried  in  a  stove. 

A  still  purer  salt  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  to  a  red-heat  purified  cream 
of  tartar  (acid  tartrate  of  potash),  and  separating  the  carbonate  by  solution  in 
water  and  crystallization,  or  evaporation  to  dryness.    - 
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Carjbonate  of  potash  is  extremely  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  less  than  its 
own  weight  of  water ;  the  solution  is  highly  alkaline  to  test-paper.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  alcohol.  By  heat  the  water  of  crystallization  is  driven  ofif,  and  by 
a  temperature  of  full  ignition  the  salt  is  fused,  but  not  otherwise  changed. 
This  substance  is  largely  used  in  the  arts,  and  is  a  compound  of  great  im- 
portance. 

BicABBOiTATE  OE  P0TI.SH  (or  OF  Potassa),  KOjCO,  4"  HOjCOa. — When  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  cold  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  the  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  a  white,  crystalline,  and  less  soluble 
substance  separated,  which  is  the  new  compound.  It  is  collected,  pressed, 
re-dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  the  solution  left  to  crystallize. 

Bicarbonate  of  potash  is  much  less  soluble  than  simple  carbonate,*  it  re- 
quires for  that  purpose  4  parts  of  cold  water.  The  solution  is  nearly  neutral 
to  test-paper,  and  has  a  much  milder  taste  than  the  preceding  salt  When 
boiled,  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged.  The  crystals,  which  are  large  and  beau- 
tiful, derive  their  form  from  a  right  rhombic  prism ;  they  are  decomposed  by 
heat,  water  and  carbonic  acid  being  extricated,  and  simple  carbonate  left 
behind. 

A  sesqui-carbonate  of  potash  is  also  said  to  exist. 

NiTBATB  OF  Potash  (or  of  Potassa)  j  Nithb  ;  Saltpstae,  KOjNOs. — This 
important  compound  is  a  natural  product,  being  disengaged  by  a  kind  of  efflo- 
rescence from  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  certain  dry  and  hot  countries.  It  may 
also  be  produced  by  artificial  means,  namely,  by  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  in 
presence  of  a  powerful  base. 

In  France,  large  quantities  of  artificial  nitre  are  prepared  by  mixing  ani- 
mal refuse  of  all  kinds  with  old  mortar  or  hydrate  of  lime  and  earth,  and 
placing  the  mixture  in  heaps,  protected  from  the  rain  by  a  roof,  but  freely 
exposed  to  the  air.  From  time  to  time  the  heaps  are  watered  with  putrid 
urine,  and  the  mass  turned  over,  to  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  air.  When 
much  salt  has  been  formed,  the  mixture  is  lixiviatef},  and  the  solution,  which 
contains  nitrate  of  lime,  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash ;  carbonate  of  lime 
is  formed,  and  the  nitric  acid  transferred  to  the  alkali.  The  filtered  solution 
is  then  made  to  crystallize,  and  the  crystals  purified  by  re-solution  and  crys- 
tallization several  times  repeated. 

All  the  nitre  used  in  this  country  comes  from  the  East  Indies ;  it  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  a  little  carbonate  of  potash  added  to  precipitate  lime,  and 
then  the  salt  purified  as  above. 

Nitrate  of  potash  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  six-sided  prisms,  with  dihedral 
summits ;  it  is  soluble  in  7  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  its  own  weight  of 
boiling  water.  Its  taste  is  saline  and  cooling,  and  it  is  without  action  on 
vegetable  colors.  At  a  temperature  below  redness  it  melts,  and  by  a  strong 
heat  is  completely  decomposed. 

When  thrown  on  the  surface  of  many  metals  in  a  state  of  fusion,  or  when 
mixed  with  combustible  matter  and  heated,  rapid  oxidation  ensues,  at  the 
expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid.  Examples  of  such  mixtures  are 
found  in  common  gunpowder,  and  i^  nearly  all  pyrotechnic  compositions, 
which  burn  in  this  manner  independently  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  eveii 
under  water.  Gunpowder  is  made  by  very  intimately  mixing  together  nitrate 
of  potash,  charcoal  and  sulphur,  in  proportions  which  approach  1  equiv.  nitre, 
3  eq.  carbon,  and  1  eq.  sulphur. 

These  quantities  give,  reckoned  to  100  parts,  and  compared  with  the  pro- 
portions used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  English  government  powder,*  the 
following  results : —  < 

*Dr.  M'Culloch,  Ency.  Brit. 
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Theory.  Proportions  in  practice. 

Nitrate  of  potash *      74.8  ....  76 

Charcoal 13.3     ...     15 

Sulphur         .        .        ...        .  .       11.9  ....  *10 

100  100 

The  nitre  is  rendered  rery  pnre  hy  the  means  already  mentioned,  f^eed 
from  water  by  fusion,  and  ground  to  fine  powder :  the  sulphur  and  charcoal, 
the  latter  being  made  from  light  wood,  as  dogwood  or  alder,  are  also  finely 
ground,  after  which  the  materials  are  weighed  out,  moistened  with  water, 
and  thoroughly  mixed,  by  grinding  under  an  edge-mill.  The  mass  is  then 
subjected  to  great  pressure,  and  the  mill-cake  thus  produced  broken  in  pieces, 
and  placed  in  sieves  made  of  perforated  vellum,  moved  by  machinery,  each 
containing,  in  addition,  a  round  piece  of  heavy  wood.  The  grains  of  pow- 
der broken  off  by  attrition  fall  through  the  holes  in  the  skin,  and  are  easily 
separated  from  die  dust  by  siding.  The  powder  is,  lastly,  dried  by  exposure 
to  steam-heat,  and  sometimes  glazed  or  polished  by  agitaticm  in  a  kind  of 
cask  mounted  on  an  axis. 

When  gunpowder  is  fired,  the  oxygen  of  the  nitrate  of  potash  is  transfer- 
red to  the  carbon,  forming  cart^onic  'oxide ;  the  sulphur  combines  with  the 
potassium,  and  the  nitrogen  is  set  free.  The  large  volume  of  gas  thus  pro- 
duoed,  and  still  further  expanded  by  the  very  exalted  temperature,  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  explosive  effects. 

SuLPHATB  Of  Pot  ABB  (or  ojf  Potassa'),  KO,SOj. — The  acid  residtie  left  in 
the  retort  when  nitric  acid  is  prepared  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  neutralized 
with  crude  carbonate  of  potash.  The  solution  furnishes,  on  cooling,  hard, 
transparent  crystals  of  the  neutral  sulphate,  which  may  be  re-dissoived  in 
boiling  water,  and  re-crystallized. 

Sulphate  of  potash  is  soluble  in  about  10  parts  of  cold,  and  in  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  boiUng  water;  it  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  neutral  to  test* 
paper.  The  crystals  much  resemble  those  of  quartz  in  figure  and  appear- 
ance ;  they  are  anhydrous,  and  decrepitate  when  suddenly  heated,  which  is 
often  the  case  with  salts  containing  no  water  of  crystallization.  They  are 
quite  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

BisuLPHATE  OP  PoTASB  (or  o¥  Potabsa),  KO,S03-f'HO,S03. — ^The  neutral 
sulphate  in  powder  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the 
whole  evaporated  quite  to  dryness  in  a  prlatinum  vessel,  placed  under  a  chim- 
ney ;  the  fused  salt  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  left  to  crystallize.  The 
crystals  have  the  figure  of  flattened  rhombic  prisms,  and  are  much  more  so- 
luble than  the  neutral  salt,  requiring  only  twice  their  weight  of  water  at  60^, 
and  less  than  half  that  quantity  at  212^.  The  solution  has  a  sour  taste  and 
strong  acid  reaction. 

BiSULPHATB  OF  PoTASR  (or  OF  PfTTASSA),   AlTHTDAOUS;  KOjSSOg. — Eqttal 

weights  of  neutral  sulphate  of  potash  and  oil  of  vitriol  are  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  warm  distilled  water,  and  set  aside  to  cool.  The  anhy- 
drous sulphate  crystallizes  out  in  long  delicate  needles,  which  if  left  several 
days  in  the  mother-liquor  disappear,  and  give  place  to  crystals  of  the  ordinary 
bydrated  bisulphate  above  described.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by  a  large 
quantity  of  water.* 

Ses^uisulphatb  of  Potash  (or  of  Potassa),  SKOjSOj-f-HOjSO,. — A  salt, 
crystallizing  in  fine  needles  resembling  those  of  asbestus,  and  having  the  com- 

#  Jacquelain,  Ann.  Chem.  et  Phyf .  vol.  vit.  pw  311. 
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position  stated,  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Phillips  from  the  nitric  acid  residue.  M. 
Jacquelain  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  reproduce  this  compound. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  (or  of  Potasba),  KOjClOg. — The  theory  of  the  pro- 
duction of  chloric  acid,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  has  been  already  described  (p.  142). 

Chlorine  gas  is  conducted  by  a  wide  tube  into  a  strong  and  warm  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  until  absorption  of  the  gas  ceases.  The  liquid  is,  if 
necessary,  evaporated,  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  in  order  that  the  slightly 
soluble  chlorate  may  crystallize  out.  The  mother-liquid  affords  a  second  crop 
of  crystals,  but  they  are  much  more  'contaminated  by  chloride  of  potassium. 
It  may  be  purified  by  one  or  two  re-crystallizations. 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  soluble  in  about  20  parts  of  cold,  and  2  of  boiling 
watery  the  crystals  are  anhydrous,  flat,  and  tabular;  in  taste  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles nitre.  Heated,  it  disengages  oxygen  gas  from  both  acid  and  base, 
and  leavM  chloride  of  potassium.  By  arresting  the  decomposition  when  the 
evolution  of  gas  begins,  and  re-dissolving  the  salt,  hyperchlorate  of  potash  and 
chloride  of  potassium  may  be  obtained. 

This  salt  deflagrates  violently  with  combustible  matter,  explosion  often 
occurring  by  friction  or  blows.  When  about  one  grain  weight  of  chlorate  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  sulphur  are  rubbed  in  a  mortar,  the  mixture  explodes 
with  a  loud  report;  hence  it  cannot  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  gunpowder 
instead  of  nitrate  of  potash.  Chlorate  of  potash  is  now  a  large  article  of  com- 
merce, being  employed,  together  with  phosphorus,  in  making  instantaneous 
light  matches. 

HTFEReHLORATS  OF  PoTASH  (or  of  Potassa),  KOjClO^. — This  has  been 
already  noticed  under  the  head  of  hyperchloric  acid.  It  is  best  prepared  by 
projecting  powdered  chlorate  of  potash  into  warm  nitric  acid,  when  the 
chloric  acid  is  resolved  into  hyperchloric  acid,  chlorine,  and  oxygen  gases. 
The  salt  is  separated  by  crystallization  from  the  nitrate.  Hyperchlorate  of 
potash  is  a  very  feebly  soluble  salt;  it  requires  65  parts  of  cold  water,  but  is 
more  freely  taken  up  at  a  boiling  heat  The  crystals  are  small,  and  have 
the  figure  of  an  octahedron  with  square  base.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  in 
the  same  manner  as  chlorate  of  potash. 

SuLPHURETS  OF  PoTASSivx. — Three  distinct  compounds  of  potassium  and 
sulphur  are  described,  containing  KS,  KSg,  and  KSg. 

Simple  or  monostUpkuret  of  potassium^  is  formed  by  directly  combining  the 
metal  with  sulphur,  or  by  reducing  sulphate  of  potash  at  a  red-heat  by  hydro- 
gen or  charcoal  powder.  Another  method  is  to  take  a  strong  solution  of  hy- 
drate of  potash,  and  after  dividing  it  into  two  equal  portions,  saturate  the  one 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  then  add  the  remainder.  The  whole  is 
then  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  retort,  and  the  residue  fused. 

The  monosulphuret  is  a  crystalline  cinnabar  red  mass,  very  soluble  in  water. 
The  solution  has  an  exceedingly  ofiensive  and  caustic  taste,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  acids,  even  carbonic  acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  formation  of  a  salt  of  the  acid  used.  This  compound  is  a  strong  sulphur- 
base,  and  unites  with  the  sulphurets  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  arsenic, &c.,  forming 
crystallizable  saline  compounds.  One  of  these,  KS  -f-  HS,  is  procluced  when 
hydrate  of  potash  is  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  before  men- 
tioned. 

The  higher  sulphurets  are  obtained  by  fusing  the  monosulphuret  with  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  sulphur.  They  are  soluble  in  water,  and  decomposed 
by  acids,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  foregoing  compound,  with  this  addition, 
that  the  excess  of  sulphur  is  precipitated  as  a  fine  white  powder, 

Hepar  sulphuris  is  a  name  given  to  a  brownish  substance,  sometimes  used 
in  medicine,  made  by  fusing  together  different  proportions  of  carbonate  of 
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potash  and  sulphur.    It  is  a  variable  mixture  of  the  two  higher  sulphurets 
with  hyposulphite  and  sulphate  of  potash. 

When  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  dry  carbonate  of  potash  are  melted 
together  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  482°  F.,  the  decomposition  of  the 
salt  is  quite  complete,  and  all  the  carbonic  aoid  is  expelled.  The  fused  mass 
dissolves  in  water,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  mechanically-mixed  sulphur, 
with  dark  brown  color,  and  the  solution  is  found  to  contain  nothing  besides 
pentasuiphuret  of  potassium  and  hyposulphite  of  potash. 

C    2  eq.  potassium.,... ^^     2.    ^q.    pentasuiphuret    of 

3  eq.  potash    <    2  eq.  oxygen,,^  ^^^^^^^  potassium. 

(    1  eq.  potash 
12    eq.    sul-    C  10  eq.  sulphur- 
phur  (_   2  eq.  sulphui  ''*■    1  eq.  hyposulphite  of  ^tash. 

When  the  mixture  has  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  approaclMPg  that  of 
ignition,  it  is  found  on  the  contrary  to  contain  sulphate  of  potash,  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  hyposulphite  which  then  occurs. 

'  12  eq.        C    3  eq.  potassium — ^  3  eq.  pentasuiphuret 

potash    <    3  eq.  oxygen^  ^y^-"^"^        of  potassium. 

(    9  eq.  potash  " 
12  eq.  hy«  f  15  eq.  sulphur- 


12.  eq.  hy- 
posulphite 
of  potash. 


posulph.  <    9  eq.  sulphur 


acid         ( 24  eq.  oxygen ^"^^    9    eq.    suIjDhate    of 

X>otash. 

From  both  these  mixtures  the  pentasuiphuret  of  potassium  maybe  extracted 
by  alcohol,  in  which  it  dissolves. 

When  the  carbonate  is  fused  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur  only,  then  the 
ter-  or  trito-sulphuret,  ES^  is  produced  instead  of  that  above  indicated;  3  eq. 
of  potash  and  8  eq.  of  sulphur  containing  the  elements  of  2  eq.  trito-sulphuret 
and  1  eq. 'hyposulphite. 

The  effects  described  happen  in  the  same  manner  when  hydrate  of  potash 
is  substituted  for  the  carbonate ;  and  also,  when  a  solution  of  the  hydrate  is 
boiled  with  sulphur,  a  mixture  of  snlphuret  and  hyposulphite  always  results.* 

Chloridi  of  Potassium,  ECl. — ^This  salt  is  obtained  in  large  quantity  in 
the  manufacture  of  chlorate  of  potash ;  it  is  easily  purified  from  any  portions 
of  the  latter  by  exposure  to  a  dull  red  heat.  It  is  also  contained  in  kelp,  and 
is  separated  for  the  use  of  the  alum-maker. 

Chloride  of  potassium  closely  resembles  common  salt  in  appearance,  assum- 
ing like  that  substance  the  cubic  form  of  crystallization.  The  crystals  dissolve 
in  three  parts  of  cold,  and  in  a  much  less  quantity  of  boiling  water;  they  are 
anhydrous,  have  a  simple  saline  taste,  with  slight  bitterness,  and  fuse  when 
exposed  to  a  red-heat.  Chloride  of  potassium  is  volatilized  by  a  very  high 
temperature. 

Iodide  of  Potassiux.  EX. — ^There  are  two  different  methods  of  preparing 
this  important  medicinal  compound. 

(1.)  When  iodine  is  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  free  from 
carbonate,  it  is  dissolved  in  large  quantity,  forming  a  colorless  solution  con- 
taining iodide  of  potassium  and  iodate  of  potash ;  the  reaction  is  the  same  as 
in  the  analogous  case  with  chlorine.  When  the  solution  begins  to  be  perma- 
nently colored  by  the  iodine,  it  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  cautiously 
heated  red-hot;  by  which,  the  iodate  of  potash  is  entirely  converted  into 

#  Mitscherlich,  Lehrbach  der  Chemie,  ii.  47. 
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iodwle  of  potsssmm.   The  mass  is  ihen  dissolired  in  water,  and  after  filtration, 
made  to  crystallize. 

(2.)  Iodine,  water,  and  iron^filings  or  scraps  of  zinc,  mre  placed  in  a  warm 
situation  until  the  combination  is  complete,  and  the  solution  colorless.  The 
fesnlting  iodide  of  iron  or  zinc  is  then  filtered,  and  exactly  decomposed  with 
flolution  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  great  care  being  taken  to  avoid  excess  of 
the  latter.  Iodide  of  potasaium  and  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  zine, 
are  obtained ;  the  former  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  evaporated  until  the 
solution  is  siufficiently  concentrated  to  crystallize  on  cooling,  the  washings  of 
ike  filter  being  added  to  avoid  loss. 


Iodine  ^^  Iodide  of  potassium. 

Iron   —  ■ 


Iodide  of  iron 

^     JLTOD     — 

Carbonate  of      <   ^o^^^^^^^l 

potasn.  ^   Carbonic  acid   """'^  Carbonate  of  protoxide 

of  iron. 

The  second  method  is  on  the  whole  to  be  preferred. 

Iodide  of  potassium  crystallizes  in  cubes,  which  are  often,  from  some  un- 
explained cause,  milk-white  and  claque;  they  are  anhydrous,  and  fuse  rea- 
dily when  heated.  The  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  not  deliquescent, 
when  pure,  in  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere ;  it  is  dissolved  by  ateohol. 

Solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  like  ihoae  of  all  the  soluble  iodides,  dissolve 
a  large  quantity  of  free  iodine,  forming  a  deep-brown  liquid,  not  decompqsed 
by  water. 

S^xisB  w  POTI.801UX,  KBr.— This  compound  may  be  obtained  by  pro- 
cesses exactly  similar  to  those  just  described)  substituting  bromine  for  the 
iodine.  It  is  a  colorless  and  very  soluble  salt,  quite  indistinguishable  in  ap- 
pearance and  general  (di&racters  from  the  iodide* 


Tlie  salts  of  potash  are  colorless,  when  not  associated  with  a  colored  metal- 
lic oxide  or  acid.  They  are  all  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  folloviring  characters : — 

(1.)  Solution  of  tartaric  acid  added  to  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  a  pot- 
ash salt,  gives  after  some  time  a  white,  crystalline  precipitate  of  cream  of 
tartar ;  the  efiect  is  greatly  promoted  by  strong  agitation. 

(2.)  Solution  of  chloride  of  platinum,  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  if  neces- 
sary, gives,  under  similar  circumstances,  a  crystalline  yellow  precipitate,  which 
is  a  douUe  salt  of  chloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium.  Both  this 
compound  and  cream  of  tartar  are,  however,  soluble  in  about  sixty  parts  of 
cold  water.    An  addition  of  alcohol  increases  the  delicacy  of  both  tests. 

(3.)  Perchloric  add,  and  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  give  rise  to  slightly'Soluble 
precipitates,  when  added  to  a  potash-salt 

(4.)  SaUs  of  potash  usually  color  the  outer  blowpipe  fiame  purple  or 
violet. 

S0DI17M. 

This  metal  was  obtained  l^Davy  very  shortly  after  &e  discovery  of  potas- 
sium, and  by  similar  means.  It  may  be  prepared  in  large  quantity  by  deoom- 
posiiig  carbonate  of  soda  by  charcoal  at  a  high  temperature. 

Six  parts  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  are  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water, 
and  mixed  with  two  parts  of  finely-powdered  charcoal  and  one  part  of  char- 
coal in  lumps.  T%e  whole  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  transferred  to  the 
iron  retort  before  described,  and  heated  in  the  same  manner  to  whiteness.    A 
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receiver  containing  rock*oil  is  adapted  to  the  tube,  and  the  whole  operation 
carried  on  in  the  same  way  as  when  potassium  is  made.  The  process,  when 
well  conducted,  is  said  to  be  easy  and  certain. 

Sodium  is  a  silver- white  metal,  greatly  resembling  potassium  in  every 
respect;  it  is  sofl  at  common  temperatures,  melts  at  194^,  and  oxidizes  very 
rapidly  in  the  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is  .972.  Placed  upon  the  surface  of 
cold  water,  sodium  decomposes  that  liquid  with  great  violence,  but  seldom 
takes  fire  unless  the  motions  of  the  fragment  be  restrained,  and  its  rapid  cool- 
ing diminished,  by  adding  gum  or  starch  to  the  water.  With  hot  water  it 
takes  fires  at  once,  burning  with  a  bright  yellow  flame,  and  giving  rise  to  a 
solution  of  soda. 

The  equivalent  of  sodium  is  23*27,  and  its  symbol  (Natrium)  Na. 

There  are  two  well-defined  compounds  of  sodium  and  oxygen  ;  the  prot- 
oxide, anbydrous  soda,  NaO,  and  the  peroxide,  NaO^^or  perhaps,  NaO, ;  they 
are  formed  by  burning  sodium  in  air  or  oxygen  gas,  and  resemble  in  every 
respect  the  corresponding  compounds  of  potassium. 

Htdbatx  of  Soda,  NaO,  HO. — This  substance  is  prepared  in  practice  by 
decomposing  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  by  hydrate 
of  lime;  the  description  of  the  process  employed  in  the  case  of  hydrate  of 
potash,  and  the  precautions  necessary,  apply  word  for  word  to  that  of  soda. 

The  solid  hydrate  is  a  white,  fusible  substance,  very  similar  in  properties 
to  hydrate  of  potash.  It  is  deliquescent,  but  dries  up  again  afler  a  time  in 
consequence  of  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid.  The  solution  is  highly  alka- 
line, and  a  powerful  solvent  for  animal  matter ;  it  is  used  in  large  quantity 
for  making  soap. 

The  strength  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  may  be  roughly  determined  from 
a  knowledge  of  its  density,  by  the  aid  of  the  following  table  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Dalton. 

TABLE  OF  DEirglTT. 


Density. 

Percentage  of 
real  soda. 

Density . 

Percentage  of 
real  soaa. 

2.00     . 

.      77.8 

1.40     . 

.     29.0 

1.86     . 

.      63.6 

1.36     . 

.     26.0 

1.72     . 

.     53.8 

1.32     . 

.     23.0 

1.63     . 

.     46.6 

1.29     . 

.     19.0 

3.55     . 

.     41.2 

1.23     . 

.     16.0 

1.50     . 

.      36.8 

1.18     . 

.     13.0 

1.47     . 

.      34.0 

1.12     . 

.       9.0 

1.44     . 

.      31.0 

1.06     . 

.       4.7 

Cabbonate  of  Soda,  NaO,COa-|-10HO. — Carbonate  of  soda  was  once  ex- 
clusively obtained  from  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds,  and  of  plants,  such  as  the 
Sahola  soda,  which  grew  by  the  sea-side,  or,  being  cultivated  in  suitable  loca- 
lities for  the  purpose,  were  afterwards  subjected  to  incineration.  The  barilla 
yet  employed  in  soap-making  is  thus  produced  in  several  places  on  the  coast 
of  Spain,  as  Alicant,  Carthagena,  &c.     That  made  in  Brittany  is  called  varec. 

Carbonate  of  soda  is  now  manufactured  on  a  stupendous  scale  firom  com- 
mon salt,  or  rather  from  sulphate  of  soda,  by  a  process  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  outline  :— 

A  charge  of  600  lb.  of  common  salt*  is  placed  upon  the  hearth  of  a  well- 
heated  reverberatory  furnace,  and  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp. 
gr.  1,6  poured  upon  it  through  an  opening  in  the  roof,  and  thoroughly  min- 
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glad  with  tbe  es.lt;  hydrcx^bloric  acid  gas  is  disengaged,  whicfa  is  usoally 
allowed  to  escape  by  the  chimaey,  and  the  salt  is  converted  into  sulphate  of 
soda.  This  part  of  the  process  ts^es  for  completion  about  four  hours,  and  re- 
quires much  care  and  skill.    - 

The  sulphate  is  next  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  weight 
of  chalk  or  limestone,  and  half  as  much  small  coal,  both  ground  or  crushed. 
The  mixture  is  thrown  into  a  rererberalory  furnace,  and  heat«d  to  fusion, 
with  constant  stirring ;  2  cwt  is  about  the  quantity  operated'on  at  once.  When 
Ihe  decomposition  is  judged  complete,  the  melted  matter  is  raked  from  the 
furnace  into  an  iron  trough,  where  it  is  allowed  to  cool.  When  cold,  it  is 
broken  up  into  little  pieces,  and  lixiviated  with  cold  or  tepid  water.  The 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  salt  calcined  with  a  little  saw*dust 
in  a  suitable  furnace.  The  product  is  the  soda-ash,  or  British  alkali  of  com- 
merce, which,  when  of  good  quality,  contains  from  48  to  52  per  cent,  of  pure 
soda,  partly  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  and  partly  as  hydrate,  the  remainder 
being  chiefly  sulphate  of  soda  and  common  salt,  witfi  occasional  traces  of 
sulphite  or  hyposulphite,  and  also  cyanide  of  sodium.  By  dissolving  soda-ash 
in  hot  water,  filtering  the  solution,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cod  slowly,  the 
carbonate  is  deposited  in  large  transparent  crystals. 

The  reaction  which  takes  place  in  the  calcination  of  the  sulphate  with  chalk 
and  coal'dust  seems  to  consist,  first,  in  the  conversion  of  the  sulphate  of  soda 
into  sulphuret  of  sodium  by  the  aid  of  the  combustible  matter,  and,  secondly,  in 
the  double  interchange  of  elements  between  that  substance  and  the  carbonate 
of  lime. 

Sulphuret  C  Sulphur ■        —-^  Sulphuret  of  calcium. 

of  sodium  (  Sodium- 


Carbonate     S  Lime  <  Oxygen 
^Carbonic  acid— 


{  Calcium 

Carbonate  of  soda. 


The  sulx>huret  of  calcium  combines  with  another  proportion  of  lime  to 
form  a  peculiar  compound,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  or  slightly  warm 
water. 

Other  processes  have  been  propose^  and  even  carried  into  execution,  but 
the  above  is  found  most  advantageous. 

The  ordinary  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  contain  10  equivalents  of 
water,  but  by  particular  management  the  same  salt  may  be  had  with  seven 
equivalents,  or  sometimes  with  only  one, — these  differ  in  figure  from  the  pre- 
ceding. The  common  form  of  the  crystal  is  derived  from  an  oblique  rhombic 
prism ;  they  effloresce  in  dry  air,  and  crumble  to  a  white  powder.  Heated, 
they  fuse  in  their  water  of  crystallization;  when  the  latter  has  been  expelled, 
and  the  dry  salt  exposed  to  a  full  red  heat,  it  melts  without  undergoing 
ohange.  The  common  crystals  dissolve  in  two  parts  of  cold,  and  in  less  than 
^eir  own  weight  of  boiling  water ;  the  solution  has  a  strong,  disagreeable, 
alkaline  taste,  and  a  powerfiil  alkaline  reaction. 

BxoABBOFATS  OF  SoDA,.NaO,C02-{-HO,C02.— This  Salt  is  prepared  by  pass- 
ing carbonic  acid  gas  into  a  cold  solution  of  the  neutral  carbonate,  or  by 
placing  the  crystals  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  gas,  which  is  rapidly  absorbed, 
while  the  crystals  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  water,  and  pass  into  the  new 
compound. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  prepared  by  either  process,  is  a  crystalline  white 
powder,  which  cannot  be  redissolved  in  warm  water  without  partial  decom- 
position. It  requires  10  parts  of  water  at  60°  for  solution ;  the  liquid  is 
feebly  alkaline  to  test-paper,  and  has  a  much  milder  taste  than  that  of  the 
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simple  carbonate.  It  does  not  precipitate  a  soluticm  of  magnesia.  By  ex- 
posure to  heat,  the  salt  is  converted  into  neutral  carbonate. 

A  sesquicarbonate  of  soda  containing  2NaO,3CO,4~^HO  has  been  des- 
<»ribed  by  Mr.  Phillips ;  like  the  sesquicarbonate  of  potash,  it  cannot  be  formed 
at  pleasure.  This  salt  occurs  native  on  the  banks  of  the  8oda*lakes  of  Sa- 
kena  in  Africa,  whence  it  is  exported  under  the  name  oftrona. 

Alkalimetry ;  jSnalytia  of  Hydrateg  and  Carbonatet  of  the  JlkaJHi. — The 
general  principle  of  these  operations  consists  in  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
real  alkali  in  a  given  weight  of  the  substance  examined,  by  finding  how 
much  of  the  latter  is  required  to  neutralize  a  known  quantity  of  an  acid,  as 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  first  step  is  the  preparation  of  a  stock  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  de- 
terininate  strength  \  containing)  ibr  example,  100  grains  of  real  acid  in  every 
1000  grain*measnres  of  liquid  :*  a  large  quantity,  as  a  gallon  or  more,  may  be 
prepared  at  once  by  the  following  means.  T'heoil  of  vitriol  is  first  examined; 
if  it  be  good  and  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.85  or  near  it,  the  process  is  extremely  sim- 
ple; every  49.09  grains  of  the  liquid  acid  contains  40.09  grains  of  absolute 
acid;  the  quantity  of  the  latter  required  in  the  gallon,  or  70,000  grain- 
measures  of  dilute  acid,  will  be  of  course  7000  grains.  This  is  equivalent  to 
8571  grains  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  for 

Real  acid.       Oil  of  vitriol. 

40.09      :         49.09        :  :      7000      :       8571. 

All  that  is  required  to  be  done,  therefore,  is  to  weigh  out  8571  grains  of 
oil  of  vxtriol,  and  dilute  it  with  so  much  water,  that  the  mixtwe,  when  cdd^  thall 
nieature  exactly  one  gaUon, 

It  very  oilen  happens,  hoUrever,  that  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  be  used  is  not  so 
strong  as  that  id>ove  mentioned ;  in  which  case  it  is  necessary  to  discover  its 
real  strength,  as  estimated  from  its  saturating  power.  Pure  anhydrous  car- 
bonate of  soda  is  prepared  by  heating  to  dull  redness,  without  fusion,  the  bi- 
carbonate; of  this  salt  53.27  grains,  or  1  eq.,  correspond  to  31.27  grains  of 
soda,  and  neutralize  40.09  grains  of  real  sulphuric  acid. 

A  convenient  quantity  is  carefully  weighed  out,  and  added  little  by  little 
to  a  known  weight,  say  100  grains,  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  be  tried,  diluted 
with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  water,  until  the  liquid,  after  warming, 
becomes  quite  neutral  to  test-paper.  By  weighing  again  the  resfdue  of  the 
carbonate,  it  is  at  oqce  known  how  much  of  the  latter  has  been  employed; 
the  amount  of  real  acid  in  the  hundred  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  then  easily 
calculated.  Thus,  suppose  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  used  to  be  105 
grains;  then, 

Carb.  soda.  Sulph.  acid. 

53.27  40.09        :  :       105       :       79; 

79  grains  of  real  acid  are  consequently  contained  in  100  grains  of  oil  of 
vitriol;  consequently, 

79       :       100       :  :       7000       :       8861, 

the  weight  in  grains  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  required  to  make  one  gallon  of  the 
dilute  acid. 

The  "  alkaliraeter"  is  next  to  be  constructed.    This  is  merely  a  1000-graia 

*  The  capacity  of  1000  grains  of  distilled  water  at  60°.  The  grain  measure  of 
water  is  often  found  a  very  convenient  and  useful  unit  of  volume  in  chemical  re- 
searches. Vessels  graduated  on  this  plan  bear  simple  comparison  with  the  imperial 
KUon  and  pint,  and  frequentlv  also  enable  th«  operator  to  measure  oat  a  liqaid  of 
own  density  instead  or  weighing  it. 
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measure,  made  of  a  piece  of  even,  cylindrical  glass  tube,  about   15  inches 
long  and  .6  inch  interna]  diameter,  closed  at  one  extremity,  and 
Fig,  146-  moulded  into  a  spout  or  lip  at  the  other.     A  strip  of  paper  is  pasted 
on  the  tube  and  suffered  to  dry,  after  which  the  instrument  is  gra- 
duated by  counterpoising  it  in  a  nearly  upright  position  in  the  pan 
of  a  balance  of  moderate  delicacy,  and  weighing  into  it  in  succes- 
sion, 100,  200,  300,  &c.,  grains  of  distilled  water  at  60°,  until  the 
10      whole  quantity,  amounting  to  1000  grains,  has  been  introduced,  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  tube  being,  after  each  addition,  carefully 
marked  with  a  pen  upon  the  strip  of  paper,  while  the  tube  is  held 
quite  upright,  and  the  mark  made  between  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  curve  formed  by  the  surface  of  the  water.     The  smaller  divi- 
sions of  the  scale,  of  10  grains  each,  may  then  be  made  by  dividing 
4«      by  compasses  each  of  the  spaces  into  ten  equal  parts.     When  the 
graduation  is  complete,  and  the  operator  is  satisfied  with  its  accu- 
racy, the  marks  may  be  transferred  to  the  tube  itself  by  a  sharp  file, 
and  the  paper  removed  by  a  little  warm  water.     The  numbers  are 
(0      scratched  on  the  glass  with  the  hard  end  of  the  same  file.     When 
this  alkalimeter  is  used  with  the  dilute  acid  described,  every  divi- 
7*      sion  of  the  glass  will  correspond  to  one  grain  of  real  sulphuric  acid. 
Let  it  be  required,  by  way  of  example,  to  test  the  commercial 
^      value  of  soda-ash,  or  to  examine  it  for  scientific  purposes :  50  grains 
of  the  sample  are  weighed  out,  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  solution  filtered ;  the  alkalimeter  is  then  filled 
to  the  top  of  the  scale  with  the  test-acid,  and  the  latter  poured  from 
it  into  the  alkaline  solution,  which  is  tried  from  time  to  time  with 
red  litmus-paper.     The  addition  of  acid  must  of  course  be  made 
very  cautiously  as  neutralization  advances.     When  the   solution,  afier  being 
heated  a  few  minutes,  no  longer  affects  either  blue  or  red  test-paper,  the 
measure  of  liquid  employed  is  read  off,  and  the  quantity  of  soda  present  in 
the  state  of  carbonate  or  hydrate  in  the  50  grains  of  salt  found  by  the  rule  of 
proportion.    Suppose  33  measures,  consequently  33  grains  of  acid,  have 
been  taken ;  then 

Salph.  acid.        Soda. 

40.09       :      31.27  :       33       :       25.6; 

the  sample  contains,  therefore,  51.2  per  cent,  of  available,  alkali. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  principle  of  the  process  described  admits  of 
very  wide  application,  and  that,  by  the  aid  of*  the  alkalimeter  and  carefully 
prepared  test  acid,  the  hydrates  and  carbonates  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
both  in  the  solid  state  and  in  solution,  can  be  examined  with  great  ease  and 
accuracy.  The.  quantity  of  real  alkali  in  a  solution  of  caustic  ammonia  may 
tlius  be  determined,  the  equivalent  of  that  substance,  and  the  amount  of  acid 
required  to  neutralize  a  known  weight,  being  inserted  as  the  second  and  third 
terms  in  the  above  Rule-of-three  statement.     The  same  acid  answers  for  all. 

It  is  oflen  desirable,  in  the  analysis  of  carbonates,  to  determine  directly 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  following  method  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  point  of  precision : — 

A  small,  light  glass  flask  of  three  or  four  ounces  capacity,  with  lipped  edge, 
is  chosen,  and  a  cork  fitted  to  it.  A  piece  of  tube,  about  three  inches  long,  is 
drawn  out  at  one  extremity,  and  fitted,  by  means  of  a  small  cork  and  a  bit  of 
bent  tube,  to  the  cork  of  the  flask.  This  tube  is  filled  with  fragments  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  prevented  from  escaping  by  a  little  cotton  at  either 
end  J  the  joints  are  secured    by  sealing-wax.     A  short  tube,  closed  at  on© 
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ezttemity,  and  small  enough  to  go  into  the  flaak,  it  also 
provided,  and  the  apparatus  is  complete.  Fifty  grains 
of  the  carbonate  to  be  examined  are  carefully  weighed 
out  and  introduced  into  the  flask,  together  with  a  little 
water;  the  small  tube  is  then  filled  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  placed  in  the  flask  in  a  nearly  upright  position,  and 
leaning  against  its  side  in  such  a  manner  that  the  acid 
does  not  escape.  The  cork  and  chloride  of  calcium  tube 
are  then  adjusted,  and  the  whole  apparatus  accurately 
counterpoised  on  the  balance.  This  done,  the  flask  is  slight- 
ly inclined,  so  that  the  oil  of  vitriol  may  slowly  mix  with 
the  other  substances  and  decompose  the  carbonate,  the  gas  ffom  which  escapee 
in  a  dry  state  from  the  extremity  of  the  tube.  When  the  action  has  entirely 
ceased  the  liquid  is  heated  until  it  boils,  and  the  steam  begins  to  condense  in  the 
drying-tube;  it  is  then  left  to  cool,  and  weighed,  when  the  loss  indicates  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  add.  The  acid  must  be  in  excess  after  the  experiment 
When  carbonate  of  lime  is  thus  analyzed,  strong  hydrochloric  acid  must  be 
substituted  for  the  oil  of  vitriol. 

SulphjlTS  ov  Soda,  Glaubsr  Salt,  NaO,S03  -|-  lOHO. — This  is  a  by-pro- 
duct in  several  chemical  operations ;  it  may  of  course  be  prepared  directly,  if 
wanted  pure,  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  saturation  to  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  It  crystallizes  in  a  figure  derived  from  an  oblique  rhomlno 
prism ;  the  crystals  contain  10  eq.  of  water,  are  efflorescent,  and  undergo 
watery  fusion  when  heated,  like  those  of  the  carbonate ;  they  are  soluble  in 
twice  their  weight  of  cold  water,  and  mpidly  increase  in  solubility  as  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  rises]  to  91.5^  F.,  when  a  maximum  is  reached, 
100  parts  of  water  dissolving  322  parts  of  the  salt.  Heated  beyond  this  point, 
the  solubility  dimini^es,  and  a  portion  of  sulphate  is  deposited.  A  warm, 
saturated  solution,  evaporated  at  a  high  temperature,  deposits  opaque  prismatic 
crystals,  which  are  anhydrous.  This  salt  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  is  pur- 
gative.   Mineral  springe  sometimes  contain  it,  as  at  Cheltenham. 

BisvLPHATS  or  SoBA,  NaO,S03  +  UOjSOg  +  3H0.-- This  is  prepared  by 
adding  to  10  parts  of  anhydrous  neutral  sulphate,  7  of  oil  of  vitriol,  evaporating 
the  whole  to  dryness,  and  gently  igniting.  The  bisulphate  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  has  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  not  deliquescent.  When  very  strongly 
heated,  the  fused  salt  gives  up  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  and  becomes  ample 
sulphate ;  a  change  which  necessarily  supposes  the  previous  formation  of  a 
true  anhydrous  bisulphate,  NaO,  280^. 

Htposvlpbits  ov  Soda,  NaO,  SgO,. — ^There  are  several  modes  of  procuring 
this  salt,  which  is  now  used  in  considerable  quantity  for  photographic  pur- 
poses. One  of  the  best  is  to  form  neutral  nUphiU  of  soda,  by  passing  a  stream 
of  well  washed  sulphurous  acid  gas  into  a  strong  solution  (^carbonate  of  soda, 
and  then  to  digest  the  solution  with  sulphur,  at  a  gentle  heat  during  several 
days.  By  careful  evaporation,  at  a  moderate  temperaUire,  the  salt  is  obtained 
in  large  and  regular  crystals,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water. 

NiTRATX  or  Soda;  Cubic  Nitbx,  NaO,NO..— Nitrate  of  soda  occurs 
native,  and  in  enormous  quantity,  at  Atacama  in  Peru,  where  it  forms  a  regu- 
lar bed,  of  great  extent,  covered  with  clay  and  alluvial  matter.  The  pure 
salt  commpnly  crystallizes  in  rhombohedrons,  resembling  those  of  calcareous 
spar,  but  is  probably  dimorphous.  It  is  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in 
water.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  employed  for  making  nitric  acid,  but  cannot  be 
used  for  gunpowder,  as  the  mixture  burns  too  slowly,  and  becomes  damp  in 
the  air.  It  has  been  lately  used  with  some  success  in  agriculture  as  a  super- 
ficial manure  or  top-dressing. 

Phosphatxs  ov  Soda  ;  Commoit  Tbibasic  P«obpbatx  2NaO,  HO,  POg-}- 
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24HO. — This  beautiful  salt  is  prepared  by  precipitating  the  acid  phosphate 
of  lime  obtained  by  decomposing  bone^arth  by  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  slight 
excess  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which 
are  efflorescent  The  crystals  dissolve  in  4  parts  of  cold  water,  and  undergo 
the  aqueous  fusion  when  heated.  The  salt  is  bitter  and  purgative ;  its  solu- 
tion is  alkaline  to  test-paper.  Crystals  containing  14  equivalents  of  water, 
and  having  a  form  different  from  that  above  mentioned,  have  been  obtained. 

A  second  tribasic  phosphate,  sometimes  called  sub-phosphate,  3NaO,POg-f~ 
24HO,  is  obtained  by  adding  solution  of  caustic  soda  to  the  preceding  salt. 
The  crystals  are  slender  six-sided  prisms,  soluble  in  5  parts  of  cold  water.  It 
is  decomposed  by  acids,  even  carbonic,  but  suffers  no  change  by  heat,  except 
the  loss  of  its  water  of  crystallization.  Its  solution  is  strongly  alkaline.  A 
third  tribasic  phosphate,  often  called  super-phosphate  or  bi-phosphate,  NaO, 
2 HO,  PO5-I-2HO,  may  be  obtained  by  adding  phosphoric  acid  to  the  ordinary 
phosphate,  until  it  ceases  to  precipitate  chloride  of  barium,  and  exposing  the 
concentrated  solution  to  cold.  The  crystals  are  prismatic,  very  soluble,  and 
have  an  acid  reaction.  When  strongly  heated,  the  salt  becomes  changed  into 
monobasic  phosphate  of  soda. 

Tribasic  phosphate  of  soda,  ammonia,  and  water;  microcosmic  salt,  NaO, 
NH4O,  HO,  PO5-I-8HO. — Six  parts  of  common  phosphate  of  soda  are  heated 
with  2  of  water  until  the  whole  is  liquefied,  when  1  part  of  powdered  sal- 
ammoniac  is  added ;  common  salt  separates,  and  may  be  removed  by  a  filter, 
and  from  the  solution,  duly  concentrated,  the  new  salt  is  deposited  in  pris- 
matic crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  one  or  two  re-crystallizations.  Mi- 
crocosmic salt  is  very  soluble.  When  gently  heated,  it  parts  with  the  8  eq. 
of  water  of  crystallization,  and,  at  a  higher  temperature,  that  in  the  base  is 
expelled,  together  with  the  ammonia,  and  a  very  fusible  compound,  metaphos- 
phate  of  soda,  remains,  which  is  valuable  as  a  flux  in  blowpipe  experiments. 
This  salt  is  said  to  occur  in  the  urine. 

BiBASic  Phosphate  op  Soda.  ;  Ptrofhosphatb  of  Soda.,  2NaO,  POg-f- 
lOHO. — Prepared  by  strongly  heating  common  phosphate  of  soda,  dissolving 
the  residue  in  water,  and  re-crystallizing.  The  crystals  are  very  brilliant, 
permanent  in  the  air,  and  less  soluble  than  the  original  phosphate;  their 
solution  is  alkaline.  A  bibasic  phosphate,  containing  an  equivalent  of  basic 
water,  has  been  obtained ;  it  does  not,  however,  crystallize. 

Moiro BASIC  Phosphate  of  Soda  ;  Metaphosphate  of  Soda,  NaO,  PO^. — 
Obtained  by  heating  either  the  acid  tribasic  phosphate,  or  microcosmic  salt. 
It  is  a  transparent  glassy  substance,  fusible  at  a  dull  red-heat,  deliquescent, 
and  very  soluble  in  water.  It  refuses  to  crystallize,  but  dries  up  into  a  gum- 
like mass. 

The  tribasic  phosphates  give  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver ;  the  bibasic  and  monobasic  phosphates,  afford  white  precipi* 
tates  with  the  same  substance.  The  salts  of  the  two  latter  classes,  fused 
with  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  yield  the  tribasic  modification  of  the  acid. 

BiBORATE  OF  SoDA ;  BoRAX,  NaO,  2BO3-|-10HO. — ^This  compound  occurs 
in  the  waters  of  certain  lakes  in  Thibet  and  Persia ;  it  is  imported  in  a  crude 
state  from  the  East  Indies  under  the  name  of  tincal.  When  purified  it  con- 
stitutes the  borax  of  commerce.  Much  borax  is  now,  however,  manufactured 
from  the  native  boracic  acid  of  Tuscany.  Borax  crystallizes  in  six-sided 
prisms,  which  effloresce  in  dry  air,  and  require  20  parts  of  cold,  and  6  of 
boiling  water  for  solution.  Exposed  to  heat,  the  10  eq.  of  water  of  crystaili- 
zation  are  expelled,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  the  salt  fuses,  and  assumes 
a  glassy  appearance  on  cooling ;  in  this  state  it  is  much  used  for  blowpipe 
experiments.  By  particular  management,  crystals  of  borax  can  be  obtained 
with  5  eq.  of  water;  they  are  very  hard,  and  permanent  in  the  air.    Although 
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by  constitution  an  acid  salt,  borax  has  an  alkaline  reaction  to  test*paper.  It  is 
used  in  the  arts  in  soldering  metals,  and  sometimes  enters  into  the  composi* 
tion  of  the  g\aze  with  which  stone-ware  is  covered. 

Neutral  borate  of  soda  may  be  formed  by  fusing  together  borax  and  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  equivalent  proportions,  and  then  dissolving  the  mass  in 
water.     The  crystals  are  large,  and  contain  NaO,  BOj-f-SHO. 

SuLPHUBST  OF  SoDiitM,  NaS. — Prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mono- 
sulphuret  of  potassium  ;  it  separates  from  a  concentrated  solution  in  octahe- 
dral crystals,  which  are  rapidly  decomposed  by  contact  of  air  into  a  mixture 
of  hydrate  and  hyposulphite  of  soda.  It  forms  double  sulphur-salts  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  and  other  sulphur-acids. 

Sulphuret  of  sodium  is  supposed  to  enter  fnto  the  composition  of  the  beauti- 
ful pigment  uUramarine^  prepared  from  the  lapis  lazuli^  and  which  is  now 
imitated  by  artificial  means.* 

Chloride  of  Sodium;  Commoit  Salt,  NaCl.—This  very  important  sub- 
stance is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world  in  solid  beds  or  irregular  strata  of 
immense  thickness,  as  in  Cheshire,  for  example,  in  Spain,  Poland,  and  many 
other  localities.  An  inexhaustible  supply  exists  also  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  and  large  quantities  are  annually  obtained  from  saline  springs. 

The  rock-salt  is  almost  always  too  impure  for  use ;  if  no  natural  brine* 
spring  exist,  an  artificial  one  is  formed  by  sinking  a  shaft  into  the  rock-salt, 
and,  if  necessary,  introducing  water.  This,  when  saturated,  is  pumped  up, 
and  evaporated  more  or  less  rapidly  in  large  iron  pans.  As  the  salt  separates, 
it  is  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  by  means  of  a  scoop,  pressed 
while  still  moist  into  moulds,  and  then  transferred  to  the  drying-stove.  When 
large  crystals  are  required,  as  for  the  coarse  grained  bay-salt  used  in  curing 
provisions,  the  evaporation  is  slowly  conducted.  Common  salt  is  apt  to  be 
contaminated  with  chloride  of  magnesium. 

When  pure,  this  substance  is  not  deliquescent  in  moderately  dry  air.  It 
crystallizes  in  anhydrous  cubes,  which  are  often  grouped  together  into  pyra- 
mids, or  steps.  It  requires  about  2^  parts  of  water  at  60°  for  solution,  and 
its  solubility  is  not  sensibly  increased  by  beat;  in  alcohol  it  is  insoluble. 
Chloride  of  sodium  fuses  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  volatile  at  a  still  higher  tem- 
perature.    The  economical  uses  of  common  salt  are  well  known.f 

The  iodide  and  bromide  of  sodium  much  resemble  the  corresponding  potas- 
sium compounds;  they  crystallize  in  cubes  which  are  anhydrous, and  are  very 
soluble  in  water. 


There  is  no  precipitant  for  8o4a,  all  the  salts  being  soluble  ^  its  presence  is 
often  determined  by  purely  negative  evidence.  The  yellow  color  imparted 
by  soda-salt  to  the  outer  ^me  of  the  blowpipe,,  and  to  combustible  matter,  is 
a  character  of  some  importance4l 

AMMONIUM. 

In  connection  with  the  compounds  of  potassium  and  sodium,  those  formed 
by  ammonia  are  most  conveniently  smdied.  Ammoniacal  salts  correspond 
in  every  respect  in  constitution  with  those  of  potash  and  soda ;  in  all  cases  the 
substance  which  replaces  those  alkalis  is  hydrate  of  ammonia,  or,  as  it  is  now 
almost  generally  considered,  the  oxide  of  a  hypothetical  substance  called 

♦  See  Pharmaceuticnl  Journal,  ii.  53. 
t  For  Chloride  of  Soda,  see  Cnloride  of  Lime. 

X  Antimoniate  of  potassa  yields  an  insoluble  white  precipitate  when  added  to  salte 
of  soda,  forming  antimoniate  of  »oda.~R.  B. 
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ammonium,  capable  of  ptaying  the  part  of  a  metal,  and  isomorphous  with 
potassium  and  sodium.  All  attempts  to  isolate  this  substance  hav*e  failed, 
apparently  from  its  tendency  to  separate  into  amrilonia  and  hydrogen  gas. 

When  a  globule  of  mercury  is  placed  on  a  piece  of  moistened  caustic  pot* 
ash,  and  connected  with  the  negative  side  of  a  voltaic  battery  of  very  mode- 
rate power,  while  the  circuit  is  completed  through  the  platinum  plate  upon  ' 
which  rests  the  alkali,  decomposition  of  the  latter  takes  place,  and  an  amalgam 
of  potassium  is  rapidly  formed. 

If  this  experiment  be  now  repeated  wi&  a  piece  of  sal«ammoniae  instead 
of  hydrate  of  potash,  a  soft-solid,  metalline  mass  is  also  produced,  which  has 
been  called  the  ammomoccU  a$naigamf  and  considered  to  contain  ammonium  in 
combination  with  mercury.  A  still  simpler  method  of  preparing  this  extra- 
ordinary compound  ie  the  following : — ^A  little  mercury  is  put  into  a  test-tube 
with  a  grain  or  two  of  potassium  or  sodium,  and  heat  applied ;  combination 
ensnes,  attended  by  heat  and  light.  When  cold,  the  fluid  amalgam  is  put 
into  a  capsule,  and  covered  with  a  strong  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  The  pro* 
duction  of  ammoniacal  amalgam  instantly  commences,  the  mercury  increases 
prodigiously  in  volume,  and  becomes  quite  pasty.  The  increase  of  weight 
is,  however,  quite  trifling :  it  varies  from  jfyjfth  to  ,  f- ^^f j^th  part. 

Left  to  itself,  the  amalgam  quickly  decomposes  into  fluid  mercury,  am- 
monia and  hydrogen. 

It  is  difficult  to  ofl*er  any  opinion  concerning  the  real  nature  of  this  com* 
pound ;  something  analogous  occurs  when  pure  silver  is  exposed  to  a  very 
high  temperature,  much  above  its  melting-point,  in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen 
gas;  the  latter  is  absorbed  in  very  large  quantity,  amounting,  according  to  the 
observation  of  Gay-Lussac,  to  ^0  times  the  volume  of  the  silver,  and  is  again 
disengaged  on  reduction  of  the  heat.  The  metal  loses  none  of  its  lustre,  and 
is  not  sensibly  altered  in  other  respects. 

The  great  argument  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  ammonium  is  founded  on 
the  perfect  comparison  which  the  ammoniacal  salts  bear  with  those  of  the 
alkaline  metals. 

The  equivalent  of  ammonium  is  18.06 ;  its  symbol  is  NH^. 

Chlobidx  of  Amioirimc  (Muriate  of  Axm ofia)  ;  SAXrAimoinAO,  NH^CI. 
— ^Sal-aroraoniao  was  formerly  obtained  from  Egypt,  being  extracted  by  subli- 
mation from  the  soot  of  camel's  dung ;  it  is  now  largely  manufactured  ftrom 
the  ammoniacal  liquid  of  the  gas-works,  and  from  the  condensed  products  of 
the  distillation  of  bones,  and  other  animal  refuse,  in  the  preparation  of  animal 
charcoal. 

These  impure  and  highly  ofiensive  solutions  are  treated  with  slight  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  the  fiee  alkali  i§  neutralized,  and  the  carbonate 
and  sulphuret  decomposed  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gases.  The  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  salt  carefully 
heated,  to  expel  or  decompose  the  tarry  matter ;  it  is  then  purified  by  subli- 
mation in  large  iron  vessels  lined  with  clay,  surmounted  with  domes  of  lead. 

Sublimed  sal-ammoniac  has  a  fibrous  texture,  it  is  tough,  and  difficult  to 
powder. 

When  crystallized  from  water  it  separates,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
in  distinct  cubes  or  octahedrons;  but  the  crystals  are  usually  small,  and  aggre- 
gated together  in  rays.  It  has  a  sharp  saline  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  2}  parts 
of  cold,  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  By  heat,  it  is  sublimed 
without  decomposition.    The  crystals  are  anhydrous. 

SuLPHATX  OF  OxiDX  OF  Ammoitivk;  Suuhatk  of  Amxoivia,  NH4Q,  S0y*4- 
HO. — Prepared  by  neutralizing  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  sulphuric  acid,  or 
on  a  large  scale,  l^  adding  sulphuric  aeid  in  excess  to  the  coal  ffM  liquor  just 
mentioned,  and  purifying  the  product  by  suitable  means.    It  is  soluble  in  2 
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^arts  oCeoid  water,  and  crystallizes  in  long,  flattened,  six-sided  prisms,  which 
lose  an  equivalent  of  water  when  heated.  It  is  entirely  decomposed,  and 
driven  off  by  ignition,  and,  even  to  a  certain  extent,  by  long  boiling  with 
water,  ammonia  being  expelled  and  the  liquid  rendered  acid. 

Cabbonatxs  of  Ammoifia.-— These  compounds  have  been  carefully  ex- 
amined by  Professor  Rose,  of  Berlin,*  and  appear  very  numerous.  The  neu- 
tral,  anhydrous  carbonate,  NHg,C0,2  is  prepared  by  the  direct  union  of  carbonic 
acid  with  ammoniacal  gas,  both  being  carefully  cooled.  The  gases  combine 
in  the  proportions  of  one  measure  of  the  first  to  two  of  the  second,  and  give 
rise  to  a  pungent,  and  very  volatile  compound,  which  condenses  in  white 
flocks.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water.  The  pungent,  transparent,  carbonate  of 
ammonia  of  pharmacy  which  is  prepared  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  sal- 
ammoniac  and  chalk,  always  contains  less  base  than  that  required  to  form  a 
neutral  carbonate.  Its  composition  varies  a  good  deal,  but  in  freshly-prepared 
specimens  approaches  that  of  a  sesquicarbonate  of  oxide  of  ammonium,  2NH^0, 
3C0j. — When  heated  in  a  retort,  the  neck  of  which  dips  into  mercury,  it  is 
decomposed,  with  disengagement  of  pure  carbonic  acid,  into  neutral  hydrated 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  several  other  compounds.  Exposed  to  the  air  at 
common  temperatures,  it  disengages  neutral  carbonate  of  ammonia,  loses  its 
pungency,  and  crumbles  down  to  a  sof>,  white  powder,  which  is  a  bicarbonate 
containing  NH.O,C02-4-HQ,C02.  This  is  a  permanent  combination,  although 
still  volatile.  When  a  strong  solution  of  the  commercial  sesquicarbonate  is 
made  with  tepid  water,  and  filtered,  warm,  into  a  close  vessel,  large  and 
regular  crystals  of  bicarbonate,  having  the  above  composition,  are  sometimes 
deposited  ailer  a  few  days.  These  are  inodorous,  quite  permanent  in  the 
air,  and  resemble,  in  the  closest  manner,  crystals  of  bicarbonate  of  potash. 

NiTBATX  07  Oxide  07  Akmonium  ;  Nitkate  of  Ammohia,  NH^OjNOg. — 
Easily  prepared  by  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  slightly  diluted  nitric 
acid  until  neutralization  has  been  reached.  By  slow  evaporation  at  a  mode- 
rate temperature  it  crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms,  like  those  of  nitrate  of 
potash ;  but,  as  usually  prepared  for  making  nitrous  oxide,  by  quick  boiling, 
until  a  portion  solidifies  completely  on  cooling,  it  forms  a  fibrous  and  indis- 
tinctly crystalline  mass. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  dissolves  in  2  parts  of  cold  water,  is  but  feebly  de- 
liquescent, and  deflagrates  like  nitre  on  contact  with  heated  combustible 
matter.     Its  decomposition  by  heat  has  been  already  explained.'|:|l 

SuLFHUBETs  OF  Ammoniuu.  —Several  of  these  compounds  exist,  and  may 
be  formed  by  distilling  with  sal-ammoniac  the  corresponding  sulphurets  of 
potassium  or  sodium. 

The  double  sulphuret  of  amtnonium  and  hydrogen,  NH^S-f-HS,  commonly 
called  hydrosulphate  or  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  is  a  compound  of  'great 
practical  utility;  it  is  obtained  by  saturating  a  solution  of  ammonia  with  well 

*  Annalen  der  Pharmacie,  xxx  .45.  f  P.  123. 

S Phosphates  OF  Oxide  of  Ammonium;  Common  Tribasic  Phosphate, SNH^O, 
,POj,-{-HO. — ^This  salt  is  formed  by  precipitating  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime  virith  an 
excess  of  carbonate  of  anmionia.  The  solation  is  allowed  to  evaporate  q)ontaneoa8ly 
or  by  a  gentle  heat.  In  the  latter  case  ammonia  is  lost  ^and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
saturate  the  acid  set  free,  previous  to  crystallization.  It  crystallizes  in  six-sided 
tables  derived  from  oblique  quadrangular  prisms.  Its  crystals  are  efflorescent,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  soluble  in  four  times  its  weight  of  cold  water.  Its  solution  has  an  al- 
kaline, slightly  saline  taste  and  alkaline  reaction.    By  heat  ammonia  is  disengaged. 

The  acid  tribasic  phosphate,  NH40,2HO,PO,+4HO,  ii^  formed  when  a  solution  of 
the  common  phosphate  is  boiled  as  long  as  ammonia  is  given  off.  It  crystallizes  in 
four- sided  prisms.  Its  crystals  are  permanent,  soluble  in  5  parts  of  cold  water,  acid 
in  taste  ana  reaction. 

Another  tribasic  phosphate,  SNTH^OjPO^  subphosphate  is  formed  by  adding' ammo* 
nia  to  either  of  the  above.  It  falls  as  a  slightly  soluble  granular  precipitate.— R.  B. 
20 
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washed  sulphnretted  hydrogen  gas,  until  no  more  of  the  latter  is  absorbed. 
The  solution  is  nearly  colorless  at  first,  but  becomes  yellow  afler  a  time, 
without,  however,  suffering  material  injury,  unless  it  has  been  exposed  to  the 
air.  It  gives  precipitates  with  most  metallic  solutions,  which  are  very  often 
characteristic,  and  is  of  great  service  in  analytical  chemistry. 


When  dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  brought  in  contact  with  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid,  a  white  crystalline  compound  is  produced,  which  is  soluble  in  wate;:. 
In  a  freshly-prepared  cold  solution  of  this  substance  neither  sulphuric  acid 
nor  ammonia  can  be  found;  but  after  standing  some  time,  and  especially  if 
heat  be  applied,  it  passes  into  ordinary  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

A  compound  of  dry  ammoniacal  gas  and  sulphurous  acid  also  exists,*  it  is  a 
yellow  soluble  substance,  altogether  distinct  from  sulphite  of  ammonia.  Dry 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  also  unite  to  form  a  volatile  white  powder,  as 
already  mentioned. 

When  certain  salts,  especially  chlorides  in  an  anhydrous  state,  are  exposed 
to  ammoniacal  gas,  the  latter  is  absorbed  with  great  energy,  and  combinations 
formed  not  always  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  The  chlorides  of  copper  and 
silver  absorb,  in  this  manner,  large  quantities  of  the  gas.  AH  these  com- 
pounds must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  true  ammoniacal  salts  con- 
taining ammonium  or  its  oxide. 


There  is  supposed  to  be  yet  another  compound  of  hydrc^en  and  nitrogen 
to  which  the  term  armdogen  has  been  given,  and  to  which  the  properties  of  a 
salt-radical  are  ascribed.  When  potassium  is  heated  in  the  vapor  of  water, 
this  substance  is  decomposed,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  the  metal  converted 
into  oxide.  When  the  same  experiment  is  made  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas, 
hydrogen  is  also  set  free,  and  an  olive-green  crystalline  compound  produced, 
supposed  to  contain  potassium  in  union  with  a  new  body,  NH^,  having  an 
equivalent  of  hydrogen  less  than  ammonia. 

When  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate is  obtained,  which  has  been  long  known  in  pharmacy.  Sir  R.  Kane 
infers,  from  his  experiments,  that  this  substance  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
compound  of  chloride  of  mercury  with  amide  of  mercury.  The  latter  salt 
has  not  been  obtained  separately ;  still  less  has  amidogen  itself  been  isolated. 

It  is  thought  that  ammonia  may  be  considered  an  amide  of  hydrogen,  ana- 
logous to  water  or  oxide  of  hydrogen,  capable  of  entering  into  combination 
with  salts,  and  other  substances,  in  a  similar  manner,  yielding  instable  and 
easily-decomposed  compounds,  which  offer  a  great  contrast  to  those  of  the 
energetic  ^iMm-metal  ammonia. 


The  ammoniacal  salts  are  easily  recognized ;  they  are  all  decomposed  or 
volatilized  by  a  high  temperature ;  and  when  heated  with  hydrate  of  lime, 
or  solution  of  alkaline  carbonate,  evolve  ammonia,  which  may  be  known  by 
its  odor  and  alkaline  reaction.  The  salts  are  all  more  or  less  soluble,  the 
acid  tartrate  of  ammonia  and  the  double  chloride  of  ammonium  and  platinum 
being  among  the  least  so ;  hence  the  salts  of  ammonia  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  potash  by  the  tests  of  tartaric  acid  and  platinum-solution. 

XITHIUM. 

A  connecting  link  between  this  class  of  metals  and  the  next  succeeding. 
Lithium  is  obtained  by  electrolyzing,  in  contact  with  mercury,  the  hydratfe  of 
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Hthia,  and  then  decomposing  the  amalgam  by  distillatjon.  It  is  a  white  metal 
like  sodium,  and  very  oxidable. 

The  equivalent  of  lithium  is  6.43,  and  its  symbol  L. 

The  oxide,  lithia,  LO,  is  found  in  petalite,  spodumene,  lepidolite,  and  a  few 
other  minerals,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  minute  quantities  in  mineral  springs. 
From  petalite  it  may  be  obtained,  on  the  small  scale,  by  the  following  pro- 
cess:— ^The  mineral  is  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  fine  powder,  mixed  with 
five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  mixture  heated 
to  whiteness,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  placed  within  a  well-covered  earthen 
one,  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  The  shrunken  coherent  mass  is 
digested  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness,  acidu- 
lated.water  added,  and  the  silica  separated  by  a  filter.  The  solution  is  then 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  boiled,  and  filtered  ;  the  clear 
liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  gently  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible,  to 
expel  the  sal-ammoniac.  The  residue  is  then  wetted  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
gently  evaporated  once  more  to  dryness,  and  ignited ;  pure  fused  sulphate  of 
lithia  remains. 

This  process  will  serve  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  general  nature  of  the 
operation  by  which  alkalis  are  extracted  in  mineral  analysis,  and  their  quan- 
tities determined. 

The  hydrate  of  lithia  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  those  of  potash  and 
soda;  the  carbonate  and  phosphate  are  also  sparingly  soluble  salts.  The 
chloride  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  cubes  which  are  deliquescent.  Sulphate 
of  lithia  is  a  very  beautiful  salt;  it  crystallizes  in  lengthened  prisms,  contain- 
ing one  equivalent  of  water. 

The  salts  of  lithia  color  the  outer  fiame  of  the  blowpipe  carmine-red. 
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SECTION  II. 

METALS  OF  THE  ALKALINE  EARTHS. 


Bi.1lIUK. 

Bi.Riuir  was  obtained  by  Sir  H.  Davy  by  means  similar  to  those  mentioned 
in  the  case  of  lithium ;  it  is  procured  more  advantageously,  by  strongly  heat- 
ing baryta  in  an  iron  tube,  through  which  the  vapor  of  potassium  is  conveyed. 
The  reduced  barium  is  extracted  by  quicksilver,  and  the  amalgam  distilled 
in  a  small  green  glass  retort. 

Barium  is  a  white  metal,  having  the  color  and  lustre  of  silver;  it  is  mallea- 
ble, melts  below  a  red  heat,  decomposes  water,  and  gradually  oxidizes  in  the 
air. 

The  equivalent  of  this  metal  has  been  fixed  at  68.55 ;  its  symbol  is  Ba. 

Protoxtoe  of  Barium  ;  Baryta,  BaO. — Baryta,*  or  barytes,  occurs  in  na- 
ture in  considerable  abundance  as  carbonate  and  sulphate,  forming  the  vein- 
stone in  many  lead-mines ;  from  both  these  sources  it  may  be  extracted  with 
facility.  The  best  method  of  preparing  pure  baryta  is  to  decompose  the  crys- 
tallized nitrate  by  heat  in  a  capacious  crucible  of  porcelain  until  red  vapors 
are  no  longer  disengaged;  the  nitric  acid  is  resolved  into  nitrous  acid  and 
oxygen,  and  the  baryta  remains  behind  in  the  form-of  a  grayish  spongy  mass, 
fusible  at  a  high  degree  of  heat.  When  moistened  with  water  it  combines 
to  a  hydrate  with  great  elevation  of  temperature. 

The  hydrate  is  a  white,  sofl  powder,  having  a  great  attraction  for  carbonic 
acid,  and  soluble  in  20  parts  of  cold  and  two  of  boiling  water;  a  hot  satu- 
rated solution  deposits  crystals  on  cooling,  which  contain  BaO,  H0-J-9H0. 
Solution  of  hydrate  of  baryta  is  a  valuable  reagent ;  it  is  highly  alkaline  to 
test-paper,  and  instantly  rendered  turbid  by  the  smallest  trace  of  carbonic 
acid. 

Peroxide  of  Barium,  BaOj. — ^This  may  be  formed,  as  already  mentioned, 
by  exposing  baryta,  heated  to  Aill  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  to  a  current  of 
pure  oxygen  gas.  The  peroxide  is  gray,  and  forms  a  white  hydrate  with 
water,  which  is  not  decomposed  by  that  liquid  in  the  cold,  but  dissolves  in 
small  quantity.  The  peroxide  may  also  be  made  by  heating  pure  baryta  to 
redness  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  then  gradually  adding  an  equal  weight  of 
chlorate  of  potash ;  peroxide  of  barium  and  chloride  of  potassium  are  pro- 
duced. The  latter  may  be  extracted  by  cold  water,  and  the  peroxide  lefX  in 
the  state  of  hydrate.  It  is  interesting  chiefly  in  its  relation  to  peroxide  of 
hydrogen. 

Chloride  or  Barium,  BaCl-j-2H0. — This  valuable  salt  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving the  native  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering  the  solution,  and 
evaporating  until  a  skin  begins  to  form  at  the  surface;  the  solution  on  cooling 

#  From  Bet^vs,  heavy,  in  allaaion  to  the  great  specific  gravity  of  the  native  carbon- 
ate and  sulphate. 
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deposits  crystals.  When  native  carbonate  cannot  be  procured,  the  native  sul- 
phate may  be  employed  in  the  following  manner  :— The  sulphate  is  reduced 
to  fine  powder,  and  intimately  mixed  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  pow- 
dered coal ;  the  mixture  is  pressed  into  an  earthisn  crucible  to  which  a  coyer 
is  fitted,  and  exposed  for  an  hour  or  more  to  a  high  red  heat,  by  which  the 
sulphate  is  converted  into  sulphuret  at  the  expense  of  the  combustible  matter 
of  the  coal.  The  black  mass  obtained  is  powdered  and  boiled  in  water,  by 
which  the  sulphuret  is  dissolved;  the  solution  is  filtered  hot,  and  mixed  with 
a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid;  chloride  of  barium  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  are  produced,  the  latter  escaping  with  efi^ervescence.  Lastly,  the 
solution  is  filtered  to  separate  any  little  insoluble  matter,  and  evaporated  to 
the  crystallizing  point. 

The  crystals  of  chloride  of  barium  are  flat,  four-sided  tables,  oolorlesss  and 
transparent.  They  contain  2  equivalents  of  water,  easily  driven  off  by  heat ; 
100  parts  of  water  dissolve  43.5  parts  at  60^,  and  78  parts  at  220°,  which  is 
the  boiling-point  of  the  saturated  solution. 

NiTaATE  or  Babtta,  BaO  ,  NOg. — The  nitrate  is  prepared  by  methods 
exactly  similar  to  the  above,  nitric  acid  being  substituted  for  the  hydrochloric. 
It  crystallizes  in  transpirent  colorless  octahedrons,  which  are  anhydrous. 
They  require  for  solution  8  parts  of  cold,  and  3  parts  of  boiling  water.  This 
salt  is  much  less  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid  than  in  pure  water;  errors  some- 
times arise  from  such  a  precipitate  of  crystalline  nitrate  of  baryta  being  mis- 
taken for  sulphate.     It  disappears  on  heating,  or  by  large  efiusion  of  water. 

Sulphate  of  Baryta;  Hsayt-Spar;  BaO ,  SO,. — Found  native,  often 
beautifully  crystallized.  This  compound  is  always  produced  when  sulphuric 
acid  or  a  soluble  sulphate  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  a  barytic  salt  It  is  not 
sensibly  soluble  in  water  or  in  any  dilute  acid,  even  nitric ;  hot  oil  of  vitriol 
dissolves  a  little,  but  the  greater  part  separates  again  on  cooling.  Sulphate  of 
baryta  is  used  as  a  pigment,  but  principally  for  the  purpose  of  adulterating 
white-lead ;  the  native  salt  is  ground  to  fine  powder  and  washed  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  by  which  its  color  is  improved,  and  a  little  oxide  of  iron 
probably  dissolved  out.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  natural  sulphate  is  as 
high  as  4.4  to  4.8. 

Sulphuret  op  Barium,  BaS. — ^The  protosulphuret  of  barium  is  obtained 
in  the  manner  already  described ;  the  higher  sulphurets  may  be  formed  by 
boiling  this  compound  with  sulphur.  Monosulphuret  of  barium  crystallizes 
in  thin  and  nearly  colorless  plates  from  a  hot  solution,  which  contain  water, 
and  are  not  very  soluble ;  they  are  rapidly  altered  by  the  air.  A  strong  so- 
lution of  sulphuret  may  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  hydrate  of  baryta, 
by  boiling  it  with  small  successive  portions  of  black  oxide  of  copper,  until  a 
drop  of  the  liquid  ceases  to  precipitate  a  salt  of  lead  black  :  the  liquid  being 
filtered,  yields  on  cooling  crystals  of  hydrate.  In  this  reaction  besides  hy- 
drate of  baryta,  hyposulphite  of  that  base,  and  subsulphuret  of  copper  are 
produced ;  the  latter  is  insoluble,  and  is  removed  by  the  filter,  while  most  of 
the  hyposulphite  remains  in  the  mother-liquor. 

Carboitats    op   Baryta,   BaO,COa.  —  The   natural    carbonate   is  called 
Witherite;  the  artificial  is  formed  by  precipitating  the  chloride  or  nitrate  with 
an  alkaline  carbonate,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia.     It  is  a  heavy  white  pow- 
der, very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  chiefly  useful  in  the  preparation  of 
the  rarer  barytic  salts. 


Solutions  of  hydrate  and  nitrate  of  baryta  and  of  chloride  of  barium  are 
constantly  kept  in  the  laboratory  as  chemical  tests,  the  first  being  employed 
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to  effect  the  separation  of  carbonic  acid  from  certain  gaseous  mixtures,  and 
the  two  latter  to  precipitate  sulphuric  acid  from  solution. 

The  soluble  salts  of  baryta  are  poisonous,  which  is  not  the  case  with  those 
of  the  base  next  to  be  described. 

STBONTIUK. 

The  metal  strontium  may  be  obtained  from  its  oxide  by  means  similar  to 
those  described  in  the  case  of  barium ;  it  is  a  white  metal,  heavy,  oxidizable 
in  the  air,  and  capable  of  decomposing  water  at  common  temperatures. 

The  eqnivalent  of  strontium  is  43.78,  and  its  symbol  is  Sr. 

PaoToxiDS  OF  Stbostium  ;  Stboittia  :  SrO. — ^This  compound  is  best  pre- 
pared by  decomposing  the  nitrate  by  the  aid  of  heat;  it  resembles  in  almost 
every  particular  the  earth  baryta,  forming,  like  that  substance,  a  white  hydrate 
soluble  in  water.  A  hot  saturated  solution  deposits  crystals  on  cooling,  which 
contain  12  equivalents  of  water.  The  hydrate  has  a  great  attraction  for  car- 
bonic acid. 

Peboxids  op  Stboktium,  SrOg. — The  peroxide  is  pirepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  peroxide  of  barium ;  it  may  be  substituted  for  the  latter  in  making 
peroxide  of  hydrogen.  % 

The  native  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  strontia,  met  with  in  lead  mines  and 
other  localities,  serve  for  the  preparation  of  the  various  salts  by  means  exactly 
similar  to  those  already  described  in  the  case  of  baryta ;  they  have  a  very 
feeble  degree  of  solubility  in  water. 

Chlobide  of  Stbovtium,  SrCl. — ^The  chloride  crystallizes  in  colorless 
needles  or  prisms,  which  are  slightly  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  2  parts  of 
cold,  and  still  less  of  boiling  water ;  they  are  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the 
solution,  when  kindled,  burns  with  a  crimson  flame.  The  crystals  contain  9 
equivalents  of  water,  which  they  lose  by  heat;  at  a  higher  temperature  the 
chloride  fuses. 

NiTBATB  OP  Stbontium,  SrO,  NOg. — ^This  salt  crystallizes  in  anhydrous 
octahedrons,  which  require  for  solution  5  parts  of  cold;  and  about  half  their 
weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  principally  of  value  to  the  pyrotechnist,  who 
employs  it  in  the  composition  of  the  well-known  "red-fire."* 

CALCIUM. 

This  is  a  silver-white  and  extremely  oxidizable  metal,  obtained  with  great 
difficulty  by  means  analogous  to  those  by  which  barium  and  strontium  are 
procured. 

The  equivalent  of  calcium  is  90  j  its  symbol  is  Ca. 

Pbotoxids  op  Calcium;  Lime;  CaO. — This  extremely  important  com- 
pound  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity  by  heating  to  full 
redness  for  some  time  fragments  of  the  black  bituminous  marble  of  Derby- 
shire or  Kilkenny.  If  required  absolutely  pure,  it  must  be  made  by  igniting 
to  whiteness,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  an  artificial  carbonate  of  lime,  procured 
by  precipitating  the  nitrate  by  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Lime  in  an  impure 
state  is  prepared  for  building  and  agricultural  purposes  by  calcining  in  a  kiln. 


*  Red-fire  : — 

Grns. 

Green-fire  :— 

Grns. 

Dry  nitrate  of  strontia 
Sulphur  .... 

.    800 

Dry  nitrate  of  baryta 
Sulphur  .... 

.    450 

225 

150 

Chlorate  of  potash    . 

.    200 

Chlorate  of  potash     . 

.    100 

Lamp-hlack   . 

50 

Lamp-black    . 

25 

The  strontia  or  baryta-salt,  the  sulphur,  and  the  lamp-black  must  be  finely  powdered 
and  intimately  mixed,  after  which  the  chlorate  of  potash  may  be  added  in  rather  coarse 
powder  and  mixed  without  much  rubbing  with  the  other  ingredients.  The  red-fire 
composition  has  been  known  to  ignite  spontaneously. 
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of  suitable  constmction,  the  ordinary  limestones  which  aboond  in  many  dis- 
tricts; a  red  beat,  continued  for  some  hours,  is  sufficient  to  disengage  the 
whole  of  the  carbonic-acid.  In  the  best  contrived  lime-kilns  the  process  is 
carried  on  continuously,  broken  limestone  and  fuel  being  constantly  thrown  in 
at  the  top,  and  the  burnt  lime  raked  out  at  intervals  from  beneath.  Some- 
times,when  the  limestones  contain  silica,  and  the  heat  has  been  very  high,  the 
lime  refuses  to  slake,  and  is  said  to  be  over-burned;  in  this  case  a  portion  of 
silicate  has  been  formed. 

Pure  lime  is  white,  and  odea  of  considerable  hardness;  it  is  quite  infusible, 
and  phosphoresces,  or  emits  a  pale  light  at  a  high  temperature.  When 
moistened  with  water,  it  slakes  with  great  violence,  evolving  heat,  and  crumb- 
ling to  a  soA,  white,  bulky  powder,  which  is  a  hydrate  containing  a  single 
equivalent  of  water ;  the  latter  can  be  again  expelled  by  a  red-heat.  This 
hydrate  is  soluble  in  water,  but  far  less  so  than  either  the  hydrate  of  baryta 
or  of  strontia,  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  colder  the  water,  the  larger 
quantity  of  the  compound  is  taken  up.  A  pint  of  water  at  60®  dissolves 
about  11  grains,  while  at  212°  only  7  grains  are  retained  in  solution.  The 
hydrate  has  been  obtained  in  thin  delicate  crystals  by  slow  evaporation  under 
the  air-pump.  Lime-water  is  always  prepared  for  chemical  and  pharmaceu- 
tical purposes  by  agitating  cold  water  with  excess  of  hydrate  of  lime  in  a 
closely-stopped  vessel,  and  then,  ailer  subsidence,  pouring  off  the  clear  liquid, 
and  adding  a  fresh  quantity  of  water,  for  another  occasion ; — there  is  not  the 
least  occasion  for  filtering  the  soludon.  Lime-water  jUas  a  strong  alkaline 
reacdon,  a  nauseous  taste,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  becomes  almost 
instantly  covered  with  a  pellicle  of  carbonate,  by  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  used,  like  baryta-water,  as  a  test  for  that  substance, 
and  also  in  medicine.  Lime-water  prepared  from  son^e  varieties  of  lime- 
stone may  contain  potash. 

The  hardening  of  mortars  and  cements  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
gradual  absorption  of  carbonic  acid ;  a  very  great  length  of  time,  however, 
usually  elapses  beibre  this  conversion  i  nto  carbonate  becomes  complete.  Mor- 
tar is  known,  under  favorable  circumstances,  to  acquire  extreme  hardness 
with  age.  Lime-cements  which  resist  the  action  of  water  contain  oxide  of 
iron,  silica,  and  alumina;  they  require  to  be  carefully  prepared,  and  the  stone 
not  overheated.  When  ground  to  powder  and  mixed  with  water,  solidifica- 
tion speedily  ensues,  from  causes  not  thoroughly  understood,  and  the  cement, 
once  in  this  condition,  is  unafiected  by  wet.  Parker's  or  Roman  cement  is 
made  in  this  manner  from  the  nodular  masses  of  calcareo-argillaceous  iron- 
stone found  in  the  London  clay.  Lime  is  of  great  importance  in  agriculture; 
it  is  found  more  or  less  in  every  fertile  soil,  and  is.oAen  very  advantageously 
added  by  the  cultivator.  The  decay  of  vegetable  fibre  in  the  soil  is  promoted, 
and  other  important  objects,  as  the  destruction  of  certain  hurtful  compounds 
of  iron  in  marsh  and  peat-land  is  oAen  attained.  The  addition  of  lime 
probably  serves  to  liberate  potash  from  the  insoluble  silicate  of  that  base 
contained  in  the  soil. 

Peroxide  of  Calcium,  CaO,. — This  is  stated  to  resemble  peroxide  of 
barium,  and  to  be  obtainable  by  a  similar  process. 

CuLOAinx  OF  Calcium,  CaCl. — Usually  prepared  by  dissolving  marble  in 
hydrochloric  acid;  also  a  by-product  in  several  chemical  manufactures.  The 
salt  separates  from  a  strong  solution  in  colorless,  prismatic,  and  exceedingly 
deliquescent  crystals,  which  contain  6  equivalents  of  water.  By  heat  this 
water  is  expelled,  and  by  a  temperature  of  strong  ignition  the  salt  is  fused. 
The  crystals  reduced  to  powder  are  employed  in  the  production  of  artificial 
cold  by  being  mixed  with  snow  or  powdered  ice ;  and  the  chloride,  strongly 
dried  or  in  a  fused  condition,  is  of  great  practical  use  in  desiccating  gases,  for 
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•which  purpose  the  latter  are  slowly  transmitted  through  tubes  filled  with  frag- 
ments of  the  salt.  Chloride  of  calcium  is  also  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  which, 
when  anhydrous,  forms  with  it  a  definite  crystallizable  compound. 

SuLFHUBSTS  OF  Calcium. — ^The  simple  salphuret  is  obtained  by  reducing 
sulphate  of  lime,  at  a  high  temperature,  by  charcoal  or  hydrogen ;  it  is  nearly 
colorless,  and  but  little  soluble  in  water. — By  boiling  together  hydrate  of  lime, 
water,  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  a  red  solution  is  obtained,  which  on  cooling 
deposits  crystals  of  bisulphuret,  which  contain  water.  When  the  sulphur  is 
in  excess,  and  the  boiling  long  continued,  a  pentasulphuret  is  generated ; 
hyposulphuric  acid  is,  as  usual,  formed  in  these  reactions. 

Phosphubst  of  Calciux. — When  the  vapor  of  phosphorus  is  passed  over 
fragments  of  lime  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  a  chocolate-brown 
compound,  the  so-called  phospkuret  of  hnWy  is  produced.  This  substance  is 
probably  a  combination  of  phosphuret  of  calcium  and  phosphate  of  lime.  It 
yields  spontaneously-in^mmable  phosphuretted  hydrogen  when  put  into 
water.  " 

Sulphate  of  Limb  ;  Gypsitm  ;  Selekite  ;  CaOjSOg. — Native  sulphate  of 
lime  in  a  crystalline  condition,  containing  2  equivalents  of  water,  is  found  in 
considerable  abundance  in  some  localities;  it  is  often  associated  with  rock-salt 
When  regularly  crystallized,  it  is  termed  selenite.  Anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime 
is  also  occasionally  met  with.  The  salt  is  formed  by  precipitation  when  a 
moderately  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  mixed  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  Sulphate  af  lime  is  soluble  in  about  SOO  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  its  solubility  is  a  little  increased  by  heat;  the  solution  is  precipitated  by 
alcohol.  Gypsbm,  or  native  hydrated  sulphate,  is  largely  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  casts  of  statues  and  medals,  and  also  for  moulds  in  the 
porcelain  and  eartbenVare  manufactures,  and  other  applications.  It  is  ex- 
posed to  heat  in  an  oven  where  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  260°,  by  which 
the  water  of  crystallization  is  expelled,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  fine  powder. 
When  mixed  with  water,  it  solidifies  afler  a  short  time  from  the  re-forrnation 
of  the  same  hydrate ;  but  this  efiect  does  not  happen  if  the  gypsum  has  been 
over-heated.  It  is  ofien  called  plaster  of  Paris.  Artificial  colored  marbles,  or 
8cagKola,Siie  frequently  prepared  by  inserting  pieces  of  natural  stone  in  a  soft 
stucco  containing  this  substance,  and  polishing  the  surface  when  the  cement 
has  become  hard.  Sulphate  of  lime  is  one  of  the  most  common  impurities 
of  spring  water. 

Cabboitate  of  Lime;  Chalk;  Limestone;  Mabble;  CaO,COa. — Car- 
bonate of  lime,  often  more  or  less  contaminated  by  oxide  of  iron,  clay,  and 
organic  matter,  forms  rocky  beds,  of  immense  extent  and  thickness,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world.  These  present  the  greatest  diversities  of  texture 
and  appearance,  arising,  in  a  great  measure,  from  changes  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  since  their  deposition.  The  most  ancient  and  highly  crystal- 
line limestones  are  destitute  of  visible  organic  remains,  while  those  of  more 
recent  origin  are  often  entirely  made  up  of  the  shelly  exuvisB  of  once  living 
beings.  Sometimes  these  latter  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  that  the 
Animals  inhabited  fresh  water ;  marine  species  and  corals  are,  however,  most 
abundant.  Cavities  in  limestone  and  other  rocks  are  very  often  lined  with 
magnificent  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  calcareous  spar,  which  have 
evidently  been  slowly  deposited  from  a  watery  solution.  Carbonate  of  lime 
is  always  precipitated  when  an  alkaline  carbonate  is  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  that  base. 

Although  this  substance  is  not  sensibly  soluble  in  pure  water,  it  is  freely 
taken  up  when  carbonic  acid  happens  at  the  same  time  to  be  present.  If  a 
little  lime-water  be  poured  into  a  vessel  of  that  gas,  the  turbidity  first  pro- 
duced disappears  on  agitation,  and  a  transparent  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime 
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in  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  obtained.  This  solution  Is  decomposed  com- 
pletely by  boiling,  the  carbonic  acid  being  expelled,  and  the  carbonate  pre- 
cipitated. Since  all  natural  waters  contain  dissolved  carbonic  acid,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  lime  in  this  condition  should  be  of  very  common  occurrence ; 
and  such  is  really  found  to  be  the  fact,  river,  and  more  especially  spring  water, 
almost  invariably  containing  carbonate  of  lime  thus  dissolved.  In  limestone 
districts,  this  is  often  the  case  to  a  great  extent.  Boilers  in  which  such  water 
is  heated  speedily  become  lined  with  a  thick,  stony  incrustation,  which  is 
oAen  a  source  of  great  inconvenience.  The  beautiful  stalactitic  incrustations 
of  limestone  caverns,  and  the  deposits  of  calc-sinter  or  travertin  upon  various 
objects,  and  upon  the  ground  in  many  places,  are  thus  explained. 

Crystallized  carbonate  of  lime  exhibits  the  curious  property  of  dimorphism  ; 
calcareous  spar  and  arragonite,  although  possessing  the  same  chemical  compo- 
sition, both  containing  single  equivalents  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
nothing  besides,  have  different  crystalline  forms,  different  densities,  and  dif- 
ferent optical  properties. 

The  former  occurs  very  abundantly  in  crystals  derived  from  an  obtuse 
rhombohedron,  whose  angles  measure  106°  S'  and  74°  65f :  its  density  varies 
from  2.5  to  2.8.  The  rarer  variety,  or  arragonite,  is  fonnd  in  crystals  whose 
primary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism ;  a  figure  having  no  geometrical  rela- 
tion to  the  preceding ;  it  is,  besides,  heavier  and  harder. 

Phosphates  of  Lime. — A  number  of  distinct  compounds  of  lime  and  phos- 
phoric acid  probably  exist.  Two  tribasic  phosphates^  2CaO,  HO,POg,  and 
3CaO ,  PO5,  are  produced  where  the  corresponding  soda-salts  are  added  in  so- 
lution to  chloride  of  calcium ;  the  first  is  slightly  crystalline,  and  the  second 
gelatinous.  When  the  first  phosphate  is  digested  with  ammonia,  or  dissolved 
in  add  and  reprecipitated  by  that  alkali,  4t  is  converted  into  the  second.  The 
earth  of  bones  consists  principally  of  what  appears  to  be  a  combination  of 
these  two  salts.  Another  phosphate,  containing  2  equivalents  of  basic  water, 
has  been  described,  which  completes  the  series ;  it  is  formed  by  dissolving 
either  of  the  preceding  in  phosphoric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid,  and  evapo- 
rating until  the  salt  separates  on  cooling  in  small  platy  crystals.  It  is  this 
substance  which  yields  phosphorus,  when  heated  with  charcoal,  in  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  manufacture,  before  described.  Bibcuic  and  monobiisic  phos- 
phates of  lime  also  exist.  These  phosphates,  although  insoluble  in  water,  dis- 
solve readily  in  dilute  acids,  even  acetic  acid. 

Fluoride  op  Calcium  ;  Fluor-spar  ;  CaF. — ^This  substance  is  important  as 
the  most  abundant  natural  source  of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  the  other  fluorides. 
It  occurs  beautifully  crystallized,  in  various  colors,  in  lead- veins,  the  crystals 
having  commonly  the  cubic,  but  sometimes  the  octahedral  form,  parallel  to 
the  faces  of  which  latter  figure  they  always  cleave.  Some  varieties,  when 
heated,  emit  a  greenish  phosphorescent  light.  The  fluoride  is  quite  insoluble 
in  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  oil  of  vitriol  in  the  manner  already  men- 
tioned.* 

Chloride  op  Lime  ;  Bleachiito  Powder. — ^When  hydrate  of  lime,  very 
slightly  moist,  is  exposed  to  chlorine  gas,  the  latter  is  eagerly  absorbed,  and  a 
compound  produced  which  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  ;  this  is  the 
bleaching  powder  of  commerce,  now  manufactured  on  an  immense  scale,  for 
bleaching  linen  and  cotton  goods.  It  is  requisite,  in  preparing  this  substance, 
to  avoid  with  the  greatest  care  all  elevation  of  temperature,  which  may  be 
easily  done  by  slowly  supplying  the  chlorine  in  the  first  instance.    The  pro- 

^  Fluoride  of  calcium  exists  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  and  is  also  a  constituent  of 
fossil  bones,  and  very  probably  of  recent  bone,  the  presence  of  organic  matter  render- 
ing its  detection  difficult. — R.  B. 
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duct,  when  freshly  and  well  prepared,  is  a  Boft,  white  powder,  which  attracts 
moisture  from  the  air,  and  exhales  an  odor  sensibly  different  from  that  of 
chlorine.  It  is  soluble  in  about  10  parts  of  water,  merely  the  unaltered  hy- 
drate being  left  behind ;  the  solution  is  highly  alkaline,  and  bleaches  feebly. 
When  hydrate  of  lime  is  suspended  in  cold  water,  and  chlorine  gas  trans* 
mitted  through  the  mixture,  the  lime  is  gradually  dissolved,  and  the  same 
peculiar  bleaching  compound  product ;  the  alkalis  also,  either  caustic  or  car- 
bonated, may  by  similar  means  be  made  to  absorb  a  large  quantity  of -chlo- 
rine, and  give  rise  to  corresponding  compounds ;  such  are  the  ''  disinfecting 
solutions"  of  M.  Labarraque. 

The  most  consistent  view  of  the  constitution  of  these  curious  compounds  is 
that  which  supposes  them  to  contain  salts  of  hypochlorous  acid,  a  substance 
as  remarkable  for  bleaching  powers  as  chlorine  itself;  and  this  opinion 
seems  borne  out  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  properties  of  the  bleaching 
salts  with  thosd  of  the  true  hypochlorites.  Hypochlorous  acid  can  be  actually 
obtained  from  good  bleaching  powder,  by  distilling  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  or 
nitric  acid,  in  quantity  insufficient  to  decompose  the  whole;  when  the  acid  is 
used  in  excess,  chlorine  is  disengaged.* 

If  this  view  be  correct,  chloride  of  calcium  must  be  formed  simultaneously 
with  the  hypochlorite,  as  in  the  following  diagram : — 

Chlorine ■ ^=^  Chloride  of  calcium. 

(_  Calcium 

Chlorine " 

Lime -  ^^u Hypochlorite  of  lime. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  hydrate  of  lime  has  risen  during  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  chlorine,  or  when  the  compound  has  been  subsequently  exposed 
to  heat,  its  bleaching  properties  are  impaired  or  altogether  destroyed ;  it  then 
contains  chlorate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium ;  oxygen,  in  variable  quan- 
tity, is  usually  set  free.  The  same  change  seems  to  ensue  by  long  keeping, 
even  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  air.  In  an  open  vessel  it  is  speedily 
destroyed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere.  Commercial  bleaching- 
powder  thus  constantly  varies  in  value  with  its  age,  and  with  the  care  origin- 
ally bestowed  upon  its  preparation;  the  best  may  contain  about  30  per  cent, 
of  available  chlorine,  easily  liberated  by  an  acid,  which  is,  however,  far  short 
of  the  theoretical  qiiantity. 

The  general  method  in  which  this  substance  is  employed  for  bleaching  is 
the  following; — the  goods  are  first  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  and  then  transferred  to  a  vat  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  the 
chlorine  or  hypochlorous  acid  thus  disengaged  in  contact  with  the  cloth,  causes 
the  destruction  of  the  coloring  matter.  This  process  is  often  repeated,  it 
being  unsafe  to  use  strong  solutions..  White  patterns  are  on  this  principle 
imprinted  upon  colored  cloth,  the  figures  being  stamped  with  tartaric  acid 
thickened  with  gum-water,  and  then  the  stuff  immersed  in  the  chloride  bath, 
when  the  parts  to  which  no  acid  has  been  applied  remain  unaltered,  while 
the  printed  portions  are  bleached. 

For  purifying  an  offensive  or  infectious  atmosphere,  cu  an  aid  to  proper  ven» 
tikUioitt the  bleachingpowder  is  very  convenient.  The  solution  is  exposed  in 
shallow  vessels,  or  cloths  steeped  in  it  are  suspended  in  the  apartment,  when 
the  carbonic  acid  of  tlie  air  slowly  decomposes  the  chloride.  An  addition  of 
a  strong  acid  causes  rapid  disengagement  of  chlorine. 

The  value  of  any  sample  of  bleaching-powder  may  be  easily  determined 

#  M.  Gay-LuBsaCj  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phya.  3d  series,  v.  296. 
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by  the  following  method,  in  which  the  loosely-ciombined  chlorine  is  estimated 
by  its  effect  in  peroxidizing  a  proto-salt  of  iron,  of  which  two  equivalents 
require  one  of  chlorine ;  the  latter  acts  by  decomposing  water  and  liberating 
a  corresponding  quantity  of  oxygen — 78  grains  of  green  sulphate  of  iron  are 
dissolved  in  about  two  ounces  of  water  and  acidulated  by  a  few  drops  of  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid  j  this  quantity  will  require  for  peroxidation  ex- 
actly 10  grains  of  chlorine.  Fifty  grains  of  the  chloride  of  lime  to  be  exam- 
ined are  next  rubbed  up  with  a  little  tepid  water,  and  the  whole  transferred 
to  the  alkalimeter  before  described,  which  is  then  filled  up  to  0  with  water, 
afler  which  the  contents  are  well  mixed  by  agitation.  The  liquid  is  next 
gradually  poured  into  the  solution  of  iron,  with  constant  stirring  until  the  lat- 
ter has  become  peroxidized,  which  may  be  known  by  a  drop  ceasing  to  give 
a  deep  blue  precipitate  with  red  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  number  of 
grain  measures  of  the  chloride  solution  employed  may  then  be  read  off,  and 
since  these  must  contain  10  grains  of  serviceable  chlorine,  the  quantity  of  the 
latter  in  the  50  grains  maybe  easily  reckoned.  Thus,  suppose  72  such  mea- 
sures have  been  taken,  then 

Measures.    Grs.  chlorine.       Measures.       Grs.  chlorine. 
72         :         10         ::         100        :         13.89 

The  bleaching-powder  contains,  therefore,  27.78  per  cent.* 


Baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  are  thus  distinguished  from  all  other  substances, 
and  from  each  other. 

Caustic  potash,  when  free  from  carbonate,  and  caustic  ammonia,  occasion 
no  precipitates  in  dilute  solutions  of  the  earths,  especially  of  the  first  two, 
the  hydrates  being  soluble  in  water. 

Alkaline  carbonates,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  give  white  precipitates, 
insoluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant,  with  all  three. 

Sulphuric  acid,  or  a  sulphate,  added  to  very  dilute  solutions  of  the  earths 
in  question,  gives  an  immediate  white  precipitate  with  baryta,  a  similar  pre- 
cipitate after  a  short  interval  with  strontia,  and  occasions  no  change  with  the 
lime-salt.  The  precipitates  with  baryta  and  strontia  are  quite  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid. 

Solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  gives  an  instantaneous  cloud  with  baryta,  and 
one  with  strontia  aAer  a  little  time.  Sulphate  of  strontia  is  itself  sufficiently 
soluble  to  occasion  turbidity  when  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium. 

Lastly,  the  soluble  oxalates  give  a  white  precipitate  in  the  most  dilute  solu- 
tions of  lime,  which  is  not  dissolved  by  a  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  characteristic  test. 

The  chlorides  of  strontium  and  calcium  dissolved  in  alcohol  color  the 
flame  of  the  latter  red  or  purple ;  salts  of  baryta  communicate  to  flame  a 
pale  green  tint. 

MAeirxsiuM. 

A  few  pellets  of  sodium  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  test-tube  of  hard 
German  glass,  and  covered  with  fragments  of  fused  chloride  of  magnesium. 
The  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  is  then  applied  until  reaction  has  been  induced; 
this  takes  place  with  great  violence  and  elevation  of  temperature,  chloride  of 
sodium  being  formed,  and  metallic  magnesium  set  free.  When  the  tube 
and  its  contents  are  completely  cold,  it  is  broken  up,  and  the  fragments  put 
into  cold  water,  by  whiclx  the  metal  is  separated  from  the  salt. 

*  Graham's  Elements,  p.  353. 
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Magnesium  is  a  white,  malleable  meta],  fusible  at  a  red-heat,  and  not 
sensibly  acted  upon  by  cold  water  j  heated  in  the  air,  it  burns  and  produces 
magnesia,  which  is  the  only  oxide.  Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  dissolve 
it  readily,  evolving  hydrogen. 

The  equivalent  of  this  metal  is  12.67,  and  its  symbol  Mg. 

Magnesia  ;  Calcinkd  Maokssia  ;  MgO. — ^This  is  prepared  with  great  ease 
by  exposing  the  magnetia  alba  of  pharmacy  to  a  full  red-heat  in  an  earthen 
or  platinum  crucible.  It  forms  a  soft,  white  powder,  which  slowly  attracts 
moisture  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  unites  quietly  with  water  to  a 
hydrate  which  possesses  a  feeble  degree  of  solubility,  requiring  about  5,000 
parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  36,000  parts  at  212°.  The  alkalinity  of  magnesia 
can  only  be  observed  by  placing  a  small  portion  in  a  moistened  state  upon 
test- paper;  it  neutralizes  acids,  however,  in  the  most  complete  manner.  It 
is  infusible. 

Chloriss  of  MAevssiuM,  MgCl. — ^When  magnesia,  or  its  carbonate,  is  dis* 
solved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  simultaneous 
production  of  chloride  of  magnesium  and  water;  but  when  this  solution 
comes  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  last  portions  of  water  are  retained 
with  such  obstinacy,  that  decomposition  of  the  water  is  brought  about  by 
the  concurring  attractions  of  magnesium  for  oxygen,  and  of  chlorine  for  hydro- 
gen; hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled,  and  magnesia  remains.  If,  however,  sal* 
ammoniac  or  chloride  of  potassium  happen  to  be  present,  a  double  salt  is 
produced,  which  is  easily  rendered  anhydrous.  The  best  mode  of  preparing 
the  chloride  is  to  divide  a  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  into  two  equal  por- 
tions, to  neutralize  one  with  magnesia,  and  the  other  with  ammonia,  or  car- 
bonate of  ammonia;  to  mix  these  solutions,  evaporate  them  to  dryness,  and 
then  expose  the  salt  to  a  red-heat  in  a  loosely-covered  porcelain  crucible. 
Sal-ammoniac  sublimes,  and  chloride  of  magnesium  in  a  fused  state  remains ; 
the  latter  is  poured  out  upon  a  clean  stone,  and  when  cold,  transferred  to  a 
well-stopped  bottle. 

The  chloride  so  obtained  is  white  and  crystalline.  It  is  very  deliquescent 
and  highly  soluble  in  water,  from  which  it  cannot  again  be  recovered  by 
evaporation,  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned.  When  long  exposed  to  the  air 
in  a  melted  state,  it  is  converted  into  magnesia.     It  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Sulphate  op  Magnesia;  Epsom  Salt;  MgO,SOg-4-7HO. — This  salt  occurs 
in  sea- water,  and  in  that  of  many  mineral  springs,  and  is  now  manufactured 
in  large  quantities  by  acting  on  magnesian  limestone  by  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  and  separating  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
slightly  soluble  sulphate  of  lime  by  the  filter.  The  crystals  are  derived  from 
a  right  rhombic  prism ;  they  are  soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  water  at  60°, 
and  in  a  still  smaller  quantity  at  212°.  The  salt  has  a  nauseous  bitter  taste, 
and  like  many  other  neutral  salts,  purgative  properties.  When  exposed  to 
heat,  6  equivalents  of  water  readily  pass  off,  the  seventh  being  energetically 
retained.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  forms  beautiful  double  salts  with  the  sul- 
phates of  potash  and  ammonia,  which  contain  6  equivalents  of  water  of 
crystallization. 

Carbonate  op  Magnesia. — ^The  neutral  carbonate^  MgO,C02,  occurs  native 
in  rhombohedral  crystals,  resembling  those  of  calcareous  spar,  embedded  in 
talc-slate ;  a  soft  earthy  variety  is  sometimes  met  with. 

When  magnesia  alba  is  dissolved  in  carbonic  acid  water,  and  the  solution 
left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  small  prismatic  crystals  are  deposited,  which 
consist  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  with  3  equivalents  of  water. 

The  magnesia  alba  itself,  although  often  called  carbonate  of  magnesia,  is 
not  so  in  reality;  it  is  a  compound  of  carbonate  with  hydrate.  It  is  prepared 
by  mixing  hot  solutions  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  sulphate  of  mag* 
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nesia,  the  latter  being  kept  in  slight  excess,  boiling  the  whole  a  few  minutes, 
during  which  time  much  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  and  then  well  washing 
the  precipitate  so  produced.  If  the  solution  be  very  dilute,  the  magnesia  alba 
is  exceedingly  light  and  bulky  ;  if  otherwise,  it  is  denser,  but  its  composition 
does  not  sensibly  vary.     It  contains  in  100  parts 

Magnesia  .  .  .  .  41.6 
Carbonic  acid  .  .  .  36.0 
Water 22.4 

100. 

Or,  5  eq.  magnesia,  4  eq.  carbonic  acid,  adft  6  eq.  water. 

Magnesia  alba  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  especially  when  cold. 

Phosphate  of  Maqnesia,  2MgO,HO,POg-4-14HO. — This  salt  separates  in 
small  colorl^s  prismatic  crystals  when  solutions  of  phosphate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia  are  mixed  and  suffered  to  stand  some  time.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham states  that  it  is  soluble  in  about  1000  parts  of  cold  water,  but  Berzelius 
describes  a  phosphate  which  only  requires  15  parts  of  water  for  solution; 
this  can  hardly  be  the  same  substance.  Phosphate  of  magnesia  exists  in 
the  grain  of  the  cereals,  and  can  be  detected  in  considerable  quantity  in  beer. 

Phosphate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia,  2MgO,NH40,P05-f-12HO. — When 
a  soluble  phosphate  is  mixed  with  salt  of  magnesia,  and  ammonia  or  its  car- 
bonate added,  a  crystalline  precipitate,  having  the  above  composition,  sub- 
sides, immediately,  if  the  solutions  are  concentrated,  and  after  some  time,  if 
very  dilute;  in  the  latter  case,  the  precipitation  is  promoted  by  stirring.  This 
salt  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  scarcely  so  in  saline  liquids.  When 
heated,  it  is  resolved  into  bibasic  phosphate  of  magnesia,  containing  36.68  per 
cent,  of  magnesia.  At  a  strong  red-heat,  it  fuses  to  a  white  enamel-like 
mass.  The  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  sometimes  forms  a  uri- 
nary calculus. 

In  practical  analysis,  magnesia  is  of\en  separated  from  solutions  by  bring- 
ing it  into  this  state.  The  liquid,  free  from  lime,  alumina,  &c.,  is  mixed  with 
phosphate  of  soda  and  excess  of  ammonia,  and  gently  heated  f<9  a  short 
time.  The  precipitate  is  collected  upon  a  filter  and  thoroughly  washed  with 
water  containing  a  little  sal-am moniac,faner  which  it  is  dried,  ignited  to  red- 
ness, and  weighed.     The  proportion  of  magnesia  is  then  easily  calculated. 

Silicates  of  Magnesia. — The  following  natural  compounds  belong  to 
this  class: — Steatite  or  soap-stone^  MgO,SiOg,  a  soft,  white,  or  pale-colored, 
amorphous  substance,  found  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere;  —  Meerschaum^ 
MgO,SiO„-f-HO,  from  which  pipe-bowls  are  often  manufactured ; — Chrysolite^ 
SMgOjSiOg,  a  crystallized  mineral,  sometimes  employed  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses ;  a  portion  of  magnesia  is  commonly  replaced  by  protoxide  of  iron, 
which  communicates  a  green  color ; — Serpentine  is  a  combination  of  silicate 
and  hydrate  of  magnesia ; — Jade,  an  exceedingly  hard  stone,  brought  from 
New  Zealand,  contains  silicate  of  magnesia  combined  with  silicate  of  alu- 
mina; its  green  color  is  due  to  oxide  of  chromium  ; — Augite  and  hornblende 
are  essentially  double  salts  of  silicic  acid,  magnesia,  and  lime,  in  which  the 
magnesia  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  its  isomorphous  substitute,  protoxide  of 
iron. 


The  salts  of  magnesia  are  strictly  isomorphous  with  those  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
protoxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  copper,  &c.;  they  are  usually  colorless,  and  ar^ 
easily  recognized  by  the  following  characters: — 
21 
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A  gelatinoas  white  precipitate  with  caustic  alkalis,  including  ammonia,* 
insoluble  in  excess,  but  soluble  in  solution  of  sal-ammoniac 

A  white  precipitate  with  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda,  but  none 
with  carb.  ammonia  in  the  cold.   . 

A  white  crjrstalline  precipitate  with  soluble  phosphates,  on  the  addition 
of  a  little  ammonia. 

*  Ammonia  prodneas  bo  precipitate  in  magneaian  salts^  if  a  salt  of  ammonia  be 
present.  If  the  solution  be  acid,  no  precipitate  falls^  for,  m  this  case,  the  first  por- 
tion of  ammonia  added,  nniting  with  the  excess  of  acid,  forms  a  salt  of  ammonia,  and 
the  production  of  a  precipitate  is  prevented.— R.  B. 
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SECTION  m. 

METALS  OF  THE  EARTHS  PROPER. 


AUTMIKVU  OE  AJ^JUIKtUK. 


A£UXTirA,the  only  known  oxide  of  this  metal,  is  a  substance  of  very  abund- 
ant occurrence  in  nature  in  the  state  of  silicate,  as  in  felspar  and  its  associ- 
ated minerals,  and  in  the  various  modifications  of  clay  thence  derived. 
Aluminium  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  magnesium,  but  with  rather 
more  difficulty;  a  platinum  or  iron  tube  closed  at  one  extremity  may  be  em- 
ployed. Chloride  of  aluminium  is  first  introduced,  and  upon  that  about  an 
equal  bulk  of  potassium  loosely  wrapped  in  platinum  foil.  The  lower  part 
of  the  tube  is  then  heated  so  as  to  sublime  the  chloride  and  bring  its  vapors 
in  contact  with  the  melted  potassium.  The  reduction  takes  place  with  great 
disengagement  of  heat.  The  metal,  separated  by  cold  water  from  the  alka- 
line chloride,  has  a  tin^white  color  and  perfect  lustre.  It  is  obtained  in  small 
fused  globules  by  the  heat  of  reduction,  which  are  malleable,  and  have  a 
specific  gravity  of  2.6.  When  heated  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen,  it  takes  fire 
and  burns  with  brilliancy^producing  alumina. 

Aluminium  has  for  its  equivalent  the  number  13.69;  its  symbol  is  Al. 

AiUKiiTA,  AI2O3. — This  substance  is  inferred  to  be  a  sesquioxide,  from  its 
isomorphism  with  the  red  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  solution 
of  alum  with  excess  of  ammoniai^  by  which  an  extremely  bulky,  white,  gela- 
tinous precipitate  of  hydrate  of  alumina  is  thrown  down.  This  is  washed, 
dried,  and  ignited  to  whiteness.  Thus  obtained,  alumina  constitutes  a  white, 
tasteless,  coherent  mass,  very  little  acted  upon  by  acid.  The  hydrate,  on  the 
contrary,  when  simply  dried  in  the  air,  or  by  gentle  heat,  dissolves  freely  in 
dilute  acid,  and  in  caustic  potash  or  soda,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  sal-ammoniac.  Alumina  is  fusible  before  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipe. The  mineral  called  corundum,  of  which  the  ruby  and  sapphire  are 
transparent  varieties,  consists  of  nearly  pure  alumina  in  a  crystallized  state, 
with  a  little  coloring  oxide ;  emery,  used  for  polishing  glass  and  metals,  is  a 
coarse  variety  of  corundum.  Alumina  is  a  very  feeble  base,  and  its  salts 
have  often  an  aci^  reaction. 

Chlobids  of  Aluminium,  AlgCl^. — ^The  solution  of  alumina  in  hydrochloric 
acid  behaves,  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  like  that  of  magnesia,  the  chloride 
being  decomposed  by  the  water,  and  alumina  and  hydrochloric  acid  produced. 
The  chloride  may  be  thus  prepared . — Pure  precipitated  alumina  is  dried  and 
mixed  with  lamp-black,  and  the  mixture  strongly  calcined  in  a  covered  cruci- 
ble. It  is  then  transferred  to  a  })orcelain  tube  fixed  across  a  furnace,  and 
heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  when  the  alumina,  yielding  to 
the  attraction  of  the  chlorine  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  carbon  on  the  other, 
for  each  of  its  constituents,  sufiers  decomposition,  carbonic  oxide  being  disen- 
gaged, and  chloride  of  aluminium  lirmed ;  the  latter  sublimes,  and  condenses 
in  the  oool  part  of  the  tube. 
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Chloride  of  aluminium  is  a  crystalline  yellowish  substance,  excessively 
greedy  of  moisture,  and  very  soluble.  Once  dissolved,  it  cannot  be  again  re- 
covered. It  is  said  to  combine  with  sulphuretted  and  phosphure^ted  hydrogen, 
and  with  ammonia. 

SuLPHATB  OP  Alumiwa,  AlgOg,  SSOg+lS^O- — Prepared  by  saturating  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  with  hydrate  of  alumina,  and  evaporating.  It  crystallizes  in 
thin,  pearly  plates,  soluble  in  2  parts  of  water;  it  has  a  sweet  and  astringent 
taste,  and  an  acid  reaction.  Heated  to  redness,  it  is  decomposed,  leaving  pure 
alumina.  Two  other  sulphates  of  alumina,  with  excess  of  base,  are  also 
described,  one  of  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Sulphate  of  alumina  combines  with  the  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  and  am- 
monia, forming  double  salts  of  great  interest,  the  alums.  Common  alum,  the 
source  of  all  the  preparations  of  alumina,  contains  AlgOg,  SSOj-f-KO,  SOg-f- 
24HO.  It  is  manufactured  on  a  very  large  scale,  from  a  kind  of  slaty  clay, 
loaded  with  bisulphuret  of  iron,  which  abounds  in  certain  parts.  This  is  gently 
roasted,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  moistened  state ;  oxygen  is  absorbed, 
the  sulphur  becomes  acidified,  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina are  produced,  and  afterwards  separated  by  lixiviation  with  water.  The 
solution  is  next  concentrated,  and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, which  decomposes  the  iron  salt,  forming  protochloride  of  iron  and 
sulphate  of  potash,  which  latter  combines  with  the  sulphate  of  alumina,  to 
alum.  By  crystallization,  the  alum  is  separated  from  the  highly-soluble 
chloride  of  iron,  and  afterwards  easily  purified  by  a  repetition  of  that  process. 
Other  methods  of  alum-making  exist,  and  are  sometimes  employed.  Potash 
alum  crystallizes  in  colorless,  transparent  octahedrons,  which  often  exhibit 
the  faces  of  the  cube.  It  has  a  sweetish  and  astringent  tast^,  reddens  litmus 
paper,  and  dissolves  in  18  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  its  own  weight  of 
boiling  water.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  is  easily  rendered  anhydrous,  and,  by  a 
very  high  temperature,  decomposed.  The  crystals  have  little  tendency  to 
change  in  the  air.  Alum  is  largely  used  in  the  arts,  in  preparing  skins,  dye- 
ing, &c.;  it  is  occasionally  contaminated  with  oxide  of  iron,  which  interferes 
with  some  of  its  applications.  The  celebrated  Roman  alum,  made  from 
alum-sionef  a  felspathic  rock,  altered  by  sulphurous  vapors,  was  once  much 
prized  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  this  impurity. 

A  mixture  of  dried  alum  and  sugar,  carbonized  in  an  open  pan,  and  then 
heated  to  redness,  out  of  contact  of  air,  furnishes  the  pyrophortu  of  Homberg^ 
which  ignites  spontaneously  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  essential 
ingredient  is,  in  all  probability,  finely-divided  sulphuret  of  potassium. 

Soda-alum,  in  which  sulphate  of  soda  replaces  sulphate  of  potash,  has  a 
form  and  constitutidn  similar  to  that  of  the  salt  described;  it  is,  however, 
much  more  soluble,  and  difiicult  to  crystallize. 

Ammonia  alum,  containing  NH^O,  SOj,  instead  of  KO,SOg,  very  closely  re- 
sembles common  potash-alum,  having  the  same  figure  and  appearance,  and 
constitution,  and  nearly  the  same  degree  of  solubility  as  that  substance.  It 
is  sometimes  manufactured  for  commercial  use.  When  heated  to  redness,  it 
yields  pure  alumina. 

Few  of  the  other  salts  of  alumina,  except  the  silicates,  present  points  of 
interest;  these  latter  are  of  great  importance.  Silicates  of  alumina  enter 
into  the  composition  of  a  number  of  crystallized  minerals,  among  which  fel- 
spar occupies,  by  reason  of  its  abundant  occurrence,  a  prominent  place. 
Granite,  porphyry,  trachyte,  and  other  ancient  unstratified  rocks,  consist  in 
great  part  of  this  mineral,  which,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  by  no  means 
well  understood,  suffers  complete  decomposition,  becoming  converted  into  a 
soft,  friable  mass  of  earthy  matter.  Th&  is  the  origin  of  clay;  the  change 
itself  is  seen  in  great  perfection  in  certain  districts  of  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
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wall,  the  felspar  of  the  fine  white  granite  of  those  localities  being  often  dis- 
integrated to  an  extraordinary  depth,  and  the  rock  aHered  to  a  substance  re- 
sembling soft  mortar.  By  washing,  this  finely-divided  matter  is  separated 
from  the  quartz  and  mica,  and  the  milk  like  liquid,  being  collected  in  tanks 
and  suffered  to  stand,  deposits  the  suspended  clay,  which  is  afterwards  dried, 
first  in  the  air  and  afterwards  in  a  stove,  and  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain.  The  composition  assigned  to  unaltered  felspar  is  AlaOg,  SSiO^ 
-{-KO,  SiOg,  or  alum,  having  silicic  acid  in  the  place  of  sulphuric.  The  exact 
nature  of  the  change  by  which  it  passes  into  porcelain  clay  is  unknown, 
although  it  evidently  consists  in  the  abstraction  of  silica  and  alkali.* 

When  the  decomposing  rock  contains  oxide  of  iron,  the  clay  produced  is 
colored.  The  different  varieties  of  shale  and  slate  result  from  the  alteration 
of  ancient  clay-beds,  apparently  in  many  instances  by  the  infiltration  of  water 
holding  silica  in  solution ;  the  dark  appearance  of  some  of  these  deposits  is 
due  to  bituminous  matter. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  confound  clay  with  alumina;  all  clays  are 
essentially  silicates  of  that  liase;  they  often  vary  a  good  deal  in  composition. 
Dilute  acids  exert  little  action  on  these  compounds ;  but  by  boiling  with  oil  of 
▼itriol,  alumina  is  dissolved  out,  and  finely  divided  silica  left  behind.  Clays 
containing  an  admixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  termed  marls,  and  are  re- 
cognized by  effervescing  with  acids. 

A  basic  silicate  of  alumina,  2AI2O3  ,  SiO,,  is  found  crystallized,  constituting 
the  beautiful  mineral  called  cyanite.  The  compounds  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  silicates  of  alumina  with  other  silicates  are  almost  innumerable ;  a 
soda-felspar,  aUntey  containing  that  alkali  in  place  of  potash,  is  known,  and 
there  are  two  somewhat  similar  lithia-compounds,  tpodumene  and  petaHte, 
The  zeolites  belong  to  this  class :  ancUcime,  nepheline,  mesotypt^  &c.,  are  double 
silicates  of  soda  and  alumina,  with  water  of  crystallization.  StUbite,  heulandUe^ 
laumonitej  prehnite,  &c.,  consist  of  silicate  of  lime,  combined  with  silicate  of 
alumina.  The  garnets^  axinite,  micOy  &c.,  have  a  similar  composition,  but  are 
anhydrous.  Peroxide  of  iron  is  very  often  substituted  for  alumina  in  these 
minerals. 


Alumina  when  in  solution  is  distinguished  without  difficulty. 

Caustic  potash  and  soda  occasion  white  gelatinous  precipitates  of  hydrate 
of  alumina,  freely  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali. 

Ammonia  produces  a  similar  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  re* 
agent. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  precipitate  the  hydrate, 
with  escape  of  carbonic  acid,  no  carbonate  being  known.  The  precipitates 
are  insoluble  in  excess. 

aXUCINUM. 

This  metal  is  prepared  from  the  chloride  in  the  same  manner  as  alumi- 
nium. It  is  fusible  with  great  difficulty,  not  acted  upon  by  cold  water,  and 
burns  when  heated  in  the  air,  producing  glucina. 

*  A  specimen  of  white  porcelain  clay  from  Dartmoor,  Devon,  gave  the  author  the 
following  result  on  analysis  : — 

Silica 47.20 

Alumina,  with  trace  of  iron  and  manganese     .        .        .  38.80 

Lime .^ 

Water   .        .        .        • 12. 

Alkali  and  loss 1.76 

100. 
21* 
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The  equivalent  of  glucinum  is  26.5,  and  the  symbol  6. 

Gluciita,  GgOg,  is  a  rare  earth  found  in  the  emerald^  beryl,  and  euclase,  from 
which  it  may  be  extracted  by  a  process  of  tolerable  simplicity.  It  very  much 
resembles  alumina,  but  is  distinguished  from  that  substance  by  its  solubility, 
when  freshly  precipitated,  in  a  cold  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  from 
which  it  is  again  thrown  down  on  boiling.  The  salts  of  glucina  have  a 
sweet  taste,  whence  its  name  (yXvxvt)- 

TTTBIUM. 

The  metal  of  a  very  rare  earth,  yttria,  contained  in  a  few  scarce  minerals. 
Tlie  name  is  derived  from  Ytterby,  a  place  in  Sweden,  where  one  of  these, 
gadoHnite,  is  foun^.  It  is  obtained  from  the  chloride  by  the  process  already 
described  ;  it  resembles  in  character  the  preceding  metal. 

Ordinary  yttria  is  stated  by  Professor  Mosander  to  be  a  mixture  of  the 
oxides  of  not  less  than  three  metals,  namely,  yttrium,  erbium,  and  terbium, 
which  differ  in  the  characters  of  their  salts,  and  in  other  particulars.  The 
first  is  a  very  powerful  l^ase,  the  two  others  are  weak  ones.  They  are  sepa- 
rated with  extreme  difficulty. 

CSBIUK,  LAVTHAirinir,  AND  DISTMIUM. 

The  oxides  of  these  very  rare  metals  are  found  associated  in  the  Swedish 
mineral  cerUe;  the  metals  themselves  are  almost  unknown.  M.  Vauquelin 
succeeded  in  obtaining  what  was  supposed  to  be  metallic  cerium,  in  the  form 
of  minute  buttons  or  globules  of  a  hard,  white,  brittle  metal,  which  resisted  the 
action  of  nitric  acid,  but  was  attacked  by  aqua  regia. 

The  crude  oxide  of  cerium,  obtained  by  precipitating  the  double  sulphate  of 
Qerium  and  potash  directly  derived  from  cerite  by  carbonate  of  potash,  has 
been  shown  by  Mosander  to  contain  in  addition  to  oxide  of  cerium,  the  oxides 
of  two  other  metals,  to  which  the  above  names  were  given.  After  ignition,  it 
is  red-brown.  Treated  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  oxide  of  lanthanium  is 
dissolved  out,  not,  however,  pure,  while  the  oxides  of  cerium  and  didymium 
remain  in  great  part  undissolved.  The  complete  separation  of  the  three 
bodies  is,  however,  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  has  indeed  been 
only  partially  accomplished. 

The  yellow  oxide  of  cerium,  obtained  by  igniting  the  nitrate,  is  a  mixture 
of  protO'  and  peroxide,  which  are  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  separate 
state.  The  salts  of  the  former  are  colorless,  and  are  completely  precipitated 
by  sulphate  of  potash;  the  sulphate  of  the  peroxide  is  yellow,  and  forms  a 
beautiful  double  salt  with  sulphate  of  potash,  which  is  decomj)08ed  by  water. 

Oxide  of  lanthanium,  as  pure  as  it  has  been  obtained,  forms  a  very  pale 
salmon-colored  powder,  unchanged  by  ignition  in  open  or  close  vessels.  In 
contact  with  water,  it  gives  a  snow-white  bulky  hydrate,  which  has  an  alka- 
line reaction,  and  decomposes  ammoniacal  suits  by  boiling.  Its  salts  are  crys- 
tallizable,  colorless,  sweet,  and  astringent,  and  are  precipitated  by  sulphate  of 
potash. 

The  occasional  brown  color  of  crude  oxide  of  cerium  is  due  to  oxide  of 
didymium.  In  a  pure  state,  it  forms  a  brown  powder,  soluble  in  acids,  and 
generating  a  series  of  red  crystal  I  izable  salts,  from  which  caustic  potash  pre- 
cipitates a  violet  blue  hydrate,  quickly  changing  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It 
communicates  to  glass  an  amethystine  color.* 

^'Annalen  der  Cheraie  und  Pharmacie,  xlviii.  210. 
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ziBCoirii7Br. 

Prepared  by  heating  the  double  fluoride  of  zirconium  and  potassium  with 
potassium,  and  separating  the  salt  with  cold  water.  The  metal  is  black,  and 
acquires  a  feeble  lustre  when  burnished.  It  takes  fire  when  heated  in  the 
air. 

The  equivalent  of  zirconium  is  33.62,  and  its  symbol  Zr. 

ZiBCONiA,  ZrgOg,  is  a  rare  earth,  very  closely  resembling  alumina,  ibund  in 
the  mineral  zircon.     The  salts  are  colorless  and  have  an  astringent  taste. 

Svanberghas  rendered  it  probable  that  an  undescribed  metallic  oxide  exists 
in  certain  varieties  of  zircon,  for  the  metal  of  which  he  proposes  the  name  of 
norium. 

THORIUM. 

The  metal  of  an  earth  from  a  very  rare  mineral,  thorite;  it  agrees  in  cha- 
racter with  aluminium,  and  is  obtained  by  similar  means. 

The  equivalent  of  thorium  is  59.59,  and  its  symbol  Th. 

Thorina,  ThO,  is  remarkable  for  its  great  specific  gravity,  and  is  otherwise 
distinguished  by  peculiar  properties  which  separate  it  from  all  other  sub- 
stances. 

Manufacture  of  GlcuSy  Porcelatn^  and  Earthenware. 

Glass. — Glass  is  a  mixture  of  various  insoluble  silicates,  with  excess  of 
silica,  altogether  destitute  of  crystalline  structure:  the  simple  silicates,  formed 
by  fusing  the  bases  with  silicic  acid  in  equivalent  proportions,  very  often 
crystallize,  which  happens  also  with  the  greater  number  of  the  natural  sili- 
cates included  among  the  earthly  minerals.  Compounds  identical  with  some 
of  these  are  also  occasionally  formed  in  artificial  processes,  where  large  masses 
of  melted  glassy  matter  are  sufi^ered  to  cool  slowly.  The  alkaline  silicates, 
when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  have  the  power  of  dissolving  a  large  quantity  of 
silica. 

Two  principal  varieties  of  glass  are  met  with  in  commerce,  namely,  glass 
composed  of  silica,  alkali,  and  lime,  and  glass  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  silicate  of  lead ;  crovm  and  plate-glass  belong  to  the  former  division ;  flint- 
glasSf  and  the  material  of  artificial  gems  to  the  latter.  The  lead  promotes 
fusibility,  and  confers  also  density  and  lustre.  Common  green  bottle  glass 
contains  no  lead,  but  much  silicate  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  derived  from  the 
impure  materials.  The  principle  of  the  glass  manufacture  is  very  simple. 
Silica,  in  the  shape  of  sand,  is  heated  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  and 
slaked  lime  or  oxide  of  lead ;  at  a  high  temperature,  fusion  and  combination 
occur,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled.  When  the  melted  mass  has  become 
perfectly  clear  and  free  from  air-bubbles,  it  is  leA  to  cool  until  it  assumes  the 
peculiar  tenacious  condition  proper  for  working. 

The  operation  of  fusion  is  conducted  in  large  crucibles  of  refractory  fire- 
clay, which  in  the  case  of  lead-glass  are  covered  by  a  dome  at  the  top,  and 
have  an  opening  at  the  side  by  which  materials  are  introduced  and  the  melted 
glass  withdrawn.  Great  care  is  exercised  in  the  choice  of  the  sand,  which  must 
be  quite  white  and  free  from  oxide  of  iron.  Red-lead,  one  of  the  higher 
oxides,  is  preferred  to  litharge,  although  immediately  reduced  to  protoxide  by 
the  heat,  the  liberated  oxygen  serving  to  destroy  any  combustible  matter  which 
might  accidentally  find  its  way  into  the  crucible  and  stain  the  glass,  by  re- 
ducing a  portion  of  the  lead.  Potash  gives  a  better  glass  than  soda,  although 
the  latter  is  very  generally  employed,  from  its  lower  price.     A  certain  pro- 
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portion  of  broken  and  waste  glass  of  the  same  kind  is  always  added  to  the 
other  materials. 

Articles  of  blown  glass  are  thus  made : — ^The  workman  begins  by  collecting 
a  proper  quantity  of  soft,  pasty  glass  at  the  end  of  ^is  bhwpipey  an  iron  tube 
five  or  six  feet  in  length,  terminated  by  a  moath-pieoeof  wood;  he  then  com- 
mences blowing,  by  which  the  lump  is  expanded  into  a  kind  of  flask,  suscep* 
tible  of  having  its  form  modified  by  the  position  in  which  it  is  held,  and  the 
velocity  of  rotation  continually  given  to  the  iron  tube.  If  an  open-mouth 
vessel  is  to  be  made,  an  iron  rod  called  a  pontil  or  puntil  is  dipped  into  the 
glass-pot  and  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  to  which  it  thus  serves  as  a 
handle,  the  blowpipe  being  removed  by  the  application  of  a  cold  iron  to  the 
neck.  The  vessel  is  then  re-heated  at  a  hole  left  for  the  purpose  in  the  wall 
of  the  furnace,  and  the  aperture  enlarged,  and  the  vessel  otherwise  altered 
in  figure  by  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  tools,  until  completed.  It  is  then  de- 
tached, and  carried  to  the  annealing  oven,  where  it  undergoes  slow  and 
gradual  cooling  during  many  hours,  the  object  of  which  is  to  obviate  the  ex- 
cessive brittleness  always  exhibited  by  glass  which  has  been  quickly  cooled. 
The  large  circular  tables  of  crown-glass  are  made  by  a  very  curious  process  of 
this  kind ;  the  globular  flask  at  first  produced,  transferred  from  the  blowpipe 
to  the  pontil,  is  suddenly  made  to  assume  the  form  of  a  flat  disc  by  the  centri- 
fugal force  of  the  rapid  rotatory  movement  given  to  the  rod.  Plate -glass  is 
cast  upon  a  flat  metal  table,  and  afler  very  careful  annealing,  ground  true,  and 
polished  by  suitable  machinery.  Tubes  are  made  by  rapidly  drawing  out  a 
hollow  cylinder;  and  from  these  a  great  variety  of  useful  small  apparatus 
may  be  constructed  with  the  help  of  a  lamp  and  blowpipe,  or  still  better,  the 
bellows-table  of  the  barometer-maker.  Small  tubes  may  be  bent  in  the  flame 
of  a  spirit-lamp  or  gas  jet,  and  cut  with  great  ease  by  a  file,  a  scratch  being 
made,  and  the  two  portions  pulled  or  broken  asunder  in  a  way  easily  learned 
by  a  few  trials. 

Specimens  of  the  two  chief  varieties  of  glass  gave  the' following  results  on 
analysis : — 


Bohemian  plate  glass  (excellent)  .# 
Silica     .         .        .60 
Potash        .         .         25 
Lime     .         .         .     12.5 


97.6 


English  flint  glass  .f 
Silica     .         .         .    51.93 
Potash       .         .         13.77 
Oxide  of  lead        .    33.28 


98.98 


The  difficultly-fusible  white  Bohemian  tube,  so  invaluable  in  organic  che- 
mistry, has  been  found  to  contain  in  100  parts  : — 


Silica 

Lime,  with  trace  of  alumina 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Traces  of  manganese,  &c.,  and  loss 


72.80 
9.68 

.40 
16.80 

.32 


Different  colors  are  often  communicated  to  glass  by  metallic  oxides.  Thus, 
oxide  of  cobalt  gives  deep  blue;  oxide  of  manganese,  amethyst;  suboxide  of 
copper,  ruby-red;  black  oxide  of  copper,  green;  the  oxides  of  iron,  dull  green 
or  brown,  &c.  These  are  either  added  to  the  melted  contents  of  the  glass- 
pot,  in  which  they  dissolve,  or  applied  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  surface 
of  the  plate  or  other  object,  which  is  then  reheated  until  fusion  of  the  coloring 


*MitscherIich,  Lehrbach,  ii.  187. 

t  Faraday,  quoted  by  Turner,  Elements,  p.  516. 
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matter  occurs;  such  is  the  practice  of  enameling  and  glass-painting.  An 
opaque  white  appearance  is  given  by  oxide  of  tin;  the  enamel  of  watch 
faces  is  thus  prepared. 

When  silica  is  melted  with  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda, 
and  the  product  treated  with  water,  the  greater  part  dissolves,  yielding  A  so- 
lution from  which  acids  precipitate  gelatinous  silica.  This  is  the  tolubk  glass 
sometimes  mentioned  by  chemical  writers ;  its  solution  has  been  used  for  ren- 
dering muslin  and  other  fabrics  of  cotton  or  linen  less  combustible. 

Porcelain  and  Earthkitware. — The  plasticity  of  natural  clays,  and  their 
hardening  when  exposed  to  heat,  are  properties  which  suggested  in  very  early 
times  their  application  to  the  making  of  vessels  for  the  various  purposes  of 
daily  life ;  there  are  few  branches  of  industry  of  higher  antiquity  than  that 
exercised  by  the  potter. 

True  porcelain  is  distinguished  from  earthenware  by  very  obvious  charac- 
ters. In  porcelain  the  body  of  the  ware  is  very  compact  and  translucent,  and 
breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  symptomatic  of  a  commencement  of  fusion. 
The  glaze,  too,  applied  for  giving  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  is  closely  adhe- 
rent, and  in  fact  graduates  by  insensible  degrees  into  the  substance  of  the 
body.  In  earthenware,  on  the  contrary,  the  fracture  is  open  and  earthy,  and 
the  glaze  detachable  with  greater  or  less  facility.  The  compact  and  partly 
glassy  character  of  porcelain  is  the  result  of  the  admixture  with  the  clay  of 
a  small  portion  of  some  substance,  fusible  at  the  temperature  to  which  the 
ware  is  exposed  when  baked  or  fired,  and  which,  absorbed  by  the  more  in- 
fusible portion,  binds  the  whole  into  a  solid  mass  on  cooling ;  such  substances 
are  found  in  felspar,  and  in  a  small  admixture  of  silicate  of  lime,  or  alkali. 
The  clay  employed  in  porcelain-making  is  always  directly  derived  from  decom- 
posed felspar,  none  of  the  clays  of  the  secondary  strata  being  pure  enough 
for  the  purpose;  it  must  be  white,  and  free  from  oxide  of  iron.  To  diminish 
the  retraction  which  this  substance  undergoes  in  the  fire,  a  quantity  of  finely- 
divided  silica,  carefully  prepared  by  crushing  and  grinding  calcined  fiints  or 
chert,  is  added,  together  with  a  proper  proportion  of  felspar  or  other  fusible 
material,  also  reduced  to  impalpable  powder.  The  utmost  pains  are  taken 
to  efiect  perfect  uniformity  of  mixture,  and  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  par- 
ticles of  grit  or  other  foreign  bodies.  The  ware  itself  is  fashioned  either  on 
the  potter's  wheel ; — a  kind  of  vertical  lathe ; — or  in  moulds  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  dried,  first  in  the  air,  afterwards  by  artificial  heat,  and  at  length 
completely  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  temperature  of  ignition.  The  porous 
biscuit  is  now  fit  to  receive  its  glaze,  which  may  be  either  ground  felspar,  or 
a  mixture  of  gypsum,  silica,  and  a  little  porcelain  clay,  diffused  through 
water.  The  piece  is  dipped  for  a  moment  into  this  mixture,  and  withdrawn  ; 
the  water  sinks  into  its  substance,  and  the  powder  remains  evenly  spread 
upon  its  surface ;  it  is  once  more  dried,  and  lastly,  fired  at  an  exceedingly 
high  temperature. 

The  porcelain-furnace  is  a  circular  structure  of  masonry,  having  several 
fire  places,  and  surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome.  Dry  wood  or  coal  is  consumed 
as  fuel,  and  its  flame  directed  into  the  interior,  and  made  to  circulate  around 
and  among  the  earthen  cases,  or  seggars  in  which  the  articles  to  be  fired  are 
packed.  Many  hours  are  required  for  this  operation,  which  requires  very 
careful  management.  Aft^f  the  lapse  of  several  days,  when  the  furnace  has 
completely  cooled,  the  contents  are  removed  in  a  finished  state,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  ware. 

The  ornamental  part,  consisting  of  gilding  and  paintings  in  enamel,  has  yet 
to  be  executed,  after  which  the  pieces  are  again  heated,  in  order  to  flux  the 
colors.     This  operation  has  sometimes  to  be  repeated  more  than  once. 

The  manufacture  of  porcelain  in  Europe  is  of  modern  origin ;  the  Chinese 
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have  possessed  the  art  from  the  oommencement  of  the  seventh  centnry,  and 
their  ware  is,  in  some  respects,  altogether  unequaled.  The  materials  em- 
ployed by  them  are  known  to  be  kaolin^  or  deooraposed  felspar;  petutUzef  or 
quartz  reduced  to  fine  powder;  and  the  ashes  of  fern,  which  contain  carbon- 
ate of  potash. 

6TOvswA]ix.-*-Thi8  is  a  coarse  kind  of  porcelain,  made  from  clay  contain- 
ing oxide  of  iron  and  a  little  lime,  to  which  it  owes  its  partial  fhsibility.  The 
glazing  is  performed  by  throwing  common  salt  into  the  heated  furnace ;  this 
is  volatilized,  and  decomposed  by  the  joint  agency  of  the  silica  of  the  ware, 
and  of  the  vapor  of  water  always  present ;  hydrochloric  acid  and  soda  are 
produced,  the  latter  forming  a  silicate,  whidi  fuses  over  the  surfoce  of  the 
ware,  and  gives  a  thin,  but  excellent  glaze. 

Eabthskwaks. — The  finest  kind  of  earthenware  is  made  from  a  white 
secondary  clay,  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  silica.  The  articles 
are  thoroughly  dried  and  fired,  after  which  they  are  dipped  into  a  readiiy 
fusible  glaze-mixture,  of  which  oxide  of  lead  is  usually  an  important  ingne- 
dient,  and,  when  dry,  re-heated  to  the  point  of  fusion  of  the  latter.  TRe 
whole  process  is  much  easier  of  execution  than  the  making  of  porcelain,  and 
demands  less  care.  The  omamenlal  designs  in  blue  and  other  colors,  so 
common  upon  plates  and  household  articles,  are  printed  upon  paper,  in  enamel 
pigment,  mixed  with  oil,  and  transferred,  while  still  wet,  to  the  unglazed 
ware.  When  the  ink  becomes  dry,  the  paper  is  washed  off,  and  the  glazing 
completed. 

The  coarser  kinds  of  earthenware  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  whitish 
opaque  glaze,  which  contains  the  oxides  of  lead  and  tin ;  such  glaze  is  very 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  acids,  and  is  dangerous  for  culinary  vessels. 

Crucibles,  when  of  good  quality,  are  very  valuable  to  the  practical  chemist. 
They  are  made  of  clay  free  from  lime,  mixed  with  sand  or  ground  ware  of 
the  same  description.  The  Hessian  and  Cornish  crucibles  are  among  the  best. 
Sometimes  a  mixture  of  plumbago  and  clay  is  employed  for  the  same  pur^ 
pose ;  and  powdered  coke  has  been  also  used  with  the  earth ;  such  crucibles 
bear  rapid  changes  of  temperature  with  impunity. 
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SECTION  IV. 

OXIDABLE  METALS  PROPER,  WHOSE  OXIDES  FORM 

POWERFUL  BASES. 


Makganxse  is  tolerably  abundant  in  nature  in  an  oxidized  state,  formingi 
or  entering  into  the  composition  of,  several  interesting  minerals.  Traces  of 
this  substance  are  very  frequently  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants. 

Metallic  manganese,  or  perhaps,  strictly,  carburet  of  manganese,  may  be 
best  prepared  by  the  following  process.  TUe  carbonate  is  calcined  in  an  open 
yessel,  by  which  it  becomes  converted  into  a  dense  brown  powder ;  this  is 
intimately  mixed  with  a  little  charcoal,  and  about  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of 
anhydrous  borax.  A  charcoal  crucible  is  next  prepared  by  filling  a  Hessian 
or  Cornish  crucible  with  moist  charcoal  powder,  introduced  a  little  at  a  time, 
and  rammed  as  hard  as  possible.  A  smooth  cavity  is  then  scooped  in  the 
centre,  into  which  the  above-mentioned  mixture  is  compressed,  and  covered 
with  charcoal-powder.  The  lid  of  the  crucible  is  luted  down  with  a  little 
fire-clay,  and  the  whole  arranged  in  a  very  powerful  wind  furnace.  The 
heat  is  slowly  raised  until  the  crucible  becomes  red-hot,  aAer  which  it  is 
urged  to  its  maximum  for  an  hour  or  more.  When  cold,  the  crucible  is 
broken  up,  and  the  metallic  button  of  manganese  extracted. 

Manganese  is  a  grayish*white  metal,  resembling  some  varieties  of  cast  iron ; 
it  is  hard  and  brittle,  and  destitute  of  magnetic  properties.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  about  8.  It  is  fusible  with  great  difficulty,  and,  when  free  from  iron, 
oxidizes  in  the  air  so  readily,  that  it  requires  to  be  preserved  in  naphtha. 
Water  is  not  sensibly  decomposed  by  manganese  in  the  cold.  Dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  dissolves  it  with  great  energy,  evolving  hydrogetL 

The  equivalent  of  manganese  is  assumed  to  be  27.67 ;  its  symbol  is  Mn. 

Oxides  of  Manganeu. — Seven  difierent  oxides  of  this  metal  are  described, 
but  two  out  of  the  number  are,  probably,  secondary  compounds. 

Protoxide MnO 

Sesquioxide Mn^O, 

Peroxide MnCL 

Red  oxide MujO^ 

Varvicite Mn/)^ 

Manganic  acid MnLL 

Hypermanganio  add Mnfi^ 

Protoxide,  MnO.— When  carbonate  of  manganese  is  heated  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen  gas,  or  of  vapor  of  water,  the  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  and  a 
green  colored  powder  leit  behind,  which  is  the  protoxide.  Prepared  at  a  dull 
red  heat  only,  the  protoxide  is  so  prone  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  that  it 
cannot  be  removed  from  the  tube  without  change ;  but  when  made  at  a  higher 
temperature,  it  is  probably  more  stable.    This  oxide  is  a  very  powerful  base. 
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being  isomorphus  with  magnesia  and  zinc ;  it  dissolves  quietly  in  dilute  acids, 
neutralizing  them  completely  and  forming  salts,  which  have  often  a  beautiful 
pink  color.  When  alkalis  are  added  to  solutions  of  these  compounds  the 
white  bydrated  oxide  first  precipitated  speedily  becomes  brown  by  passing 
to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation. 

SE8Q.UI0XIDS,  MnjOj. — ^This  compound  occurs  in  nature  in  the  state  of 
hydrate;  a  very  beautiful  crystallized  variety  is  found  at  Ilefeld,  in  the  Hartz. 
It  is  produced  artificially,  by  exposing  to  the  air  the  bydrated  protoxide,  and 
forms  the  principal  part  of  the  residue  left  in  the  iron  retort  when  oxygen 
gas  is  prepared  by  exposing  the  native  peroxide  to  a  moderate  red-heat. 
The  color  of  the  sesquioxide  is  brown  or  black,  according  to  its  origin  or  mode 
of  preparation.  It  is  a  feeble  base,  isomorpbous  with  alumina ;  for,  when 
gently  heated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  it  dissolves  to  a  red  liquid,  which, 
on  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  potash  or  of  ammonia,  deposits  octahedral  crys- 
tals having  the  constitution  of  common  alum ;  these  are,  however,  decomposed 
by  water.  Strong  nitric  acid  resolves  this  oxide  into  a  mixture  of  protoxide 
and  peroxide,  the  former  dissolving,  and  the  latter  remauiing  unaltered ; 
while  hot  oil  of  vitriol  destroys  it  by  forming  protosulphate,  and  liberating 
oxygen  gas.  Heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  chlorine  is  evolved,  as  with  the 
peroxide,  but  to  a  smaller  extent. 

Peroxide,  MnOg — ^I'he  most  common  ore  of  manganese ;  it  is  found  both 
massive  and  crystallized.  It  may  be  obtained  artificially  in  the  anhydrous 
state  by  gently  calcining  the  nitrate,  or  in  combination  with  water,  by  adding 
solution  of  bleaching  powder  to  a  salt  of  the  protoxide.  Peroxide  of  man- 
ganese has  a  black  color,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  refuses  to  unite  with 
acids.  It  is  decomposed  by  hot  hydrochloric  acid  and  by  oil  of  vitriol  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  sesquioxide. 

As  this  substance  is  an  article  of  commerce  of  considerable  importance, 
being  used  in  very  large  quantity  for  making  chlorine,  and  as  it  is  subject  to 
great  alteration  of  value  from  an  admixture  of  the  sesquioxide,  it  becomes 
desirable  to  possess  means  of  assaying  different  samples  that  may  be  present- 
ed, with  a  view  of  testing  their  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  the  manufacturer. 
One  of  the  best  and  most  convenient  methods  is  the  following:  50  grains  of 
the  mineral,  reduced  to  very  fine  powder,  are  put  into  the  little  vessel  em- 
ployed in  the  analysis  of  carbonates,*  together  with  about  half  an  ounce  of 
cold  water,  and  100  grains  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid ;  60  grains  of  crystal- 
lized oxalic  acid  are  then  added,  the  cork  carrying  the  chloride  of  calcium 
tube  is  fitted,  and  the  whole  quickly  weighed  or  counterpoised.  The  appli- 
cation of  a  gentle  heat  sufiices  to  determine  the  action :  the  disengaged  chlo- 
rine converts  the  oxalic  acid  into  carbonic  acid,  with  the  help  of  the  elements 
of  water,  two  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  representing  one  of  chlorine,  and 
consequently  one  of  peroxide  of  manganese.  Now,  the  equivalent  of  the 
latter  substance,  43.67,  is  so  nearly  equal  to  twice  that  of  carlx)nic  acid,  22, 
that  the  loss  of  weight  sufifered  by  the  apparatus  when  the  reaction  has  become 
complete,  and  the  residual  gas  has  been  driven  off  by  momentary  ebullition, 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  quantity  of  real  peroxide  in  the  50  grains  of 
the  sample. 

Red  Oxide,  Mn304,  or  probably  MnO-f-MngOj. — ^This  oxide  is  also  found 
native,  and  is  produced  artificially  by  heating  to  whiteness  the  peroxide  or 
sesquioxide,  or  by  exposing  the  protoxide  or  carbonate  to  a  red- heat  in  an 
open  vessel.  It  is  a  reddish-brown  substance,  incapable  of  forming  salts,  and 
acted  upon  by  acids  in  the  same  manner  as  the  two  higher  oxides  already 
described.  Borax  and  glass  in  a  fused  state  dissolve  this  substance,  and  ac- 
quire the  color  of  the  amethyst. 

*  See  page  225. 
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Vaeticite,  Mn^Oy,  or  MDjOg+2Mn02.— A  natural  production,  discovered 
by  Mr.  Phillips,  among  certain  specimens  of  manganese-ore  from  Warwick- 
shire ;  it  has  also  been  found  at  Ilefeld.  It  much  resembles  the  peroxide, 
but  is  harder  and  more  brilliant,  and  contains  water.  By  a  strong  beat,  var- 
vicite  is  converted  into  red  oxide,  with  disengagement  of  aqueous  vapor  and 
oxygen  gas. 

Chloride  of  MAireAVSss,  MnCl. — ^This  salt  may  be  prepared  in  a  state  of 
purity  from  the  dark  brown  liquid  residue  of  the  preparation  of  chlorine  from 
peroxide  of  manganese  and  hydrochloric  acid,  which  oAen  accumulates  in  the 
laboratory  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  course  of  investigation ;  from  the 
pure  chloride,  the  carbonate  and  all  the  other  salts  can  be  conveniently  ob- 
tained. The  liquid  referred  to  consists  chiefly  of  the  mixed  chlorides  of  man- 
ganese and  iron;  it  is  filtered,  evaporated  to  perfect  dryness,  and  then 
slowly  heated  to  dull  ignition  in  an  earthen  vessel,  with  constant  stirring. 
The  chloride  of  iron  is  thus  either  volatilized  or  converted  by  the  remaining 
water  into  insoluble  peroxide,  while  the  manganese- salt  is  unaffected.  On 
treating  the  grayish  looking  powder  thus  obtained  with  water,  tlie  chloride  of 
manganese  is  dissolved  out,  and  may  be  separated  by  filtration  from  the  oxide 
of  iron.  Should  a  trace  of  the  latter  yet  remain,  it  may  be  got  rid  of  by  boil- 
ing the  liquid  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  little  carbonate  of  manganese.  The 
solution  of  chloride  has  usually  a  delicate  pink  color^  which  becomes  very 
manifest  when  the  salt  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  A  strong  solution  deposits 
rose-colored  tabular  crystals,  which  contain  4  equivalents  of  water ;  these 
are  very  soluble  and  deliquescent  The  chloride  is  fusible  at  a  red-heat,  is 
decomposed  slightly  at  that  temperature  by  contact  of  air,  and  is  dissolved  by 
alcohol,  with  which  it  forms  a  crystallizable  compound. 

SssiiuicHLoxiiDE,  MnjClg. — When  precipitated  sesquioxide  of  manganese  is 
put  into  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves  quietly,  forming  a  red  solu- 
tion of  sesquichloride.  Heat  disengages  chlorine,  and  occasions  the  produc- 
tion of  protochloride. 

Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  MAiroAVESE,  MnOjSOg-f-VHO. — A  beautiful 
rose-colored  and  very  soluble  salt,  isomorphous  with  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  for  the  use  of  the  dyer,  by  heating,  in  a  close 
vessel,  peroxide  of  manganese  and  coal,  and  dissolving  the  impure  protoxide 
thus  obtained  in  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid  towards  the  end  of  the  process.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  again  exposed  to  a  red-heat,  by  which  the  persulphate  of  iron  is  decom- 
posed. Water  then  dissolves  out  the  pure  sulphate  of  manganese,  leaving 
the  oxide  of  iron  behind.  The  salt  is  used  to  produce  a  permanent  brown 
dye,  the  cloth  steeped  in  the  solution  being  afterwards  passed  through  a  solu- 
tion of  bleaching-powder,  by  which  the  protoxide  is  changed  to  insoluble  hy- 
drate of  the  peroxide.  Sulphate  of  manganese  sometimes  crystallizes  with 
five  equivalents  of  water.     It  forms  a  double  salt  with  sulphate  of  potash. 

Carbonate  op  Manoaitbsb,  MnO,C02.— Prepared  by  precipitating  the  pro- 
tochloride by  an  alkaline  carbonate.  It  is  insoluble  and  buff-colored,  or  some* 
times  nearly  white.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  loses  carbonic  acid,  and  absorbs  oxy- 
gen. 

Manoattic  Acid,  MnOg. — When  an  oxide  of  manganese  is  fused  with  an 
alkali,  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen  is  taken  up  from  the  air,  and  a  deep 
green  saline  mass  results,  which  contains  a  salt  of  the  new  acid,  thus  formed 
under  the  influence  of  the  base.  The  addition  of  nitre,  or  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash, facilitates  the  production  of  manganic  acid.  Water  dissolves  this  com- 
pound very  readily,  and  the  solution,  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  vacuo, 
yields  green  crystals. 
22 
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Htpsbmanoaitic  Acib,  Mn^O^. — When  manganate  of  potash,  free  (rom 
any  great  excess  of  alkali,  is  put  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  is  re* 
solved  into  faydrated  peroxide  of  manganese,  which  subsides,  and  a  deep 
purple  liquid,  containing  hypermanganate  of  potash.  This  effect  is  accelerated 
by  heat.  The  changes  of  color  accompanying  this  decomposition  are  very 
remarkable,  and  have  procured  for  the  substance  the  name  mineral  chameleon  / 
excess  of  alkali  hinders,  in  some  measure,  the  reaction,  by  conferring  greater 
stability  on  the  manganate.  Hypermanganate  of  potash  is  easily  prepared  on 
a  considerable  scale.  Equal  parts  of  very  finely  powdered  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese and  chlorate  of  potash  are  mixed  with  rather  more  than  one  part  of 
hydrate  of  potash  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  the  whole  exposed,  ader 
evaporation  to  dryness,  to  a  temperature  just  short  of  ignition.  The  mass 
is  treated  with  hot  water,  the  insoluble  oxide  separated  by  decantation,  and 
the  deep  purple  liquid  concentrated  by  heat,  until  crysuds  form  upon  its 
surface ;  it  is  then  left  to  cool.  The  crystals  have  a  dark  purple  color,  and 
are  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  manganates  and  bypermanganates 
are  decomposed  by  contact  with  organic  matter;  the  former  are  said  to  be 
isomorphous  with  the  sulphates,  and  the  latter  with  the  hyperchlorates. 


Salts  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese  are  very  easily  distinguished  by  re- 
agents. 

The  caustic  alkalis,  and  ammonia,  give  white  precipitates,  insoluble  in 
excess,  quickly  becoming  brown. 

The  carbonates,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  give  white  precipitates,  but 
little  subject  to  change. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gives  no  precipitate,  but  sulphuret  of  ammonium 
throws  down  insoluble,  flesh-colored  sulphuret  of  manganese,  which  is  yery 
characteristic. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  white  precipitate. 

Manganese  is  also  easily  detected  by  the  blowpipe ;  it  gives  with  borax 
an  amethystine  bead  in  the  outer  or  oxidizing  flame,  and  a  colorless  one  in 
the  inner  flame. 

iBoir. 

This  is  by  very  far  the  most  important  member  of  the  group  of  metals 
under  discussion ;  there  are  few  substances  to  which  it  yields  in  interest,  when 
it  is  considered  how  very  intimately  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  uses 
of  iron  is  connected  with  human  civilization. 

Metallic  iron  is  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence  ;  it  has  been  found  at  Ca- 
naan, in  Connecticut,*  forming  a  vein  about  two  inches  thick  in  mica-slate, 
and  it  very  frequently  enters  into  the  composition  of  those  extraordinary  stones 
known  to  fall  from  the  air,  called  meteoriies.  Isolated  masses  of  soil  malleable 
iron,  also,  of  large  dimensions.  He  loose  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
South  America  and  elsewhere,  and  are  presumed  to  have  had  a  similar  ori- 
gin :  these  latter  contain,  in  common  with  the  iron  of  the  undoubted  meteor- 
ites, nickel.  In  an  oxidized  condition,  the  presence  of  iron  may  be  said  to  be 
universal ;  it  constitutes  great  part  of  the  common  coloring  matter  of  rocks 
and  soils ;  it  is  contained  in  plants,  and  forms  an  essential  component  of  the 
blood  of  the  animal  body.  In  the  state  of  bisulphuret  it  is  also  very  com- 
mon. Pure  iron  may  be  prepared,  according  to  Mitscherlich,  by  introducing 
into  a  Hessian  crucible  4  parts  of  fine  iron  wire  cut  small,  and  1  part  of  black 
oxide  of  iron.    This  is  covered  with  a  mixture  of  white  sand,  lime,  and  car- 

*  Phillips's  Mineralogy,  4th  edit.  p.  208. 
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bonate  of  potash,  in  the  proportions  used  for  glass-making,  and  a  cover  being 
closely  applied,  the  crucible  is  exposed  to  a  very  high  degree  of  heat.  A  but- 
ton of  pure  metal  is  thus  obtained,  the  traces  of  carbon  and  silicon  present 
in  the  wire  having  been  removed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide. 

Pure  iron  has  a  white  color  and  perfect  lustre  j  it  is  extremely  soft  and 
tough,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  7.8.  The  crystalline  form  is  probably  the 
cube,  to  judge  from  appearances  now  and  then  exhibited.  In  good  bar-iron 
or  wire  a  distinct  fibrous  texture  may  always  be  observed  when  the  metal 
has  been  attacked  by  rusting  or  by  the  application  of  an  acid,  and  upon  the 
perfection  of  this  fibre  much  of  its  strength  and  value  depends.  Iron  is  the 
most  tenacious  of  all  the  metals,  a  wire  ^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  bearing 
a  weight  of  601b.  It  is  very  difficult  of  fusion,  and  before  becoming  liquid 
passes  through  a  soft  or  pasty  condition.  Pieces  of  iron  pressed  or  hammered 
together  into  this  state  cohere  into  a  single  mass;  the  operation  is  termed 
wddingy  and  is  usually  performed  by  sprinkling  a  little  sand  over  the  heated 
metal,  which  combines  with  the  superficial  film  of  oxide,  forming  a  fusible 
silicate,  which  is  subsequently  forced  out  from  between  the  pieces  of  iron  by 
the  pressure  applied ;  clean  surfaces  of  metal  are  thus  presented  to  each 
other,  and  union  takes  place  without  difficulty. 

Iron  does  not  oxidize  in  dry  air  at  common  temperatures ;  heated  to  red- 
ness, it  becomes  covered  with  a  scaly  coating  of  black  oxide,  and  at  a  high 
white  heat  burns  brilliantly,  producing  the  same  substance ;  in  oxygen  gas 
the  combustion  occurs  with  still  greater  ease.  The  finely-divided  spongy 
metal,  prepared  by  reducing  the  red  oxide  by  hydrogen  gas,  takes  fire  spon- 
taneously in  the  air.*  Pure  water,  free  from  air  and  carbonic  acid,  does  not 
tarnish  a  surface  of  polished  iron,  but  the  combined  agency  of  free  oxygen 
and  moisture  speedily  leads  to  the  production  of  rust,  which  is  a  hydrate  of 
the  peroxide.  The  rusting  of  iron  is  wonderfully  promoted  hy  the  presence 
of  a  little  acid  vapor .-j-  At  a  red  heat  iron  decomposes  water,  evolving 
hydrogen,  and  passing  into  the  black  oxide.  Dilute  sulphuric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  dissolve  it  freely  with  separation  of  hydrogen.  Iron  is  strongly 
magnetic  up  to  a  red-heat,  when  it  loses  all  traces  of  tfiat  remarkable  pro- 
perty. 

The  equivalent  of  iron  is  28,  and  its  symbol  Fe. 

Four  compounds  of  iron  and  oxygen  are  described. 

Protoxide         .         .  .  FeO 

Sesquioxide  (peroxide)  .  Fe^Og 

Black  oxide    .         .  .  FcgO^ 

Ferric  acid    .        .  .  FeO^ 

Pkotoxius,  FeO. — ^This  is  a  very  powerful  base,  neutralizing  acids  com- 
pletely, and  isomorphous  with  magnesia,  oxide  of  zinc,  &c.  It  is  almost  un- 
known in  a  separate  state,  from  its  extreme  proneness  to  absorb  oxygen  and 
pass  into  the  sesquioxide.  When  a  salt  of  this  substance  is  mixed  with  caustic 
alkali  or  ammonia,  a  bulky,  whitish  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  the  protoxide 
falls,  which  becomes  nearly  black  when  boiled,  possibly  from  the  separation 
of  water.     This  hydrate,  exposed  to  the  air,  very  rapidly  changes,  becoming 

#  When  obtained  at  a  heat  below  redness. — ^R.  B. 

f  The  rusting  of  iron  proceeds  with  rapidity  after  it  once  begins,  ezt^idin^  from 
the  point  first  affected.  Iron  rust  contains  ammonia,  resulting  from  the  corabmation 
of  the  nascent  hydrogen  of  decomposed  water  uniting  with  dissolved  nitrogen.  This 
is  an  important  point  in  medico-legal  investigations,  as  it  is  considered,  that,  when 
stains  on  a  steel  instrument  yield  ammonia  b^  the  action  of  potassa,  the  presence  of 
organic  matter  is  proved ;  but  as  rust  contains  ammonia,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
ascertain  its  absence,  or  drive  it  off,  previous  to  operating  with  potassa. — ^R.  B. 
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green  and  ultimately  red-brown.     The  soluble  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron  have 
commonly  a  delicate,  pale  green  color,  and  a  nauseous  maallic  taste. 

PsBoxiDE,  FegOg. — A  feeble  base,  isomorphous  with  alumina.  Peroxide 
of  iron  occurs  native,  most  beautifully  crystallized  as  specular  iron  ore  in  the 
island  of  Elba,  and  elsewhere ;  also,  as  red  and  brown  hcematUes^  the  latter 
being  a  hydrate.  It  is  artificially  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  per- 
sulphate or  perchloride  of  iron  by  excess  of  ammonia,  and  washing,  drying, 
and  igniting  the  yellowish  brown  hydrate  thus  produced;  fixed  alkali  must 
not  be  used  in  this  operation,  as  a  portion  is  retained  by  the  oxide.  In  fine 
powder,  this  oxide  has  a  full  red  color,  and  is  used  as  a  pigment,  being  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  by  calcination  of  the  protosulphate ;  the  tint  varies 
somewhat  with  the  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  This  oxide 
is  unaltered  in  the  fire,  although  easily  reduced  at  a  high  temperature  by  car- 
bon or  hydrogen.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  with  difficulty  after  strong  ignition, 
forming  a  series  of  reddish  salts,  which  have  an  acid  reaction  and  an  as- 
tringent taste.     Peroxide  of  iron  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  magnet.* 

Black  Oxide  ;  Magitetic  Oxide  ;  Loadstone,  FegO^,  or  probably  FeO-+- 
FcgOg. — A  natural  product,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  iron  ores,  often 
found  in  regular  octahedral  crystals,  which  are  magnetic.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared by  mixing  due  proportions  of  a  proto-  and  a  per-salt  of  iron,  precipi- 
tating them  by  excess  of  alkali,  and  then  boiling  the  mixed  hydrates,  when 
the  latter  unite  to  a  black,  sandy  substance,  consisting  of  minute  crystals  of 
the  magnetic  oxide.  This  oxide  is  the  chief  product  of  the  oxidation  of  iron 
at  a  high  temperature  in  the  air  and  in  aqueous  vapor.  It  is  incapable  of 
forming  salts. 

Ferric  Acid,  FeOg. — A  very  remarkable  compound  of  recent  discovery. 
The  simplest  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  heat  to  full  redness,  for  an  hour,  in  a 
covered  crucible,  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  pure  peroxide  of  iron,  and  four 
parts  of  dry  nitre.  The  brown,  porous,  deliquescent  mass  is  treated,  when 
cold,  with  ice-cold  water,  by  which  a  deep,  amethystine  red  solution  of  ferrate 
of  potash  is  obtained.  This  gradually  decomposes  even  in  the  cold,  evolving 
oxygen  gas,  and  depositing  sesquioxide ;  by  heat  the  decomposition  is  very 
rapid.  The  solution  of  ferrate  of  potash  gives  no  precipitate  with  salts  of 
lime,  magnesia,  or  strontia;  but  when  mixed  with  one  of  baryta,  a  deep 
crimson,  insoluble  compound  falls,  which  is  a  ferrate  of  that  base,  and  is  very 
permanent. 

Protochloride  op  Irox,  FeCl. — Formed  by  transmitting  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  over  red  hot  metallic  iron,  or  by  dissolving  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  latter  solution  yields,  when  duly  concentrated,  green  crystals  of  the  pro- 
tochloride, containing  4  equivalents  of  water;  they  are  very  soluble  and  deli- 
quescent, and  rapidly  peroxidize  in  the  air. 

SssauicHLORiDE  OF  Iroit,  FcgClg. — ^Usually  prepared  by  dissolving  per- 
oxide in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution,  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence, 
deposits  red,  hydrated  crystals,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
It  forms  double  salts  with  chloride  of  potassium  and  sal-ammoniac.  When 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  strongly  heated,  much  of  the  chloride  is  decom- 
posed, yielding  peroxide  and  hydrochloric  acid;  tlie  remainder  sublimes,  and 
afterwards  condenses  in  the  forni  of  small,  brilliant  red  crystals,  which  deli- 
quesce rapidly.  The  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  capable  of  dissolv- 
ing a  large  excess  of  recently  precipitated  hydrate  of  the  peroxide,  by  which 

*  In  the  form  of  hydrate,  FeaOa-f-SHO,  as  recently  precipitated  from  the  persulphate 
by  ammonia,  it  constitutes  the  antidote  for  arsenioas  acid.  The  affinity  for  water  in 
this  case  is  not  strong — the  hydrate  gradually  decomposing  even  when  kept  under 
water,  its  color  passing  from  yellowish  brown  to  red.— R.  B. 
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it  acquires  a  much  darker  color.  Anhydrous  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  also 
produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  heated  metal. 

Pbotiobids  of  Irok,  Fel. — ^This  is  an  important  medicinal  preparation; 
it  is  easily  made  by  digesting  iodine  with  water  and  metallic  iron.  The  so- 
lution is  pale  green,  and  yields,  on  evaporation,  crystals  resembling  those  of 
the  chloride,  which  rapidly  peroxidize  on  exposure  to  air.  It  is  best  preserved 
in  solution  in  contact  with  excess  of  iron.*  A  periodide  of  iron  exists,  which 
is  yellowish  red  and  soluble. 

SuLPHDBSTS  or  Irov. — Several  compounds  of  iron  and  sulphur  are  de- 
scribed ;  of  these  the  two  most  important  are  the  following : — Protosufyhuntj 
FeS,  is  a  blackish,  brittle  substance,  attracted  by  the  magnet,  formed  by  heat- 
ing together  iron  and  sulphur.  It  is  dissolved  by  dilute  acids  with  evolu- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  is  constantly  employed  for  that  purpose 
in  the  laboratory,  being  made  by  projecting  into  a  red-hot  crucible  a  mixture 
of  2i  parts  of  sulphur  and  4  parts  of  iron  filings  or  borings  of  cast-iron,  and 
excluding  the  air  as  much  as  possible.  The  same  substance  is  formed  when 
a  bar  of  white  hot  iron  is  brought  in  contact  with  sulphur.  The  bitttlpkuret  ofiron^ 
FeSg,  is  a  natural  product,  occurring  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  and  evidently  formed 
in  many  cases  by  the  gradual  de-oxidation  of  sulphate  of  iron  by  organic 
matter.  It  has  a  brass-yellow  color,  is  very  hard,  not  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
and  not  acted  upon  by  dilute  acids.  £xposed  to  heat,  sulphur  is  expelled, 
and  an  intermediate  sulphuret,  the  analogue  probably  of  the  black  oxide,  pro- 
duced. This  substance  also  occurs  native,  under  the  name  of  nuign^c 
pyrites.  The  bisulpburet  is  sometimes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

Compounds  of  iron  with  phosphorus,  carbon,  and  silicon  exist,  but  little  is 
known  respecting  them  in  a  definite  state.  The  carburet  is  contained  in  cast- 
iron  and  in  steel,  to  which  it  communicates  ready  fusibility ;  the  silicon-com- 
pound is  also  found  in  cast-iron.  Phosphorus  is  a  very  hurtful  substance  in 
bar-iron,  as  it  renders  it  brittle  or  coldshort. 

Protosulphate  op  Iroit;  Grssit  Vitriol,  FeO,S03-f-7HO. — This  beauti- 
ful and  important  salt  may  be  obtained  by  directly  dissolving  iron  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid;  it  is  generally  prepared,  however,  and  that  on  a  very  large 
scale,  by  contact  of  &ir  and  moisture  with  common  iron-pyrites,  which,  by 
absorption  of  oxygen,  readily  furnishes  the  substance  in  question.  Heaps  of 
this  material  are  exposed  to  the  air  until  the  decomposition  is  sufiiciently 
advanced ;  the  salt  produced  Is  then  dissolved  out  by  water,  and  the  solution 
made  to  crystallize.  It  forms  large  green  crystals,  of  the  composition  above 
stated,  which,  slowly  efiloresce  and  peroxidize  in  the  air;  it  is  soluble  in 
about  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water.  Crystals  containing  4,  and  also  2  equiva- 
lents of  water,  have  been  obtained.  Protosulphate  of  iron  forms  double  salts 
with  the  sulphates  of  potash  and  ammonia. 

PxRSULPHATs  OF  Iron,  Fefi^3S0^. — Prepared  by  adding  to  a  solution  of 
the  protosalt  exactly  one-half  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  it  already  contains, 
raising  the  liquid  to  the  boiling-point,  and  then  dropping  in  nitric  acid  until 
the  solution  ceases  to  blacken  by  such  addition.  The  red  liquid  thus  obtained 
furnishes,  on  evaporation  to  dryness,  a  bufi'colored  amorphous  mass,  which, 
when  put  into  water,  very  slowly  dissolves.  With  the  sulphates  of  potash 
and  ammonia,  this  salt  yields  compounds  having  the  form  and  constitution  of 
the  alums;  the  crystals  are  nearly  destitute  of  color.  These  latter  are  de- 
composed by  water,  and  sometimes  by  long  keeping  when  in  a  dry  state. 
They  are  best  prepared  by  exposing  to  spontaneous  evaporation  a  solution  of 

*  Or  protected  from  the  action  of  oxygen  by  pure  honey,  or  other  saccharine  sub- 
stance, m  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  three  of  the  solution. — R.  B. 
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persalphate  of  iron  to  which  sulphate  of  potash  or  of  ammonia  has  been 
added. 

pROTOiriTBATK  OP  Iros^,  FeOjNOj  —When  dilute  cold  nitric  acid  is  made 
to  act  to  saturation  upon  protosulphuret  of  iron,  and  the  solution  evaporated 
in   vacuo,  pale  green  and  very  soluble  crystals  of  protonitrate  are  obtain^,^ 
which  are  very  subject  to  alteration.    PemUrate^  Fe20g,3N05,  is  readily  fornliSll^ 
by  pouring  nitric  acid,  slightly  diluted,  upon  iron  ;  it  is  a  deep  red  liquid,  apt 
to  deposit  insoluble  sub-salt,  and  is  used  in  dyeing. 

PaoTOCAitBOirATX  OF  Iron,  FeO,CO,. — The  white  precipitate  obtained  by 
mixing  solutions  of  proto-sait  of  iron  and  alkaline  carbonate ;  it  cannot  be 
washed  and  dried  without  losing  carbonic  acid  and  absorbing  oxygen.  This 
substance  occurs  in  nature  as  tpathote  iron  ore,  associated  with  variable  quan- 
tities of  carbonate  of  lime  and  of  magnesia ;  and  also  in  the  common  clay 
iron-stone,  from  which  nearly  all  the  British  iron  is  made.  It  is  often  found 
in  mineral  waters,  being  soluble  iu  excess  of  carbonic  acid ;  such  waters  are 
known  by  the  rusty  matter  they  deposit.  No  carbonate  of  the  peroxide  is 
known. 

The  phosphates  of  iron  are  all  insoluble.* 


Salts  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  are  thus  distinguished: — 

Caustic  alkalis,  and  ammonia,  give  nearly  white  precipitates,  insoluble  in 
excess  of  the  reagent,  rapidly  becoming  green,  and  ultimately  brown,  by  ex- 
posure to  air. 

Alkaline  carbonates,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  throw  down  the  white 
carbonate,  also  very  subject  to  change. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gives  no  precipitate,  but  sulphuret  of  ammonium 
throws  down  black  protosulphuret  of  iron,  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  nearly  white  precipitate,  becoming  deep 
blue  on  exposure  to  air. 

Salts  of  the  peroxide  are  thus  characterized  : — 

Caustic  alkalis,  and  ammonia,  give  foxy-red  precipitates  of  hydrated  perox- 
ide, insoluble  in  excess. 

The  carbonates  behave  in  a  similar  manner,  the  carbonic  acid  escaping. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gives  a  nearly  white  precipitate  of  sulphur,  and  re- 
duces the  peroxide  to  protoxide. 

Sulphuret  of  ammonium  gives  a  black  precipitate,  slightly  soluble  iu  excess. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  yields  Prussian  blue. 

Tincture  or  infusion  of  gall-nuts  strikes  intense  bluish-black  with  the  most 
dilute  solutions  of  persalts  of  iron. 


Iron  Manufacture. — This  most  important  branch  of  industry  consists,  as  now 
conducted,  of  two  distinct  parts,  viz:  the  production  from  the  ore  of  a  fusible 
carburet  of  iron,  and  the  subsequent  decomposition  of  the  carburet,  and  its 
conversion  into  pure  or  malleable  iron. 

*  Protophosphate  of  Iron,  2FeO«  HO.PO.,  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  common 
phosphate  of  soda  is  added  to  a  solation  of  protosulphate  of  iron.  It  falls  as  a  white 
precipitate,  gradaall^  becoming  bluish  by  the  action  of  the  air;  it  is  soluble  in  acids, 
from  which  ammonia  again  precipitates  it,  and  re-dissolves  the  precipitate  when 
added  in  excess.    The  blue  phosphate  contains  perphosphate. 

Psrphosphate  of  Iron  is  formed  by  adding  common  phosphate  of  sodn  to  persul- 
phate or  perchloride  of  iron  ;  a  white  precipitate  is  produced  insoluble  in  ammonia 
unless  an  excess  of  phosphate  of  soda  be  present.  Digested  with  the  fixed  alkalis  or 
ammonia  it  becomes  brown. — R.  B. 
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The  olay  iron  ore  is  found  in  Bssocialion  with  toal,  forming  thin  beds  oi 
nodules;  it  conaisis,  as  already  msniioned,  or  carbonate  o(  iron  mixed  with 
clay  ]  sometitneB  lime  and  magnesia  are  also  present.  It  is  broken  in  pieces, 
and  exposed  to  heat  in  a  Airnace  resembling  a  lime  kiln,  by  which  llie  water 
and  carboruc  acid  are  expelled,  and  the  ore  rendered  dark-colored,  denser,  and 
also  magnetic ;  it  is  then  ready  for  reduction.  The  Airnace  in  which  tbia 
Operation  is  performed  is  usually  of  very  larae  dimensions,  fifty  feel  or  more 
in  height,  and  constructed  of  brickwork  with  Kfeat  solidity,  the  interior  being 
lined  with  eiccllani  fire-briclia ;  the  figure  will  be  at  once  understood  from 
the  sectional  drawing.  The  furnace  is  close  at  tlie  bottom,  Ibe  fire  being 
maintained  by  a  powerful  artificial  blast  introduced  by  two  or  tlitee  tuyert- 
pipti,  as  shown  in  the  section.     The  materials,  consisting  of  due  proportions 
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of  coke  or  carbonized  coal,  rpasled  ore,  and  limestone,  are  constantly  sup- 
plied from  the  lop,  the  operation  proceeding  continuously  night  and  day, 
often  for  years,  oi  until  the  furnace  is  judged  to  refjuire  repair.  In  the  upper 
pan  of  the  fntnace,  where  the  temperature  is  still  very  hii;h,  and  where  com- 
bustible gases  abound,  the  iron  of  the  ore  is  probably  reduced  to  the  melallio 
state,  being  disseminated  through  the  earthy  matter  of  the  ore ;  as  the  whole 
sinks  down  and  attains  a  still  higher  degree  of  heat,  the  iron  becomes  con- 
verted into  carburet  by  cetnralation,  while  the  silica  and  alumina  unite  with 
the  lime,  purposely  added,  to  a  kind  of  glass  or  itag,  nearly  free  fVom  oiide 
of  iron.     The  carburet  and   slag,   both   in  a  meltPil  stale,  reoch  at  last  the 
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bottom  of  the  furnace,  v^bere  they  arrange  themselves  in  the  order  of  their 
densities ;  the  slag  flows  out  at  certain  apertures  contrived  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  iron  is  discharged  from  time  to  time,  and  suffered  to  run  into  rude 
moulds  of  sand,  by  opening  an  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  the  recipient,  previously 
stopped  with  clay.  Such  is  the  origin  of  crude  or  cast-iron,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties,  distinguished  by  differences  of  color,  hardness,  and  com- 
position, and  known  by  the  names  of  gray,  blade  and  white  iron.  The  first  is 
for  most  purposes  the  best,  as  it  admits  of  being  filed  and  cut  with  perfect 
ease.  The  black  and  gray  kinds  probably  contain  a  mechanical  admixture 
of  graphite,  which  separates  during  solidification. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  above  described  process,  by 
substituting  raw  coal  for  coke,  and  blowing  hot  air,  instead  of  cold,  into  tbe 
furnace.  This  is  effected  by  causing  the  air,  on  leaving  the  blowing«machine, 
to  circulate  through  a  system  of  red-hot  iron  pipes,  until  its  temperature  be- 
comes high  enough  to  melt  lead.  This  alteration  has  already  effected  a  pro- 
digious saving  in  fuel,  without,  it  appears,  any  injury  to  the  quality  of  the 
product. 

The  conversion  of  cast  into  bar-iron,  is  effected  by  an  operation  called 
puddling  ;  previous  to  which,  however,  it  commonly  undergoes  a  process  the 
theory  of  which  is  not  very  intelligible.  It  is  re-melted,  and  suddenly  cooled, 
by  which  it  becomes  white,  crystalline,  and  exceedingly  hard :  in  this  state  it 
is  caWqA  fine  m^al.  The  puddling  process  is  conducted  in  an  ordinary  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  into  which  the  charge  of  fine  metal  is  introduced  by  a  side 
aperture.  This  is  speedily  melted  by  the  flame,  and  its  surface  covered  with 
a  crust  of  oxide.  The  workman  then,  by  the  aid  of  an  iron  tool,  diligently 
stirs  the  melted  mass,  so  as  intimately  to  mix  the  oxide  with  the  metal ;  he 
now  and  then  also  throws  in  a  little  water,  with  the  view  of  promoting  more 
rapid  oxidation.  Small  jets  of  blue  flame  soon  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the 
iron,  and  the  latter,  aAer  a  time,  begins  to  lose  its  fluidity,  and  ^quires,  in 
succession,  a  pasty  and  a  granular  condition.  At  this  point,  the  fire  is  strongly 
urged,  the  sandy  panicles  once  more  cohere,  and  the  contents  of  the  furnace 
now  admit  of  being  formed  into  several  large  balls  or  masses,  which  are  then 
withdrawn,  and  placed  under  an  immense  hammei^fiMved  by  machinery, 
by  which  each  becomes  quickly  fashioned  into  a  rude  flR  This  is  re-heated, 
and  passed  between  grooved  cast  iron  rollers,  and  drawn  out  into  a  long  bar 
or  rod.  To  make  the  best  iron,  the  bar  is  cut  into  a  number  of  pieces,  which 
are  afterwards  piled  or  bound  together,  again  raised  to  a  welding  heat,  and 
hammered  or  rolled  into  a  single  bar  ;  and  this  process  of  piling  or  fagoting 
is  sometimes  twice  or  thrice  repeated,  the  iron  becoming  greatly  improved 
thereby. 

The  general  nature  of  the  change  in  the  puddling  furnace  is  not  difficult  to 
explain.  Cast-iron  consists  essentially  of  iron  in  combination  with  carbon 
and  silicon;  when  strongly  heated  with  oxide  of  iron,  those  compounds 
undergo  decomposition,  the  carbon  and  silicon  becoming  oxidized  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide.  As  this  change  takes  place,  the  metal 
gradually  loses  its  fusibility,  but  retains  a  certain  degree  of  adhesiveness,  so 
that  when  at  last  it  comes  under  the  tilt-hammer,  or  between  the  rollers,  the 
particles  of  iron  become  agglutinated  into  a  solid  mass,  while  the  readily 
fusible  silicate  of  the  oxide  is  squeezed  out  and  separated. 

All  these  processes  are,  in  Great  Britain,  performed  with  coal  or  coke,  but 
the  iron  obtained  is,  in  many  respects,  inferior  to  that  made  in  Sweden  and 
Russia  from  the  magnetic  oxide,  by  the  use  of  wood-charcoal,  a  fuel  too  dear  to 
be  extensively  employed  in  England.  Plate-iron  is,  however,  sometimes  made 
with  charcoal. 

SteeL-^A  very  remarkable,  and  most  useful  substance,  prepared  by  heat- 
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ing  iron  in  contact  with  cbarcoal.  Bars  of  Swedish  iron  are  embedded  in 
charcoal  powder,  contained  in  a  large  rectangalar  crucible  or  chest  of  some 
substance  capable  of  resisting  the  fire,  and  exposed  for  many  hours  to  a  full 
red-heat.  The  iron  takes  up,  under  these  circumstances,  from  1.3  to  1.7  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  becoming  harder,  and  at  the  same  time  fusible,  with  a  certain 
diminution,  however,  of  malleability.  The  active  cogent  in  this  cementation 
process  is  probably  carbonic  oxide ;  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  crucible  com- 
bines with  the  carbon,  to  form  that  substance,  which  is  afterwards  decom- 
posed by  the  heated  iron,  one-half  of  its  carbon  being  abstracted  by  the  latter. 
The  carbonic  acid  thus  formed  takes  up  an  additional  dose  of  carbon  from 
the  charcoal,  and  again  becomes  carbonic  oxide,  the  oxygen,  or  rather  the 
carbonic  acid,  acting  as  a  carrier  between  the  charcoal  and  the  metal.  The 
product  of  this  operation  is  called  blistered  steel,  from  the  blistered  and  rough 
appearance  of  the  bars;  the  texture  is  afterwards  improved  and  equalized  by 
welding  a  number  of  these  bars  together,  and  drawing  the  whole  out  under  a 
light  tilt-hammer. 

The  most  perfect  kind  of  steel  is  that  which  has  undergone  fusion,  having 
been  cast  into  ingot-moulds,  and  afterwards  hammered  :  of  this  all  fine  cut- 
ting instruments  are  made ;  it  is  difficult  to  forge,  requiring  great  skill  and  care 
on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

Steel  may  also  be  made  directly  from  some  particular  varieties  of  cast-iron, 
as  that  from  spathose  iron  ore,  containing  a  little  manganese.  The  metal  is 
retained,  in  a  melted  state,  in  the  hearth  of  a  furnace,  while  a  stream  of  air 
plays  upon  it,  and  causes  partial  oxidation ;  the  oxide  produced  reacts,  as  be- 
fore stated,  on  the  carbon  of  the  iron,  and  withdraws  a  portion  of  that  ele- 
ment. When  a  proper  degree  of  stiffness  or  pastiness  is  observed  in  the 
residual  metal,  it  is  withdrawn,  and  hammered  or  rolled  into  bars.  The 
uxMtZy  or  native  steel  of  India,  is  probably  made  in  this  manner.  Annealed 
cast-iron,  sometimes  called  run-steel,  is  now  much  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
the  more  costly  products  of  the  forge ;  the  articles,  when  cast,  are  embedded 
in  powdered  iron-ore,  or  some  earthy  material,  and,  after  being  exposed  to  a 
moderate  red-heat  for  some  time,  are  allowed  slowly  to  cool,  by  which  a  very 
extraordinary  degree  of  softness  and  malleability  is  attained.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  some  little  decarbonization  may  take  place  during  this  process. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  steel  is  that  of  becoming  exceedingly  hard 
when  quickly  cooled ;  when  heated  to  redness,  and  suddenly  quenched  in 
cold  water,  steel  in  fact,  becomes  capable  of  scratching  glass  with  facility ;  if 
re-heated  to  redness,  and  once  more  left  to  cool  slowly,  it  again  becomes 
nearly  as  soft  as  ordinary  iron,  and,  between  these  two  conditions,  any  re- 
quired degree  of  hardness  may  be  attained.  The  articles,  forged  into  shape, 
are  first  hardened  in  the  manner  described  ;  they  are  then  tempered^  or  l^  doum^ 
by  exposure  to  a  proper  degree  of  annealing  heat,  which  is  often  judged  of  by 
the  color  of  the  thin  film  of  oxide  which  appears  on  the  polished  surface. 
Thus,  a  temperature  of  about  430°  F.,  indicated  by  a  faint  straw-color,  gives 
the  proper  temper  for  razors;  that  for  scissors,  pen-knives,  &c.,  will  be  com- 
prised between  470°  and  490°,  and  be  attended  by  a  full  yellow  or  brown 
tint.  SwordI  and  watch-springs  require  to  be  softer  and  more  elastic,  and 
must  be  heated  to  550°  or  660°,  or  until  the  surface  becomes  deep  blue.  At- 
tention to  these  colors  has  now  become  of  less  importance,  as  metal  baths  are 
often  substituted  for  the  open  fire  in  this  operation. 

CHROMIlfX. 

Chbomium  is  found  in  the  state  of  oxide,  in  combination  with  oxide  of  iron, 
in  some  abundance  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  elsewhere ;  as  chromate  of 
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lead,  it  constitutes  a  very  beautiful  mineral,  from  which  it  was  first  obtained. 
The  metal  itself  is  got  in  a  half-fused  condition  by  mixing  the  oxide  with  ^th 
of  its  weight  of  charcoal-powder,  inclosing  the  mixture  in  a  crucible  lined 
with  charcoal,  and  then  subjecting  it  to  the  very  highest  heat  of  a  powerful 
furnace.  It  is  hard,  grayish-white,  and  brittle ;  of  5.9  specific  gravity,  and 
exceedingly  difficult  of  fusion.  Chromium  is  but  little  oxidable,  being  scarcely 
attacked  by  the  most  powerful  acids ;  it  forms  at  least  four  compounds  with 
oxygen,  corresponding  to,  and  probably  isomorphous  with,  those  of  iron. 

The  equivalent  of  chromium  is  28.14  ;*  its  symbol  is  Cr. 

Pkotoxisb  of  Chrohium,  CrO. — When  potash  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the 
new  protochloride  of  chromium,  a  brown  precipitate  falls,  which  speedily 
passes  to  deep  foxy  red,  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen.  The  protoxide,  in 
the  state  of  the  pale  greenish  hydrate,  is  perhaps  obtained  when  ammonia 
is  substituted  for  potash  in  the  preceding  experiment.  This  substance  is  a 
powerful  base,  forming  pale  blue  salts,  which  absorb  oxygen  with  extreme 
avidity.  The  double  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  chromium  and  potash  contains 
6  eq.  of  water,  like  the  other  members  of  the  same  group.f 

Deutoxide  of  CHaoHTUH,  CrO-f-CrjOg,  is  the  above  brownish-red  precipi- 
tate produced  by  the  action  of  water  upon  the  protoxide.  The  decomposi- 
tion is  not  complete  without  boiling.  This  oxide  corresponds  with  the  mag- 
netic oxide  of  iron,  and  is  not  salifiable. 

SEsauioxiBE  OF  CHHOMnrH,  CrjOg. — When  chromate  of  mercury,  prepared 
by  mixing  solutions  of  subnitrate  of  mercury  and  of  chromate  or  bichromate  of 
potash,  is  exposed  to  a  red-heat,  it  is  decomposed,  pure  oxide  of  chromium 
having  a  fine  green  color  remaining.  In  this  state  the  oxide  is,  like  alumina 
after  ignition,  insoluble  in  acids.  The  hydrate  may  be  had  by  boiling  a 
somewhat  dilute  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  strongly  acidulated  by  hy- 
drochloric acid,  with  small  successive  portions  of  sugar ;  carbonic  acid  escapes 
and  the  chromic  acid  of  the  salt  becomes  converted  into  chloride  of  chromium, 
the  color  of  the  liquid  changing  from  red  to  deep  green.  A  slight  excess  of 
ammonia  precipitates  the  hydrate  from  this  solution.  It  has  a  pale  purplish- 
green  color,  which  becomes  full  green  on  ignition ;  an  extraordinary  shrinking 
of  volume  and  sudden  incandescence  is  observed  when  the  hydrate  is  decom- 
posed by  heat.  Anhydrous  oxide  in  a  beautifully  crystalline  condition  may 
be  prepared  by  heating  to  full  redness  in  an  earthen  crucible  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash. One-half  of  the  acid  suffers  decomposition,  oxygen  being  disengaged,  and 
oxide  of  chromium  left.  The  melted  mass  is  then  treated  with  water,  which 
dissolves  out  neutral  chromate  of  potash,  and  the  oxide  is,  lastly,  washed  and 
dried.  Oxide  of  chromium  communicates  a  fine  green  tint  to  glass,  and  is 
used  in  enamel-painting. 

This  oxide  of  chromium  is  a  feeble  base,  resembling,  and  isomorphous  with, 
peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina ;  the  salts  it  forms  have  a  green  or  purple  color, 
and  are  said  to  be  poisonous. 

The  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
hydrated  oxide  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  unites  with  the  sulphates  of  pot- 
ash and  of  ammonia,  giving  rise  to  magnificent  salts  which  crystallize  in 
regular  octahedrons  of  a  deep  claret  color,  and  possess  a  constitution  resem- 
bling that  of  common  alum,  the  alumina  being  replaced  by  oxide  of  chromium. 
The  finest  crystals  of  chromium  alum  are  obtained  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion, the  solution  being  apt  to  be  decomposed  by  heat. 

Pbotochlorids  op  Chromium,  CrCl. — ^The  violet-colored  sesquichloride  of 
chromium,  contained  in  a  porcelain  or  glass  tube,  is  heated  to  redness  in  a 

*  According  to  M.  P61igot,  26.24.    Ann.  Chem.  et  Phys.  3d  series,  zii.  528. 
t  I*^* 
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current  of  perfectly  dry  and  pure  hydrogen  gas;  hydrochloric  acid  is  disen- 
gaged, and  a  white  foliated  mass  is  obtained,  which  dissolves  in  water  with 
great  elevation  of  temperature,  yielding  a  blue  solution,  which,  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  absorbs  oxygen  with  extraordinary  energy,  acquiring  a  deep  green 
color,  and  passing  into  the  state  of  oxychloride  of  chromium,  Cr^Clg-f-O.  The 
protochloride  of  chromium  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  reducing  or  deoxid^ 
izing  agents  known. 

SBsauiCHLO}ii]»s  OF  Chboxium,  Cr^Clg.— *This  substance  is  readily  obtained 
in  the  anhydrous  condition  by  heating  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube  a  mix- 
ture of  oxide  of  chromium  and  charcoal,  and  passing  dry  chlorine  gas  over  it. 
The  sesquichloride  sublimes,  and  is  deposited  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube,  in 
the  form  of  beautiful  crystalline  plates  of  a  pale  violet-color.  According  to 
M<  F^ligot,  it  is  totally  insoluble  in  water  under  ordinary  circumstances,  even 
at  a  boiling  heat  It  dissolves,  however,  and  assumes  the  deep  green  hydrated 
State  in  water  containing  an  exceedingly  minute  quantity  of  the  protochloride 
in  solution.  The  hydration  is  marked  by  the  evolution  of  much  heat  This 
remarkable  effect  must  probably  be  referred  to  the  class  of  actions  known  at 
present  under  the  name  of  katalysis.* 


The  salts  of  the  sesqnioxide  of  chromium  are  easily  recognized. 
Caustic  alkalis  precipitate  the  hydrated  oxide,  easily  soluble  in  excess. 
Ammonia,  the  same,  but  nearly  insoluble. 

Carbonates  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia  throw  down  a  green  precipitate 
of  carbonate  and  hydrate,  slightly  soluble  in  a  large  excess. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  causes  no  change. 
Sulphuret  of  ammonium  precipitates  the  hydrate  of  the  oxide. 

Chromic  Acid,  CrO,.— -Whenever  oxide  of  chromium  is  strongly  heated 
with  an  alkali,  in  contact  with  air,  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  chromic  acid  gene- 
rated. Chromic  acid  may  be  obtained  nearly  pure,  and  in  a  state  of  great 
beauty,  by  the  following  simple  process : — 100  measures  of  a  cold  saturated 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  are  mixed  with  150  measures  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  the  whole  suffered  to  cool;  the  chromic  acid  crystallizes  in  brilliant  crim- 
son-red prisms.  The  mother-liquor  is  poured  off,  and  the  crystals  placed 
upon  a  tile  to  drain,  being  closely  covered  by  a  glass  or  bell  jar.j-  Chromic 
acid  is  very  deliquescent  and  soluble  in  water;  the  solution  is  instantly  reduced 
by  contact  with  organic  matter. 

Chromate  ofPotashi  KOjCrOg. — This  is  the  source  of  all  the  preparations  of 
chromium ;  it  is  made  directly  from  the  native  chrome'iron  ore,  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  oxide  of  chromium  and  protoxide  of  iron,  analogous  to  magnetic 
iron  ore,  by  calcination  with  nitre,  or  with  carbonate  of  potash,  the  stone  being 
reduced  to  powder,  and  heated  for  a  long  time  with  the  alkali  in  a  reverbe* 
ratory  furnace.  The  product,  when  treated  with  water,  yields  a  yellow  solu- 
tion, which,  by  evaporation  deposits  anhydrous  crystals  of  the  same  color, 
isomorphous  with  sulphate  of  potash.  Chromate  of  potash  has  a  cool,  bitter, 
and  disagreeable  taste,  and  dissolves  in  2  parts  of  water  at  60^. 

Bichromate  of  Potash,  KOjSCrOg. — When  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the 
preceding  salt  in  moderate  quantity,  one-half  of  the  base  is  removed,  and  the 
neutral  chromate  converted  into  bichromate.  The  new  salt,  of  which  im- 
mense quantities  are  manufactured  for  use  in  the  arts,  crystallizes  by  slow 
evaporation  in  beautiful  red  tabular  crystals,  derived  from  an  oblique  rhombic 

^i"  See  page  183. 

f  Mr.  Warrington:  Proceedings  of  Chem.  Soc.  i.  18. 
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prism.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  is  soluble  in  10  parts  of  water,  and  the 
solution  has  an  acid  reaction. 

Chromate  of  Lead,  PbO,CrOg. — On  mixing  solution  of  chromate  or  bichro- 
mate of  potash  with  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead,  a  brilliant  yellow  precipitate 
falls,  which  is  the  compound  in  question;  it  is  the  chrome  yeUotv  of  the  painter. 
When  this  compound  is  boiled  with  lime-water,  one-half  of  the  acid  is  with- 
drawn, and  a  subcbromate  of  an  orange-red  color  lefl.  The  subchromate  is 
also  formed  by  adding  chromate  of  lead  to  fused  nitre,  and  afterwards  dis- 
solving out  the  soluble  salts  by  water;  the  product  is  crystalline,  and  rivals 
vermilion  in  beauty  of  tint.  The  yellow  and  orange  chrome  colors  are  fixed 
upon  cloth  by  the  alternate  application  of  the  two  solutions,  and  in  the  latter 
case  by  passing  the  dyed  stuff  through  a  bath  of  boiling  lime-water. 

Chromate  of  Silver,  AgOjCrOg. — ^Tbis  salt  precipitates  as  a  reddish  brown 
powder  when  solutions  of  chromate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  silver  are 
mixed.  It  dissolves  in  hot  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  separates,  on  cooling,  in 
small  ruby-red  platy  crystals.  The  chromates  of  baryta,  zinc,  and  mercury 
are  insoluble ;  the  first  two  are  yellow,  the  last  is  brick-red. 


A  salt  of  chromic  acid  is  at  once  recognized  by  its  behavior  with  solutions 
of  baryta  and  lead;  and  also  by  its  color  and  capability  of  furbishing,  by 
deoxidation,  the  green  oxide  of  chromium. 


Chlobochromic  Acid,  CrOg-f-Cl. — 3  parts  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  3J 
parts  of  common  salt  are  intimately  mixed  and  introduced  into  a  small  glass 
retort ;  9  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  then  added,  and  heat  applied  as  long 
as  dense  red  vapors  arise.  The  product  is  a  heavy  deep  red  liquid  resem- 
bling bromine  ;  it  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  production  of  chromic  and 
hydrochloric  acids. 

iriCKEL. 

Nickel  is  found  in  tolerable  abundance  in  some  of  the  metal-bearing  veins 
of  the  Hartz  mountains,  and  in  a  few  other  localities,  chiefly  as  arseniuret, 
the  kupfernickel  of  mineralogists,  so  called  from  its  yellowish-red  color;  the 
word  nickel  is  a  term  of  detraction,  having  been  applied  by  the  old  German 
miners  to  what  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  false  copper  ore. 

The  artificial,  or  perhaps  rather  merely  fused,  product, called  speiss,  is  nearly 
the  same  substance,  and  may  be  employed  as  a  source  of  the  nickel-salts. 
This  metal  is  found  in  meteoric  iron,  as  already  mentioned. 

Nickel  is  easily  prepared  by  exposing  the  oxalate  to  a  high  white  heat,  in 
a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal.  It  is  a  white,  malleable  metal,  having  a  density 
of  8.8,  a  high  melting-point,  and  a  less  degree  of  oxidability  than  iron,  since 
it  is  but  little  attacked  by  dilute  acids.  Nickel  is  strongly  magnetic,  but  loses 
its  property  when  heated  to  660°.  This  metal  forms  two  oxides,  only  one  of 
which  is  basic.     The  equivalent  of  nickel  is  29.57  ;  its  symbol  is  Ni. 

Pbotgxtde  of  Nickel,  NiO. — This  compound  is  prepared  by  heating  to 
redness  the  nitrate,  or  by  precipitating  a  soluble  salt  with  caustic  potash,  and 
washing,  drying,  and  igniting  th^ap pie  green  hydrated  oxide  thrown  down. 
It  is  an  ash-gray  powder,  freely  soluble  in  acids,  which  it  completely 
neutralizes,  being  isomorphous  with  magnesia,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
same  group.    The  salts  of  this  substance  have  usually  a  beautiful  green  color. 

Peroxide,  or  Superoxide  of  Nickel,  NigOg. — The  peroxide  is  a  black 
insoluble  substance,  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  through  tlie  hydrated  oxide 


mepended  in  waiei;  chloiide  of  nickel  is  fbrmed,  and  thB  oxTgen  of  the 
oiiite  decomposed  IranBferroil  to  B  second  portion.  It  is  also  ptodncsd  when 
a  salt  of  nickel  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  bleaching-powder.  Tbe  peroxide 
ii  decomposed  by  heat,  and  evolves  chlorine  wben  put  into  hot  hj'droohloric 

CaLoains  df  Niceii,  NiCl. — This  is  eaailf  prepared  by  dissolTing  oxide 
or  carbonate  of  nickel  in  hydrooblorio  acid.  A  green  solution  is  obtained 
which  fumisbes  crystals  of  Ihe  same  color,  containing  water.  When  rendered 
anhydrans  by  heat,  the  chloride  is  yellow,  unless  it  contain  cobttlt,  in  wbieh 
case  it  has  a  tint  of  green. 

SuLPHiTi  or  NtcKKL,  NiO,SOj-f-7HO.— This  is  the  most  important  of  the 
•alts  of  nickel.  It  forma  gteen  prismatic  crystals,  containing  T  equivalent* 
of  water,  which  require  3  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution.  Crystals  with 
6  equivsienls  of  water  have  also  been  obtained.  It  foctns  with  the  sn)- 
pbates  of  potash  and  ammonia,  beautiftil  double  salts,  NiO,S0,-f-EO,SO,-4. 
6H0  and  NiO,SO,+NH,0,SO,-|-6HO.  When  a  strong  solution  of  oxalio 
acid  is  miied  with  sulphate  of  nickel,  a  pale  bluish-green  precipitate  of  oxa- 
late fallsafter  sometime,  very  little  nickel  remaining  in  solution.  Thaoxalate 
can  thus  be  obtained  for  preparing  the  metal. 

CiBBOitiTi  or  NrCEKL. — When  solutions  of  sulphate  oi  chloride  of  nickel 
and  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  mixed,  a  pale  green  precipitate  fiilU,  which 
is  a  comlnnation  of  carbonate  and  hydrate  of  niokeL  It  is  leodily  decom- 
posed by  heat 

Pure  salts  of  nickel  are  conveniently  prepared  on  the  smaJt  scale  from 
orude  speissor  kupferoickelby  the  fol ki  wing  process  - — The  mineral  is  broken 
into  small  fragments,  mixed  with  from  one-founb  to  half  its  weight  of  iron- 
filings,  and  Ihe  whole  dissolved  in  aqua  regia.  The  solution  is  gently  evapo> 
Hied  to  dryness,  the  residue  treated  with  boiling  water,  and  Ihe  insoluble 
arseniate  of  iron  removed  by  a  filter.  The  liquid  is  then  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  treated  with  sulpbnretled  hydm^en  in  excess,  and,  after 
flltraliOD,  boiled  with  a  httle  nitric  acid  to  bring  hack  the  iron  to  Ihe  state  of 
peroxide.  To  the  cold  and  largely  diluled  liquid,  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
■oda  is  gradually  added,  by  which  the  peroxide  of  iron  may  be  completely 
separated  without  kMs  of  nickel  salt.  Lastly,  the  filtered  solution,  boiled  with 
carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  yields  an  abundant  pale  green  precipitate  of  car- 
bonUe  of  nickel,  fmm  which  all  the  other  oomponnda  may  be  prepared. 


Ammonia  afibrds  a  similar  piecipilate,  which  is  soluble  in  excess,  wilt 


a  greenish-while  ptecipitnta. 

no  change. 

down  black  sulpharei  of  niokeL 

ris  is  in  the  preparation  of  a  while  alloy, 
ade  by  melting  together  100  parts  of  cop- 
Thii  alloy  is  very  malleable,  and  takes  a 
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COBALT. 

This  substance  bears,  in  many  respects,  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to 
the  metal  last  described ;  it  is  often  associated  with  it  in  nature,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  its  compounds  by  similar  means.  Cobalt  is  a  white,  brittle 
metal,^  having  a  specific  gravity  of  8.5,  and  a  very  high  melting  point.  It  is 
unchanged  in  the  air,  and  but  feebly  attacked  by  dilute  hydrochloric  and  sul- 
phuric acids.  It  is  strongly  magnetic.  There  are  two  oxides  of  this  metal, 
corresponding  in  properties  and  constitution  with  those  of  nickel. 

The  equivalent  of  cobalt  is  29.52  ;  its  symbol  is  Co. 

Pbotoxids  of  Cobalt,  CoO.— This  is  gray  powder,  very  soluble  in  acids, 
and  is  a  strong  base,  isomorphous  with  magnesia,  aflbrding  salts  of  a  fine  red 
tint.  It  is  prepared  by  precipitating  sulphate  or  chloride  of  cobalt  with  car* 
bonate  of  soda,  and  washing  and  drying  and  igniting  the  precipitate.  When 
the  cobalt  solution  is  mixed  with  caustic  potash  a  beautiful  blue  precipitate 
fells,  which  when  heated  becomes  violet,  and  at  length  dirty  red,  from  a 
change  in  the  state  of  hydration. 

PsmoxinE  OS  Cobalt,  CogO^.^-The  peroxide  is  a  black,  insoluble,  neutral 
powder,  obtained  by  mixing  solutions  of  cobalt  and  of  chloride  of  lime. 

Cblokids  ov  Cobalt,  CoCl. — The  chloride  is  easily  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  gives  a  deep  rose-red  solution,  which,  when 
sufficiently  strong,  deposits  hydrated  crystals  of  the  same  color.  When  the 
liquid  is  evaporated  by  heat  to  a  very  small  bulk,  it  deposits  anhydrous  crys- 
tals which  are  blue  ;  tliese  latter  by  contact  with  water  again  dissolve  to  a 
red  liquid.  A  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt  constitutes  the  well-known 
bhte  tympaihetic  ink;  characters  written  on  paper  with  .this  liquid  are  invisi- 
ble  from  their  paleness  of  color  until  the  salt  has  been  rendered  anhydrous  by 
exposure  to  heat,  when  the  letters  appear  blue.  When  laid  aside,  moistuce 
is  absorbed,  and  the  writing  once  more  disappears.  Green  sympathetic  ink 
is  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  cobalt  and  nickel. 

Chloride  of  cobalt  may  be  prepared  directly  from  oobaU-glanct^  the  native 
arseniuret,  by  a  process  exactly  similar  to  that  described  in  the  case  of  nickel. 

Sulphate  of  Cobalt,  CoO,SOg-4-7HO.— This  salt  forms  deep  red  crystals, 
requiring  for  solution  24  parts  of  cold  water ;  they  are  identical  in  form  with 
those  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  It  combines  with  the  sulphates  of  potash  and 
ammonia,  forming  double  salts,  which  contain  as  usual  six  equivalents  of 
water. 

A  solution  of  oxalic  acid  added  to  one  of  sulphate  of  cobalt  occasions,  after 
9ome  time,  the  separation  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  base  in  the  state  of  oxa- 
late. 

Cabbonatx  of  Cobalt.— The  alkaline  carbonates  produce  in  solutions  of 
cobalt  a  pale  peach-blossom  colored  precipitate  of  combined  carbonate  and 
hydrate,  containing  3CoO,H04-2CoCO.-f  HO. 


The  salts  of  cobalt  have  the  following  characters. 

Solution  of  potash  gives  a  blue  precipitate,  changing  by  heat  to  violet  and 
red« 

Ammonia  gives  a  blue  precipitate,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  excess,  with 
brownish  red  color. 

Carbonate  of  soda  afibrds  a  pink  precipitate. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  similar  compound,  soluble  in  excess. 

Feriocyenide  of  potassium  gives  ^  grayish-green  precipitate. 
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SiUphtiTdfted  hydrogen  produces  no  change. 

Sulpharet  of  ammoainm  throws  down  black  snlphuret  of  cobalt 


Oxide  of  cobalt  is  remarkable  for  the  magnificent  blae  color  it  communi- 
cates to  glass :  indeed  this  is  a  character  by  which  its  presence  may  be  most 
easily  detected,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  substance  to  be  examined  being 
fused  with  borax  on  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  before  the  blowpipe.  The  sub- 
stance called  smalt^  used  as  a  pigment,  consists  of  glass  colored  by  oxiiie  of 
cobalt;  it  is  thus  made : — The  cobalt  ore  is  roasted  until  nearly  free  from  ar- 
senic and  then  fused  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  quartz-eand, 
free  from  oxide  of  iron.  Any  nickel  that  may  happen  to  be  contained  in  the 
ore  then  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  thecrudble  as  arseniuret;  this  is  the  tpeim 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made.  The  glass,  when  complete,  is 
removed  and  poured  into  cold  Water;  it  is  afterwards  ground  to  powder  and 
elutriated.  Cobalt'uUramanne  id  a  fine  blue  color  prepared  by  mixing  16 
parts  of  freshly-precipitated  alumina  with  2  parts  of  phosphate  or  arseniate  of 
Cobalt;  this  mixture  is  dried  and  slowly  heated  to  redness.  By  daylight  the 
color  is  pure  blue,  but  by  artificial  light  it  is  violet.  Zaffn  is  the  roasted 
cobalt  ore  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  siliceous  sand,  and  reduced  to  fine  pow- 
der; it  is  used  in  enamel-painting.  A  mixture  in  due  proportions  of  the 
oxides  of  cobalt,  manganese,  and  iron  is  used  for  giving  a  fine  black  color  to 
glass. 

ZINC. 

Zinc  is  a  somewhat  abundant  metal ;  it  is  found  in  the  state  of  carbonate 
and  sulphuret,  associated  with  lead  ores  in  many  districts,  both  in  Britain  and 
on  the  continent ;  large  supplies  are  obtained  from  Silesia.  The  native  car- 
bonate, or  calamine^  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  zinc  ores,  and  is  preferred  fbr 
the  extraction  of  the  metal :  it  is  first  roasted  to  expel  water  and  carbonic 
acid,  mixed  with  fragments  of  coke  or  charcoal,  and  then  distilled  at  a  full 
red-heat  in  a  large  earth'en  retort;  carbonic  oxide  escapes,  while  the  reduced 
metal  volatilizes  and  is  condensed  by  suitable  means. 

Zinc  is  a  bluish-white  metal,  which  slowly  tarnishes  in  the  air ;  it  has  a 
lamellar,  crystalline  structure,  a  density  varying  from  6.8  to  7.2,  and  is,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  brittle.  Between  250°  and  300°  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, malleable,  and  may  be  rolled  or  hammered  without  danger  of  fracture, 
and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  after  such  treatment,  retains  its  malleability 
when  cold:  the  sheet  zinc  of  commerce  is  thus  made.  At  400°  it  is  so  brittle 
that  it  may  be  reduced  to  powder.  At  773°  it  melts:  at  a  bright  redheat  it 
boils  and  volatilizes,  and,  if  air  be  admitted,  burns  with  a  splendid  green 
light,  generating  the  oxide.  Dilute  acids  dissolve  zinc  very  readily;  it  is  con- 
stantly employed  in  this  manner  in  preparing  hydrogen  gas. 

The  equivalent  of  zinc  has  been  fixed  at  33.;  its  symbol  is  Zn. 

OxiDB  OF  Ziirc,  ZnO. — Only  one  oxide  of  this  metal  is  known  to  exist;  it 
is  a  strong  base,  isomorphous  with  magnesia;  it  is  prepared  either  by  burn- 
ing zinc  in  atmospheric  air,  or  by  heating  to  redness  the  carbonate.  Oxide 
of  zinc  is  a  white,  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  freely  dissolved 
by  acids.     When  heated  it  is  yellow. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc;  White  Vitbiol;  ZnO,  SOg-j- 7H0. — This  salt  is 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  by  the  eye  from  sulphate  of  magnesia;  it  is  pre- 
pared either  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or,  more  eco- 
nomically, by  roasting  the  native  sulphuret,  or  bUndej  which,  by  absorption  of 
oxygen  becomes  in  great  part  converted  into  sulphate  of  the  oxide.    The 
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altered  mineial  is  thrown  hot  into  water,  and  the  salt  obtained  by  ev^|^rat- 
ing  the  clear  solution.  Sulphate  of  zinc  has  an  astringent,  metallic  taste,  and 
is  used  in  medicine  as  an  emetic.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  2^  parts  of  cold, 
and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  Crystals  containing  six  equiva- 
lents of  water  have  been  observed.  Sulphate  of  zinc  forms  double  salts  with 
the  sulphates  of  potash  and  ammonia. 

CABBOirATB  OF  ZiHC,  ZnOjCOj.— The  neutral  carbonate  is  found  native ; 
the  white  precipitate  obtained  by  mixing  solutions  of  zinc  and  of  alkaline 
carbonates  is  a  combination  of  carbonate  and  hydrate.  When  heated  to  red' 
ness,  it  yields  pure  oxide  of  zinc. 

CHLoaiDK  OF  ZiHC,  ZoCl. — ^Thc  chloride  may  be  prepared  by  heating 
metallic  zinc  in  chlorine ;  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  zinc-filings  and  corrosive 
sublimate ;  or,  more  easily,  by  dissolving  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a 
nearly  white,  translucent,  fusible  substance,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  very  deliquescent  A  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  bath  for  obtaining  a  graduated  heat  above  212^.  Chloride  of  zinc 
unites  with  sal-ammoniac  and  chloride  of  potassium  to  double  salts;  the 
former  of  these,  made  by  dissolving  an  equivalent  of  zinc  in  the  requisite 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  adding  an  equivalent  of  sal-ammoniac, 
is  very  useful  in  tinning  and  sofl-soldering  copper  and  iron. 


A  salt  of  zinc  is  easily  distinguished  by  appropriate  reagents. 

Caustic  potash  and  soda  give  a  white  precipitate  of  hydrate,  freely  soluble 
in  excess  of  alkali. 

Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same  manner ;  an  excess  re-dissolves  the  precipi- 
tate instantly. 

The  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  give  white  precipitates,  insoluble  in 
excess. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  gives  also  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  redissolved 
by  an  excess. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  white  precipitate. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  causes  no  change.* 

Sulphuret  of  ammonium  throws  down  white  sulphuret  of  zinc. 


The  applications  of  metallic  zinc  to  the  purposes  of  roofing,  the  construction 
of  water-channels,  &c.,  are  well  known ;  it  is  sufficiently  durable,  but  inferior 
in  this  respect  to  copper. 

CADXIVM. 

This  metal  was  discovered  in  1 817  by  Stromeyer ;  it  accompanies  the  ores 
of  zinc,  and,  being  more  volatile  than  that  substance,  rises  first  in  vapor 
when  the  calamine  is  subjected  to  distillation  with  charcoal.  Cadmium  re- 
sembles tin  in  color,  but  is  somewhat  harder ;  it  is  very  malleable,  has  a 
density  of  8.7,  melts  below  500^,  and  is  nearly  as  volatile  as  mercury.  It 
tarnishes  but  little  in  the  air,  but,  when  strongly  heated,  burns.  Dilute 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  act  but  little  on  this  metal  in  the  cold ;  nitrio 
acid  is  its  best  solvent 

The  equivalent  of  cadmium  is  55.74;  its  symbol  is  Cd. 

*  With  aeutral  solations,  or  ziac-salts  of  an  organic  acid,  a  white  precipitate 
ensues. 
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Oxist  ot  Cadmiitm,  CdO. — The  oxide  may  be  prepared  by  igniting  either 
the  carbonate  or  the  nitrate;  in  the  former  case  it  has  a  pale  brown  cblor, 
and  in  the  latter  a  much  darker  tint,  and  a  crystalline  aspect.  Oxide  of  cad- 
mium is  infusible ;  it  dissolves  in  acids,  producing  a  series  of  colorless  salts. 

Sulphate  of  Cabkivm,  CdOjSOg+^HO. — ^This  is  easily  obtained  by  dis- 
solving the  oxide  or  carbonate  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  it  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  forms  double  salts  with  the  sulphates  of  potash  and  of  ammonia, 
which  contain  CdOjSOa+KOjSOg+eHO,  and  the  latter  CdO,S03+NH^O,SOg 
+6H0. 

Chlobide  or  Cadkiuk,  CdCl. — ^This  is  a  very  soluUe  salt,  crystallizing  in 
small  four-sided  prisms. 

SuLPHn&xT  OF  Cadmium  is  a  very  characteristic  compound,  of  a  bright 
yellow  color,  fusible  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  obtained  by  passing  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas  through  a  solution  of  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  or  chloride. 


The  salts  of  cadmium  are  thus  distinguished : — 

Caustic  alkalis  give  a  white  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide,  insoluble  in  excess. 

Ammonia  gives  a  similar  white  precipitate,  readily  soluble  in  excess. 

The  alkaline  carbonates,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  throw  down  white 
carbonate  of  cadmium,  insoluble  in  excess  of  either  precipitant. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphuret  of  ammonium  precipitate  the  yellow 
sulpliuret  of  cadmium. 

BISMUTH. 

Bismuth  is  found  chiefly  in  the  metallic  state,  disseminated  through  an 
earthy  matrix,  fVom  which  it  is  separated  by  simple  exposure  to  heat.  The 
metal  is  highly  crystalline  and  very  brittle ;  it  has  a  reddish- white  color, 
and  a  density  of  9.9.  Cubic  crystals  of  great  beauty  may  be  obtained  by 
slowly  cooling  a  considerable  mass  of  this  substance  until  solidification  has 
commenced,  and  then  piercing  the  crust,  and  pouring  out  the  fluid  residue. 
Bismuth  melts  at  about  500^,  and  volatilizes  at  a  high  temperature :  it  is  little 
oxidized  by  the  air,  but  burns  when  strongly  heated  with  a  blnish  flame. 
Nitric  acid,  somewhat  diluted,  dissolves  it  freely. 

The  equivalent  of  bismuth  is  70.96  ;  its  symbol  is  Bi. 

OxiDs  OF  Bismuth,  BiO. — ^This  is  the  base  of  all  the  salts.  It  is  a  straw- 
yellow  powder,  obtained  by  gently  igniting  the  subnitrate.  It  is  fusible  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  in  that  state  acts  towards  siliceous  matter  as  a  power- 
ful flux. 

PsRoxins  or  Superoxide  of  Bismuth,  BigO,. — The  peroxide  is  a  brown 
powder,  obtained  by  boiling  the  above-described  oxide  with  solution  of  hypo- 
chlorite of  potash.  (Bleaching  liquid.)  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  does 
not  unite  with  acids. 

Nitbate  of  Bismuth,  BiO,N05-f*3HO. — When  bismuth  is  dissolved  in 
moderately  strong  nitric  acid  to  saturation,  and  the  whole  left  to  cool,  large, 
colorless,  transparent  crystals  of  the  neutral  nitrate  are  deposited.  Water 
decomposes  these  crystals;  an  acid  solution  containing  a  little  bismuth  is 
obtained,  and  a  brilliant  white  crystalline  powder  is  leil,  which  is  a  subnitrate 
containing  BiO,N05+3BiO,HO.  A  solution  6f  nitrate  of  bismuth,  free  from 
any  great  access  of  acid,  poured  into  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water,  yields 
an  insoluble  subnitrate,  very  simitar  in  appearance  to  the  above,  but  contain- 
ing rather  a  smaller  proportion  of  oxide  of  bismuth.  This  remarkable  de- 
composition illustrates  at  once  the  basic  propei^ty  of  water,  and  the  feeble 

23» 
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affinity  of  oxide  of  biamnth  for  acids,  the  nitric  acid  dividing  itself  between 
the  two  bases.  The  decomposition  of  a  neutral  salt  by  water  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  history  of  the  metals ;  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  antimony  exhibits  the  same  phenomenon;  certain  salts  of  mercury  are 
affected  in  a  similar  manner,  and  other  cases  might  perhaps  be  cited,  less  con- 
spicuous, where  the  same  change  takes  place  to  a  smaller  extent. 

Subnitrate  of  bismuth  was  once  extensively  employed  as  a  cosmetic,  but  is 
said  to  injure  the  skin,  rendering  it  yellow  and  leather-like.  It  has  been  used 
in  medicine. 

The  other  salts  of  bismuth  possess  few  points  of  interest. 


Bismuth  is  abundantly  characterized  by  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate 
by  water,  and  by  the  blackening  the  subnitrate  undergoes  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

A  mixture  of  8  parts  of  bismuth,  5  parts  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin,  Is  known 
under  the  name  of  fttmhU  metal,  and  is  employed  in  taking  impressions  from 
dies  and  for  other  purposes;  it  melts  below  212°.  The  discrepancies  so 
frequently  observed  between  the  properties  of  alloys  and  those  of  their  con- 
stituent metals,  plainly  show  that  such  substances  must  be  looked  upon  as 
true  chemical  compounds,  and  not  as  mere  mixtures ;  in  the  present  case  the 
proof  is  complete,  for  the  fusible  metal  has  lately  been  obtained  in  crystals.* 

VBAVIUM. 

This  metal  is  found  in  a  few  minerals,  as  pitchblende  and  urafixU,  of  which 
the  former  is  the  most  abundant  It  appears  from  the  recent  interesting 
researches  of  M.  P^ligot,j'  that  the  substance  hitherto  taken  for  metallic 
uranium,  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  gas  upon  the  black  oxide,  is  not 
in  reality  the  metal,  but  a  protoxide,  capable  of  uniting  directly  with  acids, 
and,  like  the  protoxide  of  manganese,  not  decomposable  by  hydrogen  at  a  red- 
heat  The  metal  itself  can  be  obtained  only  hf  the  intervention  of  potassium, 
applied  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preparation  of  magnesium.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  a  black  coherent  powder,  or  a  white  malleable  metal,  according  to 
the  state  of  aggregation,  not  oxidized  by  air  or  water,  but  eminently  com* 
bustible  when  exposed  to  heat  It  unites  also  with  great  violence  with  chlo- 
rine and  with  sulphur.  M.  P^ligot  admits  three  distinct  oxides  of  uranium, 
besides  two  other  compounds  of  the  metal  and  oxygen,  which  he  designates 
as  suboxides. 

The  equivalent  of  uranium  is  60.    Its  symbol  is  U. 

Protoxidx  ot  [JiiAiriuM,  no. — This  is  the  ancient  metal ;  it  is  prepared  by 
several  processes,  one  of  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  a  brown 
powder,  sometimes  highly  crystalline.  When  in  minute  division  it  is  pyro* 
phoric,  taking  fire  in  the  air,  and  burning  to  black  oxide.  It  forms  with  acids 
a  series  of  green  salts.  A  corresponding  chloride  exists,  which  forms  dark 
green  octahedral  crystals,  highly  deliquescent  and  soluble  in  water.  M.  P^li- 
got  Attributes  a  very  extraordinary  double  function  to  this  substance,  namely, 
that  of  acting  as  a  prcftoxide  and  forming  salts  with  acids,  and  that  of  com- 
bining with  chlorine  or  oxygen  after  the  fashion  of  an  elementary  body. 

DxuTOXiDx  or  Urabiuk  ;  Black  Oxide  ;  U405,or  2UO-|-U20j. — The  black 
oxide,  formerly  considered  as  protoxide,  is  produced  when  both  protoxide  and 
peroxide  are  strongly  heated  in  the  air,  the  former  gaining,  and  the  latter 

*  Annalen  d«r  Chemio  und  Pharmacie,  xliv.  275. 
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losing,  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen.  It  forms  no  salts,  but  is  resolved  by 
solution  in  acids  into  protoxide  and  peroxide. 

PxBOXiDE  OF  UaAviuM,  UgO,. — ^Tbe  peroxide  is  the  best  known  and  most 
important  of  the  three ;  it  forms  a  number  of  extremely  beautiful  yellow  salts. 
When  caustic  alkali  is  added  to  a  solution  of  pernitrate  of  uranium,  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide  fajls,  which  retains,  however,  a  portion  of  the 
precipitant.  The  hydrate  cannot  he  exposed  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  expel  the 
water  without  a  commencement  of  decomposition.  A  better  method  of  ob- 
taining the  oxide  is  to  heat  by  means  of  an  oil'bath  the  powdered  and  dried 
crystals  of  the  nitrate  to  480°  F.,  until  no  more  nitrous  fumes  are  disengaged. 
Its  color  in  this  state  is  chamois-yellow. 

NiTBATK  OF  PxBoxiDK  OF  Ubahiuk,  UjOjpNOg+BHO ;  or  (UjOj)  0,N0^ 
6H0 ;  UgOg  being  the  supposed  quan-metal — The  pernitrate  is  the  starting 
point  in  the  preparation  of  all  the  compounds  of  uranium ;  it  may  be  prepared 
from  pitchblende  by  dissolving  the  pulverized  mineral  in  nitric  acid,  evajK)- 
rating  to  dryness,  adding  water  and  filtering;  the  liquid  furnishes  by  due 
evaporation  crystals  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  which  are  repuriiied  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  process,  and,  lastly,  dissolved  in  ether.  This  latter  solution  yields 
the  pure  nitrate.  • 

The  green  salts  of  uranium  are  peroxidized  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid. 


A  yellow  precipitate  with  caustic  alkalis,  convertible  by  heat  into  black 
oxide;  a  brown  precipitate  with  suiphuret  of  ammonium;  and  none  at  all 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  sufficiently  characterize  the  salts  of  peroxide 
of  uranium.  A  solution  suspected  to  contain  protoxide  may  be  boiled  with  a 
little  nitric  acid,  and  then  examined. 


The  only  application  of  uranium  is  that  to  enamel-painting  and  the  staining 
of  glass ;  the  deutoxide  giving  a  fine  black  color,  and  the  peroxide  a  delicate 
yellow. 

COPPBR. 

Copper  is  a  metal  of  great  value  in  the  arts  of  life ;  it  sometimes  occurs  in 
the  metallic  state,  crystallized  in  octahedrons,  but  is  more  abundant  in  the 
condition  of  red  oxide,  and  in  that  of  suiphuret  combined  with  suiphuret  of 
iron,  or  yeUow  copper  ore.  Large  quantities  of  the  latter  substance  are  an- 
nually obtained  from  the  Cornish  mines  and  taken  to  South  Wales  for  reduction, 
which  is  effected  by  a  somewhat  complex  process.  The  principle  of  this 
may,  however,  be  easily  made  intelligible.  The  ore  is  roasted  in  a  reverbe- 
ratory  furnace,  by  which  much  of  the  suiphuret  of  iron  is  converted  into 
oxide,  while  the  suiphuret  of  copper  remains  unaltered.  The  product  of  this 
operation  is  then  strongly  heated  with  siliceous  sand ;  the  latter  combines 
with  the  oxide  of  iron  to  a  fusible  slagj  and  separates  from  the  heavier 
copper-compound.  When  the  iron  has,  by  a  repetition  of  these  processes, 
been  got  rid  of,  the  suiphuret  of  copper  begins  to  decompose  in  the  flame- 
furnace,  losing  its  sulphur  and  absorbing  oxygen ;  the  temperature  is  then 
raised  sufficiently  to  reduce  the  oxide  thus  produced,  by  the  aid  of  carbon- 
aceous matter.  The  last  part  of  the  operation  consists  in  thrusting  into  the 
melted  metal  a  pole  of  birch-wood,  the  object  of  which  is  probably  to  reduce 
a  little  remaining^  oxide  by  the  combustible  gases  thus  generated.  Large 
quantities  of^extremely  valuable  ore,  chiefly  carbonate  and  red  oxide,  have 
lately  been  obtained  from  South  Australia. 
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Copper  has  a  well-known  yellowish-red  color,  a  specific  gravity  of  8.96, 
and  is  very  malleable  and  ductile ;  it  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  hefCl  and 
electricity;  it  melts  at  a  bright  red-heat,  and  seems  to  be  a  little  volatile  at  a 
very  high  temperature.  Copper  undergoes  no  change  in  dry  air;  exposed 
to  a  moist  atmosphere,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  strongly  adherent  green 
crust,  consisting  in  a  great  measure  of  carbonate.  Heated  to  redness  in  the 
air,  it  is  quickly  oxidized,  becoming  covered  with  a  black  scale.  Dilute  sul- 
phuric and  hydrochloric  acids  scarcely  act  upon  copper ;  boiling  oil  of  vitriol 
attacks  it  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid ;  nitric  acid,  even  dilute,  dissolves 
it  readily.  Two  oxides  are  known  which  form  salts  ]  a  third,  or  superoxide, 
is  said  to  exist. 

The  equivalent  of  c6ppet  is  31.66 ;  its  symbol  Cu. 

Pbotoxibb  of  Copper;  Black  Oxide;  CuO. — This  is  the  base  of  the 
ordinary  blue  and  green  salts.  It  is  prepared  by  calcining  metallic  copper  at 
a  red-heat,  with  full  exposure  to  air,  or,  more  conveniently,  by  heating  to  red- 
ness th6  nitrate,  which  suffers  complete  decomposition.  When  a  salt  of  this 
oxide  is  mixed  with  caustic  alkali  in  excess,  a  bulky  pale  blue  precipitate  of 
hydrated  oxide  falls,  which,  when  the  whole  is  raised  to  the  boiling-point, 
becom^  converted  into  a  heavy  dark  brown  powder ;  this  also  is  anhydrous 
oxide  of  copper,  the  hydrate  suffering  decomposition,  even  in  contact  with 
water.  The  oxide  prepared  at  a  high  temperature  is  perfectly  black  and 
very  dense.  Protoxide  of  copper  is  soluble  in  acids,  and  forms  a  series  of 
very  important  salts,  being  isomorphous  with  magnesia. 

Suboxide  ofCoppeb;  Red  Oxide;  CugO. — The  suboxide  may  be  obtained 
by  beating  in  a  covered  crucible  a  mixture  of  5  parts  of  black  oxide  and  4 
parts  of  fine  copper-filings ;  or  by  adding  grape-sugar  to  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  then  putting  in  an  excess  of  caustic  potash ;  the  blue  solution, 
heated  to  ebullition,  is  reduced  by  the  sugar  and  deposits  suboxide.  -It  ofYen 
occurs  in  beautifully  transparent  ruby-red  crystals,  associated  with  other  ores  of 
copper,  and  can  be  obtained  in  this  state  by  artificial  means.  This  substance 
forms  colorless  salts  with  acids,  which  are  exceedingly  instable,  and  tend  to 
absorb  oxygen.  The  suboxide  communicates  to  glass  a  magnificent  red  tint, 
while  that  given  by  the  protoxide  is  green. 

Sulphate  of  Coppeb  ;  Blue  Yitbiol  ;  CuO,S034-5HO. — This  beautiful 
salt  is  prepared  by  dissolving  oxide  of  copper  in  sulphuric  acid,  or,  at  less 
expense,  by  oxidizing  the  sulphuret.  It  forms  large  blue  crystals,  soluble  in 
4  parts  of  cold  and  2  of  boiling  water;  by  heat  it  is  rendered  anhydrous  and 
nearly  white,  and  by  a  very  high  temperature  decomposed.  Sulphate  of 
copper  combines  with  the  sulphates  of  potash  and  of  ammonia,  forming  pale 
blue  salts  which  contain  6  equivalents  of  water,  and  also  with  ammoniay  gen- 
erating a  remarkable  compound  of  deep  blue  color,  capable  of  crystallizing. 

Nitrate  of  Copper,  CuO,N05-|-3HO. — The  nitrate  is  easily  made  by  dis- 
solving the  metal  in  nitric  acid;  it  forms  deep  blue  crystals,  very  soluble  and 
deliquescent.  It  is  highly  corrosive.  An  insoluble  subnitrate  is  known ;  it  is 
green.  '  Nitrate  of  copper  also  combines  with  ammonia. 

Carbonates  of  Copper. — When  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  in  excess  to  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the  precipitate  is  at  first  pale  blue  and  flocbu- 
lent,  but  by  warming  it  becomes  sandy,  and  assumes  a  green  tint ;  in  this 
state  it  contains  Cu0,C02-f-Cu0,H0.  This  substance  is  prepared  as  a  pig- 
ment. The  beautiful  mineral  malachite  has  a  similar  composition.  Another 
natural  compound,  not  yet  artificially  imitated,  occurs  in  large  transparent 
crystals  of  the  most  intense  blue ;  it  contains  2CuO,C02-|-CuO,HO.  Verdxter, 
made  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  copper  by  chalk,  is  said,  however,  to  have  a 
somewhat  similar  composition. 

CsLORiDi  OF  Coppsii,  CuCl-4*2HO. — The  chloride  is  most  easily  prepared 
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by  dissolving  the  black  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  concentrating  the  green 
solution  thence  resulting.  It  forois  green  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol ;  it  colors  the  flame  of  the  latter  green.  When  gently  heated,  it 
parts  with  its  water  of  crystallization  and  becomes  yellowish-brown;  at  a 
high  temperature  it  loses  half  its  chlorine  and  becomes  converted  into  the 
subchloride.  The  latter  is  a  white  fusible  substance,  but  little  soluble  in 
water,  and  prone  to  oxidation ;  it  is  formed  when  copper-filings  or  copper-leaf 
areNput  into  chlorine  gas. 

Arsenite  of  Coppeb;  Schesle's  Gbesk. — This  is  prepared  by  mixing 
solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  arsenite  of  potash ;  it  falls  as  a  bright  green 
insoluble  powder.  This  compound  is  chiefly  interesting  in  relation  to  the 
detection  of  arsenic. 


The  characters  of  the  proto-salts  of  copper  are  well  marked. 

Caustic  potash  gives  a  pale  blue  precipitate  of  hydrate,  becoming  blackish* 
brown  on  boiling. 

Ammonia  also  throws  down  the  hydrate ;  but,  when  in  excess,  re-dissolves 
it,  yielding  an  intense  purplish  blue  solution. 

Carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  give  pale  plue  precipitates,  insoluble  in 
excess. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  same,  but  soluble  with  deep  blue  color. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  fine  red-brown  precipitate  of  ferrocyanide 
of  copper. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphuret  of  ammonium  afibrd  black  sulphuret 
of  copper. 


The  alloys  of  copper  are  of  great  importance.  Brtus  consists  of  copper 
alloyed  with  from  28  to  34  per  cent  of  zinc;  the  latter  may  be  added  directly 
to  the  melted  copper,  or  granulated  copper  may  be  heated  with  calamine  and 
charcoal  powder,  as  in  the  old  process.  Gun-metaJy  a  most  trustworthy  and 
valuable  alloy,  consists  of  90  parts  copper  and  10  tin.  BeU  and  tpeadum  metal 
contain  a  still  larger  proportion  of  tin ;  these  are  brittle,  especially  that  last 
named.  A  good  bronze  for  statues  is  made  of  91  parts  copper,  2  parts  tin,  6 
parts  zinc,  and  1  part  lead.  The  brass  of  the  ancients  is  an  alloy  of  copper 
with  tin. 

LXi.D. 

This  abundant  and  useful  metal  is  altogether  obtained  from  the  native  sul- 
phuret, or  galena,  no  other  lead  ore  being  found  in  quantity.  The  reduction 
is  effected  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  into  which  the  crushed  lead  ore  is 
introduced  and  roasted  for  some  time  at  a  dull  red-heat,  by  which  much  of 
the  sulphuret  becomes  changed  by  oxidation  to  sulphate.  The  contents  of 
the  furnace  are  then  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the  temperature  raised,  when  the 
sulphate  and  sulphuret  react  upon  each  other,  producing  sulphurous  acid  and 
metallic  lead.* 

Lead  is  a  soft  bluish  metal,  possessing  very  little   elasticity;   its  specific 
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gravity  is  1 1.45.  It  may  be  easily  rolled  oat  ihto  plates,  or  drawn  into  coarsd 
wire,  but  has  a  very  trifling  degree  of  strength.  Lead  melts  at  600°  or  a 
little  above,  and  at  a  white  heat  boils  and  volatilizes.  By  slow  cooling  it 
may  be  obtained  in  octahedral  crystals.  In  moist  air  this  metal  becomes 
coated  with  a  fihn  of  gray  matter,  thought  to  hb  suboxide,  and  when  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  in  a  melted  state  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen.  Dilute  acids, 
with  the  exception  of  nitric,  act  but  slowly  upon  lead.  Chemists  are  familiar 
with  four  oxides  of  lead,  only  one  of  which  possesses  basic  properties. 

The  equivalent  of  lead  is  103.56 ;  its  symbol  is  Pb. 

Pbotoxide;  Litharge,*  Massicot;  PbO. — This  is  the  product  of  the  direct 
oxidation  of  the  metal.  It  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  the  car- 
bonate to  dull  redness ;  common  Utkarge  is  impure  protoxide  which  has  under- 
gone  fusion.  Protoxide  of  lead  has  a  delicate  straw-yellow  color,  is  very 
heavy,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water,  giving  an  alkaline  liquid.  At  a  red-heat 
it  melts,  and  tends  to  crystallize  on  cooling.  In  a  melted  state  it  attacks  and 
dissolves  siliceous  matter  with  astonishing  facility,  often  penetrating  an  earthen 
crucible  iu  a  few  minutes.  It  is  easily  reduced  when  heated  with  organic 
substances  of  any  kind  containing  carbon  or  hydrogen.  Protoxide  of  lead 
forms  a  large  class  of  salts,  which  are  colorless,  if  the  acid  itself  be  not  colored. 

Red  Oxide  ;  Red  Lead  ;  Pb304,  or  SPbO+PbQj. — ^The  composition  of  this 
substance  is  not  very  constant ;  it  is  prepared  by  exposing  for  a  long  time  to 
the  air,  at  a  very  faint  red-heat,  protoxide  of  lead  which  has  not  been  fused ; 
it  is  a  brilliant  red  and  extremely  heavy  powder,  decomposed  with  evolution 
of  oxygen  by  a  strong  heat,  and  converted  into  a  mixture  of  protoxide  and 
peroxide  by  acids.     It  is  used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  vermilion. 

PEnoxiDE  OF  Lead;  Puce  ob  Brown  Oxide;  PbOj. — This  compound  id 
obtained  without  difficulty  by  digesting  red'lead  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  when 
nitrate  of  protoxide  is  dissolved  out  and  insoluble  peroxide  lef\  behind  in  the^ 
form  of  a  deep  brown  powder.  The  peroxide  is  decomposed  by  a  red-heat, 
yielding  up  one-half  of  its  oxygen.  Hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  chloride 
of  lead  with  disengagement  of  chlorine;  hot  oil  of  vitriol  forms  with  it  sul- 
phate of  lead,  and  liberates  oxygen;  and  solution  of  ammonia  gives  nitrate  of 
lead  and  water.  The  peroxide  is  very  useful  in  separating  sulphurous  acid 
from  certain  gaseous  mixtures,  sulphate  of  lead  being  then  produced. 

Suboxide  of  Lead,  Vhfi. — When  oxalate  of  lead  is  heated  to  dull  redness 
in  a  retprt,  a  gray  pulverulent  substance  is  left,  which  is  resolved  by  acids 
into  protoxide  of  lead  and  metal.  It  absorbs  oxygen  with  great  rapidity  when 
heated,  and  even  when  simply  moistened  with  water  and  exposed  to  the  air. 

Nitrate  of  Lead,  PbO,NOg. — The  nitrate  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
carbonate  of  lead  in  nitric  acid,  or  by  acting  directly  upon  the  metal  by  the 
same  agent  with  the  aid  of  heat;  it  is,  as  already  noticed,  a  by-product  in  the 
preparation  of  the  peroxide.  It  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  octahedrons,  which 
are  usually  milk-white  and  opaque;  it  dissolves  in  1^  parts  of  cold  water,  and 
is  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding  pure  protoxide  of  lead,  nitrous  acid,  and  oxy- 
gen. When  a  solution  of  this  salt  is  boiled  with  an  additional  quantity  of 
oxide  of  lead,  a  portion  of  the  latter  is  dissolved,  and  a  basic,  or  sub-nitrate 
generated,  which  may  be  had  in  crystals.  Carbonic  acid  separates  this  excess 
of  oxide  in  the  form  of  a  white  compound  of  carbonate  and  hydrate  of  lead. 

Neutral  and  basic  compounds  of  oxide  of  lead  with  hyponitrous,  and  the 
elements  of  nitrous  acid,  have  been  described.  These  last  are  probably  formed 
by  the  combination  of  a  hyponitrite  with  a  nitrate. 

Carbonate  of  Lead  ;  White  Lead  ;  PbO,C02. — Carbonate  of  lead  is  some- 
times found  beautifully  crystallized  in  long  white  needles,  accompanying  other 
metallic  ores.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
the  nitrate  or  acetate  by  an  alkaline  carbonate ;  it  is  also  manufactured  to  an 
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immense  extent  hj  other  means  for  the  use  of  the  painter.  Pure  carbonate 
of  lead  is  a  soA,  white  powder,  of  great  specific  gravity,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  easily  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric  or  acetic  acid. 

Of  the  many  methods  put  in  practice,  or  propose  d,  for  making  white-lead 
the  two  following  are  the  most  important  and  interesting  f-^One  of  these 
consists  in  forming  subnitrate  or  subacetate  of  lead  by  boiling  finely- powdered 
litharge  with  the  neutral  salt.  This  solution  is  then  brought  into  contact  with 
carbonic  acid  gas ;  all  the  excess  of  oxide  previously  taken  up  by  the  neutral 
salt  is  at  once  precipitated  as  white-lead.  The  solution  strained  or  pressed 
from  the  latter  is  again  boiled  with  litharge,  and  treated  with  carbonic  acid) 
these  processes  being  susceptible  of  indefinite  repetition,  when  the  little  loss 
of  neutral  salt  left  in  the  precipitates  is  compensated.  The  second,  and  by 
far  the  more  ancient  method,  is  rather  more  complex,  and  at  first  sight  not 
very  intelligible.  A  great  number  of  earthen  jars  are  prepared,  into  each  of 
which  is  poured  a  few  ounces  of  crude  vinegar ;  a  roll  of  sheet-lead  is  then 
introduced  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  neither  touch  the  vinegar  nor  pro- 
ject above  the  top  of  the  jar.  The  vessels  are  next  arranged  in  a  large 
building,  side  by  side, upon  a  layer  of  stable  manure,  or,  still  better,  spent-tan, 
and  closely  covered  with  boards.  A  second  layer  of  tan  is  spread  upon  the 
top  of  the  latter,  and  then  a  second  series  of  pots ;  these  are  in  turn  covered 
with  boards  and  decomposing  bark,  and  in  this  manner  a  pile  of  many  alter- 
nations is  constructed.  Af\er  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  the  pile  is 
taken  down  and  the  sheets  of  lead  removed  and  carefully  unrolled;  they  are 
then  found  to  be  in  great  part  converted  into  carbonate,  which  merely  re- 
quires washing  and  grinding  to  be  fit  for  use.  The  nature  of  this  curious 
process  is  generally  explained  by  supposing  the  vapor  of  vinegar  raised  by 
the  high  temperature  of  the  fermenting  matter  merely  to  act  as  a  carrier  be- 
tween the  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  the  tan, 'and  the  oxide  of  lead  formed 
under  the  influence  of  the  acid  vapor;  a  neutral  acetate,  a  subacetate, 'and  a 
carbonate  being  produced  in  succession,  the  action  gradually  traveling  from 
the  surface  inwards.  The  quantity  of  acetic  acid  used  is,  in  relation  to  the 
lead,  quite  trifling,  and  cannot  directly  contribute  to  the  production  of  car- 
bonate. A  preference  is  still  given  to  the  product  of  this  old  mode  of  manu- 
facture on  account  of  its  superiority  oT  opacity,  or  hody^  over  that  obtained  by 
precipitation.  Commercial  white-lead,  however  prepared,  always  contains 
a  certain  proportion  of  hydrate. 

When  clean  metallic  lead  is  put  into  pure  water  and  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere, a  white,  crystalline,  scaly  powder  begins  to  show  itself  in  a  few 
hours,  and  very  rapidly  increases  in  quantity.  This  substance  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  the  water ;  it  consists  of  carbonate  in 
combination  with  hydrate.  When  common  river  or  spring  water  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  pure  liquid,  this  eflect  is  scarcely  observable,  the  little  sulphate, 
almost  invariably  present,  causing  the  deposition  of  a  very  thin  but  closely- 
adherent  film  of  sulphate  of  lead  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal,  which  pro- 
tects it  from  further  action.  It  is  on  this  account  that  leaden  cisterns  are  used 
with  impunity,  at  least  in  most  cases,  for  holding  water;  if  the  latter  were 
pure,  it  would  be  speedily  contaminated  with  lead,  and  the  cistern  be  soon 
destroyed.  Natural  water  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  cannot,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  kept  in  lead,  or  passed  through  leaden  pipes  with 
safety. 

Cblobidk  of  Lxas,  PbCl. — ^This  salt  is  prepared  by  mixing  strong  solu- 
tions of  acetate  of  lead  and  chloride  of  sodium ;  or  by  dissolving  litharge  in 
boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  setting  aside  the  filtered  solution  to  cool. 
Chloride  of  lead  crystallizes  in  brilliant,  colorless  needles,  which  require  135 
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parts  of  cold  water  for  solution.    It  is  anhydroas ;  it  melts  when  heated,  and 
solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  horq-like  substance. 

Iodide  o¥  Lead,  Pbl. — The  iodide  of  lead  separates  as  a  brilliant  yellow 
precipitate  when  a  soluble  salt  of  lead  is  mixed  with  iodide  of  potassium. 
This  compound  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  yielding  a  colorUn  solution,  which 
deposits  the  iodide  on  cooling  in  splendid  golden-yellow  scales. 


The  soluble  salts  of  lead  thus  behave  with  reagents : — 

Caustic  potash  and  soda  precipitate  a  white  hydrate,  freely  soluble  in 

excess. 

Ammonia  gives  a  similar  white  precipitate,  not  soluble  in  excess.* 

The  carbonates  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia  precipitate  carbonate  of  lead, 

insoluble  in  excess. 

Sulphuric  acid  or  a  sulphate  causes  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead, 

insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphuret  of  ammonium  throw  down  black 

sulphuret  of  lead. 


An  alloy  of  two  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  tin  constitutes  phunber^s  solder; 
these  proportions  reversed  give  a  more  fusible  compound  called  fine  solder. 
The  lead  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shot  is  combined  with  a  little 
arsenic. 

*  Ammonia  gives  no  immediate  precipitate  with  the  acetate. 
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SECTION  V. 

OXIDABLE  METALS  PROPER,  WHOSE  OXIDES  FORM  WEAK 

BASES  OR  ACIDS. 


Tiir. 

This  valuable  metal  occurs  in  the  state  of  oxide,  and  more  rarely  as  sul- 
phuret ;  the  principal  tin-mines  are  those  of  the  Ertzgebirge  in  Saxony-  and 
Bohemia,  Malacca,  and  more  especially  Cornwall.  In  Corn  wall' the  tin-stone 
is  found  as  a  constituent  of  metal-bearing  veins,  associated  with  copper  ore, 
in  granite  and  slate-rocks ;  and  as  an  alluvial  deposit,  mixed  with  rounded 
pebbles,  in  the  beds  of  several  small  rivers.  The  first  variety  is  called  tniney 
and  the  second  ttreamtin.  Oxide  of  tin  is  also  found  disseminated  through 
the  rock  itself  in  small  crystals. 

To  prepare  the  ore  for  reduction,  it  is  stamped  to  powder,  washed,  to  sepa- 
rate as  much  as  possible  of  the  earthy  matter,  and  roasted  to  expel  sulphur 
and  arsenic ;  it  is  then  strongly  heated  with  coal,  and  the  metal  thus  obtained 
cast  into  large  blocks,  which,  after  being  assayed,  receive  the  stamp  of  the 
Duchy.  Two  varieties  of  commercial  tin  are  known,  called  gram  and  6ar- 
tin;  the  first  is  the  best;  it  is  prepare4  froni  the  stream  ore. 

Pure  tin  has  a  white  color,  approaching  to  that  of  silver ;  it  is  soft  and 
malleable,  and  when  bent  or  twisted  emits  a  peculiar  crackling  sound ;  it  has 
a  density  of  7.3  and  melts  at  442^  F.  Tin  is  but  little  acted  upon  by  air 
and  water,  even  conjointly ;  when  heated  above  its  melting  point,  it  oxidizes 
rapidly,  becoming  converted  into  a  whitish  powder,  used  in  the  arts  for  polish- 
ing, under  the  name  of  putty  powder.  The  metal  is  easily  attacked  and  dis- 
solved by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen ;  nitric  acid  acts  with 
great  energy,  converting  it  into  a  white  hydrate  of  the  peroxide.  There  are 
two  well-marked  oxides  of  tin,  which  act  as  feeble  bases  or  acids,  according 
to  circumstances,  and  a  third,  which  has  been  less  studied. 

The  equivalent  of  tin  is  58.82 ;  its  symbol  is  Sn. 

Pbotoxids  of  Tin,  SnO. — When  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  is  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  potash,  a  white  hydrate  of  the  protoxide  falls,  the  carbonic 
acid  being  at  the  same  time  extricated.  When  this  is  carefully  washed, 
dried,  and  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  it  loses  water  and 
changes  to  a  dense  black  powder,  which  is  permanent  in  the  air,  but  takes 
fire  on  the  approach  of  a  red-hot  body,  and  burns  like  tinder,  producing 
peroxide.  The  hydrate  is  freely  soluble  in  caustic  potash ;  the  solution  decom- 
poses by  keeping  into  metallic  tin  and  peroxide . 

SEsavioxiDE  OF  TiBT,  Sn^O^. — The  sesquioxide  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  upon  protochloride  of  tin ;  it  is  a  grayish,  slimy 
substance,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  ammonia.  This  oxide  has 
been  but  little  examined. 

PsRoxios  OF  Tiir,  SnOg. — ^This  substance  is  obtained  in  two  different 
states,  having  properties  altogether  dissimilar.  When  perchloride  of  tin  is 
24 
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precipitated  by  an  alkali,  a  white  bulky  hydrate  appears,  which  is  freely  sola- 
ble  in  acids.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bichloride  be  boiled  with  excess  of 
nitric  acid,  or  if  that  acid  be  made  to  act  directly  on  metallic  tin,  a  white 
substance  is  produced,  which  refuses  altogether  to  dissolve  in  acids,  and 
possesses  properties  differing  in  other  respects  from  those  of  the  first  modifi- 
cation. Both  these  varieties  of  peroxide  of  tin  have  the  same  composition, 
and  when  ignited,  leave  the  pure  peroxide  of  a  pale  lemon-yellow  tint.  Both 
dissolve  in  caustic  alkali,  and  are  precipitated  with  unchanged  properties  by 
an  acid.    The  two  hydrates  redden  litmus-paper. 

pBOTOCHLoaiDx  OF  TiK,  SnCl. — ^The  protochloride  is. easily  made  by  dis- 
solving metallic  tin  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  con- 
taining 3  equivalents  of  water,  which  are  freely  soluble  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  but  are  apt  to  be  decomposed  in  part  when  put  into  a  large  mass, 
unless  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  be  present.  The  anhydrous  chloride  may 
be  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calomel  and  powdered  tin,  prepared 
by  agitating  the  melted  metal  in  a  wooden  box  until  it  solidifies.  The  chlo- 
ride is  a  gray,  resinous  looking  substance,  fusible  below  redness,  and  volatile 
at  a  high  temperature.  Solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  is  employed  as  a  de- 
oxidizing agent ;  it  reduces  the  salts  of  meroary  and  other  metals  of  the  same 
class. 

Pebchloribx,  or  Bicblobiss  of  Tizr,  SnCl,. — This  is  an  old  and  veiy 
curious  oompoimd,  formerly  called  fwmng  liquor  of  Zibavku.  It  is  made  by 
exposing  metallic  tin  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  or,  more  conveniently,  by  dis- 
tilling a  mixture  of  1  part  of  powdered  tin,  and  5  parts  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate. The  bichloride  is  a  thin,  colorless,  mobile  liquid;  it  boils  at  248^,  and 
yitelds  a  colorless  invisible  vapor.  It  fumes  in  the  air,  and  when  mixed  with 
a  third  part  of  water,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  The  solution  of  bichlo- 
ride is  mudi  empl<^ed  by  the  dyer  as  a  mordafU :  it  is  commonly  prepared 
by  dissolving  metallic  tin  in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  too  great  elevation  of  temperature. 

SuxPHUBSTS  OF  TiB. — Protosttlphurtt,  SnS,  is  prepared  by  fusing  tin  with 
excess  of  sulphur,  and  strongly  heating  the  product.  It  is  a  lead-gray,  brittle 
substance,  fusible  by  a  red-heat,  and  soluble  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid.  A  aetqid-stUphuret  may  be  formed  by 
gently  heating  the  above  compound  with  a  third  of  its  weight  of  sulphur; 
it  is  yellowish'^ray  and  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  BmUphurety  SnS,,  or 
Motaic  goUj  is  prepared  by  exposing  to  a  low  red-heat,  in  a  glass  flask,  a  mix- 
ture of  12  parts  of  tin,  6  of  mercury,  6  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  7  of  flowers  of 
sulphur.  Sal-ammoniac,  cinnabar,  and  protochloride  of  tin  sublime,  while 
the  bisulpburet  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  brilliant 
gold-colored  scales ;  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gold^-powder. 

Salts  of  tin  are  thus  distinguished  >— 

Protoxide. 

Caustic  alkalis ;  white  hydrate,  soluble  in  excess. 
Ammonia;  carbonates  of  ^ 

potash,  soda,  and  am-  >  White  hydrate,  insoluble  in  excess. 

monia     .         .         .      ) 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen    ">«,    ,  ..,,      -       ,      ,, 

Sulphuret  of  ammonium  5  ^^°^  precipitate  of  protosulphuret. 

Peroxide, 

Caustic  alkalis ;  white  hydrate,  soluble  in  excess. 
Ammonia  ;  white  hydrate,  slightly  soluble  in  excess. 
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Alkaline  carbonates ;  white  hydrate,  slightly  soluble  in  excess. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  white  hydrate,  insoluble. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  yellow  precipitate  of  sulphuret. 
Sulphnret  of  ammonium ;  the  same,  soluble  in  excess. 

Chloride  of  gold,  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  gives 
rise  to  a  brownish-purple  precipitate,  called  pturple  of  Camus^  very  character- 
istic, whose  nature  is  not  thoroughly  understood ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  com- 
bination of  oxide  o(  gold  and  sesquioxide  of  tin,  in  which  the  latter  acts  as 
an  acid,  or  AuO,Sn203.  Heat  resolves  it  into  a  mixture  of  metallic  gold  and 
peroxide  of  tin.     Purple  of  Cassius  is  employed  in  enamel-painting. 


The  useful  applications  of  tin  are  very  numerous.  Tinned'plate  consists 
of  iron  superficially  alloyed  with  this  metal ;  pewter^  of  the  best  kind,  is  chiefly 
tin,  hardened  by  the  admixture  of  a  little  antimony,  &c.  Cooking  vessels  of 
copper  are  usually  tinned  in  the  interior. 

TUNSSTER. 

Tungsten  is  found  in  the  mineral  xoolfram^  tolerably  abundant  in  Cornwall; 
a  native  tungstate  of  lime  is  also  occasionally  met  with.  Metallic  tungsten  is 
obtained  in  the  state  of  a  dark  gray  powder,  by  strongly  heating  tungstic  acid 
in  a  strearn  of  hydrogen,  but  requires  for  fusion  an  exceedingly  high  tempera- 
ture. It  is  a  white  metal,  very  bard  and  brittle ;  it  has  a  density  of  17.4. 
Heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire,  and  reproduces  tungstic  acid. 

The  equivalent  of  tungsten  is  94.64 ;  its  symbol  is  W.  (wolframium). 

OxiDB  OF  TuKesTBBT,  WOj. — This  is  most  easily  prepared  by  exposing 
tungstic  acid  to  hydrogen,  at  a  temperature  which  does  not  exceed  dull  red- 
ness. It  is  a  brown  powder,  sometimes  assuming  a  crystalline  appearance 
and  an  imperfect  metallic  lustre.  It  takes  fire  when  heated  in  the  air,  and 
burns,  like  the  metal  itself,  to  tungstic  acid.  The  oxide  forms  no  salts  with 
acids. 

TuwesTic  Acid,  WO3. — When  tungstate  of  lime  can  be  obtained,  simple 
digestion  in  hot  nitric  acid  is  sufiicient  to  remove  the  base,  and  liberate  the 
tungstic  acid  in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity :  its  extraction  from  wolfram,  which 
contains  tungstic  acid  or  oxide  of  tungsten  in  association  with  the  oxides  of 
iron  and  manganese,  is  more  difficult.  Tungstic  acid  is  a  yellow  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  freely  dissolved  by  caustic  alkalis.  When  strongly 
ignited  in  the  open  air,  it  assumes  a  greenish  tint. 

Two  chlorides  and  two  sulpburets  of  tungsten  are  known  to  exist. 

MOLTBDBirUM. 

Metallic  molybdenum  is  obtained  by  exposing  molybdic  acid  in  a  charcoal, 
lined  crucible  to  the  most  intense  heat  that  can  be  obtained.  It  is  a  white, 
brittle,  and  exceedingly  infusible  metal,  having  a  density  of  8.6,  and  oxidizing, 
when  heated  in  the  air,  to  molybdic  acid. 

The  equivalent  of  molybdenum  is  47.88 ;  its  symbol  is  Mo. 

Protoxide  of  Molybdenum,  MoO. — Molybdate  of  potash  is  mixed  with 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  the  molybdic  acid  first  precipitated  is 
re-dissolved;  into  this  acid  solution  zinc  is  put:  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  zinc 
and  protochloride  of  molybdenum  results.  A  large  quantity  of  caustic  potash 
is  then  added,  which  precipitates  a  black  hydrate  of  the  protoxide  of  molyb- 
denum, and  retains  in  solution  the  oxide  of  zinc.     The  freshly  precipitated 
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protoxide  is  soluble  in  acids  and  in  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  when  heated  in 
the  air,  it  burns  to  binoxide. 

BiiroxinE  ov  Moltbdsitcx,  MoOg. — This  is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous 
condition  by  heating  molybdate  of  soda  with  sal-ammoniac,  the  molybdic  acid 
being  reduced  to  binoxide  by  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammoniacal  salt ;  or,  in  a 
hydrated  condition,  by  digesting  metallic  copper  in  a  solution  of  molybdic 
acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  liquid  assumes  a  red  color,  and  then 
adding  a  large  excess  of  ammonia.  The  anhydrous  binoxide  is  deep  brown, 
and  insoluble  in  acids ;  the  hydrate  resembles  hydrate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron, 
and  dissolves  in  acids,  yielding  red  solutions.  It  is  converted  into  molybdic 
acid  by  strong  nitric  acid. 

MoLTBDic  Acid,  M0O3. — ^The  native  snlphuret  of  molybdenum  is  roasted, 
at  a  red-heat,  in  an  open  vessel,  and  the  impure  molybdic  acid  thence  result- 
ing dissolved  in  ammonia.  The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
salt  taken  up  by  water,  and  purified  by  crystallization.  It  is,  lastly,  decom- 
posed by  heat,  and  the  ammonia  expelled.  Molybdic  acid  is  a  yellow  pow- 
der, fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  dissolved  with 
ease  by  the  alkalis.  Three  chlorides,  and  as  many  sulphurets  of  molybdenum, 
are  described. 

Yi-ITADIUM. 

Vanadium  is  found,  in  small  quantity,  in  one  of  the  Swedish  iron  ores,  and 
also  as  vanadiate  of  had.  The  most  successful  process  for  obtaining  the  metal 
is  said  to  be  the  following : — ^The  liquid  chloride  of  vanadium  is  introduced 
into  a  bulb,  blown  in  a  glass  tube,  and  dry  ammoniacal  gas  passed  over  it ;  the 
latter  is  absorbed,  and  a  white  saline  mass  produced.  When  this  is  heated 
by  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  volatilized,  and 
metallic  vanadium  left  behind.  It  is  a  white  brittle  substance,  with  perfect 
metallic  lustre,  and  a  very  high  degree  of  infusibility ;  it  is  neither  oxidized 
by  air  or  water,  nor  attacked  by  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  even  hydrofluoric 
acid ;  aqua  regia  dissolves  it,  yielding  a  deep  blue  solution. 

The  equivalent  of  vanadium  is  68.55;  its  symbol  is  V. 

Pbotoxidb  of  Vawadium,  VO.-— This  is  prepared  by  heating  vanadic  acid 
in  contact  with  charcoal  or  hydrogen ;  it  has  a  black  color  and  imperfect  me- 
tallic lustre,  conducts  electricity,  and  is  very  infusible.  Heated  in  the  air,  it 
burns  to  binoxide.  Nitric  acid  produces  the  same  efiect,  a  blue  nitrate  of  the 
binoxide  being  generated.     It  does  not  form  salts. 

BiJBroxiDE  OF  ViLNADiUM,  VO,. — The  binoxide  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  10  parts  protoxide  of  vanadium,  and  12  of  vanadic  acid  in  a  vessel 
filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas;  or  by  adding  a  slight  excess  of  carbonate  of 
soda  to  a  salt  of  the  binoxide ;  in  the  latter  case  it  falls  as  a  grayish-white 
hydrate,  readily  becoming  brown  by  absorption  of  oxygen.  The  anhydrous 
oxide  is  a  black  insoluble  powder,  convertible  by  heat  and  air  into  van^ic 
acid.  It  forms  a  series  of  blue  salts,  which  have  a  tendency  to  become  green 
and  ultimately  red,  by  the  production  of  vanadic  acid.  Binoxide  of  vanadium 
also  unites  with  alkalis.  * 

Vanadic  Acid,  VO3. — ^The  native  vanadiate  of  lead  is  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  and  the  lead  and  arsenic  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
at  the  same  time  reduces  the  vanadic  acid  to  binoxide  of  vanadium.  The 
blue  filtered  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  digested 
in  ammonia,  which  dissolves  out  the  vanadic  acid  reproduced  during  evapo- 
ration. Into  this  solution  a  lump  of  sal-ammoniac  is  put ;  as  that  salt  dissolves, 
vanadiate  of  ammonia  subsides  as  a  white  powder,  being  scarcely  soluble  in 
a  saturated  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.    By  exposure  to  a  tempera- 
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tare  below  redness  in  an  open  crucible,  the  ammonia  is  expelled,  and  vanadic 
acid  lef^.  It  has  a  dark-red  color,  and  melts  even  below  a  red-heat;  water 
dissolves  it  sparingly,  and  acids  with  greater  ease ;  the  solutions  easily  suffer 
deoxidation.  It  unites  with  bases,  forming  a  series  of  red  or  yellow  salts,  of 
which  those  of  the  alkalis  are  soluble  in  water. 

Chlobides  of  Vjlhabiuh. — The  bichloride  is  prepared  by  digesting  vanadic 
acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  passing  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
evaporating  the  whole  to  dryness.  A  brown  residue  is  lefl,  which  yields  a 
blue  solution  with  water  and  an  insoluble  sub-salt.  The  terchJoride  is  a  yellow 
liquid  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  protoxide  of  vanadium 
and  charcoal.     It  is  converted  by  water  into  hydrochloric  and  vanadic  acids. 

Two  sulphuretS)  corresponding  to  the  chlorides,  exist. 

TANTALUM  OR  COLUKBIUX. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  rare  substance;  it  is/ound  in  the  minerals  tantiUite 
and  yttro-tantalUe^  and  may  be  obtained  pure  by  heatii^  with  potassium  the 
double  fluoride  of  tantalum  and  potassium.  It  is  a  gray  metal,  but  little  acted 
on  by  the  ordinary  acids,  and  burning  to  tantalic  acid  when  heated  in  the  air, 
or  when  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash. 

The  equivalent  of  columbium  is  184.57;  its  symbol  is  T  (tantalum). 

BiNoxiDE  OF  Tantalum,  TOj. — When  tantalic  acid  is  heated  to  whiteness 
in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  the  greater  part  is  converted  into  this  sub- 
stance. It  is  a  dark-lwown  powder,  insoluble  in  acids,  and  easily  changed 
by  oxidation  to  tantalic  acid. 

Taktalic  Acid,  TO3. — The  powdered  ore  is  fused  with  three  or  four  times 
its  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  product  digested  with  water ;  irom 
this  solution  acids  precipitate  a  white  hydrate  of  the  body  in  question.  It  is 
-soluble  in  acids,  but  forms  with  them  no  defi.nite  compounds ;  with  alkalis  it 
yields,  on  the  contrary,  crystallizable  salts. 

NIOBIUM  ANB  FBLOPIUM. 

The  oxides  of  these  two  metals  exist  in  the  tantaJUe  of  Bodenmais,  in  Bava- 
ria. When  the  supposed  tantalic  acid  from  this  source  is  mixed  with  dry 
powdered  charcoal,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  current  of  chlorine  gas,  a  sub- 
limate is  obtained  of  a  yellow,  readily  fusible,  and  very  volatile  substance,  the 
chloride  of  pehpiwn,,  and  a  white,  infusible,  less  volatile  body,  the  chloride  of 
wiobvum.  The  true  chloride  of  tantalum,  from  the  Finland  tantalite,  much 
resembles  chloride  of  pelopium.  The  American  tantalite  contains  niobic, 
pelopic,  and  tungstic  acids,  the  former  in  greatest  quantity. 

All  these  chlorides  are  decomposed  by  water,  with  production  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  the  insoluble  acids  of  the  metals  in  the  hydrated  state.  In 
properties  these  bodies  greatly  resemble  each  other.  When  heated  to  red- 
ness, they  exhibit  strongly  the  phenomenon  of  incandescence.  While  hot, 
tantalic  acid  remains  white,  pelopic  acid  is  rendered  slightly  yellowish,  and 
niobic  acid  dark  yellow. 

Tantalum',  niobium,  and  pelopium  may  be  obtained  in  a  finely-divided 
metallic  state  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  their  respective  chlorides  at  a  high 
temperature.  So  prepared,  they  are  black,  pulverulent,  not  acted  on  by  water, 
but  burning,  when  heated  in  the  air,  to  acids.* 

nrChem.  Gazette,  Jan.  15, 1845,  and  Sept.  15, 1846. 
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TITAiriUX. 

Crystallized  oxide  of  titanium  is  foand  in  nature  in  the  forms  of  titaniie 
and  anatase.  The  metal  itself  is  met  with  occasionally  in  the  slag  adherent 
to  the  bottom  ol  blast-furnaces  in  which  iron  ore  is  reduced,  as  small  brilliant 
copper-colored  cubes,  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
infusible.  They  resist  the  action  of  acids,  but  are  oxidized  when  heated  with 
nitre.  Metallic  titanium  in  a  finely-divided  state  may  be  obtained  by  artificial 
means.  There  are  two  compounds  of  this  substance  with  oxygen ;  viz :  an 
oxide  and  an  acid :  very  little  is  known  respecting  the  former. 

The  equivalent  of  titanium  is  24.29  ;  its  smybol  is  Ti. 

Titanic  Acib,  TiOg. — ^Titanite,  or  titaniferous  iron  ore,  is  reduced  to  fine 
powder  and  fused  with  three  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash ;  the  product  is 
washed  with  water  to  remove  all  soluble  matter,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in 
strong  hydrochloric  acid.  On  dilution  with  water  and  boiling,  titanic  acid  is 
precipitated.  When  pure  the  acid  is  quite  white ;  it  is,  when  recently  pre- 
cipitated, soluble  in  acids,  but  the  solutions  are  decomposed  by  mere  boiling. 
Aftet  ignition  it  is  no  longer  soluble.  Titanic  acid,  on  the  whole,  very  much 
resembles  silica,  and  is  probably  ofien  overlooked  and  confounded  with  that 
substance  in  analytical  researches. 

BiCHLOBiBS  OF  TiTAHiUM. — This  is  a  colorless,  volatile  liquid,  resembling 
bichloride  of  tin ;  it  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  titanic 
acid  and  charcoal  at  a  high  temperature.    It  unites  very  violently  with  water. 

▲HTIMONT. 

This  important  metal  is  found  chiefly  in  the  state  of  sulphuret.  The  ore 
is  freed  by  fusion  from  earthy  impurities,  and  is  afterwards  decomposed  by  heat- 
ing with  metallic  iron  or  carbonate  of  potash,  which  retains  the  sulphur.  Anti- 
mony has  a  bluish-white  color  and  strong  lustre ;  it  is  extremely  brittle,  being 
reduced  to  powder  with  the  utmost  ease.  Its  specific  gravity  is  6.8 ;  it  melts 
at  a  temperature  just  short  of  redness,  and  boils  and  volatilizes  at  a  white-heat. 
This  metal  has  always^  distinct  crystalline,  platy  structure,  but  by  particular 
management  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals,  which  are  rhombohedral.  Anti- 
mony  is  not  oxidized  by  the  air  at  common  temperatures  -,  strongly  heated,  it 
burns  with  a  white  flame,  producing  oxide,  which  is  oilen  deposited  in  beau- 
tiful crystals.  It  is  dissolved  by  hot  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen and  production  of  chloride.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  antimonic  acid, 
which  is  insoluble  in  that  menstruum.  There  are  three  compounds  of  anti- 
mony and  oxygen ;  the  first  has  doubtful  basic  properties,  the  two  others  are 
acids. 

The  equivalent  of  antimony  is  129.04;  its  symbol  is  Sb  (stibium). 

Oxide  of  Antimont,  SbOg. — This  compound  may  be  prepared  by  several 
methods :  as  by  burning  metallic  antimony  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  red-hot 
crucible,  in  which  case  it  is  obtained  in  brilliant  crystals :  or  by  pouring  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  antimony  into  water,  and  digesting  the  resulting  precipitate 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  oxide  thus  produced  is  anhydrous; 
it  is  a  pale  bufi'colored  powder,  fusible  at  a  red-heat,  and  volatile  in  a  close 
vessel,  but  in  contact  with  air  it,  at  a  high  temperature,  absorbs  oxygen  and 
becomes  changed  to  antimonious  acid.  When  boiled  with  cream  of  tartar 
(acid  tartrate  of  potash),  it  is  dissolved,  and  the  solution  yields  on  evaporation 
crystals  of  tariaremeticy  which  is  almost  the  only  compound  of  oxide  of  anti- 
mony with  an  acid  which  bears  admixture  with  water  without  decomposition. 
An  impure  oxide  for  this  purpose  is  sometimes  prepared  by  carefully  roasting 
the  powdered  sulphuret  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  raising  the  heat  at 
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the  end  of  the  process,  so  as  to  fuse  the  product :  it  has  long  been  known 
under  the  name  of  gkus  of  antimony. 

Antimoitious  Acid,  Sb04.— This  is  the  ultimate  product  of  the  oxidation 
of  the  metal  by  heat  and  air;  it  is  a  grayish-white  powder,  infusible,  and 
destitute  of  volatility ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  except  when  re- 
cently precipitated.  It  combines  with  alkalis,  yielding  solutions  from  which 
acids  precipitate  the  hydrate ;  the  latter  reddens  litmus  paper. 

Aktimonic  Acid,  SbOg. — ^When  strong  nitric  acid  is  made  to  act  upon 
metallic  antimony,  the  metal  is  oxidized  to  its  highest  point,  and  antimonic 
acid  produced,  which  is  insoluble.  By  exposure  to  a  heat  short  of  redness,  !t 
is  rendered  anhydrous,  and  then  presents  the  appearance  of  a  pale  straw- 
colored  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  but  dissolving  in  alkalis,  with 
which  it  forms  definite  compounds.  These  latter,  when  in  solution,  are  de- 
composed by  acids,  a  white  hydrate  of  antimonic  acid  being  precipitated. 
Antimonic  acid  is  decomposed  by  a  red-heat,  yielding  antimonious  acid,  with 
loss  of  oxygen. 

Terchloridb  op  AirTincoHT;  Butter  op  Aktijcoitt;  SbClj. — This  sub- 
stance is  produced  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  on  sulphuret  of  antimony.  The  impure  and  highly 
acid  solution  thus  obtained  is  put  into  a  retort  and  distilled  until  each  drop 
of  the  condensed  product,  on  falling  into  the  aqueous  liquid  of  the  receiver, 
produces  a  copious  white  precipitate.  The  receiver  is  then  changed,  and  the 
distillation  continued.  Pure  chloride  of  antimony  passes  over,  and  solidifies 
on  cooling  to  a  white  and  highly  crystalline  mass,  from  which  the  air  requires 
to  be  carefully  excluded.  The  same  compound  is  formed  by  distilling  metallic 
antimony  in  powder  with  2^  times  its  weight  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Chlo- 
ride of  antimony  is  very  deliquescent;  it  dissolves  in  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  without  decomposition,  and  the  solution  poured  into  water  gives  rise  to 
a  white  bulky  precipitate,  which  afler  a  short  time  becomes  highly  crystalline, 
and  assumes  a  pale  fawn  color.  This  is  the  old  powder  of  AJgaroth;  it  is  a 
compound  of  chloride  and  oxide  of  antimony.  Alkaline  solutions  extract  the 
chlorine  and  leave  oxide  of  antimony.  Finely  powdered  antimony  thrown 
into  chlorine  gas,  inflames. 

A  chloride  of  antimony,  corresponding  to  antimonic  acid,  is  formed  by 
passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  over  gently  heated  metallic  antimony ;  a 
mixture  of  the  two  chlorides  results,  which  may  be  separated  by  distillation. 
The  pentacMoride  is  a  colorless  volatile  liquid,  which  forms  a  crystalline  com- 
pound with  a  small  portion  of  water,  but  is  decomposed  by  a  larger  quantity 
into  antimonic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

SuLPBURET  OP  AirTiHOirT ;  Crude  Antimont  ;  SbSg. — The  native  sulphu* 
ret  is  a  lead  gray,  brittle  substance,  having  a  radiated  crystalline  texture,  and 
is  easily  fusible.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  melting  together  antimony 
and  sulphur.  When  a  solution  of  tartar-emetic  is  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  a  brick-red  precipitate  falls,  which  is  the  same  substance  combined 
with  a  little  water.  If  the  precipitate  be  dried  and  gently  heated,  the  water 
may  be  expelled  without  other  change  of  color  than  a  little  darkening,  but  at 
a  higher  temperature  it  assumes  the  color  and  aspect  of  the  native  sulphuret. 
This  remarkable  change  probably  indicates  a  passage  from  the  amorphous  to 
the  crystalline  condition. 

When  powdered  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  it  is  dissolved,  oxide  of  antimony  and  sulphuret  of  potassium  being 
produced.  The  latter  unites  with  an  additional  quantity  of  sulphuret  of 
antimony  to  a  soluble  sulphur  salt,  in  which  the  sulphuret  of  potassium  is 
the  sulphur  base,  and  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  the  sulphur  add. 
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The  oxide  of  antimcmy  separates  in  small  crystals  from  the  boiling  solu^n 
when  the  latter  is  concentrated,  and  the  salphur  salt  dissolves  an  extra  pro- 
portion of  sulphuret  of  antimcmy,  which  it  again  deposits  on  cooUng  as  a  red 
amorphous  powder,  containing  a  small  admixture  of  oxide  of  antimony  and 
sulphuret  of  potassium.  This  is  the  herma  mmeraX  of  the  old  chemists.  Tho 
filtered  solution  mixed  with  an  acid  gives  a  salt  of  potash,  sulphuretted' 
hydrogen,  and  precipitated  sulphuret  of  an^mony.  Kermes  may  also  be 
made  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  5  parts  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  3  of  dry  car* 
bonate  of  soda,  bcnling  the  mass  in  80  parts  of  water,  and  filtering  while  hot; 
the  compound  separates  on  cooling. 

A  FmtaxkiJifihtirti  of  jifUtmonyj  SbSg,  formerly  called  tulpkur  auratum,  also 
exists;  it  is  a  sulphur  acid.  18  parts  finely  powdered  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
17  parts  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  13  parts  lime  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  and  3j> 
parts  sulphur,  are  boiled  for  some  hours  in  a  quantity  of  water ;  carbonate  of 
lime,  antimoniate  of  soda,  pentasulphuret  of  antimony,  and  sulphuret  of 
sodium  are  produced.  The  first  is  insoluble,  and  the  second  partially  so;  the 
two  last  named  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  unite  to  a  soluble  sulphur  salt,  which 
may  by  evaporation  be  obtained  in  beautiful  crystals.  A  solution  of  Ihis  sub- 
stance, mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  furnishes  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  pentasulphuret  of  antimony,  which  falls  as  a  golden 
yellow  fiooculent  precipitate.* 

A  compound  of  antimony  and  hydrogen  exists,  but  has  not  been  isolated ; 
when  zinc  is  put  into  a  solution  of  oxide  of  antimony,  and  sulphuric  acid 
added,  the  hydrogen  disengaged  holds  antimony  as  it  were  in  solution.  When 
the  gas  is  conducted  through  a  red- hot  glass  tube  of  narrow  dimensions,  or 
burned  with  a  limited  supply  of  air,  metallic  antimony  is  deposited. 

The  few  salts  of  antimony  soluble  in  water  are  amply  characterized  by 
the  orange  or  brick  red  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is 
soluble  in  solution  of  sulphuret  of  ammonium,  and  again  precipitated  by  an 
acid. 

Besides  its  application  to  medicine,  antimony  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
arts  of  life,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  with  lead  type^nutoL  This  alloy  expands  at 
the  moment  of  solidif}ring,  and  takes  an  exceedingly  sharp  impression  of  the 
mould.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  its  constituents  shrink  under  similar  circum- 
stances,  and  make  very  bad  castings.  Sulphuret  of  antimony  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  blue  signal  light,  used  at  sea.t 

TSLL17RIUK. 

This  metal,  or  semi-metal,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence ;  it  is  found  in  a  few 
scarce  minerals  in  association  with  silver,  lead,  and  bismuth,  apparently  re^ 
placing  sulphur,  and  is  most  easily  extracted  from  the  sulpho-telluret  of 
bismuth  of  Chemmitz,  in  Hungary.  The  finely-powdered  ore  is  mixed  with 
an  equal  weight  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  the  mixture  made  into  a  paste  with 

*  Mitscherlich,  Lehrbnch,  ii.  468. 

f  Blue  or  Bengal  light : — 

Dry  nitrate  of  potash 6  parts. 

Sulphur 2    " 

Sulphuret  of  antimony 1  part. 

All  ia  fine  powder,  and  intimately  mixed. 
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oil,  and  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  closely  covered  crucible.  Telluret  and  sul- 
phuret  of  sodium  are  produced,  and  metallic  bismuth  set  free.  The  fused 
mass  is  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  when 
the  sodium  and  sulphur  oxidize  to  caustic  soda  and  hyposulphiteof  soda,  while 
the  tellurium  separates  in  the  metallic  state.  Tellurium  has  the  color  and 
lustre  of  silver ;  by  fusion  and  slow  cooling  it  may  be  made  to  exhibit  the 
ibrm  of  rbombohedral  crystals  similar  to  those  of  antimony  and  arsenic.  It 
is  brittle,  and  a  comparatively  bad  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity ;  it  has  a 
density  of  6.26,  melts  at  a  little  below  a  red-heat,  and  volatilizes  at  a  higher 
temperature.  Tellurium  burns  when  heated  in  the  air,  and  is  oxidized  by 
nitric  acid.  Two  compounds  of  this  substance  with  oxygen  are  known, 
having  acid  properties;  they  much  resemble  the  acids  of  arsenic. 

The  equivalent  of  tellurium  is  64.14 ;  its  symbol  is  Te. 

TSI.L17ROU8  Acid,  TeOg. — ^This  is  obtained  by  burning  tellurium  in  the  air, 
or  by  heating  it  in  fine  powder  with  nitric  acid  of  1.25  specific  gravity ;  a  so- 
lution is  rapidly  formed,  from  which  white  anhydrous  octahedral  crystals  of 
tellurous  acid  are  deposited  on  standing.  The  acid  is  fusible  at  a  red-heat, 
and  slightly  volatile  at  a  higher  temperature;  it  is  but  feebly  soluble  in  water 
or  acids,  easily  dissolved  by  alkalis,  and  reduced  when  heated  with  carbon  or 
hydrogen.  A  hydrate  of  tellurous  acid  is  thrown  down  when  tellurite  of 
potash  is  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  nitric  acid ;  it  is  a  white  powder, 
soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  water,  and  reddens  litmus. 

Tellubic  Acid,  TeO,. — Equal  parts  of  tellurous  acid  and  carbonate  of 
soda  are  fused,  and  the  product  dissolved  in  water  ;  a  little  hydrate  of  soda  is 
added,  and  a  stream  of  chlorine  passed  through  the  solution.  The  liquid  is 
next  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  mixed  with  solution  of  chloride  of  barium, 
by  which  a  white  insoluble  precipitate  of  tellurate  of  baryta  is  thrown  down. 
This  is  washed  and  digested  with  a  quarter  of  its  weight  of  sulphi^ric  acid, 
diluted  with  water.  The  filtered  solution  gives,  on  evaporation  in  the  air, 
large  crystals  of  telluric  acid. 

Telluric  acid  is  freely,  although  slowly,  soluble  in  water ;  it  has  a  metallic 
taste,  and  reddens  litmus-paper.  When  the  crystals  are  strongly  heated,  they 
lose  water,  and  yield  anhydrous  acid^  which  is  then  insoluble  in  water,  and 
even  in  a  boiling  alkaline  liquid.  At  the  temperature  of  ignition,  telluric  acid 
loses  oxygen,  and  passes  into  tellurous  acid.  The  salts  of  the  alkalis  are 
soluble,  but  do  not  crystallize;  those  of  the  earths  are  nearly,  or  quite, 
insoluble. 

There  are  two  chlorides  of  tellurium,  and  also  a  hydruret,  which  closely  re- 
sembles sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

▲RSEiriC. 

Arsenic  is  sometimes  found  native ;  the  largest  proportion,  however,  is  de- 
rived from  the  roasting  of  natural  arseniurets  of  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt;  the 
operation  is  conducted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  the  volatile  products 
condensed  in  a  long  and  nearly  horizontal  chimney,  or  in  a  kind  of  tower  of 
brickwork,  divided  into  numerous  chambers.  The  crude  arsenious  acid  thus 
produced  is  purified  by  sublimation,  and  then  heated  with  charcoal  in  a  retort ; 
the  metal  is  reduced,  and  readily  sublimes. 

Arsenic  has  a  steel-gray  color,  and  high  metallic  lustre ;  it  is  crystalline  and 
very  brittle ;  it  tarnishes  in  the  air,  but  may  be  preserved  unchanged  in  pure 
water.  Its  density  is  5.7  to  5.9.  When  heated,  it  volatilizes  without  fusion, 
and,  if  air  be  present,  oxidizes  to  arsenious  acid.  The  vapor  has  the  odor 
dP  garlic.  This  substance  combines  with  metals  in  the  same  manner  as  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus,  which  it  resembles,  especially  the   latter,  in   many 
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respects.     With  oxygen  it  unites  in  two  proportions,  giving  rise  to  arsenious 
and  arsenic  acids.     There  is  no  basic  oxide  of  arsenic. 

The  equivalent  of  arsenic  is  75.21 ;  its  symbol  is  As. 

Arsxvious  Acni ;  Whits  Oxids  ov  Absbnic  ;  AsOg.— The  origin  of  this 
substance  is  mentioned  above.  It  is  commonly  met  with  in  the  fomr  of  a 
heavy,  white,  glassy-looking  substance,  with  smooth  conchoidal  fracture,  which 
has  evidently  undei^ne  fusion.  When  freshly  prepared,  it  is  oAen  transpap 
rent,  but  by  keeping  becomes  opaque,  at  die  same  time  slightly  diminishing  in 
density,  and  acquiring  a  greater  degree  of  solubility  in  water.  100  parts  of 
that  liquid  dissolve,  at  212°,  about  11.5  parts  of  the  opaque  variety;  the 
largest  portion  separates,  however,  on  cooling,  leaving  about  3  parts  dissolved ; 
the  solution  feebly  reddens  litmus.  Cold  water,  agitated  with  powdered 
arsenious  acid,  takes  up  a  still  smaller  quantity.  Alkalis  dissolve  this  substance 
freely,  forming  arsenites,  which  do  not  crystallize ;  it  is  also  easily  soluble  in 
hot  hydrochloric  acid.  The  vapor  of  arsenious  acid  is  colorless  and  inodor- 
ous ;  it  crystallizes  on  solidifying  in  brilliant  transparent  octahedrons,  which 
are  very  characteristic.  The  acid  itself  has  a  feeble  sweetish  and  astringent 
taste,  and  is  a  most  fearful  poison.* 

AitSBiric  Acid,  AsOg. — Powdered  arsenious  acid  is  dissolved  in  hot  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  and  peroxidized  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  the  latter  being 
added  as  long  as  red  vapors  are  produced;  the  whole  is  then  cautiously 
evaporated  to  complete  dryness.  The  acid  thus  produced  is  white  and  an- 
hydrous. Put  into  water,  it  slowly  but  completely  dissolves,  giving  a  highly 
acid  solution,  which,  on  being  evaporated  to  a  S3rrupy  consistence,  deposits, 
after  a  time,  hydrated  crystals  of  arsenic  acid.  When  strongly  heated,  it  is 
decomposed  into  arsenious  acid  and  oxygen  gas. 

This  substance  is  a  very  powerful  acid,  comparable  with  the  phosphoric, 
which  it  resembles  in  the  closest  manner,  forming  salts  strictly  isomorphons 
with  the  corresponding  phosphates;  it  is  also  tribasic.  An  arseniate  of  soda, 
2NaO,HO,A80g4-24HO,  indistinguishable  in  appearance  from  common  phos- 
phate of  soda,  may  be  prepared  by  adding  the  carbonate  to  a  solution  of 
arsenic  acid,  until  an  alkaline  reaction  is  apparent,  and  then  evaporating. 
This  salt  also  crystallizes  with  14  equivalents  of  water.  Another  arseniate, 
3NaO,As05+24HO,  is  produced  when  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess  is  fused 
with  arsenic  acid,  or  when  the  preceding  salt  is  mixed  with  caustic  soda.  A 
third,  NaO,2HO,As05+2HO,  is  made  by  substituting  an  excess  of  arsenic 
acid  for  the  solution  of  alkali.  The  alkaline  arseniates  which  contain  basic 
water  lose  the  latter  at  a  red-heat,  but,  unlike  the  phosphates,  recover  it  when 
again  dissolved.!  The  salts  of  the  alkalis  are  soluble  in  water ;  those  of  the 
earths  and  other  metallic  oxides  are  insoluble,  but  are  dissolved  by  acids.  The 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver  is  highly  characteristic  of  arsenic  acid ;  it  is 
reddish-brown. 

*  The  best  antidote  for  arsenious  acid  is  the  hydrate  of  the  red  oxide  of  iron.  In  its 
recently  precipitated  gelatinous  condition,  it  is  most  active.  It  acts  by  forming  an 
insoluble  arseniate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  ;  for  the  peroxide  is  reduced  to  protoxide 
bv  losin^r  oxygen,  which,  passing  to  the  arsenious  acid,  forms  arsenic  acid.  Thi» 
change  is  represented  by  the  following  formula, 

2  FcaO,  and  AsO,  =  4  FeO+AsO,. 

The  hydrate  is  incapable  of  decomposiuff  the  arsenites.  The  red  oxide,  to  act  as  an 
antidote  to  the  arsenical  salts,  requires  to  oe  combined  with  an  acid,  which  may  sepa- 
rate the  base,  and  then  the  arsenious  acid  and  red  oxide  react  on  each  other  as  above. 
The  acetate  of  the  red  oxide  is  the  salt  used. 

Magnesia  has  also  been  recommended.  In  the  state  of  recently  precipitated  hydrate, 
it  acts  on  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  with  nearly  the  same  rapidity  as  the  hydrate^ 
peroxide  of  iron.    In  the  condition  usually  found  in  the  shops,  it  cannot  be  dependecr 
on  with  the  same  certainty,  having  been  too  highly  calcined. — R.  B. 

t  Graham^  Elements,  p.  435. 
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Three  Sulfhubets  or  Absekic  are  known.  Realgar,  AsS,,  occurs  native; 
it  is  formed  artificially,  by  heating  arsenic  or  arsenious  acid  with  a  minimam 
of  sulphur.  It  is  a  red^  fusible,  and  volatile  substance,  employed  by  the  pyro- 
technist in  making  white-fire.  Orpvnienty  AsSg,  which  is  also  a  natural  product 
of  the  mineral  kingdom^  is  made  by  fusing  arsenious  acid  with  excess  of  sul- 
phur, or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  acid  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It 
it  a  golden^yellow,  crystalline  substance,  fusible  and  volatile  by  heat.  Two 
higher  sulphurets  are  also  described,  AsS^,  corresponding  to  arsenic  acid,  and 
AsSg;  the  former  is  produced  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  transmitted 
through  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid.  It  is  a  yellow,  fusible  substance,  capable 
of  sublimation.  Realgar,  orpiment,  and  pentasulphuret  of  arsenic  axe  sulphur- 
acids. 

Arsenic  unites  with  chlorine,  iodine,  &c.  The  terchhride^  -^sClg,  is  formed 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  arsenic,  and  6  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate ; 
it  is  a  colorless,  volatile  liquid,  decomposed  by  water  into  arsenious  and 
hydrochloric  acids.  The  same  substance  is  produced,  with  disengagement  of 
heat  and  light,  when  powdered  arsenic  is  thrown  into  chlorine  gas.  The 
iodide^  Asl^,  is  formed  by  heating  metallic  arsenic  with  iodine ;  it  is  a  deep- 
led  crystalline  substance,  capable  of  sublimation.  The  bromide  and  Jluonde 
are  both  liquid. 

Arsenic  also  combines  with  hydrogen,  forming  a  gaseous  compound,  AsHg, 
the  analogue  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  obtained  pure  by  the  action  of 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  on  an  alloy  of  equal  parts  zinc  and  arsenic,  and  is 
produced  in  greater  or  less  proportion  whenever  hydrogen  is  set  free  in  con- 
tact with  arsenious  acid.  Arseniuretted  hydrogen  is  a  colorless  gas,  of  2.695 
specific  gravity,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  having  the  smell  of  garlic.  It 
burns  when  kindled  with  a  blue  ilame,  generating  arsenious  acid.  It  is  also 
decomposed  by  transmission  through  a  red-hot  tube.  Many  metallic  solutions 
are  precipitated  by  this  substance.  It  is,  when  inhaled,  exceedingly  poison- 
ous, even  in  very  minute  quantity. 


Arsenious  acid  is  distinguished  by  characters  which  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  water,  occasions 
no  precipitate,  or  merely  a  faint  cloud;  but  if  a  little  alkali,  as  a  drop  of  am- 
monia, be  added,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  arsenite  of  silver  immediately  falls. 
The  precipitate  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia ;  that  substance 
must,  therefore,  be  added  with  great  caution. 

Sulphate  of  copper  gives  no  precipitate  with  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  until 
the  addition  has  been  made  of  a  little  alkali,  when  a  brilliant,  yellow-green 
precipitate  (Scheele's  green)  falls,  which  also  is  very  soluble  in  excess  of  am- 
monia. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  into  a  solu- 
tion of  arsenious  acid,  to  which  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  have  been 
added,  occasions  the  production  of  a  copious, 
Inrigbt  yellow  precipitate  of  orpiment,  which 
is  dissolved  with  facility  by  ammonia,  and 
re-precipitated  by  acids. 

Solid  arsenious  acid,  heated  by  the  blow- 
pipe in  a  narrow  glass  tube  with  small  frag- 
ments of  dry  charcoal,  affords  a  sublimate  of 
metallic  arsenic  in  the  shape  of  a  brilliant 
steel-gray  metallic  ring.  A  portion  of  this, 
detached  by  the  point  of  a  knife  and  heated 
in  a  second  glass  tube,  witli  access  of  air, 
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yields,  in  its  turn,  a  sublimate  of  colorless,  transparent,  octahedral  crystals 
of  arsenious  acid.     (Fig.  149,  nuign^d,') 

All  these  experiments,  which  jamtly  give  demonstrative  proof  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  substance  in  question,  may  be  performed,  with  perfect  precision 
and  certainQr,  upon  exceedingly  small  quantities  of  material. 

The  detection  of  arsenious  acid  in  complex  mixtures  containing  organic 
matter  and  common  salt,  as  beer,  gruel,  soup,  &c,  or  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
stomach  in  cases  of  poisoning,  is  a  very  far  more  difficult  problem,  but  one 
which  is,  unfortunately,  oAen  required  to  be  solved.  These  organic  matters 
interfere  completely  with  the  liquid  tests,  and  render  their  indications  worth- 
less. Sometimes  the  difficulty  may  be  eluded  by  a  diligent  search  in  the 
suspected  liquid,  and  in  the  vessel  containing  it,  for  fragments  or  powder  of 
solid  arsenious  acid,  which  from  the  small  degree  of  solubility  and  high  den- 
sity of  the  substance,  often  escape  solution.  If  anything  of  the 
Fig.  150.  kind  be  found,  it  may"  be  washed  by  decantation  with  a  little 
cold  water,  dried,  and  then  reduced  with  charcoal.  For  the 
latter  purpose,  a  small  glass  tube  is  taken,  having  the  figure 
represented  in  the  margin ;  white  German  glass,  free  from  lead, 
is  to  be  preferred.  The  arsenious  acid,  or  what  is  suspected  to 
be  such,  is  dropped  to  the  bottom,  and  covered  with  splinters  or 
little  fragments  of  charcoal,  the  tube  being  filled  to  the  shoulder. 
The  whole  is  gently  heated,  to  expel  any  moisture  that  may  be 
-  present  in  the  charcoal,  and  the  deposited  water  wiped  from 
the  interior  of  the  tube  with  bibulous  paper.  The  narrow  part 
of  the  tube  containing  the  charcoal,  from  a  to  6,  is  now  heated 
by  the  blow  pipe  fiame ;  when  red-hot,  the  tube  is  inclined,  so 
that  the  bottom  also  may  become  heated.  The  arsenious  acid, 
if  present,  is  vaporized,  and  reduced  by  the  charcoal,  and  a  ring 
of  metallic  arsenic  deposited  on  the  cool  part  of  the  tube.  To 
complete  the  experiment,  the  tube  may  be  melted  at  a  by  the 
I  point  of  the  flame,  drawn  ofij  and  closed,  and  the  arsenic  ox- 
idized to  arsenious  acid,  by  chasing  it  up  and  down  by  the  heat 
of  a  small  spirit  lamp.  A  little  water  may  afterwards  be  in- 
troduced, and  boiled  in  the  tube,  by  which  the  arsenious  eusid 
will  be  dissolved,  and  to  this  solution  the  tests  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  ammo- 
nia, sulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  may  be 
applied. 

When  the  search  for  solid  arsenious  acid  fails,  the  liquid  itself  must  be 
examined;  a  tolerably  limpid  solution  must  be  obtained,  from  which  the 
arsenic  may  be  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  orpiment 
collected,  and  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  It  is  in  the  first  part  of  this 
operation  that  the  chief  difficulty  is  found ;  such  organic  mixtures  refuse  to 
filter,  or  filter  so  slowly  as  to  render  some  method  of  acceleration  indispensable. 
Boiling  with  a  little  caustic  potash  or  acetic  acid  will  sometimes  eflect  this  object. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  a  plan,  which  has  been  found  successful  in  a 
variety  of  cases,  in  which  a  very  small  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  had  been 
purposely  added  to  an  organic  mixture.  Oil  of  vitriol,  itself  perfectly  free 
from  arsenic,  is  mixed  with  the  suspected  liquid,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a 
measured  ounce  to  a  pint,  having  been  previously  diluted  with  a  little  water, 
and  the  whole  is  boiled  in  a  flask  for  half  an  hour,  or  until  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  solid  and  liquid  matter  becomes  manifest.  The  acid  converts  any 
starch  that  may  be  present  into  dextrine  and  sugar ;  it  coagulates  completely 
albuminous  substances,  and  caseine,  in  the  case  of  milk,  and  brings  the 
whole  in  a  very  short  time  into  a  state  in  which  filtration  is  both  easy  and 
rapid.     Through  the  filtered  solution,  when  cold,  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
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hydrogen  is  transmitted,  and  the  liquid  is  warmed,  to  facilitate  the  deposition 
of  the  sulphuret,  which  falls  in  combination  with  a  large  quantity  of  organic 
matter,  which  of\en  communicates  to  it  a  dirty  color.  This  is  collected  upon 
a  small  filter,  and  washed.  IS  is  next  transferred  to  a  capsule,  and  heated 
with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  by  which  the  organic  impu- 
rities are  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  and  the  arsenic  oxidized  to  arsenic 
acid.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  soluble  part  taken  up  by 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  the  solution  saturated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  after  some  time,  a  sulphuret  again  precipitates.  The  liquid  is 
warmed,  and  the  precipitate  washed  by  decantation,  and  dried.  It  is  then 
mixed  with  hUukfiux^  and  heated  in  a  small  glass  tube,  similar  to  that  already 
described,  with  similar  precautions;  a  ring  of  reduced  arsenic  is  obtained, 
which  may  be  oxidized  to  arsenious  acid,  and  further  examined.  The  black- 
flux  is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  charcoal,  obtained  by  calcining 
cream  of  tartar  in  a  close  crucible ;  the  alkali  is  the  effective  agent  in  the 
reduction,  the  charcoal  serving  the  purpose  of  preventing  subsequent  oxida- 
tion. A  mixture  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  and  charcoal  may  be  sub- 
stituted with  advantage  for  the  common  black*fiux,  as  it  is  less  hygroscopic* 

Other  methods  of  proceeding,  different  in  principle  from  the  foregoing, 
have  been  proposed,  as  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Marsh,  which  is  exceedingly 
delicate.  The  suspected  liquid  is  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  placed 
in  contact  with  metallic  zinc ;  the  hydrogen  reduces  and  dissolves  the  arsenic, 
if  any  be  present  The  gas  is  burned  at  a  jet,  and  a  piece  of  glass  or  porce- 
lain held  in  the  flame,  when  any  admixture  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  is  at 
once  known  by  the  production  of  a  brilliant  black  metallic  spot  of  reduced 
arsenic  on  the  porcelain. 

A  convenient  form  of  instrument  for  the  purpose 
is  that  shown  in  the  drawing ;  it  consists  of  a  bent 
tube,  having  two  bulbs  blown  upon  it,  fitted  with  a 
stop-cock  and  narrow  jet.  Slips  of  zinc  are  put  into 
the  lower  bulb,  which  is  afterwards  filled  with  the 
liquid  to  be  examined.  On  replacing  the  stop-cock, 
closed,  the  gas  collects  and  forces  the  fluid  into  the 
upper  bulb,  which  then  acts  by  its  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure and  expels  the  gas  through  the  jet  so  soon  as  the 
stop-cock  is  opened.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
common  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  often  contain  traces 
of  arsenicf 

A  slip  of  copper  foil  boiled  in  the  poisoned  liquid, 
previously  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  with- 
draws the  arsenic  and  becomes  covered  with  a  white 
alloy.  By  heating  the  metal  in  a  glass  tube,  the 
arsenic  is  expelled,  and  oxidized  to  arsenious  acid. 
This  test  is  said  to  answer  well  in  practice. 

*See  a  paper  by  the  anthor  on  the  detection  of  arensic,  Pharmaceutical  Joarnal, 
i.  614.  '  ' 

t  Where  the  amount  of  arsenic  present  is  small,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  effects  of  heat,  and  cause  the  gas  to  pass  slowly  through  a  red  hot  tube  until 
all  the  zinc  is  dissolved.  The  reduced  arsenic  will  be  deposited  on  the  cool  part  of 
the  tube  just  beyond  the  heated  portion.  In  all  cases  of  using  the  above  test,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  the  zinc  and  acid  by  trial,  previous  to  addition  of 
the  suspected  liquid. — ^R.  a. 

25 
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SECTION  VI. 

METALS  WHOSE  OXIDES  ARE  REDUCED  BY  HEAT. 


SILVER. 

SiLYER  is  found  in  the  metallic  state,  in  union  with  sulphur,  and  also  as 
diloride  and  bromide.  Among  the  principal  silver  mines  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  the  Hartz  mountains  in  Germany,  of  Kongsberg  in  Norway,  and, 
more  particularly,  of  the  Andes  in  both  North  and  South  America. 

The  greater  part  of  the  silver  of  commerce  is  extracted  from  ores  so  poor 
as  to  render  any  process  of  smelting  or  fusion  inapplicable,  even  where  fuel 
could  be  obtained,  and  this  is  oAen  difficult  to  be  procured.  Recourse, 
therefore,  is  had  to  another  method,  that  of  amalgamationt  founded  on  the  easy 
solubility  of  silver  and  many  other  metals  in  metallic  mercury. 

The  amalgamation-process,  as  conducted  in  Saxony,  differs  somewhat  from 
that  in  use  in  America.  The  ore  is  crushed  to  powder,  mixed  witli  a 
quantity  of  common  salt,  and  roasted  at  a  low  red  heat  in  a  suitable  furnace, 
by  which  treatment  any  sulphuret  of  silver  it  may  contain  is  converted  into 
chloride.  The  mixture  of  earthy  matter,  oxides  of  iron,  copper,  soluble  salts, 
chloride  of  silver,  and  metallic  silver,  is  siAed  and  put  into  large  barrels, 
made  to  revolve  on  axes,  with  a  quantity  of  water  and  scraps  of  iron,  and  the 
whole  agitated  together  for  some  time,  during  which  the  iron  reduces  the 
chloride  of  silver  to  the  state  of  metal.  A  certain  proportion  of  mercury  is 
then  introduced,  and  the  agitation  repeated ;  the  mercury  dissolves  out  the 
silver,  together  with  gold,  if  there  be  any,  metallic  copper,  and  other  sul> 
stances,  forming  a  fluid  amalgam  easily  separable  from  the  thin  mud  of 
earthy  matter  by  subsidence  and  washing.  This  amalgam  is  strained 
through  strong  linen  cloth,  and  the  solid  portion  exposed  to  heat  in  a  kind  of 
retort,  by  which  the  remaining  mercury  is  volatilized  and  the  silver  left  be- 
hind in  an  impure  condition. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  silver  is  obtained  from  argentiferous  galena;  in 
fact,  almost  every  specimen  of  native  sulphuret  of  lead  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain traces  of  this  metal.  When  the  proportion  rises  to  a  certain  amount  it 
becomes  worth  extracting.  The  ore  is  reduced  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
whole  of  the  silver  remaining  with  the  lead ;  the  latter  is  then  re-melted  in  a 
large  vessel,  and  allowed  slowly  to  cool  until  solidification  commences. 
The  portion  which  first  crystallizes  is  nearly  pure  lead,  the  alloy  with  silver 
being  more  Jwible  than  had  itself;  by  particular  management  this  is  drained 
away,  and  is  found  to  contain  nearly  the  whole  of  the  silver.  This  rich 
mass  is  next  exposed  to  a  redheat  on  the  shallow  hearth  of  a  furnace,  while 
a  stream  of  air  is  allowed  to  impinge  upon  its  surface  ;  oxidation  takes  place 
with  great  rapidity,  the  fused  oxide  or  litharge  being  constantly  swept  from 
the  metal  by  the  blast.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  lead  has  been  thus 
removed,  the  residue  is  transferred  to  a  cupel  or  shallow  dish  made  of  bone- 
ashes,  and  again  heated ;  the  last  of  the  lead  is  now  oxidized,  and  the  oxide 
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sinks  in  a  melted  state  into  the  porous  vessel,  while  the  silver,  almost  chemi- 
cally pure,  and  exhibiting  a  brilliant  surface,  remains  behind. 

Pure  silver  may  be  easily  obtained.  The  metal  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid; 
if  it  contain  copper,  the  solution  will  have  a  blue  tint ;  gold  will  remain  un- 
dissolved as  a  black  powder.  The  solution  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid 
or  with  common  salt,  and  the  white,  insoluble  curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of 
silver  washed  and  dried.  This  is  then  mixed  with  about  twice  its  weight 
of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  mixture,  placed  in  an  earthen  cru- 
cible, gradually  raised  to  a  temperature  approaching  whiteness,  during  which 
the  carbonate  of  soda  and  the  chloride  react  upon  each  other,  carbonic  acid 
and  oxygen  escape,  while  metallic  silver  and  chloride  of  sodium  result ;  the 
former  fuses  into  a  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  and  is  easily  detached. 

Pure  silver  has  a  most  perfect  white  color  and  a  high  degree  of  lustre;  it 
is  exceedingly  malleable  and  ductile,  and  is  probably  the  best  conductor  both 
of  heat  and  electricity  known.  Its  specific  gravity  is  10.5.  In  hardness  it 
lies  between  gold  and  oopper.  It  melts  at  a  bright  red-heat,  about  1873°  F., 
according  to  the  observatious  of  Mr.  Daniell.  Silver  is  unalterable  by  air  and 
moisture ;  it  refuses  to  oxidize  at  any  temperature,  but  possesses  the  extraor- 
dinary faculty,  already  noticed  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  work,  of  absorbing 
many  times  its  volume  of  oxygen  when  strongly  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of 
that  gas,  or  in  common  air.  This  oxygen  is  again  disengaged  at  the  mo- 
ment of  solidification,  and  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  arborescent  appearance 
oAen  remarked  on  the  surface  of  masses  or  buttons  of  pure  silver.  The  ad- 
dition of  2  per  cent  of  copper  is  sufficient  to  prevent  this  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen. Silver  oxidizes  when  heated  with  fusible  siliceous  matter,  as  glass, 
which  it  stains  yellow  or  orange,  from  the  formation  of  a  silicate.  It  is  little 
attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  boiling  oil  of  vitriol  converts  it  into  sulphate 
with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid ;  and  nitric  acid,  even  dilute  and  in  the 
cold,  dissolves  it  readily.  The  tarnishing  of  surfaces  of  silver  exposed  to  the 
air  is  due  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  metal  having  a  strong  attraction  ibr 
sulphur.  There  are  three  oxides  of  silver,  one  of  which  is  a  powerful  base 
isomorphouB  with  potash,  soda,  and  oxide  of  ammonium. 

The  equivalent  of  silver  is  108  ;  its  symbol  is  Ag  (argentum). 

SuBOZiSB  OF  SiLVSB,  AgjO. — ^When  dry  citrate  of  silver  is  heated  to  212° 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  it  loses  oxygen  and  becomes  dark  brown.  The 
product,  dissolved  in  water,  gives  a  dark  colored  solution  containing  free  citric 
acid  and  citrate  of  the  suboxide  of  silver.  The  suboxide  is  then  precipitated 
by  potash.  It  is  a  black  powder,  very  easily  decomposed,  and  soluble  in 
ammonia.  The  solution  of  citrate  is  rendered  colorless  by  heat,  being  re- 
solved into  a  salt  of  the  protoxide  and  metallic  silver. 

Pbotoxide  of  Silver,  AgO. — Caustic  potash  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  throws  down  a  pale  brown  precipitate,  which  consists  of  protoxide 
of  silver.  It  is  very  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  is  dissolved  also  to  a  small  ex- 
tent by  pure  water;  the  solution  is  alkaline.  Recently  precipitated  chloride 
of  silver  boiled  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  specific  gravity  1.25  is  con- 
verted, according  to  the  observation  of  Dr.  Gregory,  into  oxide  of  silver,  which 
in  this  case  is  black  and  very  dense.  The  protoxide  of  silver  neutralizes 
acids  completely,  and  forms  for  the  most  part  colorless  salts.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  a  redheat,  with  extrication  of  oxygen,  spongy  metallic  silver  being 
led ;  the  sun's  rays  also  efi*ect  its  decomposition  to  a  small  extent 

PxROXiSB  OF  Silver. — This  is  a  black  crystalline  substance  which  forms 
upon  the  positive  electrode  of  a  voltaic  arrangement  employed  to  decompose 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  reduced  by  heat,  evolves  chlorine  when 
acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid,  explodes  when  mixed  with  phosphorus  and 
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struck,  and  decomposes  solution  of  ammonia  with  great  energy  and  rapid  dis- 
engagement of  nitrogen  gas. 

NiTBATB  OF  SiiYBR,  AgOjNOg. — The  nitrate  is  prepared  by  directly  dis- 
solving silver  in  nitric  acid  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  or  until 
it  is  strong  enough  to  crystallize  on  cooling.  The  crystals  are  colorless,  trans- 
parent, anhydrous  tables,  soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  cold,  and  in  half  that 
quantity  of  boiling  water ;  they  also  dissolve  in  alcohol.  They  fuse  when 
heated  like  those  of  nitre,  and  at  a  h^ber  temperature  suffer  decomposition; 
the  lunar  caustic  of  the  surgeon  is  nitrate  of  silver  which  has  been  melted 
and  poured  into  a  cylindrical  mould.  The  salt  blackens  when  exposed  to 
light,  more  particularly  if  organic  matters  of  any  kind  be  present,  and  is 
frequently  employed  to  communicate  a  dark  stain  to  the  hair ;  it  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  "  indelible"  ink  used  for  marking  linen.  The  black 
stain  has  been  thought  to  be  metallic  silver ;  it  may  possibly  be  suboxide. 
Pure  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  prepared  from  the  metal  alloyed  with  copper ; 
the  alloy  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  mixed  nitrates  cautiously  heated  to  fusion.  A  small  portion  of  the 
melted  mass  is  removed  from  time  to  time  for  examination ;  it  is  dissolved  in 
water,  filtered,  and  ammonia  added  to  it  in  excess.  While  any  coppeT'Salt 
remains  midecomposed,  the  liquid  will  be  blue,  but  when  that  no  longer 
happens,  the  nitrate  may  be  suffered  to  cool,  dissolved  in  water,  and  filtered 
from  the  insoluble  black  oxide  of  copper. 

Sulphate  of  Silyxb,  AgO,S03. — ^The  sulphate  may  be  prepared  by  boiling 
together  oil  of  vitriol  and  metallic  silver,  or  by^  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver 
by  an  alkaline  sulphate.  It  dissolves  in  88  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  sepa- 
rates in  great  measure  in  a  crystalline  form  on  cooling,  having  but  a  feeble 
degree  of  solubility  at  a  low  temperature.  It  forms  a  crystallizable  compound 
with  ammonia,  frke\y  soluble  in  water,  containing  AgO,S03+2NH3. 

Bypomlphate  of  Siiver^  AgO,S20^2HO,  is  a  soluble  crystallizable  salt, 
permanent  in  the  air.  The  hyposulphite  is  insoluble,  white,  and  very  prone  to 
decomposition ;  it  combines  with  the  alkaline  hyposulphites,  forming  soluble 
compounds  distinguished  by  an  intensely  sweet  taste.  The  alkaline  hypo- 
sulphites dissolve  both  oxide  and  chloride  of  silver,  and  give  rise  to  similar 
salts,  an  oxide  or  chloride  of  the  alkaline  metal  being  at  the  same  time  formed. 
Carbonate  of  silver  is  a  white  insoluble  substance  obtained  by  mixing  solutions 
of  nitrate  of  silver  and  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  blackened  and  decomposed 
by  boiling. 

Chlobide  of  Silver,  AgCL — ^This  substance  is  almost  invariably  produced 
when  a  soluble  salt  of  silver  and  a  soluble  chloride  are  mixed.  It  falls  as  a 
white  curdy  precipitate,  quite  insoluble  in  water  and  nitric  acid,  and  but 
slightly  dissolved  by  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  an  alkaline  chlo- 
ride. When  heated  it  melts,  and  on  cooling  becomes  a  grayish  crystalline 
mass,  which  cuts  like  horn  j  it  is  found  native  in  this  condition,  constituting 
the  horn-silver  of  the  mineralogist  Chloride  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  light 
both  in  a  dry  and  wet  state,  very  slowly  if  pure,  and  quickly  if  organic  matter 
be  present :  it  is  reduced  also  when  put  into  water  with  metallic  zinc  or  iron. 
It  is  soluble  with  great  ease  in  ammonia  and  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. In  practical  analysis  the  proportion  of  chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid  in 
a  compound  is  always  estimated  by  precipitation  by  solution  of  silver.  The 
liquid  is  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  added  ; 
the  chloride  is  collected  on  a  filter  or  by  subsidence,  washed,  dried,  and  fused  ^ 
100  parts  correspond  to  24.69  of  chlorine,  or  25.46  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Iodide  of  Silver,  Agl. — The  iodide,  is  a  pale  yellow  insoluble  precipitate 
produced  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  iodide  of  potassium  j  it  is  insoluble  or 
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nearly  so  in  ammonia,  and  forms  an  exception  to  the  silver-salts  in  general  in. 
this  respect.     The  bromide  of  silver  very  closely  resembles  the  chloride. 

SuLPHURST  Gg  SiLVEB,  AgS. — Thls  is  a  aofty  gray,  and  somewhat  mallea- 
ble substance,  found  native  in  a  crystallized  state,  and  easily  produced  by 
melting  tc^ether  its  constituents,  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  silver  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  a  strong  sulphur-base,  and  combines  with  the 
sulphurets  of  antimony  and  arsenic:  examples  of  such  compounds  are  ibund 
in  the  beautiful  minerals  dark  and  light  red  silver  ore. 

AMxoirivaxT  o?  Silver;  6srtholi.et'8  Fuuhitatihg  Silver. — ^When 
precipitated  oxide  of  silver  is  digested  in  ammonia,  a  black  substance  is  pro- 
duced, possessing  exceedingly  dangerous  explosive  properties.  It  explodes 
while  moist  when  rubbed  with  a  hard  body,  but  when  dry  the  touch  of  a 
feather  is  sufficient.  The  ammonia  retains  some  of  this  substance  in  solution, 
and  deposits  it  in  small  crystals  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  A  similar  com- 
pound containing  oxide  of  gold  exists.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  reason 
why  these  bodies  are  subject  to  such  violent  and  sudden  decomposition  by  the 
shglitest  cause,  on  the  supposition  that  they  contain  an  oxide  of  an  easily  re- 
ducible metal  and  ammonia ;  the  attraction  between  the  two  constituents  of 
the  substance  is  very  feeble,  while  that  between  the  oxygen  of  the  one  and 
the  hydrogen  of  the  other  is  very  powerful.  The  explosion  is  caused  by  the 
sudden  evolution  of  nitrogen  gas  and  vapor  of  water,  the  metal  being  set  free. 


A  soluble  salt  of  silver  is  perfectly  characterized  by  the  white  curdy  pre- 
cipitate of  chloride  of  silver,  darkening  by  exposure  to  light,  and  insoluble  in 
hot  nitric  acid,  which  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  any  soluble  chloride. 
Lead  is  the  only  metal  which  can  be  confounded  with  it  in  this  respect,  but 
chloride  of  lead  is  soluble  to  a  great  extent  in  boiling  water,  and  is  deposited 
in  brilliant  acicular  crystals  when  the  solution  cools.  Solutions  of  silver  are 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  iron,  copper,  mercury,  and  other  metals. 


The  economical  uses  of  silver  are  many :  it  is  admirable  for  culinary  and 
other  similar  purposes,  not  being  attacked  in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  of 
the  substances  usdd  for  food.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  these  cases  to  di- 
minish the  softness  of  the  metal  by  a  small  addition  of  copper.  The  standard 
silver  of  England  contains  222  parts  of  silver  and  18  parts  of  copper. 

GOLD. 

Gold,  in  small  quantities,  is  a  very  widely-diffused  metal  j  traces  are  con- 
stantly found  in  the  iron  pyrites  of  the  more  ancient  rocks.  It  is  always  met 
with  in  the  metallic  state,  sometimes  beautifully  crystallized  in  the  cubic  form, 
associated  with  quartz,  oxide  of  iron,  and  other  substances,  in  regular  mineral 
veins.  The  sands  of  various  rivers  have  long  furnished  gold  derived  from 
this  source,  and  separable  by  a  simple  process  of  washing;  such  is  the  gold- 
dust  of  commerce.  When  a  veinstone  is  wrought  for  gold,  it  is  stamped  to 
powder,  and  shaken  in  a  suitable  apparatus  with  water  and  mercury;  an 
amalgam  is  formed,  which  is  aAerwards  separated  from  the  mixture  and  de-  ' 
composed  by  distillation. 

The  pure  metal  is  obtained  by  sdlution  in  nitro- hydrochloric  aqid  and  pre- 
cipitation by  a  salt  of  protoxide  of  iron,  which,  by  undergoing  peroxidation, 
reduces  the  gold.  The  latter  falls  as  a  brown  powder,  which  acquires  the 
metallic  lustre  by  friction. 

25* 
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Grold  is  a  soil  metal,  Iiaving  a  beautifal  yellow  color.  It  surpasses  all  other 
metals  ia  malleability,  the  thinnest  gold-leaf  not  exceeding,  it  is  said, 
"oHJiiifTi^^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  while  the  gilding  on  the  silver  wire  used 
la  the  manu&cture  of  gold-lace  is  still  thinner.  It  may  also  be  drawn  into 
very  fine  wire.  Grold  has  a  density  of  1 9.5 ;  it  melts  at  a  temperature  a  little 
above  the  fusing-point  of  silver.  Neither  air  nor  water  affect  it  in  the  least 
at  any  temperature ;  the  ordinary  acids  jfail  to  attack  it,  singly.  A  mixture  of 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  dissolves  gold,  however,  with  ease,  the  active 
agent  being  the  liberated  chlorine.  Gold  forms  two  compounds  with  oxygen, 
and  two  corresponding  compounds  with  chlorine,  iodine,  sulphur,  &c.  Both 
oxides  refuse  to  unite  with  acids. 

The  equivalent  of  gold  is  99.44.     Its  symbol  is  Au  (aurum). 

Suboxide  of  Gold,  AujO. — The  suboxide  is  produced  when  caustic  potash 
in  solution  is  poured  upon  the  subchloride.  It  is  a  green  powder,  partly 
soluble  in  the  alkaline  liquid ;  the  solution  rapidly  decomposes  into  metallic 
gold,  which  subsides,  and  into  peroxide,  which  remains  dissolved. 

Peroxide  of  Gold  ;  Au&ic  Acid  ;  AujOg. — ^When  magnesia  is  added  to 
the  perchloride  of  gold,  and  the  sparingly  soluble  aurate  of  that  base  well 
washed  and  digested  with  nitric  acid,  the  peroxide  is  left  as  an  insoluble 
reddish-yellow  powder,  which,  when  dry,  becomes  chestnut>brown..  It  is 
easily  reduced  by  heat,  and  also  by  mere  exposure  to  light ;  it  is  slightly 
soluble  in  strong  acids,  but  forms  with  them  no  definite  compounds*  Alkalis 
dissolve  it  freely;  indeed  the  acid  properties  of  this  substance  are  very 
strongly  marked ;  it  partially  decomposes  a  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium 
when  boiled  with  that  liquid,  potash  being  produced.  When  digested  with 
ammonia,  it  furnishes  fulminating  gold. 

Subchloride  of  Gold,  AugCl. — This  substance  is  produced  when  the  per- 
chloride is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  exposed  to  a  heat  of  440°  until  chlorine 
ceases  to  be  exhaled.  It  forms  a  yellowish-white  mass,  insoluble  in  water. 
In  contact  with  that  liquid  it  is  decomposed  slowly  in  the  cold,  and  rapidly 
by  the  aid  of  heat,  into  metallic  gold  and  perchloride. 

Perchloride  of  Gold,  AujClg. — This  is  the  most  important  compound  of 
the  metal;  it  is  always  produced  when  gold  is  dissolved  in  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid.  The  deep  yellow  solution  thus  obtained  yields,  by  evaporation,  yellqw 
crystals  of  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and  hydrogen ;  when  this  is  cautiously 
heated,  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  residue,  on  cooling,  solidifies  to 
a  red  crystalline  mass  of  perchloride  of  gold,  very  deliquescent,  and  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  perchloride  of  gold  combines  with  a 
number  of  metallic  chlorides,  forming  a  series  of  double  salts,  of  which  the 
general  formula  in  tlie  anhydrous  state  is  MCl-f-AugClg,  M  representing  an 
equivalent  of  the  secx)nd  metal.  These  compounds  are  mostly  yellow  when 
in  crystals,  and  red  when  deprived  of  water. 

A  mixture  of  chloride  of  gold  with  excess  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  soda 
is  used  for  gilding  small  ornamental  articles  of  copper ;  these  are  cleaned  by 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  then  boiled  in  the  mixture  for  some  time,  by  which 
means  they  acquire  a  thin  but  perfect  coating  of  reduced  gold. 

The  other  compounds  of  gold  are  of  very  little  importance. 


The  presence  of  this  metal  in  solution  may  be  known  by  the  brown  pre- 
cipitate with  protosulphate  of  iron,  fusible  before  the  blowpipe  into  a  bead 
of  gold ;  and  by  the  purple  compound  formed  when  the  chloride  of  gold  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin. 
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€roId  intended  for  coin,  and  most  other  purposes,  is  always  alloyed  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  silver  or  copper,  to  increase  its  hardness  and  durability ; 
the  first-named  metal  confers  a  pale  greenish  color.  English  standard  gold 
contains  ^th  of  alloy,  now  always  copper.  Gold  leaf  is  made  by  rolling  out 
plates  of  pure  gold  as  thin  as  possible,  and  then  beating  them  between  folds 
of  membrane  by  a  heavy  hammer,  until  the  requisite  degree  of  tenuity  has 
been  reached.     The  leaf  is  made  to  adhere  to  wood,  &c.,  by  size  or  varnish. 

Gilding  on  copper  has  very  generally  been  performed  by  dipping  the  ar- 
ticles into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  then  shaking  them  with  a 
small  lump  of  a  soft  amalgam  of  gold  with  that  metal,  which  thus  becomes 
spread  over  their  surfaces ;  the  articles  are  subsequently  heated  to  expel  the 
mercury  and  then  burnished.  Gilding  on  steel  is  done  either  by  applying  a 
solution  of  perchloride  of  gold,  in  ether,  or  by  roughening  the  surface  of  the 
metal,  heating  it,  and  applying  gold-leaf,  with  a  burnisher.  Gilding  by  elec- 
trolysis— an  elegant  and  simple  method,  now  rapidly  superseding  many  of  the 
others — has  already  been  noticed.  The  solution  usually  employed  is  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  oxide  or  cyanide  of  gold  in  solution  of  a  cyanide  of 
potassium.* 

MBBCVRT,  OR  dUIOKSILTBll. 

This  very  remarkable  metal  has  been  known  from  an  early  period,  and, 
perhaps  more  than  all  others,  has  excited  the  attention  and  curiosity  of  ex- 
perimenters, by  reason  of  its  peculiar  physical  properties.  Mercury  is  of 
great  importance  in  several  of  the  arts,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of 
many  valuable  medicaments. 

Metallic  quicksilver  is  occasionally  met  with  in  globules  disseminated  through 
the  native  sulphuret,  which  is  the  ordinary  ore.  This  latter  substance,  some- 
times called  cinnabary  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  several  localities, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  Almaden  in  New  Castile,  and  Idria  in  Car- 
niola.  The  metal  is  obtained  by  heating  the  -sulphuret  in  an  iron  retort  with 
lime  or  scraps  of  iron,  or  by  roasting  it  in  a  furnace,  and  conducting  the 
vapors  into  a  large  chamber,  where  the  mercury  is  condensed,  while  the  sul- 
phurous acid  is  allowed  to  escape.  Mercury  is  imported  into  this  country  in 
bottles  of  hammered  iron,  containing  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  each,  and  in  a 
state  of  considerable  purity.  When  purchased  in  smaller  quantities,  it  is 
sometimes  found  adulterated  with  tin  and  lead,  which  metals  it  dissolves  to 
some  extent  without  much  loss  of  fluidity.  Such  admixture  may  be  known 
by  the  foul  surface  the  mercury  exhibits  when  shaken  in  a  bottle  containing 
air,  and  by  the  globules,  when  made  to  rollupon  the  table,  having  a  train  or 
tail. 

Mercury  has  a  nearly  silver  white  color,  and  a  very  high  degree  of  lustre ; 
it  is  liquid  at  all  ordinary  temperatures,  and  only  solidifies  when  cooled  to 
— 40°  F.  In  this  state  it  is  sofl  and  malleable.  At  662°  it  boils,  and  yields  a 
transparent,  colorless  vapor,  of  great  density.  The  metal  volatilizes,  how- 
ever, to  a  sensible  extent  at  all  temperatures  above  68°  or  70°;  below  this 
point  its  volatility  is  imperceptible.  The  volatility  of  mercury  at  the  boiling 
heat  is  singularly  retarded  by  the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  lead  or' 
zinc.  The  specific  gravity  of  mercury  at  60°  is  13.56;  that  of  frozen  mercury 
about  14,  great  contraction  taking  place  in  the  act  of  solidification. 

Pure  quicksilver  is  quite  inalterable  in  the  air  at  common  temperatures, 
but  when  heated  to  near  its  boiling  point  it  slowly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  be- 
comes converted  into  a  crystalline  dark  red  powder,  which  is  the  highest 

#  Messrs.  Elkington,  Application  of  Electro-Metallurgy  to  the  Arts. 
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oxide.  At  a  dull  red  heat  this  oxide  is  again  decomposed  into  its  constitaents. 
Hydrochloric  acid  has  little  or  no  action  on  mercury,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  diluted  state;  when  the  latter  is  concentrated  and 
boiling  hot,  it  oxidizes  the  metal,  converting  it  into  sulphate  of  the  red  oxide, 
with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  Nitric  acid,  even  dilute,  and  in  the  cold, 
dissolves  mercury  freely. 

Mercury  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  forming  a  gray  and  a 
red  oxide,  both  of  which  are  salifiable.  As  the  salts  of  the  red  oxide  are  the 
most  stable  and  permanent,  that  substance  may  be  regarded  as  the  true  prot- 
oxide, instead  of  the  gray  oxide,  to  which  the  term  has  usually  been  applied. 
Until,  however,  isomorphous  relations  connecting  mercury  with  the  other 
metals  shall  be  established,  the  constitution  of  the  two  oxides  and  that  of  the 
corresponding  chlorides,  iodides,  &c.,  must  remain  somewhat  unsettled.* 

The  equivalent  of  mercury,  on  the  above  supposition,  will  be  100;  its 
symbol  is  Hg  (hydrargyrum). 

Suboxide  of  MsacuRx;  Grat  Oxids;  Hg,0. — The  suboxide  is  easily 
prepared  by  adding  caustic  potash  to  the  nitrate  of  this  substance,  or  by  digest- 
ing calomel  in  solution  of  caustic  alkali.  It  is  a  dark  gray  heavy  powder, 
insoluble  in  water.  It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light  into  metal- 
lic mercury  and  red  oxide.  The  preparations  known  in  pharmacy  by  the 
names  bhte  piU^  gray  ointmenty  mercury  with  chalk,  &c.,  often  supposed  to  owe 
their  efficacy  to  this  substance,  merely  contain  the  finely  divided  metal. 

Protoxide  of  Mercurt  ;  Rsp  Oxide  ;  HgO. — There  are  numerous  methods 
by  which  this  compound  may  be  obtained ;  the  following  may  be  cited  as  the 
most  important: — (1.)  By  exposing  mercury  in  a  glass  flask,  with  a  long 
narrow  neck,  for  several  weeks  to  a  temperature  approaching  600°;  the  pro- 
duct has  a  dark-red  color  and  is  highly  crystalline ;  it  is  the  red  precipitate  of 
the  old  writers.  (2;)  By  cautiously  heating  any  of  the  nitrates  of  either  oxide 
to  complete  decomposition,  when  the  acid  is  decomposed  and  expelled,  oxid- 
izing the  metal  to  a  maximum,  if  it  happen  to  be  in  the  condition  of  sub- 
oxide. The  product  is  in  this  case  also  crystalline  and  very  dense,,  but  has  a 
much  paler  color  than  the  preceding ;  while  hot  it  is  nearly  black.  It  is  by 
this  method  that  the  oxide  is  generally  prepared;  it  is  apt  to  contain  unde- 
composed  nitrate,  which  may  be  discovered  by  strongly  heating  a  portion  in 
a  test-tube  :  if  red  fumes  are  produced,  or  the  odor  of  nitrous  acid  exhaled, 
the  oxide  has  been  insufficiently  heated  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  (3.) 
By  adding  caustic  potash  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  by 
which  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  oxide  is  thrown  down,  which  only  differs 
from  the  foregoing  preparations  in  being  destitute  of  crystalline  texture  and 
much  more  minutely  divided.     It  must  be  well  washed  and  dried.f 

Red  oxide, of  mercury  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  communicating  to  the 
latter  an  alkaline  reaction  and  metallic  taste;  it  is  highly  poisonous.  When 
strongly  heated,  it  is  decomposed,  as  before  observed,  into  metallic  mercury 
and  oxygen  gas. 

Nitrates  of  the  Oxides  of  Mercurt. — Nitric  acid  varies  in  its  action 
upon  mercury,  according  to  the  temperature.  When  cold  and  somewhat 
diluted,  only  salts  of  the  gray  oxide  are  formed,  and  these  are  neutral  or  basic 

*  By  referring  to  cyanogen,  it  will  be  perceived  that  when  the  equivalent  of  mer- 
cury is  considered  to  be  100,  thjs  consiitution  of  the  cyanide  of  mercury  is  analogous  to 
the  other  metallic  cyanides,  but  when  taken  at  200,  it  becomes  a  bicyanide,  and  then 
differs  from  all  others.  R.  B. 

t  This  precipitate  is  considered  by  Schauffner  to  be  a  hydrate,  HgO,3HO,  for  by 
exposure  to  the  temperature  of  3920,  it  loses  water  amounting  to  over  20  per  cent,  of 
its  weight.  R.  B 
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(t.  e.  with  excess  of  oxide),  as  the  acid  or  the  metal  happens  to  be  in  excess. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  nitric  acid  is  concentrated  and  hot,  the  mercury  is 
raised  to  its  highest  state  of  oxidation,  and  a  salt  of  the  red  oxide  produced. 
Both  classes  of  salts  are  apt  to  be  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
giving  rise  to  insoluble,  or  sparingly  soluble,  compounds  containing  aq  excess 
of  base. 

Neutral  Submtraie,  Yigjd^O^-\'2llO,  forms  large  colorless  crystals,  soluble 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water  without  decomposition ;  it  is  mad^  by  dissolving 
mercury  in  an  excess  of  cold  dilute  nitric  acid. 

When  excess  of  mercury  has  been  employed,  a  finely  crystallized  basic 
salt  is,  af\er  some  time,  deposited,  containing  3Hg20,2NOjj-|~3HO ;  this  is  also, 
decomposed  by  water.  The  two  salts  are  efuily  distinguished  when  rubbed 
in  a  mortar  with  a  little  chloride  of  sodium ;  the  neutral  compound  gives  m« 
trate  of  soda  and  calomel ;  the  basic  salt,  nitrate  of  soda  and  a  black  compound 
of  calomel  with  oxide  of  mercury.  A  black  substance,  called  Hahnemann^B 
sohibk  mercury^  is  produced  when  ammonia  in  small  quantity  is  dropped  into 
a  solution  of  sub-nitrate ;  it  contains  3Hg20^05-4~NHy  or,  according  to  Sir 
R.  Kane,  2HgO,N06+NHa. 

Nitrates  of  the  Protoxide  {Red  Oxide)  of  Mercury, — ^By  dissolving  red  oxide  of 
mercury  in  excess  of  nitric  acid  and  evaporating  gently,  a  syrupy  liquid  is  ob- 
tained, which,  enclosed  in  a  bell*jar  over  lime  or  sulphuric  acid,  deposits 
voluminous  crystals  and  crystalline  crusts.  The  crystals  and  crusts  have  the 
same  composition,  2(HgO,N05)-4-HO.  The  same  substance  is  deposited  from 
the  syrupy  liquid  as  a  crystalline  powder  by  dropping  it  into  concentrated 
nitric  acid.  The  syrupy  liquid  itself  appears  a  definite  compound  containing 
HgO,NOg4-2HO.  By  saturating  hot  dilute  nitric  acid  with  the  red  oxide,  a  salt 
is  obtained  on  cooling  which  crystallizes  in  needles,  permanent  in  the  air, 
containing  2HgO,N024~^0*  '^^^  preceding  crystallized  salts  are  decomposed 
by  water,  with  production  of  compounds  more  and  more  basic  as  the  wash- 
ing is  prolonged  or  the  temperature  of  the  water  raised.  The  nitrates  of  the 
protoxide  of  mercury  combine  with  ammonia. 

Sulphate  of  the  Suboxide  of  Mercury^  Hg^OfSO,,  falls  as  a  white  crystalline 
powder  when  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  subnitrate ;  it  is  but 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  Sulphate  of  the  protoxide^  HgO,SOg,  is  readily  pre- 
pared by  boiling  tc^ether  oil  of  vitriol  and  metallic;  mercury  until  the  latter  is 
wholly  converted  into  a  heavy  white  crystalline  powder,  which  is  the  salt  in 
question ;  the  excess  of  acid  is  then  removed  by  evaporation,  carried  to  per- 
fect dryness.  Equal  weights  of  acid  and  metal  may  be  conveniently  employed. 
Water  decomposes  the  sulphate,  dissolving  out  an  acid  salt  and  leaving  an 
insoluble,  yellow,  basic  compound,  formerly  called  turpeth  or  twbith  mineralf 
containing,  according  to  Kane's  analysis,  3HgO,S03.  Long-continued  washing 
with  hot  water  entirely  removes  the  remaining  acid,  and  leaves  pure  oxide  of 
mercury. 

Sub CHLO AIDS  of  Mebcurt;  Calohez.;  Hg^Cl. — This  very  important  sub- 
stance may  be  easily  and  well  prepared  by  pouring  a  solution  of  the  subni- 
trate into  a  large  excess  of  dilute  solution  of  common  salt.  It  falls  as  a  dense 
white  precipitate,  quite  insoluble  in  water;  it  must  be  thoroughly  washed 
with  boiling  distilled  water,  and  dried.  Calomel  is  generally  procured  by 
another  and  more  complex  process.  Dry  sulphate  of  the  red  oxide  is  rubbed 
in  a  mortar  with  as  much  metallic  mercury  as  it  already  contains,  and  a 
quantity  of  common  salt,  until  the  globules  disappear,  and  an  uniform  mixture 
has  been  produced.  This  is  subjected  to  sublimation,  the  vapor  of  the  calomel 
being  carried  into  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  or  into  a  chamber  containing  air ; 
it  is  thus  condensed  in  a  minutely-divided  state,  and  the  laborious  process  of 
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pulverization  of   the  sublimed  mass  avoided.    The  reaction  is  thus   ex- 
plained :*— 


'1  eq.  mercury 
1  eq.  sulphate  J  1  eq.  oxygen 
of  mercury  ]  1  eq.  sul-    / 
l^phuricacid  \ 

1  eq.  metallic  mercury  ^^-""^ 

1  eq.  common  C  1  eq.  chlorine 
salt  ^  1  eq.  sodium . 


Calomel,  HgjCl. 


Sulphate  of  soda. 


Pure  calomel  is  a  heavy,  white,  insoluble,  tasteless  powder ;  it  rises  in  va- 
por at  a  temperature  below  redness,  and  is  obtained  by  ordinary  sublimation 
as  a  yellowish- white  crystalline  mass.  It  is  as  insoluble  in  cold  diluted  nitric 
acid  as  the  chloride  of  silver;  boiling-hot  strong  nitric  acid  oxidizes  and  dis- 
solves it.  Calomel  is  instantly  decomposed  by  an  alkali,  or  by  lime-water, 
with  production  of  sub-oxide.  It  is  sometimes  apt  to  contain  a  little  chloride, 
which  would  be  a  very  dangerous  contamination  in'  calomel  employed  for 
medical  purposes.  This  is  easily  discovered  by  boiling  with  water,  filtering 
the  liquid,  and  adding  caustic  potash.  Any  corrosive  sublimate  is  indicated 
by  a  yellow  precipitate.f 

Crlobide  of  Mbbcurt;  Connostvis  Sublimate;  HgCl. — ^The  chloride 
may  be  obtained  by  several  different  processes.  (1.)  When  metallic  mercury 
is  heated  in  chlorine  gas,  it  takes  fire  and  burns,  producing  this  substance. 
(2.)  It  may  be  made  by  dissolving  the  red  oxide  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid, 
when  crystals  of  corrosive  sublimate  separate  on  cooling.  (3.)  Or,  more 
economically,  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  the  red 
oxide  of  mercury  and  dry  common  salt ;  and  this  is  the  plan  generally  fol- 
lowed.   The  decomposition  is  thus  easily  explained  Cj! — 


1  eq.  sulphate 
of  mercury 

1  eq.  conunon 
salt 


'  1  eq.  mercury 

1  eq.  oxygen 

1  eq.  sul-      ) 

phuricacid  ) 

eq.  chlorine 

eq.  sodium 


! 


Corrosive  sublimate. 


Sulphate  of  soda. 


The  sublimated  chloride  forms  a  white,  transparent,  crystalline  mass,  of 
great  density ;  it  melts  at  509°,  and  boils  and  volatilizes  at  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature.  It  is  soluble  in  16  parts  of  cold  and  3  of  boiling  water,  and 
crystallizes  from  a  hot  solution  in  long,  white  prisms.  Alcohol:  and  ether  also 

*  If  the  gray  oxide  be  considered  as  protoxide,  the  sulphate  will  be  bisulphate  of 
the  peroxide,  HgO,,  280,,  and  the  decomposition  will  stand  thus : — 

1  en  Riilnhate  <  ^  ^^'  mercury --^  eq.  calomel,  HgCl. 

1  eq.  Buipnate  )  2  ^jj   oxygen  - 


1  eq.  metallic  mercui  y 

2  eq.  common  (2  eq.  chlorine 
salt  Ci  eq.  sodium 


2  eq.  sulphate  of  soda. 


t  Ammonia  is  to  be  preferred,  yielding  a  white  precipitate  which  has  less  solubility 
than  the  red  oxide. — R.  B. 

j:  Or  on  the  other  supposition : — 
leq.  sulphate  a  fS:^^',-^ 


®?'  ^"*i'«'"'"  1 2  eq.  oxygen 

of  mercury  ^  ^  ^ J  Bulpfuri^^ 

2  eq.  common  (  2  eq.  chlorine      ^ 
salt  ^  2  eq.  sodium 


Bichloride  of  mercury. 


eq.  sulphate  of  soda. 
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dissolve  it  witii  facility ;  the  latter  even  withdraws  it  from  a  watery  solation. 
Chloride  of  mercury  combines  with  a  great  number  of  other  metallic  chlo- 
rides, forming  a  series  of  beautiful  double  salts,  of  which  the  ancient  std  alem' 
broth  may  be  taken  aa  a  good  example:  it  contains  HgCl-j-NH^Cl^-HO. 
G>]^rosive  sublimate  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas^with  great  avidity,  generating  a 
compound  supposed  to  contain  2HgCl4-NH3. 

When  excess  of  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimatOi  a 
white  insoluble  substance  is  thrown  down,  long  known  under  the  name  of 
white  precipitate.  Sir  Robert  Kane,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
salts  of  mercury,  represents  this  white  precipitate  as  a  double  amide  and 
chloride  of  mercury,  or  HgCi+HgNHa,  2  equivalents  of  chloride  of  mercury 
and  1  of  ammonia  yielding  1  equivalent  of  the  new  body  and  1  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  A  corresponding  bJack  compound,  HgaCl+HgaNHg,  is  produced 
when  ammonia  is  digested  on  calomel,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  sub-oxide. 

Several  compounds  of  chloride  of  mercury  with  oxide  of  mercury  also  exist. 
These  are  produced  by  several  processes,  ad  when  an  alkaline  carbonate  or 
bicarbonate  is  added  in  varying  proportions  to  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate. They  differ  greatly  in  color  and  physical  character,  and  are  mostly 
decomposed  by  water. 

Corrosive  sublimate  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  many  of  the  azotized 
organic  principles,  as  albumen,  &c.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  this  propeity  that  its 
great  antiseptic  virtues  are  due.  Animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  pre- 
served by  it  from  decay,  ais  in  Mr.  Kyan's  method  of  preserving  timber  and 
cordage.  Albumen  is,  on  this  account,  an  excellent  antidote  to  corrosive  sub- 
limate in  cases  of  poisoning. 

SuBiODiDK  oT  Mbrcttrt,  Hggl.— The  subiodide  is  formed  when  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium  is  added  to  nitrate  of  the  suboxide  of  mercury  j  it 
separates  as  a  dirty  yellow,  insoluble  precipitate,  with  a  cast  of  green.  It  may 
be  prepared  by  rubbing  together  in  a  mortar  mercury  and  iodine  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2  equivalents  of  the  former  to  1  of  the  latter,  the  mixture  being 
moistened  from  time  to  time  with  a  little  alcohol. 

loDiDB  OF  MEBCUBT,HgI. — ^Whcu  solutiou  of  iodido  of  potassium  is  mixed 
with  chloride  of  mercury,  a  precipitate  falls,  which  is  at  first  yellow,  but  in  a 
few  moments  changes  to  a  most  brilliant  scarlet,  which  color  is  retained  on 
drying.  This  is  the  neutral  iodide;  it  maybe  made,  although  of  rather  duller 
tint,  by  triturating  single  equivalents  of  iodine  and  mercury  with  a  little  al- 
cohol. When  prepared  by  precipitation,  it  is  belter  to  weigh  out  the  proper 
proportions  of  the  two  salts,, as  the  iodide  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  either,  more 
especially  in  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  iodide  of  mercury  exhibits 
a  very  remarkable  case  of  dimorphism,  attended  with  difference  of  color,  the 
latter  being  red  or  yellow  according  to  the  figure  assumed.  Thus,  when  the 
iodide  is  suddenly  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  it  becomes  bright  yellow 
throughout,  and  yields  a  copious  sublimate  of  minute  but  brilliant  yellow 
crystals.  If  in  this  state  it  be  touched  by  a  hard  body,  it  instantly  becomes 
red,  and  the  same  change  happens  spontaneously  af\er  a  certain  lapse  of  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  a  very  slow  and  careful  heating  a  sublimate  of  red 
crystals,  having  a  totally  different  form,  may  be  obtained,  which  are  perma- 
nent. ThS  same  kind  of  change  liappens  with  the  freshly  precipitated  iodide, 
as  Mr.  Warington  has  shown,  the  yellow  crystals  first  formed  breaking  up  in 
the  course  of  a  few  seconds  from  the  passage  of  the  salt  to  the  red  modifica- 
tion.* 

SuB-suLPHUBBT  OF  Mercubt,  HgjS. — The  black  precipitate  thrown  down 

*  Memoirs  of  dxemical  Society  of  Londoii,  i.  85. 
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from  a  solution  of  subnitrate  of  mercury  by  snlphnretted  hydrogen)  is  a  sub- 
sulphuret :  it  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  metallic  mercury  and  neutral  sul- 
phuret 

SuLPBUBiT  or  Mebcubt;  Abtificial  Cikitabab  ;  YBBXiLioir;  HgS. — 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  causes  a  precipitate  of  a  white  color  when  passed 
in  small  quantity  into  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  nitrate  of  the  red 
oxide;  this  is  a  combination  of  sulphuret  with  the  salt  itself.  An  excess  of 
the  gas  converts  the  whole  into  sulphuret,  the  color  at  the  same  time  changing' 
to  black.  When  this  black  sulphuret  is  sublimed,  it  becomes  dark  red  and 
crystalline,  but  undergoes  no  change  of  composition ;  it  is  then  cinnabar.  The 
sulphuret  is  most  easily  prepared  by  subliming  an  intimate  mixture  of  6  parts 
of  mercury  and  1  of  sulphur,  and  reducing  to  very  fine  powder  the  resulting 
cinnabar,  the  beauty  of  the  tint  depending  much  upon  the  extent  to  which 
division  is  carried.  The  red  or  crystalline  sulphuret  may  also  be  formed 
directly,  without  sublimation,  by  heating  the  black  precipitated  substance  in  a 
solution  of  pentasulphuret  of  potassium ;  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  is  in  fact 
soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  alkaline  sulphurets,  and  forms  with  them 
crystallizable  compounds. 

When  vermilion  is  heated  in  the  air,  it  yields  metallic  mercury  and  sul- 
phurous acid ;  it  resists  the  action  both  of  caustic  alkali  in  solution,  and  of 
strong  mineral  acids,  even  nitric,  and  is  only  attacked  by  aqua  regie. 


When  protoxide  of  mercury  is  put  into  a  large  excess  of  pure  caustic 
ammonia,  a  compound  is  obtained  the  color  of  which  varies  with  the  state  of 
the  oxide.  If  the  latter  be  amorphous,  it  is  pale  yellow ;  if  crystalline,  then 
the  action  of  the  ammonia  is  much  less  energetic,  and  the  product  darker  in 
color.  This  substance  possesses  very  extraordinary  properties,  those  namely 
of  a  most  powerful  base,  and  probably  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  the  com- 
pound bases  containing  platinum,  described  under  that  metal.  The  body  in 
question  bears  a  temperature  of  260°  F.  without  decomposition,  becoming 
brown  and  anhydrous  by  the  loss  of  3  equivalents  of  water.  In  this  state  it 
contains  Hg^HjNO^O.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ammonia ;  cold 
solution  of  potash  has  no  action  on  the  hydrate,  but  at  a  boiling  heat  some 
ammonia  is  disengaged.  The  anhydrous  base  is  only  acted  on  by  hydrate  of 
potash  in  fusion.  It  combines  directly  and  energetically  with  acids,  forming 
well-defined  compounds;  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid  with  avidity  from  the  air, 
like  baryta  or  lime.  It  even  decomposes  ammoniacal  salts  by  boiling,  ex- 
pelling the  ammonia  and  combining  with  the  acid.* 


The  salts  of  mercury  ^re  all  volatilized  or  decomposed  by  a  temperature 
of  ignition  ;  those  which  fail  to  yield  the  metal  by  simple  heating  may  in  all 
cases  be  made  to  do  So  by  heating  in  a  test-tube  with  a  little  dry  carbonate  of 
soda.  The  metal  is  precipitated  from  its  soluble  conibinations  by  a  plate  of 
copper,  and  also  by  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  used  in  excess.  The 
behavior  of  the  chloride  and  soluble  salts  of  the  red  oxide  with  caustic  potash 
and  ammonia  is  also  highly  characteristic. 


Alloys  of  mercury  with  other  metals  are  termed  amalgams  /  mercury  dis- 
solves in  this  manner  many  of  the  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  tin,  lead,  &c.  These 
combinations  sometimes  take  place  with  considerable  violence,  as  in  the  case 

*  Ann.  Chim.  et  Fhys.  34  series,  xviii.  333. 
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of  potassium,  where  Hght  and  heat  are  produced ;  besides  this,  many  of  the 
amaJgaras  crystallize  after  a  while,  becoming  solid.  The  amalgam  of  tin 
used  in  silvering  looking-glasses,  and  that  of  silver  sometimes  employed  for 
stopping  hollow  teeth,  are  examples. 

PLATUnTK. 

Platinum,  palladium,  rhodium^  iridium,  ruthenium,  and  osmium  form  a 
small  group  of  metals,  allied  in  some  cases  by  properties  in  common,  and 
still  more  closely  by  a  natural  association.  Crude  platinumj  a  native  alloy  of 
platinum,  palladium,  rhodium,  and  a  little  iron,  occurs  in  grains  and  rolled 
masses,  sometimes  of  tolerably  large  dimensions,  mixed  with  gravel  and 
transported  materials,  on  the  slope  of  the  Ural  Mountains  in  Russia,  in  Cey- 
lon, and  in  a  few  other  places.  It  has  never  been  seen  in  the  rock,  which, 
however,  is  judged,  from  the  accompanying  minerals,  to  have  been  ser- 
pentine. 

From  this  substance  platinum  is  prepared  by  the  following  process : — The 
crude  metal  is  acted  upon  as  far  as  possible  by  nitn>hydrochloric  acid ;  to 
the  deep  yellowish-red  and  highly  acid  solution  thus  produced  sal-ammoniac 
is  added,  by  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  platinum  is  thrown  down  in  the 
state  of  amraoniochloride.  This  substance  is  washed  with  a  little  cold 
water,  dried  and  heated  to  redness;  metallic  platinum  in  spongy  state  is  left. 
Although  this  metal  cannot  be  fused  into  a  compact  mass  by  any  furnace- 
heat,  yet  the  same  object  may  be  accomplished  by  taking  advantage  of  its 
property  of  welding,  like  iron,  at  a  very  high  temperature.  The  spongy  pla- 
tinum is  made  into  a  thin  uniform  paste  with  water.  Introduced  into  a  slightly 
conical  mould  of  brass,  and  subjected  to  a  graduated  pressure,  by  which  the 
water  is  squeezed  out^  and  the  mass  rendered  at  length  sufficiently  solid  to 
bear  handling.  It  is  then  dried,  very  carefully  heated  to  whiteness,  and 
hammered,  or  subjected  to  powerful  pressure  by  suitable  means.  If  this 
operation  has  been  properly  conducted,  the  platinum  will  now  be  in  a  state 
to  bear  forging  into  a  bar,  which  can  afterwards  be  rolled  into  plates,  or 
drawn  into  wire,  at  pleasure. 

Platinum  is  in  point  of  color  a  little  whiter  than  iron;  it  is  exceedingly 
malleable  and  ductile,  both  hot  and  cold,  and  is  very  infusible,  melting  only 
before  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  It  is  the  heaviest  substance  known,*  its 
specific  gravity  being  21.5.  Neither  air,  moisture,  nor  the  ordinary  acids 
attack  platinum  in  the  slightest  degree  at  any  temperature ;  hence  its  high 
value  in  the  construction  of  chemical  vessels.  It  is  dissolved  by  aqua  regia, 
and  superficially  oxidized  by  fused  hydrate  of  potash,  which  enters  into  com- 
bination with  the  oxide. 

The  remarkable  property  of  the  spongy  metal  to  determine  the  union  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  has  been  already  noticed.  There  is  a  still  more  curious 
state  in  which  platinum  can  be  obtained,  that  of  platinum'blackf  where  the 
division  is  pushed  much  further.  It  is  easily  prepared  by  boiling  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  platinum  to  which  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  quantity 
of  sugar  have  been  added,  until  the  precipitate  formed,  afler  a  little  time, 
becomes  perfectly  black,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  colorless.  The  black 
powder  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  rfnd  dried  by  gentle  heat.  This  sub- 
stance appears  to  possess  the  property  of  condensing  gases,  more  especially 
oxygen,  into  its  pores  to  a  very  great  extent;  when  placed  in  contact  with  a 
solution  of  formic  acid,  it  converts  the  latter,  with  copious  effervescence,  into 
carbonic  acid ;  alcoho^  and  ether,  dropped  upon  the  platinum-black,  become 

*  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  usual  statement,  but  iridium  (which  see)  is  still 
denser. — ^R.  B. 
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changed  by  oxidation  to  acetic  acid,  the  rise  of  temperature  being  often  suffi* 
ciently  great  to  cause  inflammation.  When  exposed  to  a  red-heat,  the  black 
substance  shrinks  in  volume,  assumes  the  appearance  of  common  spongy 
platinum,  and  loses  these  peculiarities,  which  are  no  doubt  the  result  of  its 
excessively  comminuted  state.  Platinum  forms  two  compounds  with  oxygen, 
chlorine,  &c.    The  equivalent  of  platinum  is  98.68.     Its  symbol  is  Pt. 

Pbotoxide  of  Platinum,  PtO. — When  protochloride  of  platinum  is  di- 
gested with  caustic  potash,  a  black  powder,  soluble  in  excess  of  alkali,  is  pro- 
duced: this  is  the  protoxide.  It  is  soluble  in  acids  with  brown  color,  and  the 
solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac.  When  peroxide  of  platinum 
is  heated  with  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  it  is  reduced  to  protoxide,  which  re- 
mains dissolved.  The  liquid  has  a  dark  blue  color,  and  deposits  fine  copper- 
red  needles  of  oxalate  of  the  protoxide  of  platinum. 

Peboxide  of  Platinum,  PtOg. — This  is  best  prepared  by  adding  nitrate  of 
baryta  to  sulphate  of  the  peroxide  of  platinum  ;  sulphate  of  baryta  and  nitrate 
of  the  oxide  are  produced.  From  the  latter,  caustic  soda  precipitates  one- 
half  of  the  oxide  of  platinum.  The  sulphate  is  itself  obtained  by  acting  with 
strong  nitric  acid  upon  the  bisulphuret  of  platinum,  which  falls  as  a  black 
powder  when  a  solution  of  bichloride  is  dropped  into  sulphuret  of  potassium. 
The  hydrate  of  the  peroxide  is  a  bulky  brown  powder,  which,  when  gently 
heated,  becomes  black  and  anhydrous*  It  dissolves  in  acids,  and  also  com- 
bines with  bases  j  the  salts  have  a  yellow  or  red  tint,  and  a  great  disposition  * 
to  unite  with  salts  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  giving  rise  to  a  series  of 
double  compounds,  which  are  not  precipitated  by  excess  of  alkali.  A  combi- 
nation of  oxide  of  platinum  with  ammonia  exists,  which  is  explosive.  Both 
oxides  of  platinum  are  reduced  by  ignition. 

Pbotochloride  of  Platinum,  PtCl.— The  protochloride  is  produced  when 
bichloride  of  pldtinum,  dried  and  powdered,  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  a 
heat  of  400°,  by  which  half  of  the  chlorine  is  expelled ;  also,  when  sulphu- 
rous acid  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  the  bichloride  until  the  latter  ceases  to 
give  a  precipitate  with  sal-ammoniac.  It  is  a  greenish  gray  powder,  insolu- 
ble in  water,  but  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  latter  solution,  mixed 
with  sal-ammoniac  or  chloride  of  potassium,  deposits  a  double  salt  in  fine  red 
prismatic  crystals,  containing,  in  the  last  case,  PtCl+KCl.  The  correspond- 
ing sodium  compound  is  very  soluble  and  difficult  to  crystallize.  The  proto- 
chloride is  decomposed  by  heat  into  chlorine  and  metallic  platinum. 

Pebchloride  OB  BicHLOBiDE  OP  Platinum,  PtClg. — This  substance  is  al- 
ways formed  when  platinum  is  dissolved  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  The 
acid  solution  yields  on  evaporation  to  dryness  a  red  or  brown  residue,  deli- 
quescent, and  very  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol ;  the  aqueous  solution 
has  a  pure  orange-yellow  tint.  Bichloride  of  platinum  combines  to  double 
salts  with  a  great  variety  of  metallic  chlorides ;  th^  most  important  of  these 
compounds  are  those  containing  the  metals  of  the  alkalis  and  ammonium. 
Chloride  of  platvntmi  and  potassium^  PtClg-|-KCl,  forms  a  bright  yellow  crys- 
talline precipitate,  being  produced  whenever  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  pla- 
tinum and  of  potassium  are  mixed,  or  a  salt  of  potash,  mixed  with  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid,  added  to  chloride  of  platinum.  It  is  feebly  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, still  less  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  and  is  decomposed  with  some  difficulty 
by  heat.  It  is  readily  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  high  temperature,  furnishing 
a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum-black ;  the  latter  substance 
may  thus,  indeed,  be  very  easily  prepared.  The  sodium-salt^  PtCl2-|-NaCI+ 
6H0,  is  very  soluble,  crystallizing  in  large,  transparent,  yellow-red  prisms  of 
great  beauty.  The  ammoniochhride  of  platinum^  PtClj+NH^^Cl,  is  indistin- 
guishable, in  physical  characters,  from  the  potassium  salt;  it  is  thrown  down 
as  a  precipitate  of  small,  transparent,  yellow,  octahedral  crystals  when  sal- 
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ammoniac  is  mixed  with  chloride  of  platinum ;  it  ia  but  feebly  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, still  less  so  inTililute  alcohol,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding  spongy 
platinum,  while  sal-ammoniac,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitrogen  are  driven  off. 
Compounds  of  platinum  with  iodine,  bromine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  have 
been  formed,  but  are  comparatively  unimportant 

Some  very  extraordinary  compounds  have  been  derived  from  the  proto- 
chloride  of  platinum. 

When  ammonia  in  excess  is  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  the  protoohloride  of 
platinum  and  ammonium, a  green  crystalline  salt  separates  after  a  time,  which 
is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and.  is  not  affected  by  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acids,  ammonia,  or  even  a  boiling-hot  solution  of  potash.  This  substance  is 
known  as  the  green  mU  of-Magnui^  and  contains  the  elements  of  protoohloride 
of  platinum  and  ammonia,  or  PtGl+NHg. 

When  the  above  compound  is  heated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  be- 
comes converted  into  a  white,  granular,  crystalline  powder,  which  on  addition 
of  water  dissolves,  leaving  a  residue  of  metallic  platinum.  The  solution 
yields  on  standing  small,  brilliant,  colorless  prisms  of  a  substance  very  soluble 
in  water,  containing  the  elements  of  protoohloride  of  platinum,  ammonia, 
nitric  acid,  and  an  additional  equivalent  of  oxygen: — 

PtCl,N2He,0+N06. 

The  platinum  and  chlorine  in  this  curious  body  are  insensible  to  ordinary 
reagents,  and  ammonia  is  evolved  from  it  only  on  boiling  with  caustic  alkali ; 
the  presence  of  nitric  acid  can  be  detected  immediately  by  gently  heating 
a  small  portion  with  copper-filings  and  oil  of  vitriol.  From  this  substance  a 
series  of  salt-like  bodies  can  be  obtained,  some  of  which  have  been  carefully 
studied  by  M.  Gros.*  Thus,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  nitric 
acid  is  wholly  displaced,  and  a  compound  formed  which  crystallizes  in  small, 
transparent,  yellowish  octahedrons,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  contain- 
ing PtCl,N3Hg4-C'l.  With  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  substance  which  Crystal- 
lizes in  small,  sparingly-soluble,  colorless  needles,  containing  PtCl,N2Hg,04- 
SO3.  The  oxalic  acid  compound  is  white  and  insoluble ;  it  contains  PtCl, 
NjHgjO+CgOg.  Crystal  lizable  compounds  containing  phosphoric,  tartaric, 
citric,  malic,  formic,  and  even  carbonic  acids,  were  obtained  by  similar  means. 
These  substances  have  very  much  the  characters  of  salts  of  a  compound 
base  or  ^osi-metal  containing  PtCljNjHg,  and  which  yet  remains  unknown 
in  a  separate  state. 

MM.  Reiset  and  Peyrone  have  since  described  two  other  basic  bodies  con- 
taining platinum  in  the  same  remarkable  condition  j  these  differ  from  the 
preceding  in  being  free  from  chlorine.f 

Protoohloride  of  platinum  put  into  ammonia  becomes  rapidly  converted 
into  a  green  powder,  which,  by  boiling,  slowly  dissolves;  the  solution,  on 
evaporation  and  cooling,  furnishes  beautiful  yellowish  crystals  of  the  chlorine 
compound  of  one  of  these  bases,  compounded  of  platinum  and  the  elements 
of  ammonia.  The  crystals  contained  PtNgHg^Cl+HO.  The  equivalent  of 
water  is  easily  expelled  by  heat,  and  regained  by  absorption  from  the  air. 
The  green  salt  of  Magnus,  boiled  with  ammonia,  yields  the  same  product. 

A  solution  of  this  substance  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver  gives  chloride  of 
silver  and  the  nitrate  of  the  new  base,  which  crystallizes  on  evaporation  in 
fine,  white,  transparent  needles,  containing  PtN2Hg,0+N05.  The  sulphate, 
iodide,  and  bromide  are  also  crystal  lizable.  Two  carbonates  exist.  By 
adding  baryta-water  to  a  solution  of  the  sulphate,  and  evaporating  the  filtered 
liquid  in  vacuo,  a  white  crystalline,  deliquescent  mass  is  obtained,  which  is 

*  Ann.  Chira.  et  Phys.  Ixix.  204. 

t  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  3d  series,  xi.  417,  and  xii.  193. 
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the  hydrate  of  the  base,  PtN2Hg,04-HO.  It  is  almost  comparable  in  point 
of  alkalinity  with  potash  itself,  absorbing  carbonic  acid  with  energy,  and  de- 
composing ammoniacal  salts.  When  this  hydrate  is  heated  to  230^,  it  aban- 
dons water  and  ammonia,  and  leaves  a  grayish,  porous,  insoluble  mass  con- 
taining FtNHgfO.  This  is  probably  an  isomeric  modification  of  the  second 
base,  whose  salts  are  mentioned  below. 

When  a  solution  of  the  iodide,  PtN^Hg,!,  is  long  boiled,  it  deposits  a 
sparingly  soluble  yellow  powder,  the  composition  of  which  is  expressed  by 
the  formula  PtNH3,I:  this  is  the  iodide-compound  of  a  basic  substance, 
PtNHg ;  and  from  it  by  double  decomposition  a  series  of  analogous  salts  ean 
be  obtained/  The  green  salt  of  Magnus  has  the  same  composition  as  the 
chloride  of  this  new  base,  which  is  yellow  and  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and 
may  be  converted  into  it.  The  salts  of  the  first  base  are  generally  convert- 
ible into  those  of  the  second  by  heat,  and  the  converse  change  may  also  be 
often  effected  by  ebullition  with  ammonia. 


The  bichloride,  or  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  platinum,  can  be  at  once  re* 
cognized  by  the  yellow  precipitate  with  sal-ammoniac,  decomposable  by  heat, 
with  production  of  spongy  metal. 


Bichloride  of  platinum  and  the  sodioK$hIoride  of  platinum  are  employed  in 
analytical  investigations  to  detect  the  presence  of  potash,  and  separate  it  from 
soda.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the  alkaline  salts  are  converted  in  chlorides, 
and  in  this  condition  mixed  with  four  times  their  weight  of  sodio<}hloride  of 
platinum  in  crystals,  the  whole  being,  dissolved  in  a  little  water.  When  the 
formation  of  the  yellow  salt  appears  complete,  alcohol  is  added,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  weak  spirit,  carefully 
dried,  and  weighed.  The  chloride  of  potassium  is  then  easily  reckoned  from 
the  weight  of  the  doable  salt,  and  this,  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  the 
mixed  chlorides  employed,  gives  that  of  ^e  chloride  of  sodium  by  difference: 
100  parts  of  potassio-cbloride  of  platinum  correspond  to  35.06  parts  of  chlo- 
ride of  potassium. 

Capsules  and  crucibles  of  platinum  are  of  great  value  to  the  chemist :  the 
latter  are  constantly  used  in  mineral  analysis  for  fusing  siliceous  matter  with 
alkaline  carbonates.  They  suffer  no  injury  in  this  operation,  although  the 
caustic  alkali  roughens  and  corrodes  the  metal.  The  experimenter  must  be 
particularly  careful  to  avoid  introducing  any  oxide  of  an  easily  fusible  metal, 
as  that  of  lead  or  tin,  into  a  platinum  crucible.  If  reduction  should  by  any 
means  occur,  these  metals  will  at  once  alloy  themselves  with  the  platinum, 
and  the  vessel  will  be  destroyed.  A  platinum  crucible  must  never  be  put . 
naked  into  the  fire,  but  be  always  placed  within  a  covered  earthen  crucible, 

PALLADIUM. 

The  solution  of  crude  platinum,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  that  metal 
has  been  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac^  is  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury;  cyanide  of  palladium  sepa- 
rates as  a  whitish  insoluble  substance,  which,  on  being  washed,  dried,  and 
heated  to  redness,  yields  metallic  palladium  in  a  spongy  state.  The  palla- 
dium is  then  welded  into  a  mass,  in  the  same  manner  as  platinum. 

Palladium  closely  corresponds  with  platinum  in  color,  appearance,  and 
diflicult  fusibility  ;  it  is  also  very  malleable  and  ductile.  In  density  it  differs 
very  much  from  that  metal,  being  only  11.8.  Palladium  is  more  oxidable 
than  platinum.     When  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  especially  in  the  state  of 
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sponge,  it  acquires  a  blue  or  purple  superficial  film  of  oxide,  which  is  again 
reduced  at  a  white  heat.  This  metal  is  slowly  attacked  by  nitric  acidj  its 
best  solvent  is  aqua  regia.  There  are  two  compounds  of  palladium  and 
oxygen. 

The  equivalent  of  palladium  is  53.27;  its  symbol  is  Pd. 

Pbotoxide  op  Palladium,  PdO. — ^This  is  obtained  by  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness, and  cautiously  heating,  the  solution  of  palladium  in  nitric  acid.  It  is 
black,  and  but  little  soluble  in  acids.  The  hydrate  falls  as  a  dark  brown  preci- 
pitate when  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  to  the  above  solution.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  a  strong  heat. 

PERoxins  OF  Palladium,  PdOg — The  pure  peroxide  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain.  When  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  poured,  little  by  little,  with  con- 
stant stirring,  upon  the  double  chloride  of  palladium  and  potassium  in  a  dry 
state,  the  latter  is  converted  into  a  yellowish-brown  substance,  which  is  the 
peroxide,  in  combination  with  water  and  a  little  alkali.  It  is  but  feebly  solu- 
ble in  acids. 

Pkotochloride  op  Palladium,  PdCl.— The  solution  of  the  metal  in  aqua 
regia  yields  this  substance  when  evaporated  to  dryness.  It  is  a  dark  brown 
mass,  soluble  in  water  when  the  heat  has  not  been  too  great,  and  forms  double 
salts  with  many  metallic  chlorides.  The  potassio  and  ammonio-chlorides  of 
palladium  are  much  more  soluble  than  those  of  platinum ;  they  have  a  dirty 
yellow  tint. 

Perchlokide  of  Palladium  only  exists  in  solution,  and  in  combination 
with  the  alkaline  chlorides.  It  is  formed  when  the  protochloride  of  palladium 
is  digested  in  aqua  regia. — The  solution  has  ah  intense  brown  color,  and  is 
decomposed  by  evaporation^  Mixed  with  chloride  of  potassium  or  sal-ammo- 
niac, it  gives  rise  to  a  red  crystaUine  precipitate  of  double  salt,  which  is  but 
little  soluble  in  water. 

A  atdphuret  of  palladium^  PdS,  is  formed  by  fusing  the  metal  with  sulphur, 
or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  protochloride  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


A  palladium-salt  is  well  marked  by  the  pale  yeHdwish-white  precipitate 
with  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  convertible  by  heat  into  the  spongy 
metal. 


Palladium  is  readily  alloyed  with  other  metals,  as  copper:  one  of  these 
compounds  has  been  applied  to  useful  purposes.  A  native  alloy  of  gold  with 
palladium  is  found  in  the  Brazils,  and  imported  into  England. 

RHODIUM. 

The  solution  from  which  pl?itinura  and  palladium  have  been  separated  in 
the  manner  described  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness. The  residue  is  treated  with  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  .837,  which 
dissolves  everything  except  the  double  chloride  of  rhodium  and  sodium.  This 
is  well  washed  with  spirit,  dried,  heated  to  whiteness,  and  then  boiled  with 
water ;  chloride  of  sodium  is  dissolved  out,  and  metallic  rhodium  remains. 
Thus  obtained,  rhodium  is  a  white,  coherent,  spongy  mass,  which  is  infusible 
and  incapable  of  being  welded.  It  may  be  had,  however,  in  a  more  compact 
state  by  fusing  it  with  arsenic  or  sulphur,  and  exposing  the  compound  to  a 
high  temperature  in  contact  with  air.    It  then  acquires  a  specific  gravity  of  11. 

Rhodium  is  very  brittle :  reduced  to  powder  and  heated  in  the  air,  it  be- 
comes oxidized,  and  the  same  alteration  happens  to  a  greater  extent  when  it 
is  fused  with  nitrate  or  bisulphate  of  potash.     None  of  the  acids,  singly  or 
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conjoined,  dissolve  tbis  metal,  unless  it  be  in  the  state  of  alloy,  as  with  plati* 
num,  in  which  case  it  is  attacked  by  aqua  regia. 

The  equivalent  of  rhodium  is  52.11.     Its  symbol  is  R. 

Oxide  of  Rhodium,  R2O3. — Finely  powdered  metallic  rhodium  is  heated 
in  a  silver  crucible  with  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  potash  and  nitre ;  the  fused 
mass  boiled  with  water  leaves  a  dark  brown  insoluble  substance,  consisting: 
of  oxide  of  rhodium  in  union  with  potash.  This  is  digested  with  hydrochlorio 
acid,  which  removes  the  potash,  and  leaves  a  greenish  gray  hydrate  of  the 
oxide  of  rhodium,  insoluble  in  acids.  A  soluble  modification  of  the  same 
substance,  retaining,  however,  a  portion  of  alkali,  may  h\  had  by  adding  an 
excess  of  carbonate  of  potash  to  the  double  chloride  of  rhodium  and  potas< 
sium,  and  evaporating.  Another  oxide,  con  tuning  a  smaller  proportion  of 
oxygen,  is  supposed  to  exist,  but  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  separate'lstate. 

Chlobide  of  Rhodium,  RjClg. — The  pure  chloride  is  prepared  by  adding 
hydrofluosilicic  acid  to  the  doubly  chloride  of  rhodium  and  potassium,  evapo- 
rating the  filtered  solution  to  dryness,  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  water.  It 
forms  a  brownish  red  deliquescent  mass,  soluble  in  water,  with  a  fine  red 
color.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  chlorine  and  metallic  rhodium.  The 
dUoride  of  rhodium  and  potoisivm^  I^Clg-j-SKCl-f-^HO,  is  prepared  by  heating 
in  a  stream  of  chlorine  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  finely-powdered  rhodium  and 
chloride  of  potassium.  This  salt  has  a  fine  red  color,  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallizes  in  4-sided  prisms.  Chloride  of  rhodium  and  sodium  is  also  a  very 
beautiful  red  salt,  obtained  by  a  similar  process;  it  contains  RgClg-j-  3NaCi-f- 
18H0.  The  chloride  of  rhodium  and  ammonium  resembles  the  potassium 
compound. 

SutPHATX  OF  Rhodium,  R203,3S03. — The  sulphuret  of  rhodium,  obtained 
by  precipitating  one  of  the  salts  by  a  soluble  sulphuret,  is  oxidized  by  strong 
nitric  acid.  The  product  is  a  brown  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  nitric  acid, 
but  dissolved  by  water ;  it  cannot  be  made  to  crystallize.  Sulphate  of  rhodium 
and  pota^ssium  is  produced  when  metallic  rhodium  is  strongly  heated  with 
bisulphate  of  potash.     It  is  a  yellow  salt,  slowly  soluble  in  cold  water. 


An  alloy  of  steel  with  a  small  quantity  of  rhodium  is  said  to  possess  ex- 
tremely  valuable  properties. 

IRIDIUM, 

When  crude  platinum  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  a  small  quantity  of  a  gray, 
scaly  metallic  substance  usually  remains  behind,  having  altogether  resisted 
the  action  of  the  acid;  this  is  a  native  alloy  of  trtcfium  and  osmium.  It  is 
reduced  to  powder,  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  dry  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  heated  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube,through  which  a  stream  of  moist  chlo- 
rine gas  is  transmitted.  The  further  extremity  of  the  tube  is  connected  with 
a  receiver  containing  solution  of  ammonia.  The  gas,  under  these  circum- 
stances, is  rapidly  absorbed,  chloride  of  iridium  and  chloride  of  osmium  being 
produced :  the  former  remains  in  combination  with  the  chloride  of  sodium ; 
the  latter,  being  a  volatile  substance,  is  carried  forward  into  the  receiver, 
where  it  is  decomposed  by  the  water  into  osmic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  which 
combine  with  the  alkali.  The  contents  of  the  tube,  when  cold,  are  treated 
with  water,  by  which  the  double  chloride  of  iridium  and  sodium  is  dissolved 
out;  this  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  evaporated  to 
dryness.  The  residue  is  ignited  in  a  trucible,  boiled  with  water,  and  dried  ; 
it  then  consists  of  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  combination  of  oxide  of 
iridium  with  soda;  it  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
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treated  successively  with  water  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  the 
alkali  and  the  iron  are  removed,  while  metallic  iridium  is  left  in  s^divided 
state.  'By- strong  pressure  and  exposure  to  a  white  heat,  a  certain  degree  of 
compactness  may  be  communicated  to  the  metal. 

^  Iridium  is  a  white  brittle  metal,  fusible  with  great  difficulty  before  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe.*  It  is  not  attacked  by  any  acidj  but  is  oxidized  by  fusion 
with  nitre,  and  by  ignition  to  redness  in  the  air. 

The  equivalent  of  iridium  is  98.68.     Its  symbol  is  Ir. 

Oxides  of  Ibidiuh. — Four  of  these  compounds  are  described.  Protoxide 
of  iridium^  IrO,  is  prepared  by  adding  caustic  alkali  to  the  protochloride,  and 
digesting  the  precipitate  in  an  acid.  It  is  a  heavy  black  powder,  insoluble  in 
acids.  It  may  be  had  in  the  state  of  hydrate  by  precipitating  the  protochloride 
of  iridium  and  sodium  by  caustic  potash.  The  hydrate  is  soluble  in  acids 
with  dirty  green  color.  Setquioxidej  Ir^Og,  is  produced  when  iridium  is  heated 
in  the  air,  or  with  nitre ;  it  is  best  prepared  by  fusing  in  a  silver  crucible  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  the  perchloride  of  iridium  and  potassium, 
and  boiling  the  product  with  water.  This  oxide  is  bluish-black,  and  is  quite 
insoluble  in  acids.  It  is  reduced  by  combustible  substances  with  explosion. 
Binoxide  of  iridiwn^  IfOg,  is  unknown  in  a  separate  state  ;  it  is  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  sulphate,  produced  when  the  sulphuret  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid. 
A  solution  of  sulphate  heated  with  excess  of  alkali  evolves  oxygen  gas,  and 
deposits  sesquioxide  of  iridium.  Peroxide  of  iridium,  IrOg,  is  produced  when 
carbonate  of  potash  is  gently  heated  with  the  perchloride  of  iridium;  it  forms 
a  grayish-yellow  hydrate,  which  contains  alkali. 

Chlobides  of  Iripium. — Protochloride^  IrCl,  is  formed  when  the  metal  is 
brought  in  contact  with  chlorine  at  a  dull  red  heat;  it  is  a  dark  olive-green 
inisoluble  powder.  It  is  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forms  double 
salts  with  the  alkaline  chlorides,  which  have  a  green  color.  The  sesquichloride, 
IrjClg,  is  prepared  by  strongly  heating  iridium  with  nitre,  adding  water,  and 
enough  nitric  acid  to  saturate  the  alkali,  warming  the  mixture,  and  then  dis- 
solving the  precipitated  hydrate  of  the  sesquioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
forms  a  dark  yellowish-brown  solution.  This  substance  combines  with  metal- 
lic chlorides.  Bichloride  of  iridium  is  obtained  in  solution  by  adding  hy- 
drofluosilicic  acid  to  the  biciiloride  of  iridium  and  potassium,  formed  when 
chlorine  is  passed  over  a  heated  mixture  of  iridium  and  chloride  of 
potassium.  It  forms  with  metallic  chlorides  a  number  of  double  salts, 
which  resemble  the  platinum  compounds  of  the  same  order.  Perchloride 
of  iridium^  IrCl^,  is  unknown  in  a  separate  state.  Perchloride  of  iridium 
and  potassium  is  obtained  by  heating  iridium  with  nitre,  and  then  dis- 
solving the  whole  in  aqua  regia,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The  excess  of 
chloride  of  potassium  may  be  extracted  by  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The 
crystallized  salt  has  a  beautiful  red  color.  The  variety  of  tints  exhibited  by 
the  different  soluble  compounds  of  iridium  is  very  remarkable,  and  suggested 
the  name  of  the  metal,  from  the  word  iris. 

Platinum,  palladium,  and  iridium  combine  with  carbon  when  heated  in  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  j  they  acquire  a  covering  of  soot,  which,  when  burned^ 
leaves  a  kind  of  skeleton  of  spongy  metal. 

BUTHEirinnr. 

M.  Cleusf  has  described  under  this  name  a  new  metal  contained  in  the 
residae  from  crude  platinum,  insoluble  in  aqua  regia.    It  closely  resembles 

*  it  is  the  heaviest  substance  known,  its  specific  gravity,  according  to  Professor 
Hare,  being  21  8.    Proceedings  of  the  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  May  and  June,  1842. — R.  B. 
f  Annaten  der  Chemie  and  Pharm.  lix.  234. 
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iridium  in  its  general  diaracters,  but  jret  possesses  distinctive  features  of  its 
own.  It  was  obtained  in  the  form  of  sma)l  angular  masses,  with  perfect 
metallic  lustre,  very  brittle  and  infusible.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8.6.  It 
resists  the  action  of  acids,  but  oxidizes  readily  when  heated  in  the  air. 
The  equivalent  of  ruthenium  is  51.7,  and  its  symbol  Ru.' 
Oxisss  OP  RuTHEWiuM. — Pfotoxide  of  ruthenium^  RuO,  is  a  grayish-black 
metallic-looking  powder,  obtained  by  heating  bichloride  of  ruthenium  with 
excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  then  wash- 
ing away  the  soluble  saline  matter.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids.  The  sesquioxide^ 
RugOg,  in  the  anhydrous  condition,  is  a  bluish-black  powder  formed  by  heating 
the  metal  in  the  air.  It  is  also  precipitated  by  alkalis  from  the  sesquichloride 
as  a  blackishlHrown  hydrate,  soluble  in  acids  with  orange-yellow  color.  The 
peroxide^  RuO^,  is  a  deep  blue  powder,  procured  by  roasting  the  bisulphuret. 
A  hydrate  of  this  oxide  is  known  in  an  impure  condition.  An  add  of  ruthe- 
nium is  also  supposed  to  exist. 

Sesquichloride  of  nUhenium^  RugClj,  is  an  orange  yellow  soluble  salt  of  as- 
tringent taste;  when  the  solution  is  heated,  it  becomes  green  and  finally  blue, 
by  reduction,  in  all  probability,  to  protochloride.  Sesquichloride  of  ruthenium 
forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  ammonium. 

OSMIUK. 

The  solution  of  osmic  acid  in  ammonia,  already  mentioned,  is  gently 
heated  for  some  time  in  a  loosely-stopped  vessel ;  its  original  yellow  color  be- 
comes darker,  and  at  length  a  brown  precipitate  falls,  which  is  a  combinSition 
of  sesquioxide  of  osmium  with  ammonia:  it  results  from  the  reduction  of  the 
osmic  acid  by  the  hydrogen  of  the  volatile  alkali.  A  little  of  the  precipitate 
is  held  in  solution  by  the  sal  ammoniac,  but  may  be  recovered  by  heating  the 
clear  liquid  with  caustic  potash*  The  brown  substance  is  dissolved  in  hy- 
drochloric acid,  a  little  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  added,  and  the  whole 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  strongly  heated  in  a  small  porcelain 
retort  J  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  combines  with  hydrogen  from  the  ammonia, 
vapor  of  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sal-ammoniac  are  expelled,  and 
osmium  left  behind,  as  a  grayish  porous  mass,  having  the  metallic  lustre. 

In  the  most  compact  state  in  which  this  metal  can  be  obtained,  it  has  a 
blnish-white  color,  and,  although  somewhat  flexible  in  thin  plates,  is  yet  easily 
reduced  to  powder.  Its  specific  gravity  is  10 ;  it  is  neither  fusible  nor  vola- 
tile. It  burns  when  heated  to  redness,  yielding  osmic  acid,  which  volatilizes. 
Osmiate  of  potash  is  produced  when  the  metal  is  fused  "^ith  nitre.  When 
in  a  finely-divided  state,  it  is  oxidized  by  strong  nitric  acid. 

The  equivalent  of  osmium  is  99.56 ;  its  symbol  is  Os. 

OxiDKS  OP  Osmium. — Four  compounds  of  osmium  with  oxygen  are  known. 
Protoxide^  OsO,  is  obtained,  in  combination  with  a  little  alkali,  when  caustic 
potash  is  added  to  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  osmium  and  potassium.  It 
is  a  dark  green  powder,  slowly  soluble  in  acids.  Sesquioxide^  OsjOg,  has  al- 
ready been  noticed ;  it  is  generated  by  the  deoxidation  of  osmiate  of  ammo- 
nia 'j  it  is  black,  and  but  little  soluble  in  acids.  It  always  contains  ammonia, 
and  explodes  feebly  when  heated.  Peroxide  of  osmium,  OsOg,  is  prepared  by 
strongly  heating  in  a  retort  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  the  perchloride 
of  osmium  and  potassium,  and  treating  the  residue  with  water,  and  after- 
wards with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  peroxide  is  a  black  powder,  insoluble  in 
acids,  and  burning  to  osmic  acid  when  heated  in  the  air.  Osmic  add,  OsO^^, 
is  by  far  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  the  oxides  of  this  metal.  It 
is  prepared  by  heating  osmium  in  a  current  of  pure,  oxygen  gas;  it  condenses 
in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube  in  which  the  experiment  is  made  in  colorless 
transparent  crystals.   Osmic  acid  melts  and  even  boils  below  212°  ;  its  vapor 
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has  a  peculiar  offensive  odor,  and  is  exceedingly  irritating  and  dangerous. 
Water  slowly  dissolves  this  substance.  It  has  acid  properties,  and  combines 
with  bases.  Nearly  all  the  metals  precipitate  osmium  from  a  solution  of 
osmic  acid. 

Chlorides  of  Osmium. — Protochhride^  OsCl,  is  a  dark  green  crystalline 
substance,  formed  by  gently  heating  osmium  in  chlorine  gas.  It  is  soluble  in 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  with  green  color,  but  decomposed  by  a  large  quan- 
tity into  osmic  and  hydrochloric  acids  and  metallic  osmium.  It  forms  double 
salts  with  the  metallic  chlorides,  'the  aesquicMoridef  OsjCl^,  has  not  been 
isolated ;  it  exists  in  the  solution  obtained  by  dissolving  the  sesquioxide  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  Perchhride,  OsCl^  in  combination  with  chloride  of  pot- 
assium, is  produced  when  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  metallic  osmium  and  the 
last-named  salt  is  strongly  heated  in  chlorine  gas.  It  forms  fine  red  octabe* 
dial  crystals,  containing  OsCl^-j-KCl. 

Osmium  combines  also  with  sulphur  and  with  phosphorus. 
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PART  III. 


ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 


INTRODUCTIOS'. 

Obgaitic  substances,  whether  directly  derived  from  the  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal kingdom,  or  produced  by  the  subsequent  modification  of  bodies  which 
thus  originate,  are  remarkable  as  a  class  for  a  degree  of  complexity  of  consti- 
tution far  exceeding  that  observed  in  any  of  the  compounds  yet  described. 
And  yet  the  number  of  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  these 
substances  is  extremely  limited ;  very  few,  comparatively  speaking,  contain 
more  than  four,  viz.  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen ;  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  are-occasionally  associated  with  these  in  certain  natural  products, 
and  compounds  containing  chlorine,  iodine,  arsenic,  &c.,  have  been  formed  by 
artificial  means.  This,  paucity  of  elementary  bodies  is  compensated  by  the 
very  peculiar  and  extraordinary  properties  of  the  four  firsUmentioned,  which 
possess  capabilities  of  combination  to  which  the  remaining  elements  are 
strangers.  There  appears  to  be  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  number  of  definite, 
and  oflen  crystallizable,  substances  which  can  be  thus  generated,  each  marked 
by  a  perfect  individuality  of  its  own. 

The  mode  of  association  of  the  elements  of  organic  substances  is  in  general 
altogether  different  from  that  so  obvious  in  the  other  division  of  the  science. 
The  latter  is  invariably  characterized  by  what  may  be  termed  a  binary  plan 
of  combination,  union  taking  place  between  pairs  of  elements,  and  the  com- 
pounds so  produced  again  uniting  themselves  to  other  compound  bodies  in 
the  same  manner.  Thus,  copper  and  oxygen  combine  to  oxide  of  copper, 
potassium  and  oxygen  to  potash,  sulphur  and  oxygen  to  sulphuric  acid;  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  its  turn,  combines  both  with  oxide  of  copper  and  oxide  of  pot- 
assium, generating  a  pair  of  salts,  which  are  again  capable  of  uniting  to  form 
the  double  compound,  CuO,S03+KO,S03. 

The  most  complicated  products  of  inorganic  chemistry  may  be  thus  shown 
to  be  built  up  by  this  repeated  pairing  on  the  part  of  their  constituents.  With 
organic  bodies,  however,  the  case  is  strikingly  different ;  no  such  arrangement 
can  here  be  traced.  In  sugar,  C2^H22022,  or  morphia,  CggHjoNOg,  or  the 
supposed  radical  of  bitter  almond  o\j,  Cj^HgOj,  and  a  multitude  of  similar 
cases,  the  elements  concerned  are,  as  it  were,  bound  up  together  into  a  single 
whole,  which  can  enter  into  combination  with  other  substances,  and  be  thence 
disengaged  with  properties  unaltered. 

A  curious  consequence  of  this  peculiarity  is  to  be  found  in  the  compara- 
tively instable  character  of  organic  compounds,  and  their  general  proneness  to 
decomposition  and  change,  when  the  balance  of  opposing  forces,  to  which 
they  owe  their  existence,  becomes  deranged  by  some  external  cause. 
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If  a  complex  inorganic  substance  be  attentively  considered,  it  will  usually 
be  found  that  the  elements  are  comtaned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the 
most  powerful  affinities,  and  to  give  rise  to  a  state  of  very  considerable  per- 
manence and  durability.  But  in  the  case  of  an  organic  substance  containing 
three  or  four  elements  associated  in  the  way  described,  this  is  very  far  from 
being  true :  the  carbon  and  oxygen  strongly  tend  to  unite  to  form  carbonic 
acid  J  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  attract  each  other  in  a  powerful  manner,  and 
the  nitrogen,  if  that  body  be  present,  also  contributes  its  share  to  these  internal 
sources  of  weakness  by  its  disposition  to  generate  ammonia.  While  the  op- 
posing forces  remain  exactly  balanced,  the  integrity  of  the  compound  is  pre- 
served j  but  the  moment  one  of  them,  from  some  accidental  cause,  acquires 
preponderance  over  the  rest,  equilibrium  is  destroyed,  and  the  organic  princi- 
ple breaks  up'into  two  or  more  new  bodies  of  simpler  and  more  permanent 
constitution.  The  agency  of  heat  produces  this  effect  by  exalting  the  attrac- 
tion of  oxygen  for  hydrogen  and  carbon  ;  hence  the  almost  universal  destruc- 
tibility  of  organic  substances  by  a  high  temperature.  Mere  molecular  disturb- 
ance of  any  kind  may  cause  destruction  when  the  instability  is  very  great. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  assumed  that  those  bodies  which  are  most 
complex  frpm  the  number  of  elements,  and  the  want  of  simplicity  in  their 
equivalent  relations,  are  by  constitution  weakest,  and  least  capable  of  resisting 
the  action  of  disturbing  forces;  and  that  this  susceptibility  of  change  diminishes 
with  increased  simplicity  of  structure,  until  it  reaches  its  minimum  in  those 
bodies  which,  like  the  carburets  of  hydrogen,  cyanogen,  and  oxalic  acid,  con- 
nect, by  imperceptible  gradations,  the  organic  and  the  mineral  departments  of 
chemical  science. 

The  definite  organic  principles  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  form 
but  a  \ery  small  proportion  of  the  immense  Nnass  of  compounds  included 
within  the  domain  of  organic  chemistry :  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these 
are  produced  by  modifying  by  suitable  means  the  bodies  furnished  by  the 
plant  or  the  animal,  and  which  have  themselves  been  formed  from  the  ele- 
ments of  the  air  by  processes  for  the  most  part  totally  unknown,  carried  on 
under  the  control  of  vitality.  Unlike  these  latter,  the  artificial  modifications 
referred  to,  by  oxidation,  by  the  action  of  other  powerful  reagents,  by  the 
influence  of  heat,  and  by  numerous  other  sources  of  disturbance,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  changes  of  descent  in  order  of  complexity,  new  products  being  thus 
generated  more  simple  in  constitution  and  more  stable  in  character  than  the 
bodies  from  which  they  were  derived.  These,  in  turn,  by  a  repetition  of  such 
treatment  under  perhaps  varied  circumstances,  may  be  broken  up  into  other 
and  still  simpler  organic  combinations;  until  at  length  the  binary  compounds 
of  inorganic  chemistry,  or  bodies  so  allied  to  them  that  they  may  be  placed 
indifferently  in  either  group,  are  by  such  means  reached. 

Organic  Sub$tUulion products  ;  Laio  of  SubstitiUion. — The  study  of  the  action 
of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  nitric  acid  upon  various  organic  substances  has  led 
to  the  discovery  of  a  very  remarkable  law  regulating  the  formation  of  chlori- 
nated and  other  analogous  compounds,  which,  without  being  of  necessity 
absolute  in  every  case,  is  yet  of  sufficient  generality  and  importance  to  require 
careful  consideration.  This  peculiar  mode  of  action  consists  in  the  replace- 
ment of  the  hydrogen  of  the  organic  substance  by  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
the  elements  of  nitrous  acid,  and  more  rarely  other  substances  of  the  same 
class,  equivalent  for  equivalent,  without  the  destruction  of  the  primitive  type 
or  constitution  of  the  compound  so  modified.  The  hydrogen  thus  removed 
takes  of  course  the  form  of  hydrochloric  or  bydrobromic  acid,  &c.,  or  that  of 
water,  by  combination  with  another  portion  of  the  active  body.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  and  utterly  opposed, to  the  ordinary  views  of  the  functions  of 
powerful  salt-radicals,  this  loss  of  hydrogen  and  assumption  of  the  new  ele- 
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ment  do  actually  occur  with  a  great  variety  of  substances  belonging  to  different 
groups  yi^ith  comparatively  trifling  disturbance  of  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
perties J  the  power  of  saturation,  the  density  of  the  vapor,  and  other  pecu- 
liarities of  the  original  substance  remain  the  same,  saving  the  modification 
they  may  suffer  from  the  difference  of  the  equivalent  weights  of  hydrogen 
and  the  body  by  which  it  is  replaced. 

This  change  may  take  place  by  several  successive  steps,  giving  rise  to  a 
series  of  substitution-compounds,  which  depart  more  and  more  in  properties 
from  the  original  substance  with  each  successive  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
the  replacing  body.  The  substitution  may  even  be  total,  the  whole  of  the 
hydrogen  being  lost,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  similar  number  of  equiva- 
lents of  the  new  element.  And  even  in  these  extreme  cases,  of  very  common 
occurrence,  however,  with  one  class  of  substances,  the  resulting  compound 
retains  unequivocally  the  stamp  of  its  origin. 

Although  numerous  examples  of  these  changes  will  be  found  described  in 
detail  in  the  following  pages,  it  will  be  well  perhaps  to  mention  here  two  or 
three  cases  by  way  of  illustration. 

Dutch  liquidy  the  compound  formed  by  the  union  of  equal  measures  of  defi- 
ant gas  and  chlorine,  containing  C^H^Clj,  is  affected  by  chlorine  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  substitution;  one,  two,  four  equivalents  of  hydrc^en  being  suc- 
cessively removed  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  gas  aided  by  sunshine,  and 
one,  two,  or  four  equivalents  of  chlorine  introduced  in  place  of  the  hydrogen 
withdrawn  as  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  last  product,  the  perchloride  of  car- 
bon, C^Clg,  the  replacement  is  total;  the  intermediate  products  are  volatile 
liquids  not  differing  very  much  in  general  characters  from  Dutch-liquid  itself. 
A  great  number  of  compound  ethers  of  the  alcohol  and  methyle  series  are 
attacked  by  chlorine  and  bromine  in  a  similar  manner ;  indeed,  the  majority 
of  the  examples  of  the  law  in  question  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  this 
class  of  bodies. 

Concentrated  acetic  acid,  placed  in  a  vessel  of  dry  chlorine  and  exposed  to  the 
sun,  gives  rise  to  chloracetic  acid,  containing  C^ClgOg-j-HO,  and  in  which  con- 
sequently the  whole  hydrogen  of  the  real  acid  is  replaced  by  chlorine.  Chlo- 
racetic acid  is  a  stable  substance,  of  strong  acid  characters,  and  forms  a  series 
of  salts,  some  of  which  bear  no  sUght  resemblance  to  the  normal  acetates. 

Basic  substitution-products  have  been  obtained  indirectly :  the  chlbraniline 
and  bromaniline  of  Hofmann  are  the  most  striking  examples.  These  will  be 
found  fully  described  among  the  indigo-products. 

The  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  upon  organic  substances  very  commonly 
indeed  gives  rise  to  substitution-products  containing  the  elements  of  nitrous 
acid,  NO4,  in  place  of  hydrogen.  The  benzoyle-compounds,  several  of  the 
essential  oils,  natural  and  derived  from  resins,  will  be  found  to  famish  illus- 
trations. 

In  formulae  representing  substitution-compounds  yet  retaining  hydrogen,  the 
practice  is  often  adopted  of  placing  the  substituting  body  beneath  this  residual 
hydrogen,  and  uniting  them  by  a  bracket  on  each  side.  Thus,  the  formulas 
of  the  first  two  products  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  Dutch-liquid  are  thus 
written : —  ' 


'*\CL    ?Cl«,andC,J^«^Cl,. 


And  pyroxyline,  or  gun  cotton,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  substitution-product 
from  lignine,  Cj^HgoOgQ,  having  5  equivalents  of  hydrogen  replaceS  Jby  the 
elements  of  nitric  acid,  will  stand 
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Isomeric  bodies,  or  substances  different  in  properties,  yet  identical  in  com- 
position, are  of  constant  occurrence  in  organic  chemistry,  and  stand,  indeed, 
among  its  most  striking  and  peculiar  features.  Every  year  brings  to  light 
fresh  examples  of  compounds  so  related.  In  most  cases,  discordance  in  pro- 
perties is  fairly  and  properly  ascribed  to  difference  of  constitution,  the  elements 
being  differently  arranged.  For  instance,  formic  ether  and  acetate  of  methyle 
are  isomeric,  both  containing  CgH^O^ ;  but  then  the  first  is  by  some  supposed 
to  consist  of  formic  acid,  CjHOj,  combined  with  ether,  C4H5O ;  while  the  second 
is  imagined,  in  accordance  with  the  same  views,  to  be  made  up  of  acetic 
acid,  C^HjOg,  and  the  ether  of  wood-spirit,  C^Ufi,  And  this  method  of  ex- 
planation is  generally  sufficient  and  satisfactory :  when  it  can  be  shown  that 
a  difference  of  constitution,  or  even  a  difference  in  the  equivalent  numbers, 
exists  between  two  or  more  bodies  identical  in  ultimate  composition,  the 
reason  of  their  discordant  characters  becomes  to  a  certain  extent  intelligible. 

Organic  bodies  may  be  thus  classified  :— 

1. .  Quasi  elementary  Substances^  and  their  compounds.  These  affect  the  dis- 
position and  characters  of  the  true  elements,  and  like  the  latter  evince  a  tend- 
ency to  unite  on  the  one  hand  with  hydrogen  and  the  metals,  and  on  the 
other  with  chlorine,  iodine,  and  oxygen.  The  former  are  designated  organic 
saUradieals,  and  the  latter  organic  salt-basyles.  Very  few  of  either  kind  have 
been  yet  isolated,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  very  many  of  them  are  unable 
to  exist  in  a  separate  state.  These  quasi-elements  are  at  present  the  most 
important  and  interesting  substances  in  organic  chemistry. 

2.  Organic  Salt-bases,  not  being  the  oxides  of  known  radicals. — ^The  princi- 
pal members  of  this  class  are  the  vegeto-alkalis ;  they  form  crystallizable 
compounds  with  acids,  organic  and  inorganic,  and  even  possess  in  some  cases 
a  distinct  alkaline  reaction  to  test-paper. 

3.  Organic  Acids^  not  being  compounds  of  known  radicals. — ^These  bodies 
are  very  numerous  and  important.  Many  of  them  have  an  intensely  sour 
taste,  redden  vegetable  blues,  and  are  almost  comparable  in  chemical  energy 
with  the  acids  of  mineral  origin. 

4.  Neutral  non-^izotized  Substances^  containing  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the 
proportions  to  form  water. — The  term  neutral  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  these 
compounds  usually  manifest  feeble  acid  properties  by  combining  with 
metallic  oxides.  This  group  comprehends  the  sugars,  the  different  modifica- 
tions of  starch,  gum,  &c. 

5.  Neutral  azotized  Substantxs;  the  albuminous  principles  and  their  allies, 
the  great  components  of  the  animal  frame. — ^These  are  in  the  highest  degree 
complex  in  constitution,  and  are  destitute  of  the  faculty  of  crystallization. 

6.  Carburets  of  Hydrogen^  their  oxides  and  derivatives. 

7.  Fatty  Bodies. 

8.  Compound  Acids^  containing  the  elements  of  an  organic  substance  in 
combination  with  those  of  a  mineral  or  other  acid. — These  bodies  form  a 
large  and  very  interesting  class,  of  which  sulphovinic  acid  may  be  taken  as 
the  type  or  representative. 

9.  Coloring  Principles^  and  other  substances  not  referable  to  either  of  the 
preceding  classes. 

The  action  of  beat  on  organic  substances  presents  many  important  and  in* 
teresting  points,  of  which  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  may  be  noticed. 
Bodies  of  simple  constitution  and  of  some  permanence,  which  do  not  sublime 
unchanged,  as  many  of  the  organic  acids,  yield,  when  exposed  to  a  high,  but 
regulated  temperature,  in  a  retort,  new  compounds,  perfecdy  definite  and 
of\en  crystallizable,  which  partake,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  properties  of  the 
original  substance ;  the  numerous  pyro  acids,  of  which  many  examples  will 
27 
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occur  in  the  succeeding  pages,  are  thus  produced.  Carbonic  acid  and  water 
are  oAen  eliminated  under  these  circumstances.  If  the  heat  be  suddenly 
raised  to  redness,  then  the  regularity  of  the  decomposition  vanishes,  while 
the  products  become  more  uncertain  and  more  numerous ;  carbonic  acid  and 
watery  vapor  ar&  succeeded  by  inflammable  gases  as  carbonic  oxide  and 
carburetted  hydrogen ;  oily  matter  and  tar  distil  over,  and  increase  in  quantity 
until  the  close  of  the  operation,  when  the  retort  is  found  to  contain,  in  most 
cases,  a  residue  of  charcoal.    Such  is  destructive  distillation. 

If  the  organic  substance  contain  nitn^en,  and  be  not  of  a  kind  capable  of 
taking  a  new  and  permanent  form  at  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  then  that 
nitrogen  is  in  most-  instances  partly  disengaged  in  the  shape  of  ammonia, 
partly  left  in  combination  with  the  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  distillatory 
vessel.-    The  products  of  dry  distillation  thus  become  still  more  complicated. 

A  much  greater  degree  of  regularity  is  observed  in  the  effects  of  heat  on 
fixed  organic  matters,  when  these  are  previously  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
strong  alkaline  base,  as  potash  or  lime.  In  such  cases  an  acid,  the  nature  of 
which  is  chiefly  dependent  upod  the  temperature  applied,  is  produced,  and 
remains  in  union  with  the  base,  the  residual  element  or  elements  escaping  in 
some  volatile  form.  Thus,  benzoic  acid  distilled  with  hydrate  of  lime,  at  a 
dull  red-heat,  yields  carbonate  of  lime  and  bicarburet  of  hydrogen,  or  benzine ; 
woody  fibre  and  caustic  potash,  heated  to  a  very  moderate  temperature,  yield 
tilmic  acid  and  free  hydrogen ;  with  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  oxalic  acid  ap> 
pears  in  the  place  of  the  ulmic;  and,  at  the  temperature  of  ignition,  carbonic 
acid,  hydrogen  being  the  other  product 

The  spontaneous  changes  denominated  decay  and  putrefaction,  to  which 
many  of  the  more  complicated  organic,  and,  more  particularly,  azotized, 
principles  are  subject,  have  lately  attracted  much  attention.  By  the  expres- 
sion decay ^^  Liebig  and  his  followers  understand  a  deoomposition^of  moist 
organic  matter,  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  by  the  oxygen  of  which  it  is  gradu- 
ally burned  and  destroyed,  without  sensible  elevation  of  temperature;  the 
term  puirefaction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  limited  to  changes  occurring  in  and 
beneath  the  surface  of  water,  the  effect  being  a  mere  transposition  of  ele- 
ments, or  metamorphosis  of  the  organic  body.  The  conversion  of  sugar  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  furnishes,  perhaps,  the  simplest  case  of  the  kind. 
It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  contact  of  oxygen  is  indispensable,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  change,  which,  when  once  begun,  proceeds,  without  the 
aid  of  any  other  substance  external  to  the  decomposing  body,  unless  it  be 
water  or  its  elements.  Every  case  of  putrefaction  thus  begins  with  decay; 
and  if  the  decay  or  its  cause,  namely,  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  be  prevented, 
no  putrefaction  occurs.  The  most  putrescible  substances,  as  animal  flesh  in- 
tended for  food,  milk,  and  highly  azotized  vegetables,  are  preserved 
indefinitely,  by  enclosure  in  metallic  cases,  from  which  the  air  has  been  com- 
pletely  removed  and  excluded. 

Some  of  the  curious  phenomena  of  communicated  chemical  activity,  where 
a  decomposing  substance  seems  to  involve  others  in  destructive  change,  which, 
without  such  influence,  would  have  remained  in  a  permanent  and  quiescent 
state,  will  be  found  noticed  in  their  proper  places,  as  under  the  head  of  Vin- 
ous Fermentation.  These  actions  are  yet  very  obscure,  and  require  to  be 
discussed  with  great  caution. 

'  4f!  Or  eremaeausiSj  that  is,  slow  buroikig. 
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As  organic  substances  cannot  be  produced  at  will  from  their  elements,  the 
analytir.cU  method  of  research  is  alone  applicable  to  the  investigation  of  their 
exact  chemical  composition ;  hence  the  ultimate  analysis  of  these  substances 
becomes  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance.  The  operation  is  always 
executed  by  causing  complete  combustion  of  a  known  weight  of  the  body  to 
be  examined,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  produced 
shall  be  collected,  and  their  quantity  determined ;  the  carbon  and  hydrc^en 
they  respectively  contain  may  from  these  data  be  easily  calculated.  When 
nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  &C.,  are  present,  special  and  separate 
means  are  resorted  to  for  their  estimation. 

The  method  to  be  described  for  the  determination  of  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen owes  its  convenience  and  efficiency  to  the  improvements  of  Professor  Lie- 
big  ;  it  has  superseded  all  other  processes,  and  is  now  invariably  employed  in 
inquiries  of  the  kind.  With  proper  care,  the  results  obtained  are  wonderfully 
correct;  and  equal,  if  not  surpass  in  precision,  those  of  the  best  mineral  analyses. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  whole  depends  is  the  following : — When  an  or- 
ganic substance  is  heated  with  the  oxides  of  copper,  lead,  and  several  other 
.  metals,  it  undergoes  complete  combustion  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
oxide,  the  metal  being  at  the  same  time  reduced,  either  completely  or  to  a  lower 
state  of  oxidation.  This  effect  takes  place  with  greatest  ease  and  certainty  with 
the  black  oxide  of  copper,  which,  although  unchanged  by  heat  alone,  gives 
up  oxygen  to  combustible  matter  with  extreme  facility.  When  nothing  but 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  those  bodies  together  with  oxygen,  are  present,  one 
experiment  suffices;  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  determined  directly,  and 
the  oxygen  by  difference. 

It  is  of  course  indispensable  that  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  should  possess 
the  physical  characters  of  purity,  otherwise  the  inquiry  cannot  lead  to  any 
good  result;  if  in  the  solid  state,  it  must  also  be  freed  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous care  from  the  moisture  which  many  substances  retain  Svith  great  obstinacy. 
If  it  will  bear  the  application  of  moderate  heat,  this  desiccation  is  very  easily 
accomplished  by  a  water  or  steam-bath ;  in  other  cases,  exposure  at  common 
temperatures  to  the  absorbent  powers  of  a  large  surface  of  oil  of  vitriol  in 
the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump  must  be  substituted. 

The  operation  of  weighing  the  dried  powder  is  Fig.  152. 

conducted  in  a  narrow  open  tube,  about  2^  or  3  inches 
long;  the  tube  and  substance  are  weighed  together, 
and,  when  the  latter  has  been  removed,  the  tube 
with  any  little  adherent  matter  is  re-weighed.  This 
weight,  subtracted  from  the  former,  gives  the  weight 
of  the  substance  employed  in  the  experiment.  As 
only  5  or  6  grains  are  used,  the  weighings  should 
not  involve  a  greater  error  than  ^J^th  part  of  a  grain. 
The  oxide  of  copper  is  best  made  from  the  nitrate 
by  complete  ignition  in  an  earthen  crucible:  it  is  re- 
duced to  powder,  and  re-heated  just  before  use,  to 
expel  hygroscopic  moisture,  which  it  absorbs,  even 

I  while  warm,  with  avidity.  The  combustion  is  performed  in  a  tube  of  hard, 
white  Bohemian  glass,  having  a  diameter  of  .4  or  .5  inch,  and  in  length  vary- 
ing from  10  to  14  inches;  this  kind  of  glass  bears  a  moderate  red-heat  with- 
out becoming  soft  enough  to  lose  its  shape.  One  end  of  the  tube  is  drawn 
out  to  a  point,  as  shown  in  Fig.  153,  and  closed;  the  other  is  simply  heated 
to  fuse  and  soften  the  sharp  edges  of  the  glass.     The  tnhb  is  now  two-thirds 
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filled  with  the  yet  warm  oxide  of  copper,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  small  porcelain  or  Wedgwood  mortar^  and  very  intimately  mixed 
with  the  organic  substance.  The  mixture  is  next  transferred  to  the  tube,  and 
the  mortar  rinsed  with  a  little  fresh  and  hot  oxide,  which  is  added  to  the  rest; 
the  tube  is,  lastly,  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  open  end  with  oxide  from 
the  crucible.    A  few  gentle  taps  on  the  table  suffice  to  shake  together  the 


Fig.  153. 
Oxide  copper.  Mixture. 


Oxide  copper. 


contents,  so  as  to  leave  a  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gases  from  end  to  end. 
The  arrangement  of  the  mixture  and  oxide  in  the  tube  is  represented  in  the 
sketch. 

The  tube  is  then  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  furnace  or  chauffer:  this  latter 
is  constructed  of  thin  sheet  iron,  and  is  furnished  with  a  series  of  supports  of 
equal  height,  which  serve  to  prevent  flexure  in  the  combustion-tube  when 
soAened  by  heat.     The  chauflTer  is  placed  upon  flat  bricks  or  a  piece  of  stone 

Fig.  154. 


so  that  but  little  air  can  enter  the  grating,  unless  the  whole  be  purposely 
raised.  A  slight  inclination  is  also  given  towards  the  extremity  occupied  by 
the  month  of  the  combustion-tube,  which  passes  through  a  hole  provided  for 
the  purpose. 

To  collect  the  water  produced  in  the  experiment,  a  small  light  tube  of  the 
form  represented  in  Fig.  155,  filled  with  fragments  of  spongy  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, is  attached  by  a  perforated  cork,  thoroughly  driefl,  to  the  open  extremity 


Fig  155. 


Fig.  156. 


of  the  combustion-tube.  The  carbonic  acid  is  condensed  into  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  of  specific  gravity  1.25,  which  is  contained  in  a  small  glass 
apparatus  on  the  principle  of  a  Woulfe*s  bottle,  showft  in  Fig.  156.     The 
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connecinn  between  Ibe  lailei  nnd  the  chloride  of  calcium-tube  is  compleled 
by  B  Utile  lube  of  caoutchouc,  secured  witli  silk  cord.  The  whole  19  shown 
io  Fig.  157,  as  arranged  for  use.  Both  the  chloride  of  isilcium  tube  and  the 
potash  appatdliis  are  weighed  with  Che  iitmoBl  care  before  the  experiment. 

The  tigblueBs  of  Ihe  junctione  may  be  BKertaiued  by  slightly  rarefying  the 
included  air  by  suckitig  a  few  bubbles  from  the  interior  through  the  liquid, 
using  Ihe  dry  lips,  or  a  little  bent  tube  with  a  perforated  cork ;  if  the  difference 
of  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  two  limbs  of  the  potash -apparatus  be  preserved 
for  seveml  minutes,  the  joints  are  perfect.  Red-hot  charcoal  is  now  placed 
around  the  anterior  portion  of  [be  combustion-tube  a,  enntaining  the  pure  oxide 
of  copper,  and  when  this  is  red-hot,  the  firo  is  slowly  eitended  towards  the 
further  eitcetnity  by  shifUng  the  movable  screen  g  represented  in  the  drawing. 

Fig.  157. 


Drawing  of  whole  arrangement. 

The  expeiimenl  must  be  so  conducted,  that  an  ittiifomi  stream  of  carbonic 
acid  shall  Btiter  the  polasb  apparatus  by  bubbles  which  may  be  easily  counted-, 
when  no  nitrogen  is  preaetit,  these  bubbles  ars  towards  the  termination  ol 
the  experiment  almost  completely  absorbed  by  the  aikaiine  liquid,  ibe  little 
residue  of  air  alone  escaping.  In  Ihe  case  of  an  azolized  body,  on  the  con- 
trary, bubbles  of  gas,  nitrogen,  pass  through  the  potash  solution  during  the 

When  the  lube  has  become  completely  healed  from  end  to  end,  and  no 
more  gas  is  disengaged,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  absorption  begins  to  be  evi- 
dent, the  coals  are  removed  -from  the  further  extremity  of  the  combustion- 
tube,  and  the  point  of  the  latter  broken  off.  A  little  ail  is  drawn  through  the 
whole  appatalus,  by  which  the  remaining  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapor 
aie  secured.  The  parts  are,  lastly,  detached,  and  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube 
and  potash-apparatus  re-weiglied.  The  following  account  of  b  real  eiperi- 
~  ment  will  secve  as  on  illustration;  the  substance  examined  was  crystallized 
ugat. 

Qtiantity  of  st^r  employed  .        .  4.750  graint. 

Potash  apparatus  weighed  afler  eiperimcDt         781.13 
"  "        before  experiment       773..83 


Chloride  of  calciui 
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7.31  gr.  carbonic  acid  =s  1.994  gr.  carbon:  and  2.75  gr.  water sss .3056  gr. 
hydrogen;  or  in  100  parts  of  sngar,* 

Carbon 41.98 

Hydrogen  ......  6.43 

Oxygen,  by  difference         .         .         ,         .         51.59 


100. 


When  the  organic  substance  cannot  be  mixed  with  the  oxide  of  copper  in  the 
manner  described,  the  process  must  be  slightly  modified  to  meet  the  particular 
case.     If,  for  example,  a  volatile  liquid  is  to  be  examined,  it  is  inclosed  in  a 

little  glass  bulb  with  a  narrow  stem,  which  is 
Pig.  158.  weighed  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  the 

liquid,  the  point  being  hermetically  sealed.  The 
combustion-tube  must  have,  in  this  case,  a  much 
greater  length ;  and,  as  the  oxide  of  copper  can- 
not be  introduced  hot,  it  must  be  ignited  and 
cooled  out  of  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  to  pre- 
vent absorption  of  watery  vapor.  This  is  most 
conveniently  effected  by  transferring  it,  in  a 
heated  state,  to  a  large  platinum  crucible,  to  which 
a  close-fitting  cover  may  be  adapted.  When  quite 
cold  the  cover  is  removed,  and  instantly  replaced 
by  a  dry  glass  funnel,  by  the  assistance  of  which 
the  oxide  may  be  directly  poared  hito  the  com- 
bustion tube,  with  mere  momentary  exposure  to 
the  air.  A  little  oxide  is  put  in,  then  the  bulb,  with  its  stem  broken  at  a,  a 
file-scratch  having  been  previously  made  j  and,  lastly,  the  tube  is  filled  with 
the  cold  and  dry  oxide  of  copper.  It  is  arranged  in  the  chauffer,  the  chloride 
of  calcium-tube  and  potash-apparatus  adjusted,  and  then,  some  six  or  eight 
inches  of  oxide  having  been  heated  to  redness,  the  liquid  in  the  bulb  is,  by 
the  approximmion  of  a  hot  coal,. expelled,  and  slowly  converted  into  vapor, 
which,  in  passing  over  the  hot  ojtide,  is  completely  burned.  The  experiment 
is  then  terminated  in  the  usual  manner.  Fusible  fatty  substances,  and  volatile 
concrete  bodies,  as  camphor,  require  rather  difierent  management,  which  need 
not  be  here  descril^ed. 

Oxide  of  copper,  which  has  been  used,  may  be  easily  restored  by  moisten- 
ing with  nitric  acid,  and  ignition  to  redness ;  it  becomes,  in  fact,  rather  im- 
proved than  otherwise,  as,  after  frequent  employment,  its  density  is  increased, 
and  its  troublesome  hygroscopic  powers  diminished.  For  substances  which 
are  very  difilcult  of  combustion,  from  the  large  proportion  of  carbon  they  con- 
tain, and  for  compounds  into  which  chlorine  enters  as  a  constituent,  fused  and 
powdered  chromate  of  lead  is  very  advantageously  substituted  for  the  oxide 
of  copper.  Chromate  of  lead  freely  gives  up  oxygen  to  combustible  matters, 
and  even  evolves,  when  strongly  heated,  a  little  of  that  gas,  which  thus  en- 
sures the  perfect  combustion  of  the  organic  body. 

jinab/sis  of  ttzotized  Substances. — ^The  presence  of  nitrc^en  in  an  organic 

*  The  theoretical  compOBition  of  sugar  C  MH^Og,,  reckoned  to  100  parts,  give*— 

Carbon 42.11 

Hydrogen .        .  6.43 

Oxygen 51.46 

100. 
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compound  is  easily  ascertained  by  heating  a  small  portion  with  Sofid  hydrate 
of  potash  in  a  test  tube;  the  nitrogen,  if  present,  is  converted  into  ammonia, 
which  may  be  recognized  by  its  odor  and  alkaline  reaction.  There  are  several 
methods  of  determining  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  azotized  organic  sub- 
stances, the  experimenter  being  guided  in  his  choice  of  means  by  the  nature  of 
the  substance  and  its  comparative  richness  in  that  element.  The  carbon  and 
hydrogen  are  first  determined  in  the  usual  manner,  a  longer  tube  than  usual  is 
employed,  and  four  or  five  Inches  of  its  anterior  portion  filled  with  spongy 
metallic  copper,  made  by  reducing  the  oxide  by  hydrogen ;  this  serves  to 
decompose  any  nitrous  acid  or  binoxide  Qf  nitrogen,  which  may  be  formed  in 
the  act  of  combustion.  During  the  experiment,  some  idea  of  the  abundance 
or  paucity  of  the  nitrogen  may  be  formed  from  the  number  of  bubbles  of  in- 
oondensible  gas  which  traverse  the  solution  of  potash. 

In  the  case  of  compounds  abounding  in  nitrogen,  and  readily  burned  by 
oxide  of  copper,  a  method  may  be  employed  which  is  very  easy  of  execution ; 
this  consists  in  determining  the  ratio  borne  by  the  liberated  nitrogen  to  the 
carbonic  acid  produced  in  the  combustion.  A  tube  of  hard  glass,  of  the  usual 
diameter,  and  about  15  inches  long,  is  sealed  at  one  6nd;  a  little  of  the 
organic  substance,  mixed  with  oxide  of  copper,  is  introduced,  and  allowed  to 
occupy  about  two  inches  of  the  tube ;  about  as  mtiich  pure  oxide  is  placed 
over  it,  and  then  another  portion  of  a  similar  mixture ;  after  which  the  tube 

Fig.  159. 


is  filled  up  with  a  second  and  larger  portion  of  pure  oxide,  and  a 
quantity  of  spongy,  metallic  copper.     A  short  bent  tube,  made  move-  Fig.  160. 
able  by  a  caoutchouc  joint,  is  fitted  by  a  perforated  corkj  and  made 
to  dip  into  a  mercurial  trough,  while  the  combustion-tube  itself  rests 
in  the  chauffer.  (Fig.  159.) 

Fire  is  first  applied  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube  containing  the 
metal  and  unmixed  oxide,  and,  when  this  is  red-hot,  to  the  extreme  end. 
Combustion  of  the  first  portion  of  the  mixture  takes  place,  the 
gaseous  products  sweeping  before  them  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
air  of  the  apparatus.  When  no  more  gas  issues,  the  tube  is  slowly 
heated  by  half  an  inch  at  a  time,  in  the  usual  manner,  and  all  the 
gas  very  carefully  collected  in  a  graduated  jar,  until  the  operation  is 
at  an  end.  The  volume  is  then  read  ofi^,  and  some  strong  solution 
of  caustic  potash  thrown  up  into  the  jar  by  a  pipette  with  a  curved 
extremity.  When  the  absorption  is  complete,  the  residual  volume 
of  nitrogen  is  observed,  and  compared  with  that  of  the  mixed  gases, 
proper  correction  being  made  for  differences  of  level  in  the  mercury. 
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and  from  these  data  the  exact  proportion  borne  by  the  nitrogen  to  the  carbon 
can  be  at  once  determined.* 

If  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  be  but  small,  the  error  from  the  nitrogen  of  the 
residual  atmospheric  air  becomes  so  great  as  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the 
result  of  the  experiment;  and  the  same  thing  happens  when  the  substance  is 
incompletely  burned  by  oxide  of  copper ;  other  means  must  then  be  employed. 

Fig.  161  .t 


*  Volumes  of  the  two  gases  represent  equivalents ;  for 

100  cubic  inches  carbonic  acid  weigh  47.26  grains 
100  "  nitrogen        **  30.14 

47.2$    :    30.14  :  :    22    :    i4.oi. 

Tbe  last  two  terms  are  the  equivalent  numbers :  one  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  con- 
tains besides  one-equivalent  of  carbon. 

t  Fie- 161  represents  the  principal  parts  of  the  arrangement  for  the  absolute  estima- 
tion of  nitrogen.  The  three-necked  tube  is  shown  attached  to  the  plate  of  the  air-pump, 
and  the  long  tube  with  recurved  lower  extremity ,  terminating  beneath  a  graduated  jar 
standing  upon  the  mercurial  trough,  and  partly  filled  with  strong  solution  of  potash 
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The  ahsdtute  method  of  determination  may  be  had  recourse  to  when  the  fore- 
going,  or  comparative  method,  fails  from  the  first  cause  mentioned ;  it  gives 
excellent  results,  but  is  very  difficult  and  troublesome  in  practice,  from  the 
accidents  to  which  it  is  liable. 

A  tube  of  good  Bohemian  glass,  22  inches  long,  is  securely  sealed  at  one 
end ;  into  this  enough  carbonate  of  copper  is  put  to  occupy  3  inches,  and  upon 
the  copper-salt  a  plug  of  asbestus.  A  little  pure  oxide  of  copper  is  next  intro- 
duced, and  afterwards  the  mixture  of  oxide  and  organic  substance,  the  weight 
of  the  latter  in  a  dry  state  having  been  correctly  determined.  The  remainder 
of  the  tube,  amounting  to  nearly  one-half  of  its  length,  is  then  filled  up  with 
pure  oxide  of  copper  and  spongy  metal,  the  two  being  separated  by  asbestus, 
and  a  round  cork,  perforated  by  a  piece  of  narrow  tube,  is  securely  adapted  to 
its  mouth,  and  made  tight  by  sealing-wax.  The  tube  is  arranged  in  a  trough 
of  hot  sand,  and  put  into  communication  with  a  powerful  and  perfect  air- 
pump,  by  which  exhaustion  may  be  made.  This  is  best  done  by  a  three- 
branched  tube^f  brass,  furnished  with  a  stop-cock,  the  third  opening  being 
connected  with  a  vertical  glass  tube,  exceeding  30  inches  in  length,  made  to  dip 
into  a  mercurial  trough.  (Fig.  161.)  The  joints  are  formed  by  caoutchouc  con- 
nectors, which,  when  carefully  tied,  resist  without  leaking,  the  whole  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  Exhaustion  is  now  made  as  completely  as  possible:  the  mer- 
cury rises  in  the  long  tube,  and  remains  stationary  if  the  numerous  joints  of, 
the  apparatus  be  perfect  The  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  is  then  applied  to  the 
further  extremity  of  the  combustion-tube,  so  as  to  decompose  a  portion  of  the 
carbonate  of  copper ;  the  gas  depresses  the  mercurial  column,  and  finally 
escapes  in  considerable  quantity  from  the  delivery- tube.  The  next  step  is  to 
remove  the  sand-trough,  and  substitute  in  its  place  the  chaufier,  without  dis- 
turbing the  apparatus,  now  filled  with  carbonic  acid.  This  done,  fire  is  ap- 
plied to  the  tube,  commencing  at  the  nearer  end,  and  gradually  proceeding  to 
the  closed  extremity,  which  yet  contains  some  undecomposed  carbonate  of 
copper.  This,  when  the  fire  at  length  reaches  it,  yields  up  carbonic  acid, 
which  chases  forward  the  nitrogen  lingering  in  the  tube.  During  the  com- 
bustion, the  extremity  of  the  delivery-tube  is  covered  by  a  graduated  jar,  partly 
filled  with  mercury,  and  partly  with  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  by 
which  the  carbonic  acid  is  wholly  absorbed,  and  nothing  left  but  the  nitrogen. 
When  the  operation  is  at  an  end,  the  jar,  with  its  contents,  is  transferred  to  a 
vessel  of  water,  and  the  volume  of  the  nitrogen  read  off*.  This  is, properly 
corrected  for  temperature,  pressure,  and  aqueous  vapor,  and  its  weight  deter- 
mined by  calculation.  When  the  operation  has  been  very  successful,  and  all 
precautions  minutely  observed,  the  result  still  leaves  an  error  in  excess, 
amounting  to  .3  or  .4  per  cent.,  due  to  the  residual  air  of  the  apparatus,  or 
that  condensed  into  the  pores  of  the  oxide  of  copper. 

.A  most  elegant  and  admirable  process  for  estimating  nitrogen  in  all  organic 
compounds,  except  those  containing  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  has  lately  been 
put  in  practice  by  MM.  Will  and  Varrentrapp.  When  a  non  azotized  organic 
substance  is  heated  to  redness  with  a  large  excess  of  hydrate  of  potash  or 
soda,  it  sufiers  complete  and  speedy  combustion  at  the  expense  of  the  water 
of  the  hydrate,  the  oxygen  combining  with  the  carbon  of  the  organic  matter 
to  carbonic  acid,  which  is  retained  by  the  alkali,  while  its  hydrogen,  together 
with  that  of  the  substance,  is  disengaged,  sometimes  in"  union  with  a  little 
carbon.  The  same  change  happens  when  nitrogen  is  present,  but  with  this 
addition :  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  thus  abandoned  combines  with  a  portion 
of  the  liberated  hydrogen  to  (jbrra  ammonia.  It  is  evident,  therefoi4,  that  if 
this  experiment  be  made  on  a  weighed  quantity  of  matter,  and  circumstances 
allow  the  collection  of  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  thus  produced,  the  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  can  be  easily  calculated. 
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An  intimate  mixture  is  made  of  1  part  caustic  soda,  and  2  oir  3  parts  quick- 
lime, by  slaking  lime  of  good  quality  with  the  proper  proportion  of  strong 
caustic  soda,  drying  the  mixture  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  then  heating  it  to 
strong  redness  in  an  earthen  crucible.  The  ignited  mass  is  rubbed  to  powder 
in  a  warm  mortar,  and  carefully  preserved  from  the  air.  The  lime  is  useful 
in  many  ways ;  it  diminishes  the  tendency  to  deliquescence  of  the  alkali, 
facilitates  mixture  with  the  organic  substance,  and  prevents  fusion  and  lique- 
faction. A  proper  quantity  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed,  from  five  to  ten 
grains  namely,  is  dried  and  accurately  weighed  out ;  this  is  mixed  in  a  warm 
porcelain  mortar  with  enough  of  the  soda-lime  to  fill  two-thirds  of  an  ordinary 
combustion-tube,  the  mortar  being  rinsed  with  a  little  more  of  the  alkaline 
mixture,  and,  lastly,  with  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  glass,  which  coni- 
pletely  removes  everything  adherent  to  its  surface;  the  tube  is  then  filled  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  open  end  with  the  lime-mixture,  and  arranged  in  the 
chaufier  in  the  usual  manner.  The  ammonia  is  collected  in  a  little  apparatus 
of  three  bulbs  containing  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  attached  by  a 

Fig.  162. 


cork  to  the  combustion-tube.  Matters  being  thus  adjusted,  fire  is  applied  to 
the  tube,  commencing  with  the  anterior  extremity.  When  ignited  through- 
out its  whole  length,  and  when  no  more  combustible  gas  issues  from  the 
apparatus,  the  point  of  the  tube  is  broken,  and  a  little  air  drawn  through  the 
whole.  The  acid  liquid  is  then  emptied  into  a  capsule,  the  bulbs  rinsed  into 
the  same  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  then  repeatedly  with  distilled  water;  an 
excess  of  pure  chloride  of  platinum  is  added,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  water-bath.  The  dry  mass,  when  cold,  is  treated  with  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether,  which  dissolves  out  the  superfluous  chloride  of  platinum, 
but  leaves  untouched  the  yellow  crystalline  double  chloride  of  platinum  and 
ammonium.  The  latter  is  collected  upon  a  small  weighed  filter,  washed 
with  the  same  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  dried  at  212°,ajid  weighed  ;  100 
parts  correspond  to  6.306  parts  of  nitrogen ;  or,  the  salt  with  its  filter  may  be 
very  carefully  ignited,  and  the  filter  burned  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  the 
nitrogen  reckoned  from  the  weight  of  the  spongy  metal,  100  parts  of  that 
substance  corresponding  to  14.25  parts  of  nitrogen.  The  former  plan  is  to 
be  preferred  in  most  cases. 

Bodies  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  as  urea,  must  be  mixed  with  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  pure  sugar,  to  furnish  incondensible  gas,  and  thus  diminish  the 
violence  of  the  absorption  which  otherwise  occurs ;  and  the  same  precaution 
must  be  taken,  for  a  difierent  reason,  with  those  which  contain  little  or  no 
hydrogen. 

Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Organic  Compounds. — When  bodies  of  this  class 
containing  sulphur  are  burned  with  oxide  of  copper,  a  small  tube  containing 
peroxide  of  lead  must  be  interposed  between  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  and 
the  potash- apparatus  to  retain  any  sulphurous  acid  which  may  be  formed.  It 
is  better,  however,  to  use  chromate  of  lead.  The  proportion  of  sulphur  is 
determined  by  oxidizing  a  known  weight  of  the  substance  by  strong  nitric 
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acid,  or  by  fusion  in  a  silver  vessel  with  ten  or  twelve  times  its  weight  of 
pure  hydrate  of  T^otash  and  half  as  much  nitre.  The  sulphur  is  thus  converted 
into  sulphuric  acid,  the  quantity  of  which  can  be  determined  by  dissolving 
the  fused  mass  in  water,  acidulating  with  nitric  acid,  and  adding  a  salt  of 
baryta.  Phosphorus  is  in  like  manner  oxidized  to  phosphoric  acid,  the  quan- 
tity of  which  is  determined  by  precipitation  in  combination  with  peroxide  of 
iron,  or  otherwise. 

Ettimation  of  Chlorine, — ^The  case  of  a  volatile  liquid  containing  chlorine  is 
of  most  frequent  occurrence,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the 
general  plan  of  proceeding.  The  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  must  be 
very  carefully  conducted,  and  two  or  three  inches  of  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  tube  kept  cool  enough  to  prevent  volatilization  of  the  chloride  of  copper 
into  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube.  Chromate  of  lead  is  much  better  for  the 
purpose.  The  chlorine  is  correctly  determined  by  placing  a  second  small 
weighed  bulb  of  liquid  in  a  combustion-tube,  which  is  afterwards  filled  with 
fragments  of  pure  quicklime.  The  lime  is  brought  to  a  red-heat,  and  the 
vapor  of  the  liquid  driven  over  it,  when  the  chlorine  displaces  oxygen  from 
the  metal,  and  gives  rise  to  chloride  of  calcium.  Wh&n  cold,  the  contents  of 
the  tube  are  dissolved  in  the  dilate  nitric  acid,  and  the  chlorine  precipitated 
by  nitrate  of  silver. 

XKPIBICAL  AKD   BATIOITAL   FOBMULJS. 

A  chemical  formula  is  termed  empirical  when  it  merely  gives  the  simplest 
possible  expression  of  the  composition  of  the  substance  to  which  it  refers.  A 
rationed  formula,  on  the  contrary,  aims  at  describing  the  exact  composition  of 
one  equivalent,  or  combining  proportion  of  the  substance,  by  stating  the  absolute 
number  of  equivalents  of  each  of  its  elements  essential  to  that  object,  as  well 
as  the  mere  relations  existing  between  them.  The  empirical  formula  is  at 
once  deduced  from  the  analysis  of  the  substance,  reckoned  to  100  parts ;  the 
rational  requires,  in  addition,  a  knowledge  of  its  combining  quantity,  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  direct  experiment,  by  synthesis,  or  by  the  careful 
examination  of  one  or  moi'e  of  its  most  definite  compounds.  Further,  the 
rational  may  either  coincide  with  the  empirical  formula,  or  it  may  be  a  mul- 
tiple  of  the  latter. 

Thus,  the  composition  of  acetic  acjd  is  expressed  by  the  formula  C4H3O3, 
which  exhibits  the  simplest  relations  of  the  three  elements,  and- at  the  same 
time  expresses  the  quantities  of  these,  in  equivalents,  required  to  make  up  an 
equivalent  of  acetic  acid;  hence,  it  is  both  empirical  and  rational.  On  the 
other  band,  the  empirical  formula  of  crystallized  kinic  acid  is  C^Ufi^  while 
its  rational  ibrmula,  determined  by  its  capacity  of  saturation,  is  double,  or 
Cj^HjjOig,  otherwise  written  Cj^HjjOjj+HO.  In  like  manner,  the  empirical 
formula  of  the  artificial  alkaloids  fur/urine  and  benzoKne  are  respectively 
Cj^H^NOg  and  CjiH^N.  The  equivalents  of  these  substances,  that  is  to  say, 
the  quantities  required  to  form  neutral  salts  with  one  equivalent  of  any  well- 
defined  monobasic  acid,  will,  however,  be  expressed  by  the  formulas  C30H12 
NgO^  and  C^^HigN^;  hence  these  latter  deserve  the  name  of  rational. 

The  deduction  of  an  empirical  formula  from  the  ultimate  analysis  is  very 
easy;  the  case  of  sugar,  already  cited,  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  This 
contains  in  100  parts 

Carbon     .         .        ,        .    41.Qfi 
Hydrogen     .         .         .  6.43 

Oxygen    «...    51.59 

100. 
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If  each  of  these  quantities  be  divided  by  the  equivalent  of  the  element, 
the  quotients  will  express  the  relations  in  equivalents  existing  between  them ; 
these  are  afterwards  reduced  to  their  simplest  expression.  This  is  the  only 
p^t  of  the  calculation  attended  with  any  difficulty ;  if  the  numbers  were 
rigidly  correct,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  divide  each  by  the  greatest 
divisor  common  to  the  whole ;  as  they  are,  however,  only  approximative, 
something  is  of  necessity  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  experimenter,  who  is 
obliged  to  use  more  indirect  means. 

11:??  =  6.99;   6,43  ;   ^1^  r=  6.44, 
6  '  '       8 

or  699  eq.  carbon,  643  eq.  hydrogen,  and  644  oq.  oxygen. 

It  will  be  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are 
present  in  the  proportions  to  form  water,  or  as  many  equivalents  of  one  as  of 
the  other.  Again,  the  equivalents  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  12  :  11,  so  that  the  formula  C,aH,|On  appears  likely  to  be  cor- 
rect It  is  now  easy  to  see  how  far  this  is  admissible,  by  reckoning  it  back  to 
100  parts,  comparing  the  result  with  the  numbers  given  by  the  actual  analy- 
sis, and  observing  whether  the  difference  falls  fairly  in  direction  and  amount 
within  the  limits  of  error  of  what  may  be  termed  a  good  experiment,  viz. 
two  or  three-tenths  per  cent,  deficiency  in  the  carbon,  and  not  more  than  one* 
tenth  per  cent  excess  in  the  hydrogen. 

Carbon  .  .,  .  .6x12=72 
Hydrogen  .  .  .  14.  eq.  =:  11 
Oxygen 8x11  =  88 

171 

171  :  72  :  :  100  :  42.11 
171  :  11  :  :  100  :  6.43 
171  :  88  :  :  100  :  61.46 

Organic  acids  and  salt-radicals  have  their  proper  equivalents  most  fre- 
quently determined  by  an  analysis  of  their  lead  and  silver-salts,  by  burning 
these  latter  with  suitable  precautions  in  a  thin  porcelain  capsule,  and  noting 
the  weight  of  the  oxide  of  lead  or  metallic  silver  left  behind.  If  the  oxide 
of  lead  be  mixed  with  globules  of  reduced  metal,  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
must  be  ascertained  by  dissolving  away  the  oxide  by  acetic  acid.  Or  the 
lead-salt  may  be  converted  into  sulphate,  and  the  silver-compound  into  chlo- 
ride, and  both  metals  thus  estimated.  An  organic  base,  on  the  contrary,  or  a 
basyle,  has  its  equivalent  fixed  by  the  observation  of  the  quantity  of  a  mineral 
acid,  or  an  inorganic  salt-radical,  required  to  form  with  it  a  combination 
having  the  characters  of  neutrality. 

DSTEBMIBTATIOK   OF   THE   DEZTSITT/  07   TAFORS. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapor  of  a  volatile  sub- 
stance is  frequently  a  point  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  the 
means,  in  conjuncticoi  with  the  analysis,  of  representing  the  constitution  of 
the  substance  by  measure  in  a  gaseous  state.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of 
the  plan  of  operation  usually  followed :  A  light  glass  globe,  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  is  taken,  and  its  neck  softened  and  drawn  out  in  the  blowpipe- 
flame,  as  represented  in  the  figure;  this  is  accurately  weighed.  About  one 
hundred  grains  of  the  volatile  liquid  are  then  introduced,  by  gently  warming 
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the  globe  and  dipping  the  point  into  the  liquid,  which  is  Fig.  163. 

then  forced  upwards  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  as  the 

vessel  cools.     The  globe  is  next  firmly  attached  by  wire 

to  a  handle,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  plunged  into 

a  bath  of  boiling  water  or  heated  oil,  and  steadily  held 

with  the  point  projecting  upwards.     The  bath  must  have 

a  temperature  considerably  above  that  of  the  boiling-point 

of  the  liquid.     The  latter  becomes  rapidly  converted  into 

vapor,  which  escapes  by  the  narrow  orifice,  chasing  before 

it  the  air  of  the  globe.    When  the  issue  of  vapor  has 

wholly  ceased,  and  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  carefully 

observed,  appears  pretty  uniform,  the  open  extremity  of 

the  point  is  hermetically  sealed  by  a  small  blowpipe-flame. 

The  globe  is  removed  from   the  bath,  sufiered  to  cool, 

cleansed,  if  necessary,  and  weighed,  ailer  which  the  neck 

is  broken  off  beneath  the  surface  of  water  which  has  been 

boiled  and  cooled  out  of  contact  of  air.     The  liquid  enters 

the  globe,  and,  if  the  expulsion  of  the  air  by  the  vapor 

has   been   complete,   fills   it;    if  otherwise,  an   air-bubble    is   left   whose 

volume  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  pouring  the  liquid   from   the  globe 

into  a  jar  graduated  to  cubic  inches,  and  Uien  refilling  the  globe,  and  repeating 

the  same  observation.     The  capacity  of  the  vessel  is  thus  at  the  same  time 

known ;  and  these  are  all  the  data  required.     An  example  will  render  the 

whole  intelligible. 

Determination  of  the  density  of  the  vapor  of  jStcetone. 

Capacity  of  globe 31.61  cubic  inches. 

Weight  of  globe  filled  with  dry  air  at  52°  F.,  and 

30.24  inches  barometer       .         .         .         .         .     2070.88  grains. 

Weight  of  globe  filled  with  vapor  at  212°  (temp, 
of  the  bath  at  the  moment  of  sealing  the  point), 
and  30.24  inches  barometer 2076.81  grains^ 

Residual  air,  at  45°  F.,  and  30.24  in.  bar.       .        .  .60  cubic  inches. 


31.61  cub.  inches  of  air  at  52°  and  30.24  in.  bar.  =  32.36  cub.  inches  at  60° 

and  30  inch,  bar.,  weighing 10.035  grains. 

Hence,  weight  of  empty  globe, .        .  2070.88  —  10.035  =  2060.845  grains. 


.6  c.  inch  of  air  at  45°  =  .8  c.  inch,  at  212° ;  weight  of  do.  by  calculation  ss 

.191  grain. 

31.61  ^  .8  =  30.81  cubic  inches  of  vapor  at  212°  and  30.24  in.  bar.,  which,  on 

the  tupposUion  that  it  coidd  hear  cooling  to  60°  wUhmU  liquefaction^  would  at  tiiat 

temperature,  and  under  a  pressure  of  30  inch.  bar.  become  reduced  to  24.18 

cubic  inches. 

Hence, 

Weight  of  globe  and  vapor     .        .        .         .        .         2076.810  grains, 
residual  air 191 


u 


Weight  of  globe 


Weight  of  the  24.18  cubic  inches  of  vapor 
28 


2076.619 
2060.8.45 

15.774 
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Gonseqaently,  100  cubic  inches  of  sach  Ttipor  must 

weigh     .         .         . 65.23  grains. 

100  cubic  inches  of  air,  under  similar  circumstances, 

weigh 31.01 

65.23 

=  2.103,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapor  in  question,  air 

0±.t\J±. 

being  unitjr. 


In  the  foregoing  statement  a  correction  has  been,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
omitted,  which  in  very  exact  experiments  mnst  iK)t  be  lost  sight  of,  viz.  the 
expansion  and  change  of  capacity  of  the  glass  globe  by  the  elevated  tempera- 
ture of  the  bath.  The  density  bo  obtained  will  be  always  on  this  account  a 
little  too  high. 

The  error  to  which  the  mercurial  thermometer  is,  at  high  -temperatures, 
liable,  tends  in  the  opposite  direction. 


It  is  easy  to  compare  the  actual  specific  gravity  of  the  vapor  ibund  in  the 
manner  above  described  with  &e  theoretical  specific  gravity  deduced  from 
the  formula  of  the  substance : — 

The  formula  of  acetone  is  CgHgO.  In  ooml^ing  volumes  (p.  176)  this  is 
represented  by  3  vols,  of  the  hypothetical  vapor  of  carbon,  3  vols,  of  hydro- 
gen, and  half  a  volume  of  oxygen.  Or  the  weight  of  the  unit  of  volume  of 
acetone  vapor  will  be  equal  to  three  times  the  specific  gravity  of  carbon  vapor, 
three  times  that  of  hydrogen,  and  one-half  that  of  oxygen  added  together,  one 
volume  of  the  compound  vapor  containing  6^  volumes  pf  its  components : — 

3  vols,  hypothetical  vapor  of  carbon  .         .         .         .4183x3  =1.2549 

3  vols,  hydrogen .0693x3  =  .2079 

J  vol.  oxygen =  .6528 

Theoretical  specific  gravity        .        .      '  .         .        .  2.0156 
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NON-AZOTIZED  BODIES  OF  THE  SACCHARINE  AND  AMYLACEOUS 
GROUP. 


The  members  of  this  remarkable  and  Tery  natural  group  present  geveral 
interesting  oases  of  isomerism.  They  are  oharaclerized  by  their  feeble  apti- 
tude lo  enter  into  combination,  and  also  by  containing,  with  perhaps  one  el- 
ception,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions  to  form  water. 

Tablt  of  Saccharint  and  .Amyiaceout  SiJatanca. 
Cane-sugar,  crystallized  . 
Cane-Eugar,  in  combination 
Grape-sugar,  crystallized 
Grape-sugar,  in  combination 
Milk-sugar,  crystallized 
Milk-sugar,  in  combination 
Sugar  of  atcalyplu*,  crystallized 
Sugar  from  tecale  comultttn 
iMannite        .... 
Starch,  nnaltered,  dried  at  213° 
Amidine,  or  gelatinous  starch 
Dextrine,  or  gummy  starch 
Starch  from  caraiia  ittandka 

Inulitie 

Guin- Arabic 
Gum-tragacanth 

Cani-iusir  ;  OsDririBt  Sdsib,  C^^H^O^. — This  most  useful  substance 
is  found  in  the  juice  of  many  of  liie  grassea,  in  the  sap  of  several  Ibrest 
trees,  in  the  roots  of  ibe  beet  and  the  mallow,  and  in  several  other  plants. 
It  is  extracted  most  easily  and  in  greatest  abundance  from  the  sugar-cane, 
cultivated  for  the  purpose  in  many  tropical  countries.  The  canes  are  crushed 
between  rollers,  and  the  expressed  juice  suffered  to  flow  into  a  large  vessel 
where  it  is  slowly  healed  nearly  lo  its  boiling-point.  A  small  quantity  of 
hydrate  of  lime  mixed  with  water  is  then  added,  which  occasions  the  separa- 
tion of  a  coagulum  consisting  chiefly  of  earthy  phosphates,  waxy  matter,  a 
peculiar  albuminous  principle,  and  mechanical  impurities.  The  clear  liquid 
separated  from  the  coagulum  thus  produced  is  rapidly  evaporated  in  open 
pans  heated  by  a  Herce  fire  made  with  the  crushed  canes  of  the  preceding 
year,  dried  in  the  sun  and  preserved  for  ihe  purpose.  When  sufficiently  con- 
cenlrated,  the  syrup  is  transferred  to  a  shallow  vessel,  and  left  to  crytallize, 
during  which  time  it  is  frequanlly  agitated  in  order  to  hasten  the  change  and 
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hinder  the  formation  of  large  crystals.  It  is,  lastly,  drained  from  the  dark 
uncrystallizable  syrup,  or  molasses^  and  sent  into  commerce,  under  the  name 
of  raw  or  Muscovado  sugar.  The  refining  of  this  crude  product  is  effected  by 
re*dissolving  it  in  water,  adding  a  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  shape  of  serum 
of  blood  or  white  of  egg,  and  sometimes  a  little  lime-water,  and  heating  the 
whole  to  the  boiling-point ;  the  albumen  coagulates,  and  forms  a  kind  of  net- 
work of  fibres,  which  enclose  and  separate  from  the  liquid  all  mechanically 
suspended  impurities.  The  solution  is  decolorized  by  filtration  through 
animal  charcoal,  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing-point,  and  put  into  conical 
earthen  moulds,  where  it  solidifies,  aAer  some  time,  to  a  confusedly-crystal- 
line mass,  which  is  drained,  washed  with  a  little  clean  syrup,  and  dried  in  a 
stove ;  the  product  is  ordinary  loafsugar.  When  the  crystallization  is  al- 
lowed to  take  place  quietly  and  slowly,  sugar-candy  results,  the  crystals 
under  these  circumstances  acquiring  large  volume  and  regular  form.  The 
evaporation  of  the  decolorized  syrup  is  best  conducted  in  strong  close  boilers 
exhausted  of  air ;  the  boiling-point  of  the  syrup  is  reduced  in  consequence 
from  230°  to  150°  or^low,and  the  injurious  action  of  the  heat  upon  the 
sugar  in  great  measure  prevented.  Indeed,  the  production  of  molasses  in  the 
rude  colonial  manufacture  is  chiefiy  the  result  of  the  high  and  long-continued 
heat  applied  to  the  cane-juice,  and  might  be  almost  entirely  prevented  by  the 
use  of  vacuum-pans,  the  product  of  sugar  being  thereby  greatly  increased  in 
quantity,  and  so  far  improved  in  quality  as  to  become  almost  equal  to  the 
refined  article. 

In  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  sugar  is  manufactured  on  a  large 
scale  from  beet-root,  which  contains  about  8  per  cent,  of  that  substance.  The 
process  is  far  more  complicated  and  troublesome  than  that  just  described,  and 
the  product  much  inferior.  When  refined,  however,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  preceding.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Western  States  of 
America  prepare  sugar  in  considerable  quantity  from  the  sap  of  the  sugar- 
maple,  J^cer  saccharinumy  which  is  common  in  those  parts.  The  tree  is  tapped 
in  the  spring  by  boring  a  hole  a  little  way  into  the  wood,  and  inserting  a 
small  spout  to  convey  the  liquid  into  a  vessel  placed  for  its  reception.  This 
is  boiled  down  in  an  iron  pot,  and  furnishes  a  coarse  sugar,  which  is  almost 
wholly  employed  for  domestic  purposes,  but  little  finding  its  way  into  com- 
merce.* 

Pure  sugar  slowly  separates  from  a  strong  solution  in  large,  transparent 
colorless  crystals,  having  the  figure  of  a  modified  oblique  rhombic  prism.  It 
has  a  pure,  sweet  taste,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  requiring  for  solution  only 
one-third  of  its  weight  in  the  cold,  and  is  also  dissolved  by  alcohol,  but  with 
more  difficulty.  When  moderately  heated  it  melts,  and  solidifies  on  cooling 
to  a  glassy  amorphous  mass,  familiar  under  the  name  of  barley  sugar :  at  a 
higher  temperature  it  blackens  and  suffers  decomposition;  and  the  same 
effect  is  produced,  as  already  remarked,  by  long-continued  boiling  on  the 
aqueous  solution,  which  loses  its  faculty  of  crystallizing  and  acquires  color. 
The  crystals  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.6,  and  are  unchanged  in  the  air. 

^  M.  Melsens,  of  Brussels,  recommends  an  entire  new  process  for  the  extraction 
and  refining  of  sugar.  The  canes  are  rasped  and  mixed  with  about  one  per  cent,  of 
bisulphite  of  lime.  They  are  then  pressed  and  moistened  with  water  containing  a 
little  of  the  same  solution,  and  a^ain  expressed.  The  mixed  solutions  are  heated  to 
the  boiling  point  and  evaporated  m  the  ordinary  way.  The  bisulphate  coagulates  any 
albuminous  matters  present,  and  thus  destroys  the  source  of  any  ferment;  the  lime 
neutralizes  any  acid  present,  while  the  sulphurous  acid,  by  its  avidity  for  oxygen, 
counteracts  the  tendency  to  oxidation,  and  decolorizes  the  natural  coldrmg  matters  of 
the  cane.  By  this  means  perfectljr  white  sugar  may  be  obtained  directly  from  the 
juice,  and  the  necessity  of  rapidity  in  the  different  steps  of  the  process  is  obviated,  for 
so  completely  unalterable  is  the  syrup  said  to  be,  as  long  as  any  bisulphate  remains, 
that  the  evaporation  may  be  conducted  spontaneously  by  solar  heat. — ^R.  B. 
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The  deep  brown  soluble  substance,  called  caram«/,  used  for  coloring  spirits, 
and  other  purposes,  is  a  product  of  the  action  of  heat  upon  cane-sugar.  It 
contains  Cj^HjgOjg,  and  is  isomeric  with  cane  sugar  in  combination. 

The  following  is  the  composition  assigned  to  the  principal  compounds  of 
cane-sugar  by  M.  P^ligot,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject.* 

Crystallized  cane  sugar          ....  C24H,80,8-4"4HO 

Compound  of  sugar  with  common  salt  .         .  C24H,80,8-|-NaCl+3HO 

Compound  of  sugar  with  baryta    .        .         .  C24H,gO,g-f-2BaO-|-4HO 

Compound  of  sugar  with  lime       .         .         .  C24H,gO,g-f-2Ca04-4HO 

Compound  of  sugar  with  oxide  of  lead          .  Cg4HjgO,8-4-4PbO 

The  compounds  with  baryta  and  lime  are  prepared  by  digesting  sugar  at  a 
gentle  heat  with  the  hydrates  of  the  earths.  The  lime  compound,  has  a  bitter 
taste,  and  is  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than  in  hot.  Both  are  readily  de- 
composed by  carbonic  acid,  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  being  occasionally 
produced.  The  combination  with  oxide  of  lead  is  prepared  by  mixing  sugar 
with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  adding. excess  of  ammonia,  and  drying  the 
white  insoluble  product  out  of  contact  with  air.  The  compound  with  com- 
mon salt  is  crystal lizable,  soluble,  and  deliquescent. 

GEAPs-sTTeAB;  Glucose;  Suoab  of  Peuits,  Cg^HjgO^. — ^This  variety  of 
sugar  is  very  abundantly  diffused  through  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  it  may  be 
extracted  in  large  quantity  from  the  juice  of  sweet  grapes,  and  also  from 
honey,  of  which  it  forms  the  solid  crystalline  portion,  by  washing  with  cold 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  fluid  syrup.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  artifi- 
cially modifying  cane  sugar,  starch,  and  woody  fibre,  by  processes  presently 
to  be  described.  The  appearance  of  this  substance,  to  an  enormous  extent,  in 
the  urine,  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  fatal  disease  called  dtabetes. 

Grape-sugar  is  easily  distinguished  by  several  important  peculiarities  from 
cane-sugar :  it  is  much  less  sweet,  and  less  soluble  in  water,  requiring  1 J  parts 
of  the  cold  liquid  for  solution.  Its  mode  of  crystallization  is  also  completely 
different ;  instead  of  forming,  like  cane-sugar,  bold,  distinct  crystals,  it  sepa- 
rates from  its  solutions  in  water  and  alcohol  in  granular  warty  masses,  which 
but  seldom  present  crystalline  faces.  When  pure,  it  is  nearly  white.  When 
heated,  it  melts,  and  loses  4  eq.  of  water,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  blackens 
and  suffers  decomposition.  Grape-sugar  combines  with  difficulty ^with  lime, 
baryta,  and  oxide  of  lead,  and  is  converted  into  a  brown  or  black  substance 
when  boiled  with  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  by  which  cane-sugar  is  but  little 
affeotetl.  It  dissolves,  on  the  contrary,  in  strong  oil  of  vitriol  without  black- 
ening, and  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  compound  acid,  whose  baryta-salt  is  soluble. 
Cane*sugar  is,  under  these  circumstances,  instantly  changed  to  a  black  mass 
resembling  charcoal. 

When  solutions  of  cane  and  grape-sugar  are  mixed  with  two  separate  por- 
tions of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  caustic  potash  added  in  excess  to 
each,  deep  blue  liquids  are  obtained,  which,  on  being  heated,  exhibit  different 
characters ;  the  one  containing  cane-sugar  is  at  first  but  little  altered ;  a  small 
quantity  of  red  powder  falls  afler  a  time,  but  the  liquid  long  retains  its  blue 
tint:  with  the  grape  sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  application  of  beat 
throws  down  a  copious  greenish  precipitate,  which  rapidly  changes  to  scarlet, 
and  eventually  to  dark  red,  leaving  a  nearly  colorless  solution.  This  is  an 
excellent  test  for  distinguishing  the  two  varieties  of  sugar,  or  discovering  an 
admixture  of  grape  with  cane-sugar. 

Grape-sugar  unites  with  common  salt,  forming  a  soluble  compound  of 
sweetish  saline  taste,  which  crystallizes  in  a  regular  and  beautiful  manner. 

*  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  Ixvii   113. 
28* 
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Compoundi  of  Grapt-tagar,  acrording  to  Pdligot.        / 
Crystalline  grape-sugHr,  dried  in  the  air 

Tbe  same,  dried  at  2 66" 

Conipoand  of  grape  sugar  with  common  salt 

Tlieaame,  dried  at  266° 

Compound  of  grape-Bugar  with  baryta 
Compound  of  gtape-«ngar  with  lime 
Compound  of  gispe-augar  wilh  oxide  or  lead 

StJphoaaccharic  Acid,  C^^fi^O^. — Melted  grape  sugar  iacnuiioiisly  mi^ed 
with  concentrate il  euipliurio  acid,  the  product  dissolved  in  water,  and  neu- 
tralized will)  carbonate  of  baryta ;  auiphate  or  barfia  ia  Ibrmed  t^^ther  with 
a  aoluble  aulphosaccbarate  of  ihat  eartb,  from  wbich  tlie  acid  itself  may  be 
ufietwords  eliminaled.  It  is  a  aweelish  liquid,  forming  a  variety  of  soluble 
salts,  and  teiy  prone  to  decompose  into  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Action  of  dduie  Acidi  upon  Sugar. — Cane-sugar  diaaolv^  iu  dilute  Eutphuric 
acid  is  gradually  but  completely  converted,  at  Ibe  common  temperature  of  the 
air,  into  grape-sugar.  The  same  aoluiion,  when  long  boiled,  yields  a  brown- 
iali-black  and  nearly  insoluble  substance,  wlitch  is  a  mixture  of  two  distinct 
bodies,  one  having  the  appearance  of  small  shining  scales,  and  the  other  that 
of  a  dull  brown  powder.  The  firat,  called  by  Bouilay  and  Malaguti  ubtmu, 
and  by  Liebig  socAubniw,  is  insoluble  in  ammonia  and  alkalis;  tlie  second, 
vimic  acid,  ibe  locAubnic  acid  of  Liebig,  diesolfea  Treely,  yielding  dark  brown 
solutions  precipitable  by  acids.  By  long-continued  boiling  with  water,  sach- 
ulmic  acid  is  converted  into  sachulnuine.  .Both  these  substances  have  the 
asm e  composition,  expressed  by  the  empirical  formula  CjHO.  Hydrochloric 
acid,  in  a  dilute  state,  produces  the  same  effects."* 

Action  of  ABcalii  upon  Sugar. — When  lime  or  baryta  is  dissolved  in  a  solu- 
tion of  grape  sugar,  and  the  wbole  left  lo  itself  several  weeks  in  a  close  ves- 

lion  of  an  acid  substance.  By  mixing  this  solution  with  subacelate  of  lead,  a 
voluminous  white  precipitate  is  obtained,  which,  when  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrc^n,  yields  sulphuret  of  lead,  and  tbe  new  acid,  to  which  the 
term  kaUiaccharic  or  ghtcic  is  applied.  Glucjc  acid  is  very  soluble  and  deli- 
quescent, has  a  sour  laste  and  acid  reaction:  its  salts,  with  the  exception  of 
(hat  containing  oxide  of  lead,  ace  very  soluble.  It  contains  C^Bfi^.  When 
grape-sugar  is  healed  in  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  soda,  or  baryta,  the  liquid 
darkens,  and  at  length  assumes  a  nearly  black  color.  The  addition  of  an  acid 
then  gives  rise  to  a  black  tiocculent  precipitate  of  a  substance  called  melaiinic 
acid,  containing  CjjHjjOgg.  Cane-sugar  long  boiled  with  alkalis  undergoes 
the  same  changes,  being  probably  first  converted  into  grape-sugar. 

ScoiB  or  THE  EucALTFTUB,  described  by  Professor  Johnston,')'  closely  re- 
sembles ordinary  grape-sugar  in  many  particulars,  and  haa  ibe  snine  compo- 


»  Undsr  the  namsi  ulmitKand  vimit  oridhase  IWHi  poafonnded  a  nnmbec  of  brown 
or  black  uncryslalliEablB  subetanQes,  produced  by  the  action  of  powerful  chemical 
BcentB  upon  augar,  LLEHine,  tc,  or  generated  by  Iho  putreliclive  decay  of  v™elablB 
fibre.    Common  ganfen  mould,  for  example,  treated  with  dilute,  boiling  solution  of 

lent,  brown  sufulance,  having  but  a  slight  degree  of  solubility  in  water.    This  is  ge- 
nerally called  BiH«corA.iBneMid,andit»oriKinaicribedlDlJiereBClionDflhe8lknli 
on  the  vlmiiu  or  humia  of  the  aoll-    It  ii  known  thai  these  bodies  differ  exeeedmgly 
in  lompoiilion ;  tbey  arb  loo  Indefinite  to  admit  of  ready  InvestiBation. 
t  Hemoin  of  Chemical  Society  of  London,  i.  ue.  ' 
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sweet  tasite,  and  are  very  soluble  in  water.  It  differs  from  cane  sugar  in  not 
reducing  the  acetate  of  copper  when  boiled  with  a  solution  of  that  substance. 
It  contains  Cg^HggOjg. 

SueAR  OF  Diabetes  Insipidus.-— A  substance  having  the  other  properties 
of  a  sugar,  but  destitute  of  sweet  taste^  has  been  described  by  M.  Th6nard  as 
having  been  obtained  from  the  above-mentioned  source.  It  was  capable  of 
furnishing  alcohol  by  fermentation,  and  of  suffering  conversion  into  grape- 
sugar  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.     Its  composition  is  unknown. 

LianoBicE-suGAB;  Gltctrrhiziite. — The  root  of  the  common  liquorice 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  a  peculiar  sweet  substance,  which  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  but  refuses  to  crystallize ;  it  is  remarkable  for  forming  with  acids 
compounds  which  have  but  sparing  solubility.  Glycyrrhizine  cannot  be  made 
to  ferment. 

Sugar  of  Milk;  Lactine,  Cj^Hj^Og^ — This  curious  substance  is  an  im- 
portant constituent  of  milk ;  it  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  by  evaporating 
whey  to  a  syrupy  state,  and  purifying  the  lactine,  which  slowly  crystallizes  out, 
by  animal  charcoal.  It  forms  white,  translucent,  four-sided  prisms,  of  great 
hardness.  It  is  slow  and  difRcult  of  solution  in  cold  water,  requiring  for  that 
purpose  live  or  six  times  its  weight;  it  has  a  feeble  sweet  taste,  and  in  the 
solid  state  feels  gritty  between  the  teeth.  When  heated,  it  loses  water,  and 
at  a  high  temperature  blackens  and  decomposes.  Milk-sugar  forms  several 
compounds  with  oxides  of  lead,  and  is  converted  into  grape-sugar  by  boiling 
with  dilute  mineral  acids.  It  is  not  directly  fermentable,  but  can  be  made 
under  particular  circumstances  to  furnish  alcohol.* 

Manna-sugar;  MAsrariTE,  CgH^Oj. — This  is  the  chief  component  of  manna, 
an  exudation  from  a  species  of  ash ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  juice  of  certain 
other  plants,  and  in  several  sea-weeds,  and  may  be  formed  artificially  from 
ordinary  sugar  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  fermentation.  It  is  best  prepared  by 
treating  manna  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  filtering  the  solution  whilst  hot;  the 
mannite  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  tufts  of  slender  colorless  needles.  It  is 
fusible  by  heat  without  loss  of  weight,  i&  freely  soluble  in  water,  possesses  a 
powerfully  sweet  taste,  and  has  nq_  purgative  properties.  Mannite  refuses  to 
ferment.  The  substance  formerly  described  as  mushroom'Sugar  is  merely 
mannite. 

Starch  ;  Fecula. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  widely-diffused 
of  the  vegetable  projilimate  principles,  being  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  every  plant.  It  is  most  abundant  in  certain  roots  and  tubers,  and  in  soil 
stems  :  seeds  often  contain  it  in  large  quantity.  From  these  sources  the  fecula 
can  be  obtained  by  rasping  or  grinding  to  pulp  the  vegetable  structure,  and 
washing  the  mass  upon  a  sieve,  by  which  the  torn  cellular  tissue  is  retained, 
while  the  starch  passes  through  with  the  liquid,  and  eventually  settles  down 
from  the  latter  as  a  soft,  white,  insoluble  powder,  which  may  be  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  dried  with  very  gentle  heat.  Potatoes  treated  in  this  manner 
yield  a  large  proportion  of  starch.  Starch  from  grain  may  be  prepared  in 
the  same  manner,  by  mixing  the  meal  with  water  to  a  paste,  and  washing 
the  mass  upon  a  ^ieve:  a  nearly  white,  insoluble  substance  called  gluten  re- 
mains behind,  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen.  The  gluten  of 
wheat-flour  is  extremely  tenacious  and  elastic.  The  value  of  meal  as  an 
article  of  food  greatly  depends  upon  this  substance.  Starch  from  grain  is 
commonly  manufactured  on  the  large  scale  by  steeping  the  material  in  water, 
for  a  considerable  period,  when  the  lactic  acid,  always  developed  under  such 
circumstances  from  the  sugar  of  the  seed,  disintegrates,  and  in  part  dissolves 
the  azotized  matter,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  mechanical  separation  of  that 

*  By  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  tnucic  acid. — ^R.  B. 
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which  remains.  A  still  more  easy  and  successful  process  has  lately  been 
introduced,  in  which  a  very  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda,  containing  about 
200  grains  of  alkali  to  a  gallon  of  liquid,  is  employed  with  the  same  view. 
Excellent  starch  is  thus  prepared  from  rice.  Starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
as  indeed  its  mode  of  preparation  sufficiently  shows;  it  is  equally  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  other  liquids  which  do  not  effect  its  decomposition.  To  the 
naked  eye  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  soft,  white,  and  often  glistening 
powder ;  under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  be  altogether  destitute  of  crystal- 
line structure,  but  to  possess,  on  the  contrary,  a  kind  of  organization,  being 
made  up  of  multitudes  of  little  rounded  transparent  bodies,  upon  each  of  which 
a  series  of  depressed  parallel  rings  surrounding  a  central  spot  or  hilum,  may 

often  be  traced.    The  starch-granules  from  dif- 
Fig.  164.  ferent  plants  vary  both  in  magnitude  and  form ; 

those  from  the  Canna  coceinea^  or  torn  les  mois^ 
and  potato  being  largest ;  and  those  from  wheat, 
and^the  cereals  in  general,  very  much  smaller. 

^^        The  figure  in  the  margin  will  serve  to  convey 

©  ^,av  ^^  *^®^  o^  ^^9  appearance  of  the  granules  of 

potato^tarch,  highly  magnified. 

When  a  mixture  of  starch  and  water  is 
heated  to  near  the  boiling-point  of  the  latter, 
the  granules  burst  and  disappear,  producing,  if 
the  proportions  of  starch  be  considerable,  a  thick 
gelatinous  mass,  very  slightly  opalescent  from 
the  shreds  of  fine  membrane,  the  envelope  of 
each  separate  granule.  By  the  addition  of  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  this  gelatinous  starqhjOr 
amidinej  may  be  so  far  diluted  as  to  pass  in  great 
measure  through  filter-paper.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful, however,  how  far  the  substance  itself  is  really  soluble  in  water,  at  least 
when  cold  ;  it  is  more  likely  to  be  merely  suspended  in  the  liquid  in  the  form 
of  a  swollen,  transparent,  insoluble  jelly,  of  extreme  tenuity.  Gelatinous 
starch,  exposed  in  a  thin  layer  to  a  dry  atmosphere,  becomes  converted  into  a 
yellowish,  horny  substance,  like  gum,  which,  when  put  into  water,  again 
soAens  and  swells. 

Thin  gelatinous  starch  is  precipitated  by  many  of  the  metallic  oxides,  as 
lime,  baryta,  and  oxide  of  lead,  and  also  by  a  large  addition  of  alcohoL  In- 
fusion  of  galls  throws  down  a  copious  yellowish  precipitate  containing  tannic 
acid,  which  redissolves  when  the  solution  is  heated.  By  far  the  most  charac- 
teristic reaction,  however,  is  that  with  free  iodine,  which  forms  with  starch  a 
deep  indigo-blue  compound,  which  appears  to  dissolve  in  pure  water,  although 
it  is  insoluble  in  solutions  containing  free  acid  or  saline  matter.  The  blue 
liquid  has  its  colors  destroyed  by  heat,  temporarily  if  the  heat  be  quickly 
withdrawn,  and  permanently  if  the  boiling  be  long  continued,  in  which  case 
the  compound  is  decomposed  and  the  iodine  volatilized.  Starch  in  the  dry 
state,  put  into  iodine- water,  acquires  a  purplish-black  color. 

The  unaltered  and  the  gelatinous  starch,  in  a  dried  state,  have  the  same 
composition,  namely,  C24H2QO20  j  a  compound  of  starch  and  oxide  of  lead  was 
found  to  contain,  when  dried  at  212°,  C24H2o02o+4PbO. 

Dextriitx. — When  gelatinous  starch  is  boiled  with  a  stnall  quantity  of 
dilute  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or,  indfeed,  almost  any  acid,  it  speedily  loses  its 
consistency,  and  becomes  thin  and  limpid,  from  having  suffered  conversion 
into  a  soluble  substance,  resembling  gum,  called  dextrine.*     The  experiment 

*  From  its  action  on  polarized  light,  twisting  the  plane  of  polarization  towards  the 
right  hand. 
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is  most  conveniently  made  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  may  be  afterwards 
withdrawn  by  saturation  with  chalk.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  nearly 
insoluble  gypsum  may  then  be  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  to  dryness.  The 
result  is  a  gum-like  mass,  destitute  of  crystalline  structure,  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  precipitable  from  its  solution  by  alcohol,  and  capable  of  combining 
with  oxide  of  lead.  Iodine  sometimes  produces  in  a  solution  of  dextrine  a 
purplish-red  tint,  and  sometimes  occasions  no  change. 

When  the  ebullition  with  the  dilute  acid  is  continued  for  a  considerable 
period,  the  dextrine  first  formed  undergoes  a  further  change,  and  becomes 
converted  into  grape-sugar,  which  can  be  thus  artificially  produced  with  the 
greatest  facility.  The  length  of  time  required  for  this*  remarkable  change 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  acid  present;  if  the  latter  be  very  small,  it  is 
necessary  to  continue  the  boiling  many  successive  hours,  replacing  the  water 
which  evaporates.  With  a  larger  proportion  of  acid,  the  conversion  is  much 
more  speedy.  A  mixture  of  15  parts  potato-statch,  60  parts  water,  and  6 
parts  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  kept  boiling  for  about  four  hours;  the  liquid 
neutralized  with  chalk,  filtered,  and  rapidly  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  By 
digestion  with  animal  charcoal  and  a  second  filtration  much  of  the  color  will 
be  removed,  after  which  the  solution  may  be  boiled  down  to  a  thin  syrup  and 
left  to  crystallize ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  it  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  grape- 
sugar.  There  is  another  method  of  preparing  this  substantie  from  starch 
which  deserves  particular  notice.  Germinating  seeds,  and  buds  in  the  act  of 
development,  are  found  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar  azotized  sub* 
stance,  formed  at  this  particular  period  from  the  gluten  of  vegetable  albu- 
minous matter,  to  which  the  name  diastase  is  given.  Thii  substance  possesses 
the  same  curious  property  of  efiecting  the  conversion  of  starch  into  dextrine, 
and  ulfimately  into  grape-sugar,  and  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  that 
of  ebullition.  A  little  infusion  of  malt,  or  germinated  barley,  in  tepid  water, 
mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  thick  gelatinous  starch,  and  the  whole  main- 
tained at  160°  or  thereabouts,  occasions  complete  liquefaction  in  the  space  of 
a  few  minutes  from  the  production  of  dextrine,  which  in  its  turn  becomes,  in 
three  or  four  hours,  converted  into  sugar.  If  a  greater  degree  of  heat  be  em- 
ployed, the  diastase  is  coagulated  and  retidered  insoluble  and  inactive.  Very 
little  is  known  respecting  diastase  itself;  it  seems  very,  much  to  resemble 
vegetable  albumen,  but  has  never  been  got  in  a  state  of  purity. 

The  change  of  starch  or  dextrine  into  sugar,  whether  produced  by  the  action 
of  dilute  acid  or  by  diastase,  takes  place  quite  independently  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  and  is  unaccompanied  by  any  secondary  product.  The  acid  takes 
no  direct  part  in  the  reaction;  it  may,  if  not  volatile,  be  all  withdrawn  with- 
out loss  after  the  experiment.  The  whole  affair  lies  between  the  starch  and 
the  elements  of  water ;  a  fixation  of  the  latter  occurring  in  the  new  product, 
as  will  be  seen  at  once  on  comparing  their  composition.  The  sugar,  in  fact, 
so  produced  very  sensibly  exceeds  in  weight  the  starch  employed.  Dextrine 
itself  has  exactly  the  same  composition  as  the  original  starch. 

Dextrine  is  used  in  the  arts  as  a  substitute  for  gum ;  it  is  sometimes  made 
in  the  manner, above  described,  but  more  frequently  by  heating  dry  potato- 
starch  to  400°,  by  which  it  acquires  a  yellowish  tint  and  becomes  soluble  in 
cold  water.     It  is  sold  in  this  state  under  the  appellation  of  British  Gum. 

Starch  is  an  important  article  of  food,  especially  when  associated  as  in  ordi- 
nary meal  with  albuminous  substances.  Arrowroot,  and  the  fecula  of  the  Canna 
coccinea,  are  very  pure  varieties,  employed  as  articles  of  diet ;  arrowroot  is 
obtained  from  the  Maranta  arundinacea^  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies;  it  is 
with  difficulty  distinguished  from  potato-starch.  Tapioca  is  prepared  from 
the  root  of  the  latropha  manikotj  being  thoroughly  purified  from  its  poisonous 
juice.     Cassava  is  the  same  substance  modified  while  moist  by  heat.     Sago 
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18  made  from  the  sofl  central  portion  of  the  stem  of  a  palm ;  and  salep  from 
the  fleshy  root  of  the  Orchit  mascuia. 

Starch  frok  Igslaitv  Mobs. — ^The  lichen  called  Cetraria  hlandicaj  puri- 
fied by  a  little  cold  solution  of  potash  from  a  bitter  principle,  yields  when 
boiled  in  water  a  slimy  and  nearly  colorless  liquid,  which  gelatinizes  on 
cooling,  and  dries  up  to  a  yellowish  amorphous  mass,  which  does  not  dissolve 
in  cold  water,  but  merely  soAens  and  swells.  A  solution  of  this  substance  in 
warm  water  is  not  affected  by  iodine,  although  the  jelly,  on  the  contrary,  is 
rendered  blue.  It  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  acetate  of  lead,' and  infusion  of 
galls,  and  is  converted  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  grape-sugar. 
According  to  Mulder,  lichen-starch  contains  Ca^Hgo^w  "^^^  jelly  from  cer- 
tain alga^  as  that  of  Ceylon,  and  the  so-called  Uarrctgheen  ynoss,  closely  resem- 
bles the  above. 

IiruKiNE. — This  substance,  which  differs  from  common  starch  in  some  im- 
portant particulars,  is  found  in  the  root  of  the  hnda  hehnium,  the  HeHantku$ 
titberogiu,  the  dakUa,  and  several  other  plants;  it  may  be  easily  obtained  by 
washing  the  rasped  root  on  a  sieve,  and  allowing  the  ihuline  to  settle  down 
from  the  liquid ;  or  by  cutting  the  root  into  thin  slices,  boiling  these  in  water^ 
and  filtering  while  hot;  the  inaline  separates  as  the  solution  coots.  It  is  a 
white,  amorphous,  tasteless  substance,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but 
freely  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat;  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  but 
not  by  acetate  of  lead  or  infusion  of  galls.  Iodine  communicates  a  brown 
color.  Inuline  has  been  carefully  analyzed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  who  finds  it  to 
contain,  when  dried  at  212°,  Cg^HjjOj^. 

Gum. —  Gimi'Arahic^  which  is  the  produce  of  an  acacia,  may  be  taken  as  the 
most  perfect  type  of  this  class  of  bodies.  In  its  purest  and  finest  condition,  it 
forms  white  or  slightly  yellowish  irregular  masses,  which  are  destitute  of 
crystalline  structure,  and  break  with  a  smooth  conchoidal  fracture.  It  is  so- 
luble in  cold  water,  forming  a  viscid,  adhesive,  tasteless  solution,  from  which 
the  pure  soluble  gummy  principle,  or  arabi'M^  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  and 
by  sub  acetate  of  lead,  but  not  by  the  neutral  acetate.*  Arabine  is  composed 
of  C24H22022*  and  is  consequently  isomeric  with  crystallized  cane  sugar. 

Mucilage,  so  abundant  in  Unseed,  in  the  roots  of  the  mallow,  and  in  other 
plants,  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  foregoing,  although  it  agrees  in  the 
property  of  dissolving  in  cold  water.  The  solution  is  less  transparent  than 
that  of  gum,  and  is  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead. 

Crum  iragacanth  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  substance  to  which  the  name  bas- 
torine  has  been  given,  and  which  refuses  to  dissolve  in  water,  merely  soften- 
ing and  assuming  a  gelatinous  aspect.  It  is  dissolved  by  caustic  alkali.  Ce- 
rasine  is  the  term  given  to  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  gum  of  the  cherry  tree ; 
it  resembles  bassorine.  The  ropiness  of  white  wines  and  saccharine  liquids 
is  due  to  a  substance  of  this  kind,  which  is  formed,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, from  sugar. 

Pectine^  or  the  jelly  of  fruits^  seems  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  foregoing  bo- 
dies. It  may  be  extracted  from  various  vegetable  juices  by  precipitation  by 
alcohol.  It  forms  when  moist  a  transparent  jelly,  soluble  in  water,  and  taste- 
less, which  dries  up  to  a  translucent  mass.  It  is  to  this  substance  that  the  firm 
consistence  of  currant  and  other  fruit  jellies  is  ascribed.  In  contact  with 
bases,  pectine  becomes  converted  into  pectic  add^  which,  except  that  it  pos- 
sesses feeble  acid  properties,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  resembles  in  the  closest 
manner  pectine  itself.    By  long  boiling  with  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  a  fur- 

*  The  precipitate  produced  by  sub-salts  of  lead  is  a  compound  of  arabine  and  oxide 
of  lead,  C^Il«OgQ-4:2i*bO.  By  the  action  of  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  arabine  is  slowly 
changed  into^extrine,  and  by  prolonged  contact  into  glucose.  Nitric  acid  decomposes 
gum  and  prodaces  first  macic  and  ultimately  oxalic  acid. — ^R.  B. 
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ther  change  is  produced,  and  a  new  acid,  the  metapectic^  developed,  which 
does  not  gelatinize.  The  salts  of  these  two  acids  are  incapable  of  crystal- 
lizing. Much  doubt,  too,  exists  respecting  the  composition  of  these  bodies, 
although  they  are  probably  isomeric,  or  only  differ  in  the  elements  of  water ; 
they  do  not  appear,  from  the  analyses  yet  made,  to  contain  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen in  the  proportion  of  the  equivalent  numbers,  and  consequently  scarcely 
belong  to  the  starch  group.  According  to  M.  Fr^my  pectine  contains 
C^gHJ20^g,  and  pectic  acid  C.^ll^fi^g. 

LiGNiirs ;  Cei.lui.09s. — 1  bis  substance  constitutes  the  fundamental  mate- 
rial of  the  structure  of  plants ;  it  is  employed  in  the  organization  of  cells,  and 
vessels  of  all  kinds,  and  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  solid  parts  of  every 
v^etable.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  ligneous  or  woody  tissue^  which  is 
in  reality  cellulose,  with  other  substances  superadded,  which  encrust  the  walls 
of  the  original  membranous  cells,  and  confer  stiifness  and  inflexibility.  Thus 
woody  tissue,  even  when  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  coloring  matter  and 
resin  by  repeated  boiling  with  water  and  alcohol,  yields  on  analysis  a  result 
indicating  an  excess  of  hydrogen  above  that  required  to  form  water  with  the 
oxygen,  besides  traces  of  nitrogen.  Pure  cellulose,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  ter- 
nary compound  of  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water,  closely  allied  in  compo- 
sition to  starch,  if  not  actually  isomeric  with  that  substance.* 

The  properties  of  lignine  may  be  conveniently  studied  in  fine  linen  or  cot- 
ton, which  are  almost  entirety  composed  of  the  body  in  question,  the  asso- 
ciated vegetable  principles  having  been  removed  or  destroyed  by  the  variety 
of  treatment  to  which  the  fibre  has  been  subjected.  Pure  lignine  is  tasteless, 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  absolutely  innutritions;  it  is  not  sensibly 
affected  by  boiling  water,  unless  it  happen  to  have  been  derived  from  a  sofl 
or  imperfectly  developed  portion  of  the  plant,  in  which  case  it  is  disintegrated 
and  rendered  pulpy.  Dilute  acids  and  alkalis  exert  but  little  action  on  lignine, 
even  at  a  boiling  temperature;  strong  oil  of  vitriol  converts  it,  in  the  cold,  into 
a  nearly  colorless,  adhesive  substance,  which  dissolves  in  water,  and  presents 
the  characters  of  dextrine.  This  curious  and  interesting  experiment  may  be 
conveniently  made  by  very  slowly  adding  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  half 
its  weight  of  lint,  or  linen  cut  into  small  shreds,  taking  care  to  avoid  any  rise 
of  temperature,  which  would  be  attended  with  charring  or  blackening.  The 
mixing  is  completed  by  trituration  in  a  mortar,,  and  the  whole  left  to  stand  a 
few  hours,  afler  which  it  is  rubbed  up  with  water,  and  warmed,  and  filtered 
from  a  little  insoluble  matter.  The  solution  may  then  be  neutralized  with 
chalk,  and  again  filtered.  The  gumtny  liquid  retains  lime,  partly  in  the  state 
of  sulphate,  and  partly  in  combination  with  a  peculiar  acid,  composed  of  the 
elements  of  sulphuric  or  hyposulphuric  acid,  in  union  with  those  of  the  lig- 
nine, to  which  the  name  sulpholignic  acid  is  given.  If  the  liquid,  previous 
to  neutralization,  be  boiled  durkig  three  or  four  hours,  and  the  water  replaced 
as  it  evaporates,  the  dextrine  becomes  entirely  changed  to  grape^ugar.  Linen 
rags  may,  by  these  means,  be  made  to  furnish  more  than  their  own  weight  of 
that  substance. 

Lignine  is  aot  colored  by  iodine. 

*  Damas,  Chimie  appliqii^e  tLax.  ArtS}  vi.  5. 
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ACTIOB  07  iriTBIC  ACIB. 

OxAUC  Acid,  CjOjjHO-f-SHO. — ^This  important  compound  occurs  ready 
formed  in  several  plants,  in  combination  with  potash  as  an  acid  salt,  or  with 
lime.  It  is  now  manufactured  in  large  quantities  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar,  starch,  and  dextrine.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  gum  and  sugar  of  miik:^  which  yield  another  product,  all  the  sub- 
stances comprehended  in  the  saccharine  and  starch  group  furnish  oxalic  acid, 
as  the  chief  and  characteristic  result  of  the  long  continued  action  of  ooiode- 
rately  strong  nitric  acid  at  an  elevnted  temperature. 

One  part  of  sugar  is  gently  heated  in  a  retort  with  5  parts  of  nitric  acid  of 
sp.gr.  1.42,  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water;  copious  red  fumes  are 
disengaged,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  sugar  proceeds  with  violence  and 
rapidity.  When  the  action  slackens,  heat  may  be  again  applied  U>  the  vessel, 
and  the  liquid  concentrated,  by  distilling  off  the  superfluous  nitric  acid,  until 
it  deposits  crystals  on  cooling.  _  These  ajre  drained,  redissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  hot  water,  and  the  solution  set  aside  to  cool.  The  acid  separates 
from  a  hot  solution  in  colorless,  transparent  crystals  derived  from  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism,  which  contain  three  equivalents  of  water,  one  of  these  being 
basic  and  inseparable,  except  by  substitution  ;  the  other  two  may  be  expelled 
by  a  very  gentle  heat,  the  crystals  crumbling  down  to  a  soft  white  powder, 
which  may  be  sublimed  in  great  measure  without  decompositimi.  The  crys- 
tallized acid,  on  the  contrary,  is  decomposed  by  a  high  temperature  into  car- 
bonic and  formic  acids,  and  carbonic  oxide,  without  solid  residue. 

The  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  dissolve  in  8  parts  of  water  at  60°, and  in  their 
own  weight,  or  less  of  hot  water;  thpy  are  also  soluble  in  spirit.  The 
aqueous  solution  has  an  intensely  sour  taste  and  most  powerful  acid  reaction, 
and  is  highly  poisoi^ous.  The  proper  antidote  is  chalk  or  magnesia.  Oxalic 
acid  is  decomposed  by  hot  oil  of  vitriol  into  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and 
carbonic  acid ;  it  is  slowly  converted  into  carbonic  acid  by  nitric  acid,  whence 
arises  a  considerable  loss  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  peroxides  of 
lead  and  manganese  effect  the. same  (!hange,  becoming  reduced  to  protoxides, 
which  combine  with  the  unaltered  acid. 

Oxalic  acid,  is  formed  from  sugar  by  the  replacement  of.  the  whole  of  its 
hydrogen  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen. 

1  eq.   sugar  =  Cg^H^gOjg  ) C  12  eq.  oxalic  acid  ae  €34      O^g 

36  eq.  oxygen  =  Ogg  J  ^  ^  18  eq.  water  =      HjgOjg 

The  most  important  salts  of  oxalic  acid  are  the  following  :•— 
Neutbal  Oxalats  op  Potash,  KO,C20g4-HO.^This  is  prepared  by  neu- 
tralizing oxalic  acid  by  carbonate  of  potash.  It  crystallizes  in  transparent 
rhombic  prisms,  which  become  opaque  and  anhydrous  by  heat,  and  dissolve 
in  3  parts  of  water.  Oxalate  of  potash  is  often  produced  when  a  variety  of 
organic  substances  are  cautiously  heated  with  excess  of  caustic  alkali. 

BiNoxALATX  OP  PoTASH,  KO,2C203+3HO, — Sometimos  called  sdUof  torrel^ 
from  its  occurrence  in  that  plant.  This,  or  the  substance  next  to  be  men- 
tioned, is  found  also  in  the  rumex  and  Oxalit  aceto$elkiy  and  in  the  garden  rhu- 
barb, associated  with  malic  acid.  It  is  easily  prepared  by  dividing  a  solution 
of  oxalic  acid,  in  hot  water,  into  two  equal  portions,  neutralizing  one  with 
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carbonate  of  potash,  and  adding  the  other;  the  salt  crystallizes,  on  cooling,  in 
colorless  rhombic  prisms.  The  crystals  have  a  sour  taste,  and  require  40 
parts  of  cold,  and  6  of  boiling  water  for  solution. 

QuASBoxALATs  OF  PoTASH,  KO,4C203+'7HO. — Prepared  by  a  process 
similar  in  principle  to  that  last  described.  The  crystals  are  modified  octahe- 
drons, and  are  less  soluble  than  those  of  the  binoxalate,  which  the  salt  in 
other  respects  resembles.  ' 

Oxalate  of  soda,  NaOjCjOg,  has  but  little  solubility;  a  binoxalate  exists. 

Oxalate  op  Ammonia,  NH^OjCgOj+HO. — This  beautiful  salt  is  prepared 
by  neutralizing  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  a  hot  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  long,  colorless,  rhombic  prisms,  which  effloresce  in  dry  air  from 
loss  of  water  of  crystallization.  They  are  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
freely  dissolve  by  the  aid  of  heat.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  is  of  great  value  in 
analytical  chemistry,  being  employed  to  precipitate  lime  from  its  solutions. 
When  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  heated  in  a  retort,  it  is  completely  decomposed, 
yielding  water,  amrj^onia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  cyanogen  and  carbonic 
acid  gases,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar  grayish  white  sublimate.  The 
latter  bears  the  name  of  oxamide  ;  it  is  a  very  remarkable  body,  and  forms  the 
type  of  a  large  class  of  substances  containing  the  elements  of  an  ammoniacal 
salt,  minus  those  of  water.  Oxamide  is  composed  of  CgHgNOg,  or  the  ele- 
ments of  1  eq.  amidogen,  and  2  eq.  carbonic  oxide.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol ;  when  boiled  with  an  alkali  it  furnishes  an  oxalate  of  the  base, 
and  ammonia,  which  is  expelled ;  and  when  heated  with  an  acid,  it  produces 
an  ammoniacal  salt.  Oxamide  is  the  representative  of  a  tolerably  large  class  of 
bodies  having  very  analogous  chemical  relations,  and  apparently  a  common 
constitution.  Oxamide  is  obtained  purer  and  more  abundantly  from  oxalic 
ether ;  its  preparation  will  be  found  described  under  the  head  of  that  sub- 
stance. 

The  binoxalnte  of  ammonia  is  still  less  soluble  than  the  oxalate.  When 
this  salt  is  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  450°,  among  other  products  an  acid  called 
the  oxamic  is  generated,  containing  C^Hg-^^sH"^^*  ^'  forms  soluble  com- 
pounds with  lime  and  baryta.  When  heated  with  alkalis  it  yields  ammonia ; 
hot  oil  of  vitriol  resolves  it  into  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid ;  and  water 
converts  it,  at  a  boiling  temperature,  into  binoxalate  of  ammonia. 

Oxalate  op  Lime,  CaO,C20g+2HO. — This  compound  is  formed  when- 
ever oxalic  acid  or  an  oxalate  is  added  to  a  soluble  salt  of  lime ;  it  falls  as  a 
white  powder,  which  acquires  density  by  boiling,  and  is  but  little  soluble  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  easily.  When  dried  at 
212°  it  retains  an  equivalent  of  water,  which  may  be  driven  off  by  a  rather 
higher  temperature.  Exposed  to  a  red-heat  in  a  close  vessel,  it  is  converted 
into  carbonate  of  lime,  with  escape  of  carbonic  oxide. 

The  oxalates  of  baryta^  zinc,  manganete^  protoxide  of  irony  copper^  nickel^  and 
co6aft,  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water  :  that  o£  magnesia  is  sparingly  soluble,  and 
that  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  freely  soluble.  The  double  oxalate  of  chromium  and 
potash^  made  by  dissolving  in  hot  water  1  part  bichromate  of  potash,  2  parts 
binoxalate  of  potash,  and  2  parts  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  salts  known.  The  crystals  appear  black  by  reflected  light  from  the 
intensity  of  their  color,  which  is  pure  deep  blue ;  they  are  very  soluble.  The 
Salt  contains  3(KO,CgOg)+Cr20g,3C203-4-6HO.  A  corresponding  compound 
containing  peroxide  of  iron  has  been  formed ;  it  crystallizes  freely,  and  has 
a  beautiful  green  color. 

Saccharic,  or  Oxalhtdric  Acid,  CjjHgOjj+SHO. — This  substance  was 

,  once  thought  to  be  identical  with  malic  acid,  which  is  not  the  case ;  it  is  formed 

by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  sugar,  and  is  often  produced  in  the 

preparation  of  oxalic  acid,  being,  from  its  superior  solubility,  found  in  the 

29 
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mother-liquor  from  which  the  oxalic  acid  has  crystallized  It  may  be  made 
by  heating  together  1  part  sugar,  2  parts  nitric  acid,  and  10  parts  water. 
When  the  reaction  seems  terminated,  the  acid  liquid  is  diluted,  neutralized 
with  chalk,  and  the  filtered  liquid  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead.  The  insoluble 
saccharate  of  lead  is  washed,  and  decomposed  liy  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
acid  slowly  crystallizes  from  a  solution  of  syrupy  consistence  in  long  colorless 
needles;  it  has  a  sour  taste,  and  forms  soluble  salts  with  lime  and  baryta. 
When  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  it  gives  no  precipitate,  but,  on  the  ad- 
dition of  ammonia,  a  white  insoluble  substance  separates,  which  is  reduced 
by  gently  warming  the  whole  to  metallic  silver,  the  vessel  being  lined  with 
a  smooth  and  brilliant  coating  of  the  metal.  Nitric  acid  converts  the  sac- 
charic into  oxalic  acid.  An  equivalent  of  saccharic  acid  requires  for  neutral- 
ization 5  equivalents  of  a  base.* 

Xtloidine  and.  PimoxTLiirE. — ^When  starch  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid  of 
specific  gravity  1.5,  it  is  converted  without  disengagement  of  gas  into  a  trans- 
parent, colorless  jelly,  which,  when  put  into  water,  yields  a  white,  curdy, 
insoluble  substance :  this  is  the  new  body  xyloidine.  When  dry  it  is  white 
and  tasteless,  insoluble  even  in  boiling  water,  but ,  freely  dissolved  by  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  yields  oxalic  acid  when  boiled.  Other  substances 
belonging  to  the  same  class  also  yield  xyloidine  ;  paper  dipped  into  the  strong- 
est nitric  acid,  quickly  plunged  into  water,  and  afterwards  .dried,  becomes  in 
great  part  so  changed  ;  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  parchment,  and  acquires 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  combustibility. 

If  pure  finely  divided  ligneous  matter,  as  cotton-wool,  be  steeped  a  few 
minutes  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.5,  and  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  squeezed,  thoroughly  washed  and  dried  by  very  gentle  heat,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  increased  in  weight  about  70  per  cent,  and  to  have  become  in 
the  highest  degree  explosive,  taking  fire  at  a  temperature  not  much  above 
300°,  and  biiming  without  smoke  or  residue.  This  is  pyroxyline^  the  gun-cotton 
of  Professor  Schoenbein.  It  difiers  from  xyloidine  in  composition,  in  its 
mode  of  combustion,  and  in  resisting  the  action  of  certain  liquids,  as  ether 
containing  a  little  alcohol,  which  dissolve  xyloidine  with  facility. 

Bdth  xyloidine  and  pyroxyline  appear  to  be  substitution-compounds,  in  which 
the  elements  of  nitric  acid  replace,  to  a  certain  extent,  those  of  water  in  starch 
and  lignine.  The  analytical  results  are  not  very  uniform,  but  the  formulae  which 
best  agree  with  them  are,  xyloidine  C24Hj7N^032,  and  pyroxyline  C24H,5NgO40. 

Mucic  Acid,  CjgHgOj4-|-2HO. — Sugar  of  milk  and  gum,  heated  with  nitric 
acid  somewhat  diluted,  furnish,  in  addition  to  a  small  quantity  of  oxalic  acid, 
a  white  and  nearly  insoluble  substance  called  nrndc  acid.  It  may  be  easily 
prepared  by  heating  together  in  a  flask  or  retort  1  part  of  milk-sugar,  or  gum, 
4  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  1  of  water ;  the  mucic  acid  is  afterwards  collected 
upon  a  filter,  washed  and  dried.  It  has  a  slightly  sour  taste,  reddens  vege- 
table colors,  and  forms  salts  with  bases.  It  requires  for  solution  66  parts  of 
boiling  water.  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  it  with  red  color.  Mucic  acid  is  de- 
composed by  heat,  yielding,  among  other  products,  a  volatile  acid,  the  pyro- 
mucicy  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  a  form  resembling  that  of 
benzoic  acid.     Pyromucic  acid  is  monobasic;  it  contains  CjpHgOg-f-HO. 

Suberic  Acid,  CgHgOg-^-HO,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the 
peculiar  ligneous  matter  of  cork,  and  also  on  certain  fatty  bodies ;  it  much  re- 
sembles mucic  acid,  but  is  more  soluble  in  water. 

The  following  bodies  are  closely  allied  in  composition  to  oxalic  acid : — 

Mblutic  Acid,  C^Og-f-HO. — This  substance  occurs,  in  combination  with 

« 

*  According  to  M.  Heintz,  saccharic  acid  contains  CgHgO^HO,  and  is  conse- 
quently mouoBasic. 
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alumina,  in  a  very  rare  mineral  called  meUUe  or  koneystonej  found  in  deposits 
of  imperfect  coal,  or  lignite.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  crys- 
tallizable,  forming  colorless  needles.  It  combines  with  bases  :  the  mellitates 
of  the  alkalis  are  soluble  and  crystallizable ;  those  of  the  earths  and  metals 
proper  are  mostly  insoluble. 

Mellitate  of  ammonia  yields  by  distillation  two  curious  compounds,  parO' 
mide  and  euchronic  acid.  The  former  is  a  white,  amorphous,  insoluble  sub- 
stance, .containing  CgHNO^,  and  convertible  by  boiling  with  water  into  acid 
mellitate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  forms  colorless,  sparingly-soluble  crystals 
containing  in  the  anhydrous  state  CjgNO^.  In  contact  with  metallic  zinc  and 
deoxidizing  agents  in  general,  eucbronic  acid  yields  a  very  extraordinary 
deep  blue  insoluble  substance  called  euchrone. 

Rbodizonic  and  CROcoiric  Acids. — ^When  potassium  is  heated  in  a  stream 
of  dry  carbonic  oxide  gas,  the  latter  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity,  and  a  black 
porous  substance  generated,  which,  when  put  into  water,  evolves  inflamma- 
ble gas,  and  produces  a  deep  red  solution  containing  the  potash  salt  of  a  pe- 
culiar acid,  the  rkodizonic  ;  by  adding  alcohol  to  the  liquid,  the  rhodizonate  of 
potash  is  precipitated.  This  and  the  lead  salt  are  the  only  two  compounds 
which  have  been  fully  examined ;  the  acid  itself  cannot  be  isolated.  Rhodi- 
zonate of  potash  is  composed  of  CyOi^r-l-SKO ;  hence  the  acid  is  tribasic. 

When  solution  of  rhodizonate  of  potash  is  boiled,  it  becomes  orange  yellow 
from  decomposition  of  the  acid,  and  is  then  found  to  contain  oxalate  of  potash, 
free  potash,  and  a  salt  of  an  acid  to  which  the  term  crocomc  is  applied.  This 
acid  can  be  isolated  j  it  is  yellow,  easily  crystallizable,  and  soluble  both  Jn 
water  and  alcohol.     Crystallized  croconic  acid  contains  Cg04-4-HO. 

THE  FBBKSVTATIOV  OF  BUGAB,  AND  ITS  PBODUCTS. 

The  term  fermentation  is  applied  in  chemistry  to  a  peculiar  metamorphosis 
of  a  complex  organic  substance,  by  a  transposition  of  its  elements  under  the 
agency  of  an  external  disturbing  force,  different  from  ordinary  chemical  at- 
traction, and  more  resembling  those  obscure  phenomena  of  contact  already 
noticed,  to  which  the  expression  kataJysis  is  sometimes  applied.  The  ex- 
planation which  Liebig  has  suggested  of  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  fer- 
mentative  change  is  a  very  happy  one,  although  of  necessity  only  hypotheti- 
cal. It  has  long  been  known  that  one  of  the  most  indispensable  conditions 
of  that  process  is  the  presence  in  the  fermenting  liquid  of  certain  azotized 
substances,  called  ferments,  whose  decomposition  proceeds  simultaneously 
with  that  of  the  body  undergoing  metamorphosis.  They  all  belong  to  the 
class  of  albuminous  principles,  bodies  which  in  a  moist  condition  putrefy  and 
decompose  spontaneously.  It  is  imagined  that  when  these  substances,  in  the 
act  of  undergoing  change,  are  brought  into  contact  with  neutral  ternary  com- 
pounds of  small  stability,  as  sugar,  the  molecular  disturbance  of  the  body, 
already  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  may  be,  as  it  were,  propagated  to  the 
other,  and  bring  about  destruction  of  the  equilibrium  of  forces  to  which  it 
owes  its  being.  The  complex  body,  under  these  circumstances,  breaks  up 
into  simpler  produqts,  which  possess  greater  permanence.  Whatever  may 
be  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  ingenious  hypothesis,  it  is  certain  that  decom- 
posing azotized  bodies  not  only  do  possess  very  energetic  and  extraordinary 
powers  of  exciting  fermentation,  but  that  the  kind  of  fermentation  set  up  is, 
in  a  great  degree,  dependent  on  the  phase  or  stage  of  decomposition  of  the 
ferment. 

Alcohol;  Vinous  Fermestation. — A  solution  of  pure  sugar,  in  an  open 
or  close  vessel,  may  be  preserved  unaltered  for  any  length  of  time;  but,  if 
putrescible  azotized  matters  be  present,  in  the  proper  state  of  decay,  the 
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sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol,  with  escape  of  carbonic  acid.  Patrid  blood, 
white  of  egg,  or  flour-paste,  will  effect  this ;  by  far  the  most  potent  alcoholic 
ferment  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  insoluble,  yellowish,  viscid  matter  de- 
posited from  beer  in  the  act  of  fermentation,  called  yeast.  If  the  si>gar  be 
dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  a  due  proportion  of  active  yeast  added, 
and  the  whole  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  70"  or  80",  the  change  will  go 
on  with  great  rapidity.  The  gas  disengaged  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  pure 
carbonic  acid ;  it  is  easily  collected  and  examined,  as  the  fermentation,  once 
commenced,  proceeds  perfectly  well  in  a  close  vessel,  as  a  large  bottle  or 
flask,  fitted  with  a  cork  and  conducting-tube.  When  the  eflervescence  is  at 
an  end,  and  the  liquid  has  become  clear,  it  will  yield  alcohol  by  distillation. 
Such  is  the  origin  of  this  important  compound ;  it  is  a  product  of  the  meta- 
morphosis of  sugar,  under  the  influence  of  a  ferment. 

The  composition  of  alcohol  is  expressed  by  the  formula  CJI-O^;  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  breaking  up  of  an  equivalent  of  grape-sugar,  ^gji^jflgs^  into  4 
eq.  of  alcohol,  8  of  carbonic  acid,  and  4  of  water.  It  is  gra^je-sugar  alone 
which  yields  alcohol,  the  ferment  in  the  experiment  above  related  first  con- 
verting the  cane-sugar  into  that  substance.  Milk-sugar  may  sometimes  ap- 
parently be  made  to  ferment,  but  a  change  into  grape-sugar  always  really  pre- 
cedes the  production  of  alcohol. 

The  spirit  first  obtained  by  distilling  a  fermented  saccharine  liquid  is  very 
weak,  being  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  By  a  second  distillation, 
in  which  the  first  portions  of  the  distilled  liquid  are  collected  apart,  it  may 
be  greatly  strengthened ;  the  whole  of  the  water  cannot,  however,  be  thus 
removed.  The  strongest  rectified  spirit  of  wine  of  commerce  has  a  density 
of  about  .835,  and  yet  contains  13  or  14  per  cent,  of  water.  Pure  or  absolute 
alcohol  may  be  obtained  from  this  by  redistilling  it  with  half  its  weight  of 
fresh  quicklime.  The  lime  is  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  and  put  into  a  retort; 
the  alcohol  is  added,  and  the  whole  mixed  by  agitation.  The  neck  of  the 
retort  is  securely  stopped  with  a  cork,  and  the  mixture  left  for  several  days. 
The  alcohol  is  distilled  off  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath. 

Pure  alcohol  is  a  colorless,  limpid  liquid,  of  pungent  and  agreeable  taste 
and  odor;  its  specific  gravity  at  60°  is  .7938,  and  that  of  its  vapor  1.613.  It 
is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  pale  bluish  flame,  free  from  smoke,  and 
has  never  been  frozen.  Alcohol  boils  at  177"  F.  when  in  the  anhydrous 
condition ;  in  a  diluted  state,  the  boiling-point  is  higher,  being  progressively 
raised  by  each  addition  of  water.  In  the  act  of  dilution  a  contraction  of 
volume  occurs,  and  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  rises  many  degrees;  this 
takes  place  not  only  with  pure  alcohol,  but  with  rectified  spirit.  It  is  raiscible 
with  water  in  all  proportions,  and,  indeed,  has  a  great  attraction  for  the 
latter,  absorbing  its  vapor  from  the  air,  and  abstracting  the  moisture  from 
membranes  and  other  similar  substances  immersed  in  it.  The  solvent  powers 
of  alcohol  are  very  extensive;  it  dissolves  a  great  number  of  saline  com- 
pounds, many  organic  substances,  as  the  vegeto-al kalis,  resins,  essential  oils, 
and  various  other  bodies;  hence  its  great  use  in  chemical  investigations  and 
in  several  of  the  arts.         ♦ 

The  strength  of  commercial  spirit  is  inferred  from  its  density,  when  free 
from  sugar  and  other  substances  added  subsequent  to  distillation ;  a  table  ex- 
hibiting the  proportions  of  real  alcohol  and  water  in  spirits  of  different  densi- 
ties will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  excise  proof  spirU  has  a 
sp.gr.  of  .9198  at  60"  F.,and  contains  49^  per  cent,  by  weight  of  real  alcohol. 

Wine,  beer,  &c.,  owe  their  intoxicating  properties  to  the  alcohol  they  con- 
tain, the  quantity  of  which  varies  very  much.  Port  and  sherry,  and  some 
other  strong  wines,  contain,  according  to  Mr.  Brande,  from  19  to  25  per  cent, 
of  alcohol,  while  in  the  lighter  wines  of  France  and  Germany  it  sometimes 
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falls  as  low  as  18  per  cent.  Strong  ale  contains  about  10  per  cent  j  ordinary 
spirits,  as  brandy,  gm,  and  whisky,  40  to  50  per  cent,  or  occasionally  more. 
These  latter  owe  their  characteristic  flavors  to  certain  essential  oils,  present 
in  very  small  quantity,  either  generated  in  the  act  of  fermentation  or  pur- 
posely added. 

In  making  wine,  the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape  is  simply  set  aside  in 
large  vats,  where  it  imdergoes  spontaneously  the  necessary  change.  The 
vegetable  albumen  of  the  juice  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  runs  into  decom- 
position',  and  in  that  state  becomes. a  ferment  to  the  sugar,  which  is  gradually 
converted  into  alcohol.  If  the  sugar  be  in  excess,  and  the  azotized  matter 
deficient,  the  resulting  wine  remains  sweet;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
proportion  of  sugar  be  small,  and  that  of  albumen  large,  a  dry  wine  is  pro* 
duced.  When  the  fermentation  stops,  and  the  liquor  becomes  clear,  it  is  drawn 
off  from  the  lees,  and  transferred  to  casks,  to  ripen  and  improve. 

The  color  of  red  wine  is  derived  from  the  skins  of  the  grapes,  which  in 
such  cases  are  left  in  the  fermenting  liquid.  Effervescent  wines,  as  cham- 
pagne, are  bottled  before  the  fermentation  is  complete ;  the  carbonic  acid  is 
disengaged  under  pressure,  and  retained  in  solution  in  the  liquid.  The  pro- 
cess requires  much  delicate  management 

During  the  fermentation  of  the  grape-juice,  or  mustf  a  crystalline,  stony 
matter,  called  argol,  is  deposited.  This  consists  chiefly  of  acid  tartrate  of 
potash,  with  a  little  tartrate  of  lime  and  coloring  matter,  and  is  the  source  of 
all  the  tartaric  aoid  met  with  in  commerce.  The  salt  in  question  exists  in  the 
juice  in  considerable  quantity;  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  still 
less  so  in  dilute  alcohol ;  hence,  as  the  fermentation  proceeds,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  spirit  increases,  it  is  slowly  deposited.  The  acid  of  the  juice  is  thus 
removed  as  the  sugar  disappears.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  renders 
grape-juice  alone  flt  for  making  good  wine :  when  that  of  gooseberries  or 
currants  is  employed  as  a  substitute,  the  malic  and  citric  acids  which  these 
fruits  contain  cannot  be  thus  withdrawn.  There  is,  then,  no  other  resource 
but  to  add  sugar  in  sufficient  quantity  to  mask  and  conceal  the  natural  acidity 
of  the  liquor.  Such  wines  are  necessarily  acescent,  prone  to  a  second  fer- 
mentation, and,  to  many  persons,  at  least,  very  unwholesome. 

Beer  is  a  well-known  liquor,  of  great  antiquity,  prepared  from  germinated 
grain,  generally  barley,  and  is  used  in  countries  where  the  vine  does  not 
flourish.  The  operation  of  malting  is  performed  by  steeping  the  barley  in 
water  until  the  grains  become  swollen  and  soft,  then  piling  it  in  a  heap  or 
amchf  to  favor  the  elevation  of  temperature  caused  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  afterwards  spreading  it  upon  a  floor,  and  turning  it  over 
from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  unequal  heating.  When  germination  has  pro- 
ceeded far  enough,  the  vitality  of  the  seed  is  destroyed  by  kiln*drying. 
During  this  process,  the  curious  substance  already  referred  to,  diastase,  is  pro- 
duced, and  a  portion  of  the  starch  of  the  grain  converted  into  sugar,  and  ren- 
dered soluble. 

In  brewing,  the  crushed  malt  is  infused  in  water  at  about  180^,  and  the 
mixture  left  to  stand  during  the  space  of  three  hours  or  more.  The  easily 
soluble  diastase  has  thus  an  opportunity  of  acting  upon  the  unaltered  starch 
of  the  grain,  and  changing  the  larger  portion  into  dextrine  and  sugar.  The 
clear  liquor,  or  tmrty  strained  from  the  exhausted  malt,  is  next  pumped  up 
into  a  copper  boiler,  and  boiled  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  hops,  for  com- 
municating a  pleasant  bitter  flavor,  and  conferring  on  the  beer  the  property 
of  keeping  without  injury.  The  flowers  of  the  bop  contain  a  bitter,  resinous 
principle,  called  luptUinej  and  an  essential  oil,  both  of  which  are  useful. 

When  the  wort  has  been  sufficiently  boiled,  it  is  drawn  from  the  copper, 
and  cooled,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  near  ihe  ordinary  temperature  of  the 

29* 
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air,  in  order  to  avoid  an  irregular  acid  fermentation,  to  which  it  would  other- 
wise be  liable.  It  is  then  transferred  to  the  fermenting  vessels,  which  in 
large  breweries  are  of  great  capaoity,<and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  yeast,  the 
product  of  a  preceding  operation,  by  which  the  change  is  speedily  induced. 
This  is  the  most  critical  part  of  the  whole  operation,  and  one  in  which  the 
skill  and  judgment  of  the  brewer  are  most  called  into  play.  The  process  is 
in  some  measure  under  control  by  attention  to  the  temperftture  of  the  liquid, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  change  has  been  carried  is  easily  known  by  the 
diminished  density,  or  attmuaiion,  of  the  wort.  The  fermentation  is  never 
suffered  to  run  its  full  course,  but  is  always  stopped  at  a  particular  point,  by 
separating  the  yeast,  and  drawing  off  the  beer  into  casks.  A  slow  and 
almost  insensible  fermentation  succeeds,  which  in  time  renders  the  beer 
stronger  and  less  sweet  than  when  new. 

Highly  colored  beer  is  made  by  adding  to  the  malt  a  small  quantity  of 
strongly  dried  or  charred  malt,  the  sugar  of  which  has  been  changed  to  cara- 
mel ;  porter  and  stout  are  so  prepared.  ^ 

The  yeast  of  beer  is  a  very  remarkable  substance,  and  has  excited  much 
attention.  To  the  naked  eye  it  is  a  grayish-yellow  soA  solid,  nearly  insoluble 
in  water,  and  dries  up  to  a  pale  brownish  mass,  which  readily  putrefies  when 
moistened,  and  becomes  offensive.  Under  the  microscope  it  exhibits  a  kind 
of  organized  appearance,  being  made  up  of  little  transparent  globules,  which 
sonaetimes  cohere  in  clusters  or  strings,  like  some  of  the  lowest  members  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Whatever  may  be  the  real  nature  of  the  substance, 
no  doubt  can  exist  that  it  is  formed  from  the  soluble  azotized  portion  of  the 
grain  during  the  fermentive  process.  No  yeast  is  ever  produced  in  liquids 
free  from  azotized  matter ;  that  added  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  fermenta- 
tion in  pure  sugar  is  destroyed,  and  rendered  inert  thereby.  When  yeast  is 
deprived,  by  straining  and  strong  pressure,  of  as  much  water  as  possible,  it 
may  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  with  unaltered  properties,  for  a  long  time ; 
otherwise,  it  speedily  spoils. 

The  distiller,  who  prepares  spirits  from  grain,  makes  his  wort,  or  toasfi^ 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  brewer ;  he  uses,  however,  with  the  malt 
a  large  quantity  of  raw  grain,  the  starch  of  which  suffers  conversion  into 
sugar  by  the  diastase  of  the  malt,  which  is  sufiicient  for  the  purpose.  He 
does  not  boil  his  infusion  with  hops,  but  proceeds  at  once  to  the  fermentation, 
which  he  pushes  as  far  as  possible  by  large  and  repeated  doses  of  yeast. — 
Alcohol  is  manufactured  in  many  cases  from  potatoes;  the  potatoes  are 
ground  to  pulp,  mixed  with  hot  Water  and  a  little  matt,  to  furnish  diastase, 
made  to  ferment,  and  then  the  fluid  portion  distilled.  The  potato-spirit  is 
contaminated  by  a  very  offensive  volatile  oil,  again  to  be  mentioned ;  the 
crude  product  from  corn  contains  a  substance  of  a  similar  kind.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  rectifier  consists  in  removing  or  modifying  these  volatile  oils,  and 
in  replacing  them  by  others  of  amore  agreeable  character. 

In  making  bread,  the  vinous  fermentation  plays  an  important  part ;  the 
yeast  added  to  the  dough  converts  the  small  portion  of  sugar  the  meal  natu- 
rally contains  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The  gas  thus  disengaged 
forces  the  tough  and  adhesive  material  into  bubbles,  which  are  still  further 
expanded  by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  which  at  the  same  time  dissipates  the 
alcohol ;  hence  the  light  and  spongy  texture  of  all  good  bread,  ^metimes 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  employed  with  the  same  view,  being  completely 
volatilized  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  oven.  Bread  is  now  sometimes 
made  by  mixing  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda  in  the 
dough;  if  proper  proportions  be  taken,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  mixed,  the 
operation  will  no  doubt  be  successful.  The  use  of  leaven  is  one  of  great  an- 
tiquity ;  this  is  merely  dough  in  a  state  of  incipient  putrefaction.     When 
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mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  dough,  it  excites  in  the  latter  the  alco- 
holic fermentation,  in  the  same  manner  as  yeast,  but  less  perfectly ;  it  is  apt 
to  communicate  a  disagreeable  sour  taste  and  odor. 

Lactic  Agid  ;  Lactic  Acid  Febmehtatjow. — Azotized  albuminous  sub- 
stances, which  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  putrefactive  change  act  as  alcohol- 
ferments,  often  possess,  at  an  earlier  period  of  decay,  the  property  of  inducing 
an  acid  fermentation  in  sugar,  the  consequence  of  which  is  the  conversion 
of  that  substance  into  lactic  acid.  Thus,  the  azotized  matter  of  malt,  when 
suffered  to  putrefy  in  water  for  a  few  days,  acquires  the  power  of  acidifying 
the  sugar  which  accompanies  it,  while  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  decom- 
position it  converts,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  sugar  into  alcohol.  The 
gluten  of  grain  behaves  in  the  same  manner  :  wheat- flour,  made  into  a  paste 
with  water,  and  left  four  or  five  days  in  a  warm  situation,  becomes  a  true 
lactic  acid  ferment ;  if  left  a  day  or  two  longer,  it  changes  its  character,  and 
then  acts  like  common  yeast.  Moist  animal  membranes,  in  a  sightly  decay- 
ing condition,  often  act  energetically  in  developing  lactic  acid. 

Cane-sugar,  probably  by  previously  becoming  grape-sugar,  and  the  sugar  of 
milk,  both  yield  lactic  acid,  the  latter,  however,  most  readily,  the  grape-sugar 
having  a  strong  tendency,  towards  the  alcoholic  change.  A  good  method  of 
preparing  lactic  acid  is  said  to  be  from  milk-sugar.  An  additional  quantity  of 
that  substance  is  dissolved  in  ordinary  milk,  which  is  then  set  aside  in  a 
warm  place,  until  it  becomes  sour  and  coagulated.  The  caseine  of  the  milk 
absorbs  oxygen  from  th^  air,  runs  into  putrefaction,  and  acidifies  a  portion  of 
the  sugar.  The  lactic  acid  formed,  after  a  time  coagulates  and  renders  inso- 
luble the  caseine,  and  the  production  of  that  acid  ceases.  By  carefully  neutral- 
izing, however,  the  free  acid  by  carbonate  of  soda,  the  caseine  becomes 
soluble,  and,  resuming  its  activity,  changes  a  fresh  quantity  of  sugar  into  lactic 
acid,  which  may  be  also  neutralized,  and  by  a  sufficient  number  of  repetitions 
of  this  process  all  the  sugar  of  milk  present  may,  in  time,  be  acidified.  When 
this  has  taken  place,  the  liquid  is  boiled,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  dryness 
in  a  water-bath.  The  residue  is  treated  with  hot  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out 
the  lactate  of  soda.  The  alcoholic  solution  may  then  be  decomposed  by  the 
cautious  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates  sulphate  of  soda,  inso- 
luble in  spirit,  The  free  acid  may,  if  needful,  be  neutralized  with  lime,  and 
the  resulting  salt  purified  by  recrystallization  and  the  use  of  animal  charcoal, 
after  which  it  may  be  decomposed  by  oxalic  acid. 

The  following  process  will  be  found  more  economical  on  a  large  scale: — 
A  mixture  is  made  of  two  gallons  of  milk,  which  may  be  stale  or  skimmed 
milk,  six  pounds  of  raw  sugar,  twelve  pints  of  water,  and  four  pounds  of 
chalk,  which  should  be  mixed  up  to  a  creamy  consistence  with  some  of  the 
liquid.  This  mixture  is  exposed  in  a  loosely-covered  jar  to  a  temperature  of 
60°  to  70°  F.  with  occasional  stirring.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  it 
will  be  found  converted  into  a  semi-solid  mass  or  pudding  of  lactate  of  lime, 
which  may  be  drained,  pressed,  and  purified  by  recrystallization  from  water. 

The  lactate  of  lime  may  be  decomposed  by  the  necessary  quantity  of  pure 
oxalic  acid,  the  filtered  liquid  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  zinc,  and,  afler  a 
second  filtration,  evaporated  until  the  zinc-salt  crystallizes  out  on  cooling. 
The  latter  may,  lastly,  be  redissolved  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  i^ulphu- 
retted  hydrogen,  in  order  to  obtain  the  free  acid. 

If  in  the  first  part  of  the  process  the  solid  lactate  of  lime  be  not  removed 
at  the  proper  period  from  the  fermenting  liquid,  it  will  gradually  redissolve 
and  disappear.  On  examination  the  liquid  will  then  be  found  to  consist 
chiefly  of  a  solution  of  butyrate  of  lime. 

Lactic  acid  may  be  extracted  from  a  great  variety  of  liquids  containing  de- 
composing organic  matter,  as  fauerkraut^  a  preparation  of  white  cabbage ;  the 
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sour  liquor  of  the  starch.raaker,  &c.  It  has  been  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
blood,  urine,  and  other  animal  fluids  ;  recent  researches  have,  however,  failed 
to  detect  it  in  eithel*  blood  or  urine,  altliough  it  has  been  shown  by  Liebig  to 
exist  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  juice  of  flesh  or  muscle. 

Solution  of  lactic  acid  may  be  concentrated  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump, 
over  a  surfaceof  oil  of  vitriol,  until  it  acquires  the  aspect  of  a  colorless,  syrupy 
liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1.215.  It  has  an  intensely  sour  taste  and  acid  reaction;  is 
hygroscopic,  and  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  forms  soluble 
salts  with  all  the  metallic  oxides.  The  syrupy  acid  contains  CgHgOg+HO, 
the  water  being  basic,  and  susceptible  of  replacement  by  a  metallic  oxide. 

When  syrupy  lactic  acid  is  heated  in  a  retort  to  266^,  water  containing  a 
little  lactic  acid  distils  over,  and  the  residue  on  cooling  forms  a  yellowish 
solid  fusible  mass,  very  bitter,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It  contains 
CgHgOg.  Long-continued  boiling  with  water  converts  it  into  ordinary  lactic 
acid.  When  this  substance  is  further  heated  it  decomposes,  yielding  nume- 
rous products.  One  of  these  is  Iodide,  formerly  called  anhydrous  lactic  acid,  a 
volatile  substance,  crystallizing  in  brilliant  colorless  rhombic  plates,  which, 
when  put  into  water,  slowly  dissolve,  with  production  of  common  lactic  acid. 
Lactide  contains  CgH^O^ ;  it  combines  with  ammonia,  forming  lactamide,  a  co- 
lorless, crystallizable,  soluble  substance,  resembling  in  its  chemical  relations 
oxamide.  Another  product  of  the  action  of  heat  on  lactic  acid  is  lactone,  a 
colorless  volatile  liquid,  boiling  at  1 98°.  Acetone  is  also  formed,  and  car- 
bonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  disengaged. 

A  salt  of  lactic  acid,  gently  heated  with  five  or  six  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
yields  an  enormous  quantity  of  perfectly  pure  carbonic  oxide  gas.* 

The  most  important  and  characteristic  of  the  lactates  are  those  of  lime  and 
the  oxide  of  zinc. 

Lactate  op  Lime,  CaOjCgHgOg+^HO,  exists  ready-formed,  to  a  small  ex- 
tent, in  nux  vomica.  When  pure,  it  crystallizes  in  tufts  of  minute  white 
needles  grouped  in  concentric  layers  It  dissolves  in  10  parts  of  cold,  and 
indefinitely  in  boiling  water,  melting  in  its  water  of  crystallization  at  that  tem- 
perature. 

Lactate  of  Zikc,  ZnO,CgHgOg4-3HO,  is  deposited  from  a  hot  solution  in 
small  brilliant  4-8ided  prismatic  crystals,  which  require  for  solution  58  parts 
of  cold  and  6  of  boiling  water.  The  lactate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  now  used 
in  medicine. 


When  the  expressed  juice  of  the  beet  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  90° 
or  100°  for  a  considerable  time,  the  sugar  it  contains  sufl!ers  a  peculiar  kind 
of  fermentation,  to  which  the  term  viscotis  has  been  applied.  Gases  are 
evolved  which  contain  hydrogen,  and  when  the  change  appears  complete, 
and  the  products  come  to  be  examined,  the  sugar  is  found  to  have  disap- 
peared. Mere  traces  of  alcohol  are  produced,  but,  in  place  of  that  substance, 
a  quantity  of  lactic  acid,  mannite,  and  a  mucilaginous  substance  resembling 
gum-Arabic,  and  said  to  be  identical  with  gum  in  composition. 

Pure  sugar  can  be  converted  into  this  substance;  by  boiling  yeast  or  the 
gluten  of  wheat  in  water,  dissolving  spgar  in  the  filtered  solution,  and  ex- 
posing it  to  a  tolerably  high  temperature,  the  viscous  fermentation  is  set  up, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  the  gummy  principle  generated.  A  little  gas  is  at  the 
same  time  disengaged,  which  is  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen.f 

*  Pelouze,  Annalen  der  Chemie  and  Pharmacie,  liii.  112. 

t  To  these  several  modes  of  fermenta.tion  of  sagar  must  yet  be  added  the  vfery  curi- 
ous one  quite  recently  discovered  and  described  by  M.  Pelouze,  in  which  butyric  acid 
is  produced.    This  will  be  found  under  the  head  Butyric  Acid. 
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PBOSnCTS  OF  THS  ACTIOIT  OF  ACIDS  ON  ALCOHOL. 

Ethxb. — When  equal  weights  of  rectified  spirit  and  oil  of  vitriol  are  mixed 
in  a  retort,  the  latter  connected  with  a  good  condensing  arrangement,  and  the 
liquid  heated  to  ebullition,  a  colorless  and  highly  volatile  liquid,  long  known 
under  the  name  of  ether^  or  sulphuric  ether ,  distils  over.  The  process  must  be 
stopped  as  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  retort  blacken  and  froth,  otherwise  the 
product  will  be  contaminated  with  other  substances,  which  then  make  their 
appearance.  The  ethet  obtained  may  be  mixed  with  a  little  caustic  potash, 
and  redistilled  by  a  very  gentle  heat. 

Pure  ether  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  fragrant  liquid,  very  thin  and  mobile. 
Its  sp.  gr.  at  60°  is  about  .720;  it  boils  at  96°  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  bears  without  freezing  the  severest  cold.  When  dropped  on  the 
hand  it  occasions  a  sharp  sensation  of  cold,  from  its  rapid  volatilization.  Ether 
is  very  combustible;  it  burns  with  a  white  flame,  generating  water  and  car- 
bonic acid.  Although  the  substance  itself  is  one  of  the  lightest  of  liquids,  its 
vapor  is  very  heavy,  having  a  density  of  2.586.  Mixed  with  oxygen  gas, 
and  fired  by  the  electric  spark,  or  otherwise,  it  explodes  with  the  utmost  vio- 
lence. Preserved  in  an  imperfectly-stopped  vessel,  ether  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  becomes  acid  from  the  production  of  acetic  acid;  this  attraction  for  oxy- 
gen is  increased  by  elevation  of  temperature.  It  is  decomposed  by  transmis- 
sion through  a  red-hot  tube  into  olefiant  gas,  light  carburetted  hydrogen, 
and  a  substance  yet  to  be  described,  aldehyde. 

Ether  is  miscible  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  but  not  with  water ;  it  dis- 
solves to  a  small  extent  in  that  liquid,  10  parts  of  water  taking  up  1  part,  or 
thereabouts,  of  ether.  It  may  be  separated  from  alcohol,  provided  the  quan- 
tity of  the  latter  be  not  excessive,  by  an  addition  of  water,  and  in  this  manner 
samples  of  commercial  ether  may  be  conveniently  examined.  Ether  is  a 
solvent  for  oily  and  fatty  substances  generally,  and  phosphorus  to  a  small  ex- 
tent, a  few  saline  compounds  and  some  organic  principles,  but  its  powers  in 
this  respect  are  much  more  limited  than. those  of  alcohol  or  water. 

Ether  is  found  by  analysis  to  contain  C^HgO ;  it  therefore  differs  from  alco- 
hol, C^HgOg,  by  the  elements  of  water.  Alcohol  is  often  regarded  as  the  hy- 
drate of  ether;  but  as  ether  cannot  be  made  to  combine  with  water  directly, 
and  as  alcohol  cannot  be  converted  into  ether  by  the  abstraction  of  water  by 
the  aid  of  substances  known  to  possess  a  high  affinity  for  that  body,  such  a 
view  must  be  looked  upon  as  entirely  hypothetical.  The  theory  of  the  pro- 
duction of  ether  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  history  of  sulpho- 
vinic  acid. 

Compound  ETHEHS.^-The  socalled  compound  ethers  constitute  a  very 
large  and  important  class  of  substances  derived  from  alcohol,  and  containing 
either  the  elements  of  ether,  in  combination  with  those  of  an  oxygen-acid,  in- 
organic or  organic,  or  the  elements  of  olefiant  gas  in  union  with  those  of  a 
hydrogen  acid.  The  relations  of  these  compounds  to  alcohol  and  the  acids 
are  most  simply  and  clearly  illustrated  by  comparing  them  with  ordinary  salts, 
in  which  the  metal  is  replaced  by  a  hypothetical  salt-besyle  termed  e/^iy/e,  con- 
taining C4H5.  This  substance  may  then  be  supposed  to  form  haloid  salts  by 
combining  directly  with  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  &c,  and  its  oxide,  identi- 
cal or  isomeric  with  common  ether,  with  oxygen-acids,  like  basic  metallic 
oxides  in  general.  These  views  will  be  found  highly  useful  as  aids  to  the 
memory ;  they  are,  of  course,  purely  imaginary,  etbyle  being  entirely  unknown. 
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and  the  compound  ethers  distinguished  by  important  characters  from  real  and 
undoubted  salts.* 


Table  of  Ethyle  Compoundi, 

Ethyle,  symbol  Ae  .... 
Oxide  of  ethyle;  ether  .... 
Hydrate  of  the  oxide;  alcohol 
Chloride  of  ethyle 
Bromide  of  ethyle 
Iodide  of  ethyle  . 
Cyanide  of  ethyle 
Nitrate  of  oxide  of  ethyle 
Hyponitrite  of  oxide  of  ethyle 
Oxalate  of  oxide  of  ethyle 
&c.  &c 


C4H5 

C.HgO^HO 

C4H5,Cl 

C^Hg^r 

C.Hg,i 

C,H,.C,N 

C.H.CNOg 

C.HgO.NOg 

C,H50,C,03 


The  ethers  of  many  of  the  acids  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  these 
latter  upon  alcohol  at  a  high  temperature,  the  elements  of  water  being  dis- 
placed by  those  of  the  acid;  this  is  chiefly  conspicuous  with  the  volatile  acids. 
A  more  ready  general  method  of  forming  them,  however,  is  to  distil  a  mix- 
ture of  alcohol,  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  salt  of  the  acid  the  ether  of  which  is 
required.  The  fatty  acids,  which  in  general  cannot  be  distilled  without  more 
or  less  decomposition,  yield  their  etliers  with  great  facility  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid.  The  ethers  of 
sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  are  yet  in  great  measure  unknown,  probably 
from  the  remarkable  tendency  of  these  acids  to  combine  in  a  different  man- 
ner with  the  elements  of  ether,  and  to  generate  the  compound  acids  called 
ndphovinic  and  phosphovinic. 

The  compound  ethers  are  mostly  volatile  aromatic  liquids,  in  a  few  cases 
crystallizable  solids,  without  action  on  vegetable  colors,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolved  in  all  proportions  by  alcohol  and  ether.  They  are  not 
acted  upon  in  the  cold  by  alkaline  carbonates,  but  suffer  decomposition  with 
more  or  less  difficulty  when  heated  with  aqueous  solutions  of  caustic  alkali, 
a  salt  of  the  acid  of  the  ether  being  generated,  and  alcohol  formed  and  set 
free.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash  or  soda  is  more  active  in 
this  respect.  The  same  kind  of  decomposition  is  often  brought  about  by  the 
prolonged  contact  of  boiling  water. 

Chloride  of  Ethtle;  Light  Htorochlobic  Etheb;  AeCl. — Rectified 
spirit  of  wine  is  saturated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  the  product 
distilled  with  very  gentle  heat ;  or  a  mixture  of  3  parts  oil  of  vitriol  and  2  of 
alcohol  is  poured  upon  4  parts  of  dry  common  salt  in  a  retort,  and  heat  ap- 
plied ;  in  either  case  the  vapor  of  the  hydrochloric  ether  should  be  conducted 
through  a  little  tepid  water  in  a  wash-bottle,  and  then  conveyed  into  a  small 
receiver  surrounded  by  ice  and  salt.  It  is  purified  from  adhering  water  by 
contact  with  a  few  fragments  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium.  Hydrochloric 
ether  is  a  thin,  colorless,  and  excessively  volatile  liquid,  of  a  penetrating,  aro- 
matic, and  somewhat  alliaceous  odor.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  .874,  and  it  boils  at  52° ; 
it  is  soluble  in  10  parts  of  water,  is  not  decomposed  by  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  but  is  quickly  resolved  into  chloride  of  potassium  and  alcohol  by  a  hot 
solution  of  caustic  potash. 

Bromide  op  Ethtle;  Htdbobromic  Etheb;  AeBr.— -This  is  prepared  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  8  parts  bromine,  1  part  phosphorus^  and  32  parts 

*  The  radicals  of  the  ethers  have  been  isolated  by  a  very  simple  reaction.  When 
an  iodide  of  ethyle  is  acted  on  by  metallic  zinc,  the  metal  combines  with  the  iodine 
and  ethyle  is  set  free.    (Frankland.)-r>R.B. 
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alcofaol.  It  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  of  penetrating  taste  and  smell,  and  su- 
perior  in  density  to  water. 

Iodide  of  Ethtle  ,*  Htdriodic  Etheb  ;  Ael. — Obtained  by  the  action  of 
iodide  of  phosphorus  on  alcohol,  or  by  saturating  spirit  with  hydriodic  acid 
gas,  and  distilling.  Iodide  of  ethyle  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  penetrating 
ethereal  odor,  having  a  density  of  1.92,  and  boiling  at  160®.  It  becomes  red 
by  contact  with  air  from  a  commencement  of  decomposition. 

SuLFBURET  OF  £thti.e,  AcS. — Formed  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  ethyle 
upon  a  solution  of  the  monosulphuret  of  potassium.*  It  is  colorless,  has  a 
disagreeable  garlic  odor,  and  boils  at  163°, 

Ctanide  of  Ethtle,  AeCy. — This  is  produced  when  a 'mixture  of  sul- 
phovinate  of  potash  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  both  in  a  dry  state,  is  slowly 
heated.  It  is  colorless,  has  a  powerful,  offensive  alliaceous  odor,  and  a  sp.  gr. 
of  .7.  It  boils  at  180°,  resists  the  action  of  alkalis,  but  is  decomposed  by  red 
oxide  of  mercury. 

StiLFHiTE  OF  Ethtle;  Sulphubous  Ether;  AeOjSOj. — ^This  substance 
was  obtained  by  adding  absolute  alcohol  in  excess  to  chloride  of  sulphur.  It 
is  a  limpid  strong  smelling  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1.085,  boiling  at  320°,  and  slowly 
decomposed  by  water. 

Nitrate  of  Oxide  of  Ethtle;  Nitric  Ether;  AeOjNOg. — The  nitrate 
has  only  recently  been  obtained ;  it  is  prepared  by  cautiously  distilling  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  weights  of  alcohol  and  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  to  which 
a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  urea  has  been  added.  The  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  alcohol  is  peculiat :  the  facility  with  which  that  acid  is  deoxidized  by 
combustible  bodies  leads,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  the  production  of 
nitrous  acid  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  oxidized  product  of  alcohol  on  the  other, 
a  hyponUrite  of  the  oxide  of  ethyle  being  generated  instead  of  a  nitrate.  M. 
Millon  has  shown  that  the  addition  of  urea  entirely  prevents  the  formation  of 
that  substance,  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  the  spirit  from  oxidation  by 
undergoing  that  change  in  its  place,  the  sole  liquid  product  being  the  new 
ether.  The  experiment  is  most  safely  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  and  the 
distillation  must  be  stopped  when  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  have  passed 
over :  a  little  water  added  to  the  distilled  product  separates  the  nitric  eth6r. 
Nitric  ether  has  a  density  of  1.112;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  has  an  agreeable 
sweet  taste  and  odor,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  although  that  substance  dissolved  in  alcohol  attacks  it  even  in  the 
cold,  with  production  of  nitrate  of  potash.  Its  vapor  is  apt  to  explode  when 
strongly  heated .f 

Htfowitrite  of  the  Oxide  of  Ethtle;  Htpowitroits  or  Nitrous 
Ether;  AeO,NOj. — Pure  hyponitrous  ether  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  acid  itself  upon  alcohol.  1  part  of  potato-starch,  and  10  parts 
of  nitric  acid,  are  gently  heated  in  a  capacious  retort  or  flask,  and  the  vapor 
of  hyponitrous  acid  thereby  evolved  conducted  into  alcohol  mixed  with  half 
its  weight  of  water,  contained  in  a  two-necked  bottle,  which  is  to  be  plunged 
into  cold  water,  and  connected  with  a  good  condensing  arrangement.  All 
elevation  of  temperature  must  be  carefully  avoided.  The  product  of  this 
operation  is  a  pale  yellow  volatile  liquid,  possessing  an  exceedingly  agreeable 
odor  of  apples;  it  boils  at  62°,  and  has  a  density  of  .947.  It  is  decomposed 
by  potash,  without  darkening,  into  hyponitrite  of  the  base,  and  alcohol.]! 

Hyponitrous  ether,  but  contaminated  with  aldehyde,  may  be  prepared  by 
the  following  simple  method : — Into  a  tall  cylindrical  bottle  or  jar  are  to  be 
introduced  successively  9  parts  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  .830,  4  parts  of  water, 

^  Regnault,  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  Ixzi.  387. 
t  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phy«.  3d  series,  viii  233. 
X  Liebig ;  Geiger's  Pharmacie,  i.  718. 
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and  8  parts  of  strong  fuming  nitric  acid ;  the  two  latter  are  added  by  means 
of  a  long  funnel  with  very  narrow  orifice,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  so  that  the  contents  may  form  three  distinct  strata,  which  slowly  mix 
from  the  solution  of  the  liquids  in  each  other.  The  bottle  is  then  loosely 
stopped  and  left  two  or  three  days  in  a  cool  place,  afler  which  it  is  found  to 
contain  two  layers  of  liquids,  of  which  the  uppermost  is  the  ether.  It  is 
purified  by  rectification.  A  somewhat  similar  product  may  be  obtained  by 
carefully  distilling  a  mixture  of  3  parts  rectified  spirits  and  2  of  nitric  acid  of 
1.28  sp.  gr.;  the  fire  must  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  liquid  boils. 

The  noeet  tpirits  of  nitre  of  pharmacy,  prepared  by  distilling  three-pounds 
of  alcohol  with^lbur  ounces  of  nitric  acid,  is  a  solution  of  hyponitrous  ether, 
aldehyde,  and  perhaps  other  substances,  in  spirit  of  wine. 

Cabboitatb  of  Oxide  or  Ethtle;  CABBoiric  Ethbb;  AeO,CO,. — 
Fragments  of  potassium  or  sodium  are  dropped  into  oxalic  eUier  as  long  as 
gas  is  disengaged ;  the  brown  pasty  product  is  then  mixed  with  water  and 
distilled.  The  carbonic  ether  is  found  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
of  the  receiver  as  a  colorless,  limpid  liquid  of  aromatic  odor  and  burning 
taste.  It  boils  at  259°,  and  is  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash 
into  carbonate  of  that  base  and  alcohol.* 

Silicic  aitd  Bobacic  Ethebs. — A  number  of  these  compounds  appear 
to  exist,  containing  different  proportions  of  the  acids,  ^idc  ether  containing 
3AeO,SiO|  was  obtained  by  M.  Ebelmen  by  the  action  of  anhydrous  alcohol 
upon  chloride  of  silicon.  It  is  a  colorless,  limpid,  aromatic  liquid,  of  sp.  gr. 
.933,  boiling  at  329°,  and  decomposed  by  water  with  production  of  silicic 
acid  and  alcohol.  In  contact  with  moist  air  it  is  gradually  resolved  into 
translucent  hydrate  of  silica,  which  becomes  in  the  end  hard  enough  to 
scratch  glass.  By  substituting  ordinary  spirit  for  absolute  alcohol,  other 
compounds  containing  a  larger  portion  of  silicic  acid  were  obtained. 

BoTdcic  ether  was  procured  by  a  similar  process,  substituting  the  chloride  of 
boron  for  chloride  of  silicon.  It  formed  a  thin,  limpid  liquid  of  agreeable 
odor,  having  the  sp.  gr.  of  .885,  and  boiling  at  246°.  It  is  decomposed  by 
water.  Its  alcoholic  solution  burns  with  a  fine  green  flame,  throwing  ofi*  a^ 
thick  smoke  of  boracic  acid.  It  contains  3AeO,B03.  -^  second  boracic  ether 
in  the  form  of  ^a  solid  glassy  fusible  substance,  containing  Ae02B03,  was 
formed  by  the  action  of  fused  boracic  acid  upon  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  vola- 
tile in  the  vapor  of  alcohol  only,  and  is  decomposed  by  water.*!* 

Of  the  ethers  of  the  organic  acids,  the  following  are  the  most  important: — 

Oxalate  or  tbb  Oxide  or  Ethtle;  Oxalic  Ethkb;  AeOjC^Og. — ^This 
compound  is  most  easily  obtained  by  distilling  together  4  parts  binoxalate  of 
potash,  5  parts  oil  of  vitriol,  and  4  parts  strong  alcohol.  The  distillation  may 
be  pushed  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  receiver  kept  warm  to  dissipate  any 
ordinary  ether  that  may  be  formed.  The  product  is  mixed  with  water,  by 
which  the  oxalic  ether  is  separated  from  the  undecomposed  spirit  ]  it  is  re- 
peatedly washed  to  remove  adhering  acid,  and  redistilled  in  a  small  retort, 
the  first  portions  being  received  apart  and  rejected. 

Pure  oxalic  ether  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  of  pleasant  aromatic  odor,  and 
1.09  sp.  gr.  It  boils  at  363°,  is  but  little  soluble  in  water,  and  is  readily  de- 
composed by  caustic  alkalis  into  an  oxalate  and  alcohol.  With  solution  of 
ammonia  in  excess,  it  yields  oxamide  and  alcohol.  'This  is  the  best  process  for 
preparing  oxamide,  which  is  obtained  perfeotly  white  and  pure.  When  dry 
gaseous  ammonia  is  conducted  into  a  vessel  containing  oxalic  ether,  the  gas  is 
rapidly  absorbed,  and  a  white  solid  substance  produced,  which  is  soluble  in 

*  EttllM,  Annalen  der  PhaTmaoiej  xix.  17. 

t  Ann.  Chim.  ct  Phys.  3d  series^  xvi.  129,  xvii.  54. 
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hot  alcohol,  and  separates,  on  cooling,  in  colorless,  transparent,  scaly  crystals. 
They  dissolve  in  water,  and  are  both  fusible  and  volatile.  The  name  oxame- 
theme  is  given  to  this  body ;  it  consists  of  CgH^NO^.  The  same  substance  is 
formed  when  ammonia  in  small  quantity  is  added  to  a  solution  of  oxalic 
ether  in  alcohol. 

When  oxalic  ether  is  treated  with  dry  chlorine  in  excess  in  the  sunshine, 
a  white,  colorless,  crystalline,  fusible  body  is  produced,  insoluble  in  water  and 
instantly  decomposed  by  alcohol.  It  contains  CgClgO^,  or  oxalic  ether  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlorine.  By  the  action  of  ammo- 
nia  in  the  dry  state  and  in  solution  this  chloroxalic  ether  yields  two  new 
crystallizable  compounds,  viz.  chloroxamethanef  C^^jC^s^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ammonia- 
salt  of  a  new  acid  containing  CgClgO.,.* 

AcBTATB  oj  Oxios  OF  £tht£e;  AcETio  Ethea;  AeOjC^HgOj. — Acetic 
ether  is  conveniently  made  by  heating  together  in  a  retort  3  parts  of  acetate 
of  potash,  3  parts  of  strong  alcohol,  and  2  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  distilled  pro- 
duct is  mixed  with  water,  to  separate  the  alcohol,  digested  first  with  a  little 
chalk,  and  afterwards  with  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  and  lastly,  rectified. 
The  pure  ether  is  an  exceedingly  fragrant,  limpid  liquid ;  it  has  a  density  of 
4890,  and  boils  at  165°.    Alkalis  decompose  it  in  the  usual  manner. 

FoRMiATE  OF  THE  OxisE  OF  Ethtle  ;  FoBMio  Ether  ;  AeOjCjHOg. — 
A  mixture  of  7  parts  of  dry  formiate  of  soda,  10  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  6  of 
strong  alcohol,  is  to  be  subjected  to  distillation.  The  formic  ether,  separated 
by  the  addition  of  water  to  the  distilled  product,  is  agitated  with  a  little  mag- 
nesia, and  left  several  days  in  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium.  Formic 
ether  is  colorless,  has  an  aromatic  smell,  and  density  of  .915,  and  boils  at 
133°.     Water  dissolves  this  substance  to  a  small  extent. 

The  ethers  of  many  of  the  vegetable  acids  have  been  obtained  and 
described. 

The  ethers  of  cyanic  and  cyanuric  acids  have  been  formed  and  studied.-|' 

Ethers  of  the  Fattt  Acids. — Normal  stearic  ether  has  not  yet  been  ob- 
tained. By  passing  hydrochloric  acid,  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  stearic 
acid,  Redtenbacher  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  compound  AeO,HO,CggH5g05. 
It  resembled  white  we«,  was  inodorous  and  tasteless,  melted  at  86°,  and 
could  not  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  It  was  readily  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  caustic  alkalis.J  Margaric  ether  is  prepared  by  a  similar  mode 
of  proceeding.  When  purified  from  excess  of  acid  by  agitation  with  suc- 
cessive small  quantities  of  weak  spirit,  and  afterwards  made  to  crystallize 
slowly  from  the  same  menstruum,  it  forms  regular,  brilliant,  colorless  crys- 
tals, fusible  at  70°,  and  distilling  without  decomposition ;  when  less  pure,  it 
is  in  great  part  destroyed  by  this  latter  process.  Margaric  ether  contains 
AeO,C34Hg30g.§  An  oleic  ether^  and  corresponding  compounds  of  several 
other  less  important  fatty  acids,  have  been  formed  and  described.  They 
greatly  resemble  each  other  in  characters. 

Valerianic  abtd  Butyric  Ethers.— -The  ether-compounds  of  these  acids 
are  easily  obtained  by  the  preceding  process.  They  are  fragrant  volatile 
liquids,  having  an  odor  resembling  that  of  the  rind  of  the  pineapple. — 
They  are  lighter  than  water,  boil  at  a  high  temperature^  and  possess  the  con- 
stitution and  general  character  of  the  class  of  bodies  to  which  they  belong. 

(En ANTHio  Ether. — The  aroma  possessed  by  certain  wines  appears  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  ether  of  a  peculiar  acid  called  the  CBnarUhiCf  Eind  which 
is  probably  generated  during  fermentation.     When  such  wines  are  distilled 

*  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  2d  series,  Ixxiv.  299. 
'  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  liv.  370. 
Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  3d  series,  ii.  488. 
Annalen  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.  xlii.  46. 
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on  the  large  scale,  an  oily  liquid  passes  over  towards  the  close  of  the  opera- 
tion, which  consists,  in  great  measure,  of  the  crude  ether;  it  may  be  purified 
by  agitation  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  freed  from  water  by  a  few 
fVagnaents  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  re*distilled.  (Snanthic  ether  is  a  thin, 
colorless  liquid,  having  a  powerful  and  almost  intoxicating  vinons  Odor ;  it 
has  a  density  of  .862,  boils  at  410^,  and  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
although,  like  the  compound  ethers  in  general,  it  dissolves  with  fecility  in  al- 
cohol. It  contains  CjgHjgO,,  or  AeOyCj^HjgO^.  The  density  of  its  vapor 
is  10.5. 

A  hot  solution  of  caustic  potash  instantly  decomposes  eenanthio  ether ;  al- 
cohol distils  over,  and  oenanthate  of  potash  remains  in  the  retort ;  the  latter 
is  readily  decomposed  by  warm  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  wi^  liberation  of 
osnanthic  acid.  Purified  by  repeated  washing  with  hot  water,  cenantbic  acid 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  colorless,  inodorous  oil,  which  at  55^  becomes 
a  soft  solid,  like  butter.  It  reddens  litmus-paper,  and  dissolves  easily  in  solu- 
tions of  the  alkaline  carbonates  and  in  spirit,  and  very  much  resembles  the 
&itty  acids,  to  be  hereafter  described^  the  products  of  saponification.  The 
acid  thus  obtained  is  a  hydrate,  composed  of  Cj^H^gOg-j-HO.  By  distillation 
this  water  is  abandoned,  and  anhydrous  acid  passes  over,  containing  Cj^HjgOg. 
(Enanthic  ether  may  be  reproduced  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  5  parts  sul- 
phovinate  of  potash,  and  1  part  hydrated  oenanthk}  acid,*  or  perhaps  better, 
by  the  ordinary  process  for  the  ethers  of  the  fatty  acids. 

CHLonoGARBOific  Etheb. — Although  the  constitution  of  this  substance  is 
doubtful,  it  may  be  here  described.  Absolute  alcohol  is  introduced  into  a 
glass  globe  containing  chlorocarbonic  acid  (phosgene  gas)  ;  the  gas  is  absorbed 
in  large  quantity,  and  a  yellowish  liquid  produced,  from  which  water  sepa- 
rates the  chlorocarbonic  ether.  When  freed  from  water  by  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, and  from  adhering  acid  by  rectification  from  litharge,  it  forms  a  thin, 
colorless,  neutral  liquid,  which  burns  with  a  green  flame.  Its  density  is 
1.133;  it  boils  at  202°.  The  vapor,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  air, 
has  an  agreeable  odor,  but  when  nearly  pure  is  extremely  sufibcating.  It 
contains  CgHgClO^.     The  density  of  the  vapor  is  3.82. 

The  action  of  ammonia,  gaseous  or  liquid,  upon  this  substance,  gives  rise 
to  a  very  curious  product,  called  by  M.  Dumas  urethaite  ;  sal-ammoniac  is  at 
the  same  time  formed.  Urethane  is  a  white,  solid,  crystallizable  body,  fusible 
below  212°,  and  distilling  unchanged,  when  in  a  dry  state,  at  about  356® :  if 
moisture  be  present,  it  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  ammonia.  Water 
dissolves  this  substance  very  easily ;  Uie  solution  is  not  affected  by  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  yields,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  large  and  distinct  crystals.  It 
contains  CqHyNO^,  or  the  elements. of  carbonic  ether  and  wreii— whence  the 
name.f 


COMf  OUNS  ACIDS  CONTjLLSIVQ  THS  SLEXENTS  0¥  STHEB. 

SuLFHQVijric  Acid,  C4H50,2S03-(-H0. — Strong  rectified  spirit  of  wine  is 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary preparation  of  ether;  the  mixture  is  heated  to  its  boiling  point,. and  then 
left  to  cool.  When  cold,  it  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and 
neutralized  with  chalk;  much  sulphate  of  lime  is  produced.  The  mass  is 
placed  upon  a  cloth  filter,  drained,  and  pressed;  the  clear  solution   is  evapo- 

*  Liebig  and  Pelouze,  Ann.  Chem.  et  Phys.  Ixiii.  113. 
t  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  liv.  225. 
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rated  to  a  small  bulk  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  filtered  from  a  little  sul- 
phate, and  leA  to  crystallize ;  the  product  is  tu^hoimate  of  lime,  in  beautiful 
colorless,  transparent  crystals,  containing  CaO-f-C4H50,2S03-4-2HO.  Thejr 
dissolve  in  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water,  and  effloresce  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 

A  similar  salt,  containing  baryta,  Ba04-C4HgO,2SO^-4~^^C),  equally  soluble, 
and  still  mo^re  beautiful,  may  be  produced  by  substituting,  in  the  above  pro^ 
cess,  carbonate  of  baryta  for  chalk;  from  this  substance  the  hydrated  acid 
may  be  procured  by  exactly  precipitating  the  base  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  evaporating  the  filtered  solution,  in  vacuo,  at  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
It  forms  a  sour  syrupy  liquid,  in  which  sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  recognized, 
and  is  very  easily  decomposed  by  heat,  and  even  by  long  exposure  in  the 
vacuum  of  the  air-pump.  All  the  sulphovinates  are  soluble  \  the  solutions 
are  decoqiposed  by  ebullition.  The  lead  salt  resembles  the  barytic  com- 
pound. That  of  potash,  easily  made  by  decomposing  sulphovinate  of  lime 
by  carbonate  of  potash,  is  anhydrous ;  it  is  permanent  in  the  air,  very  soluble, 
and  crystallizes  Well. 

Sulphovinate  of  potash,  distilled  ^ith  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  gives 
ether ;  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  alcohol ;  and  with  strong  acetic  acid,  acetic 
ether.  Heated  with  hydrate  of  lime  or  baryta,  the  sulphovinates  yield  a  sul- 
phate of  the  base  and  alcohol. 

PHOBJttoviNic  Acid,  C^HsO,^^^- 2H0.— This  acid  is  bibasic.  The  baryta- 
isalt  is  prepared  by  heating  to  180^  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  strong  alcohol 
and  syrupy  phosphoric  acid,  diluting  this  mixture,  after  the  lapse  of  24  hours, 
with  water,  and  neutralizing  by  carbonate  of  baryta.  The  solution  Of  phos- 
phovinate,  separated  by  filtration  from  the  insoluble  phosphate,  is  evaporated 
at  a  moderate  temperature.  The  salt  crystallizes  ib  brilliant  hexagonal  plates, 
which  have  a  pearly  lustre,  and  are  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water: 
it  dissolves  in  15  parts  of  water  at  68**.  The  crystals  contain  2BaO+C^H50', 
l?Og^l2HO,  From  this  substance  the  hydrated  acid  may  be  obtained  by 
precipitating  the  baryta  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtered 
liquid  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump;  it  forms  a  colorless,  syrupy  liquid,  of 
intensely  sour  taste,  whidi  sometimes  exhibits  appearances  of  crystallization. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  feasily  decomposed  by  heat 
when  in  a  concentrated  state. 

The  phosphovinates  of  lime,  silver,  and  lead  possess  but  little  solubility ; 
those  of  the  alkalis,  magnesia,  and  strontia  are  freely  soluble. 

OxALoviNtc  Acis,  C4H50,2C20g4-HO. — Oxalic  ether  is  dissolved  in  anhy- 
drous alcohol,  and  enough  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash  added  to  neu- 
tralize one-half  of  the  oxalic  acid  present,  whereupon  the  potash-salt  of  the 
new  acid  precipitates  in  the  form  of' crystalline  scales,  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
but  easily  dissolved  by  water.  The  free  acid  is  obtained  as  a  sour  and  ex- 
ceedingly instable  liquid  by  the  addition  of  hydrofiuosilicic  acid  to  a  solution 
of  the  preceding  salt  in  dilute  alcohol.  It  forms  with  baryta  a  very  soluble 
salt. 

A  tartrovinic  acid  has  been  described,  and  probably  many  other  compounds 
of  the  same  type  exist. 


Another,  and  a  difierent  view,  is  very  frequently  taken  of  the  substances 
just  described,  and  of  many  analogous  compounds.  The  sulphovinates,  phos- 
phovinates, &c.,  are  supposed  to  possess  a  constitution  resembling  that  of  or- 
dinary  double  salts,  one  of  the  bases  being  a  metallic  oxide,  and  the  second 
ether.  Thus,  anhydrous  sulphovinate  of  baryta  is  written  BaO,S034-C4H50, 
SOg,  or  double  sulphate  of  baryta  and  ether ;  hydrated  sulphovinic  acid  is 
HOjSOg-f-C^H^OjSOg,  or  bisulphate  of  ether.    There  are,  however,  grave 
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objections  against  this  mode  of  viewing  the  subject :  in  every  true  double  salt 
the  characters  both  of  acid  and  bases  remain  unchanged ;  alum  gives  the 
reactions  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  alumina,  and  of  potash;  while  in  sulphovinic 
acid  or  a  snlphovinate  not  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  can  be  detected  by  any 
method  short  of  actual  decomposition,  by  heat  or  otherwise.  If  snlphovinate 
of  baryta  contain  sulphate  of  baryta  ready  formed,  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  that  salt  can  be  decomposed  by  an  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  student  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  a//  views  of  the  constitution 
of  complex  organic  compounds  must,  of  necessity,  be  to  a  great  extent  hypo- 
thetical, and  liable  to  constant  alteration  with  the  progress  of  science. 


Products  of  the  Decompontion  of  Sidphoinnie  Add,  by  Heat. 

A  solution  of  sulphovinic  acid,  or,  what  is  equivalent  to  it,  a  mixture,  in 
due  proportions,  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  strong  alcohol,  undergoes  decompontion 
when  heated,  yielding  product's  which  differ  with  the  temperature  to  which 
the  liquid  is  subjected.  The  cause  of  the  decomposition  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  instability  of  the  compound  itself,  and  to  the  basic  power  of  water,  and 
the  attraction  of  the  latter  for  sulphuric  acid,  in  virtue  of  which  it  determines 
the  production  of  that  substance,  and  liberates  the  elements  of  the  ether. 

When  the  sulphovinic  acid  is  so  far  diluted  as  to  boil  at  260°  or  below,  or 
when  a  temperature  not  exceeding  this  is  applied  to  a  stronger  solution  by 
the  aid  of  a  liquid  bath,  the  compound  acid  is  resolved  into  sulphuric  acid, 
which  remains  behind  in  the  retort  or  distillatory  vessel,  while  alcohol,  and 
mere  traces  of  ether,  are  volatilized. 

An  acid  whose  boiling-point  lies  between  260®  and  310®  is  decomposed  by 
ebullition  into  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  and  ether,  which  is  accompanied  by 
small  quantities  of  alcohol. 

Lastly,  when,  by  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  the 
boiling-point  of  the  mixture  is  made  to  rise  to  320®  and  above,  the  production 
of  ether  diminishes,  and  other  substances  begm  to  make  their  appearance,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  is  olefiant  gas.  The  mixture  in  the  retort  black- 
ens, sulphurous  acid  and  carbonic  acid  are  disengaged,  a  yellow,  oily  aromatic 
liquid  passes  over,  and  a  coaly  residue  is  lefl,  which  contains  sulphur.  The 
chief  and  characteristic  product  is  the  olefiant  gas ;  the  others  may  be  con- 
sidered the  result  of  secondary  actions.  The  three  modes  of  decomposition 
may  be  thus  contrasted : — 

Below  260®— 0.11.0,28034-    >  n  it  n  i  irn      a  ocr^  tin 

Ao  and  2fio    J    =  C^HgO+HO  and  2S03,HO 

260®— 310®— C4H50,2SO,-f    >  n  v  r,  a        o en  Tin 

fad  and  do     S    "^     *^  2S0„H0 

Above  320®.-C^H,O,2SOa-   ^   _  c,H,         and       2S0„H0 

The  ether-producing  temperature  is  thus  seen  to  be  circumscribed  within 
narrow  limits;  in  the  old  process,  however,  in  which  a  mixture  of  equal 
weights  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  is  subjected  to  distillation,  these  condi- 
tions can  be  but  partially  complied  with.  At  first  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  is  too  low  to  yield  ether  in  any  quantity,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
process,  long  before  all  the  sulphovinic  acid  has  been  decomposed,  it  becomes 
too  high,  so  that  olefiant  gas  and  its  accompanying  products  appear  instead. 
The  remedy  to  this  inconvenience  consists  in  restraining  the  temperature  of 
ebullition  of  the  mixture  within  its  proper  bounds  by  the  introduction  of  a 
constant  supply  of  alcohol,  to  combine  with  the  liberated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
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leproduce  the  aiilpbovinic  acid  na  Ska  as  it  bocomes  ileaUojed.  The  im- 
proved, or  (rmfimutw  ether-procesa,  in  which  the  earae  acid  is  made  to  ethe- 
rirj'  an  almost  indefinite  quantity^  of  spirit,  may  be  thua  eleganll]'  conducted 
upon  a  small  scale. 

A  wide-necbed  Saak  is  fitted  with  a  sound  coch,  perroialed  by  three  aper- 
tutes,  one  of  which  is  destined  to  receive  a  thermometer,  with  the  graduation 
on  the  stem  ;  a  second,  the  vertical  portion  of  a  long  narrow  lube,  terminating 
in  an  oiiHce  of  about  j^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  the  third,  a  wide  hent 
tube,  connected  with  the  condenser,  to  carry  off  die  Tolatilized  prodncts.  A 
mixture  is  made  of  S  parta  by  weight  of  concentrated  sulphnric  acid,  and  S 
parts  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  of  about  .834  sp.  gr.  Thia  ia  introduced  into 
the  fiaak,  and  heated  by  a  lamp.  The  liquid  soon  boils,  and  the  thermometer 
Tory  shortly  indicates  a  temperature  of  300"  ;  when  this  happens,  alcohol  of 
the  above  density  is  anffered  slowly  to  enter  by  the  narrow  tube,  which  is  put 
into  communication  with  a  reservoir  of  that  liquid,  conaisling  of  a  large  bottle 

Fig.  165.* 
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perforated  by  a  hole  near  the  bottom,  and  furnished  with  p,  small  brass  stop- 
cock, fitted  by  a  cork ;  the  stop-cock  is  secured  to  the  end  of  the  long  tube  by 
a  caoutchouc  connecter,  tied,  as  usual,  with  silk  cord.  As  the  tube  passes 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  the  alcohol  gets  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
acid  liquid,  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  fluid  column  being  sufficient  to 
insure  the  regularity  of  the  flow ;  the  quantity  is  easily  adjusted  by  the  aid  of 
the  stop-cock.  For  condensation,  a  Liebig's  condenser  may  be  used,  supplied 
with  ice*cold  water.     The  arrangement  is  figured  on  the  preceding  page. 

The  intensity  of  the  heat,  and  the  supply  of  alcohol,  must  be  so  adjusted 
that  the  thermometer  may  remain  at  300°,  or  as  near  that  temperature  as 
possible,  while  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  maintained  in  a  state  of  rapid  and 
violent  ebullition — ^a  point  of  essential  importance.  Ether  and  water  distil  over 
together,  and  collect  in  the  receiver,  forming  two  distinct  strata;  the  mixture 
slowly  blackens,  from  some  slight  secondary  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  spirit, 
or  upon  the  impurities  in  the  latter,  but  retains,  after  many  hours'  ebullition, 
its  etherifying  powers  Unimpaired.  The  acid,  however,  slowly  volatilizes, 
partly  in  the  state  of  oil  of  vme,  and  the  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  flask  is  found, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  interval,  sensibly  diminished.  This  loss  of 
acid  constitutes  the  only  limit  of  the  duration  of  the  process,  which  might 
otherwise  be  continued  indefinitely. 

On  the  large  scale,  the  flask  may  be  replaced  by  a  vessel  of  lead,  the  tubes 
being  also  of  the  same  metal ;  the  stem  of  the  thermometer  may  be  made  to 
pass  air-tight  through  the  cover,  and  heat  may,  perhaps,  be  advantageously 
applied  by  high  pressure  steam,  or  hot  oil,  circulating  in  a  spiral  of  metal 
tube,  immersed  in  the  mixture  of  acid  and  spirit. 

Tbe  crude  ether  is  to  be  separated  from  the  water  on  which  it  floats,  agi- 
tated  with  a  little  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  re-distilled  by  the  heat  of 
warm  water.  The  aqueous  portion,  treated  with  an  alkaline  solution,  and 
distilled,  yields  alcohol,  containing  a  little  ether.  Sometimes  the  spontaneous 
separation  ^efore  mentioned  does  not  occur,  from  the  accidental  presence  of 
a  larger  quantity  than  usual  of  undecomposed  alcohol;  the  addition  of  a  little 
water,  however,  always  suffices  to  determine  it. 

HsAVT  Oil  of  Wiitb. — When  a  mixture  of  2J  parts  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  1  part  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  of  .833  sp.  gr.,  is  subjected 
to  distillation,  a  little  ether  comes  over,  but  is  quickly  succeeded  by  a  yellow- 
ish, oily  liquid,  which  may  be  freed  from  sulphurous  acid  by  agitation  with 
water,  and  from  ether  and  undecomposed  alcohol  by  exposure  in  the  vacuum 
of  the  air-pump,  beside  two  open  capsules,,  the  one  containing  hydrate  of 
potash,  and  the  other  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  This  substance  may  be 
prepared  in  larger  quantity  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  dry  sulphovinate 
of  lime ;  alcohol,  oil  of  wine,  and  a  small  quantity  of  an  exceedingly  vola- 
tile liquid,  yet  imperfectly  examined,  are  produced.  Pure  oil  of  wine  is 
colorless,  or  greenish,  of  oily  consistence,  and  heavier '  than  water ;  it  has 
an  aromatic  taste,  and  an  odor  resembling  that  of  peppermint.  Its  boil- 
ing point  is  tolerably  hig^.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  .ether,  but  scarcely 
so  in  water.  By  analysis  it  is  found  to  contain  C8H90,2S03,  or  perhaps 
€4114,803-4- C^HgOjSOg;  that  is,  neutral  sulphate  of  ether,  in  combination 
with  the  sulphate  of  a  hydrocarbon,  etherole. 

In  contact  with  boiling  water,  oil  of  wine  is  resolved  into  sulphovinic  acid, 
and  a  volatile  liquid,  known  by  the  name  of  lights  or  sweet  oil  of  tvine;  with 
an  alkaline  solution,  this  effect  is  produced  with  even  greater  facility.  L^ht 
oil  of  wine,  left  in  a  cool  place  for  several  days,  deposits  crystals  of  a  white 
solid  matter,  which  is  tasteless,  and  has  but  little  odor ;  it  is  called  elherine. 
The  fluid  residual  portion  is  yellowish,  oily,  and  lighter  than  water ;  it  has  a 
high  boiling-point,  solidifies  at  a  very  low  temperature,  and  is  freely  soluble 
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in  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  bears  the  name  of  elherole,  Bpth  etherole  and  ether- 
ine  have  the  same  composition,  namely  C^H^,  and  are  consequently  isomeric 
with  olefiant  gas.* 

Olsfiant  Gas. — This  substance  may  also  be  advantageously  prepared  on 
the  principle  described,  by  restraining  the  temperamre  within  certain  bounds, 
and  preventing  the  charring  and  destruction  of  the  alcohol,  which  always 
occur  in  the  old  process,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  lead  to  the  production 
of  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids,  which  contaminate  the  gas. 

If  the  vapor  of  alcohol  be  passed  into  somewhat  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
maintained  at  a  boiling-heat,  it  is  absorbed  with  production  of  sulphovinic 

Fig.  166. 


acid,  which  is  shortly  afterwards  decomposed  into  water  and  olefiant  gas. — 
The  process  is  thus  conducted:  A  wide-necked  flask,  containing  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  is  fitted  with  a  cork,  through  which  pass  an  ordinary  safety- 
tube,  with  a  little  water,  and  the  bent  glass  tube,  intended  to  convey  the  va* 
por  of  the  spirit  into  the  acid.  The  latter  must  be  of  such  strength  as  to 
have  a  boiling  point  between  320°  and  330° ;  it "  is  prepared  by  diluting 
strong  oil  of  vitriol  with  rather  less  than  half  its  weight  of  water.  The  acid 
is  placed  in  a  second  and  larger  flask,  also  closed  by  a  cork,  into  which  are 
inserted  two  tubes  and  a  thermometer.  The  first  is  a  piece  of  straight  tube, 
wide  enough  to  allow  the  tube  conveying  the  alcohol-vapor  to  pass  freely 
down  it,  and  dipping  a  little  way  into  the  acid  ;  the  second  is^a  narrow  bent 
tube,  the  extremity  of  which  is  immersed  in  the  water  of  the  pneumatic 
trough.  Both  flasks  are  heated :  and  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  the  acid  is  in 
a  state  of  tranquil  ebullition,  while  the  thermometer  marks  the  temperature 

*  SeruUas.  Aim.  Chim.  et  Phys.  zxxiz.  ISi  ;  also  Marchand,  Id.  Ixiz.  259. 
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aboTe  mentioned,  the  dpirit  is  made  to  boil,  and  its  vapor  carried  into  the 
acid,  which  very  soon  begins  to  evolve  olefiant  gas  and  vapor  of  water,  ao- 
oompanied  by  a  little  ether  and  oil  of  wine,  but  no  sulphurous  acid.  The 
acid  liquid  does  not  blacken,  and  the  experiment  may  be  carried  on  as  long 
as  may  be  desired.  This  is  a  very  elegant  and  instructive,  although  some* 
what  troublesome,  method  of  preparing  the  gas.  The  essential  parts  of  th« 
apparatus  are  shown  in  Fig.  166. 

Chloaide  of  Olsfiaht  Gas;  DnrcH-Liai^ifi.-^t 
has  long  been  known  that,  when  equal  measures  of  ole- 
fiant gas  and  chlorine  are  mixed  over  water,  absorption 
of  the  mixture  takessplace,  and  a  yellowish  oily  liquid 
is  produced,  which  collects  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  ultimately  sinks  to  the  bottom  in  drops. — 
It  may  be  easily  prepared,  in  quantity,  by  causing  the 
two  gases  to  combine  in  a  glass  globe,  having  a  nar- 
row  neck  at  the  lower  part,  dipping  into  a  small  bot- 
tle, destined  to  receive  the  product.  The  two  gases 
are  conveyed  by  separate  tubes,  and  allowed  to  mix 
in  the  globe,  the  olefiant  gas  being  kept  a  little  in 
excess.  The  chlorine  should  be  washed  with  water, 
aud  the  olefiant  gas  passed  through  strong  oil  of  vitriol, 
to  remove  vapor  of  ether;  the  presence  of  sulphur- 
ous  and  carbonic  acids  is  not  injurious.  Combination 
takes  place  very  rapidly.  And  the  liquid  product 
trickles  down  the  sides  of  the  globe  into  the  receiver. 
When  a  considerable  quantity  has  been  collected,  it  is 
agitated  first  with  water,  and  afterwards  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid ;  it  is,  lastly,  purified  by  re-distiU 
lation.  If  impure  olefiant  gas  be  employed,  the  crude 
product  contains  a  large  quantity  of  a  substance  called 
by  M.  Regnault  chJlorotulphunc  add,  which,  on  contact 
with  water,  is  converted,  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
latter,  into  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 
Pure  Dutch-liquid  is  a  thin,  colorless  fluid,  of  agreeably  fragrant  odor, 
and  sweet  taste ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  readily  so  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  boils  when  heated  to  180°;  it  is  un- 
afiected  by  oil  of  vitriol  and  solid  hydrate  of  potash.  When  inflamed,  it 
bums  with  a  greenish,  smoky  light  This  substance  yields,  by  analysis, 
C^H.Clg. 

When  Dutch-liquid  is  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
it  is  slowly  resolved  into  chloride  of  potassium,  which  separates,  and  into  a 
ne^  and  exceedingly  volatile  substance,  containing  C4H3CI,  whose  vapor 
requires  to  be  cooled  down  to  0°  F.  before  it  condenses.  At  this  temperature 
it  forms  a  limpid,  colorless  liquid.  Chlorine  is  absorbed  by  this  substance, 
and  a  compound  produced,  which  contains  C^HgClg ;  this  is  in  turn  decom- 
posed by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash  into  chloride  of  potassium 
and  a  new  volatile  liquid,  C^HoClg. 

Bromide  and  Iodids  of  Olsfiaht  6a«,  C^H^Br^  and  C^HJj. — ^These 
compounds  correspond  to  Dutch-liquid ;  they  are  produced  by  bringing  olefi- 
ant gas  in  contact  with  bromine  and  iodine.  The  bromide  is  a  colorless  li- 
quid, of  agreeable  ethereal  odor,  and  has  a  density  of  2.16;  it  boils  at  266**, 
and  solidifies,  when  cooled  to  near  0°.  The  iodide  is  a  colorless,  crystalline, 
volatile  substance,  of  penetrating  odor;  it  melts  at  174°,  resists  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  caustic  potash. 

PaonucTS  OF  tbe  Action-  of  Chloriitb  ov  DtrrcH-Liai^ii);  Chloaisss 
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OF  Cabbon. — Dutch  liquid  readily  absorbs  chlorine  gag,  and  yields  several 
new  compounds,  produced  by  the  abstraction  of  successive  portions  of  hydro- 
gen, and  its  replacement  or  substitution  by  equivalent  quantities  of  chlorine.* 
This  regular  tubditution  of  chlorine,  iodine,  oxygen,  &c.,  in  place  of  hydro- 
gen, as  before  stated,  is  a  phenomenon  of  constant  occurrence  in  reactions 
between  these  bodies  and  very  many  organic  compounds.  In  the  present 
case  three  such  steps  may  be  traced,  giving  rise,  in  each  instance,  to  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  a  new  substance.  Two  out  of  the  three  new  products  are 
volatile  liquids,  containing  C^HgClg  and  C4H2CI4 ;  the  third,  in  which  the  sub- 
stitution of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  is  complete,  is  the  chloride  of  carbon,  long 
ago  obtained  by  Mr.  Faraday  by  putting  Dutch-liquid  into  a  vessel  of  chlorine 
gas,  and  exposing  the  whole  to  the  influence  of  light 

Perchloride  of  Carbon^  C^Cl^,  is  a  white,  solid,  crystalline  substance,  of  aro- 
matic odor,  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether ;  it 
melts  at  320°,  and  boils  at  a  temperature  a  little  above.  It  burns  with  diffi- 
culty, and  is  unaffected  by  both  acids  and  alkalis.  It  is  prepared  as  above 
stated. 

Protoehloride  of  Carbon,  C4CI4. — ^When  the  vapor  of  the  preceding  sub- 
stance is  transmitted  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  filled  with  fragments 
of  glass  or  rock-crystal,  it  is  decomposed  into  free  chlorine,  and  a  second 
chloride  of  carbon,  which  condenses  in  the  form  of  a  volatile,  colorless 
liquid,  which  has  a  density  of  1.55,  and  boils  at  248°.  The  density  of  its 
vapor  is  5.82.  It  resembles  in  chemical  relations  the  perchloride.  A  third, 
or  tubchloride  of  carbon,  CJC\^  is  produced  when  the  protochloride  is  passed 
many  successive  times  through  an  ignited  porcelain  tube  ;  it  is  a  white,  vola- 
tile, silky  substance,  soluble  in  ether.-f-  A  fourth  chloride  of  carbon  was 
formed  by  M.  Regnault,  by  exhausting  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  methyle- 
ether  and  chloride  of  methyle  in  the  sunshine  It  is  a  volatile  liquid,  boiling 
at  172°  F.,  and  containing  CgCl^. 

CoMBUsTiBLB  pLATiKuiE  Salts  OF  ZsiSB. — A  solution  of  chloridc  of  pla- 
tinum in  alcohol  is  mixed  with  a  little  chloride  of  potassium  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  whole  digested  some  hours  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. The  alcohol  is  distilled  ofi*,  the  acid  residue  neutralized  by  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  left  to  crystallize.  The  distilled  liquid  contains  hydrochloric 
ether  and  aldehyde^!  The  platinum-salt  forms  yellow,  transparent,  prismatic 
crystals,  which  become  opaque  on  heating  from  loss  of  water ;  when  intro- 
duced into  thtf  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  the  salt  bums  vividly,  leaving  metallic 
platinum.  It  is  soluble  in  5  parts  of  warm  water.  When  dried  at  212°, 
this  substance  contains  Pt2Cl2,C4H4-|-ECl.  Corresponding  compounds,  con- 
taining Pt2Cl2,C4H4-4-NaCl,;and  Pt2Cl2,C4H4-4-NH4Cl,  are  known  to  exist. 

The  chloride  of  "potassium  can  be  separated  from  the  above  compound  by 
the  cautious  addition  of  chloride  of  platinum ;  the  filtered  solution  yields  by 
evaporation  in  vacuo  a  yellow,  gummy,  acid  mass.  The  solution  is  slowly 
decomposed  in  the  cold,  and  rapidly  at  a  boiling  heat,  with  separation  of  a 
black  precipitate.    These  compounds  are  of  uncertain  constitution. 

*  R«gnanlt,  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  Ixlx.  151. 

t  Id.  Ixx.  106 

X  Zeise,  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  Ixiii.  411 . 
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PSODUCTS  OF  TUB  ACTIOIT  OF  ABTHTDBOfni  SULPHURIC  ACID  OS  ALOOSOi;, 

BTHEll)   AVO    OLXFIAHT   OAB. 

When  absolute  alcohol  is  made  to  absorb  the  vapor  of  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid,  a  white  crystalline,  solid  substance  is  produced,  fusible  at  a  gpntle  heat, 
which,  when  purified  from  adhering  acid,  is  found  to  consist  of  carbon,  by- 
drogen,  and  the  elements  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  relation  of  the  equivalent 
numbers,  or  probably  €^114,4803.  To  this  substance  Magnus  applies  the  name 
mii^hate  of  carbyle.*  A  body  very  similar  in  appearance  and  properties,  and 
possibly  identical  with  this,  had  previously  been  produced  by  M.  Regnaultjt 
by  passing  pure  and  dry  olefiant  gas  over  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  contained 
in  a  bent  tube. 

When  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  carbyle  are  dissolved  in  alcohol,  water 
added,  the  whole  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  the  filtered  solution 
concentrated  by  very  gentle  heat  to  a  small  bulk,  and  then  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  alcohol,  a  precipitate  falls,  whi^  consists  of  baryta,  in  combination 
with  a  peculiar  acid  closely  resembling  the  sulphovinic,  but  yet  differing  in 
many  important  particulars.  By  the  cautious  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  base  may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  hydrate  of  the  new  acid  left  in 
solution  ;  it  bears  the  name  of  ethionic  add,  and  contains  C4HgO,4S03-|-2HO. 
The  ethionates  differ  completely  from  the  sulphovinates ;  all  are  soluble  in 
water,  and  appear  to  be  anhydrous.  Those  of  lime,  baiyta,  and  oxide  of' 
lead  refuse  to  crystallize ;  the  ethionates  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  on 
the  contrary,  may  readily  be  obtained  in  good  crystals. 

When  a  solution  of  ethionic  acid  is  boiled,  it  is  decomposed  into  sulphuric 
acid,  and  a  second  new  acid,  the  iietkumie,  isomeric  with  sulphovinic  acid. 
The  isethionic  acid  and  its  salts  are  very  stable :  their  solutions  may  be 
boiled  without  decomposition.  The  isethionates  of  baryta,  lead^  copper, 
potash,  soda,  and  ammonia  crystallize  with  facility,  and  cannot  be  confounded 
with  the  sulphovinates.    The  hydrated  acid  contains  C4HgO,2S03-|-HO. 

The  action  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  on  ether  seems  to  be  more  com- 
plex; no  crystals  are  seen  to  form,  and  the  liquid,  when  diluted  and  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  baryta,  yields,  in  addition  to  ethionic  acid,  a  peculiar  vola- 
tile liquid,  recc^nized  as  heavy  oil  of  vnne.  When  the  temperature  of  the 
ether  has  not  been  carefully  kept  down,  a  third  new  compound  acid,  the 
tnetfaoniie,  is  said  to  be  generated.  A  fourth,  termed  by  M.  Regnault  aUkionU: 
<uid^  identical  in  composition  with  sulphovinic  acid,  but  distinguishable  by  its 
properties  from  the  others,  is  Miid  to  have  been  procured  from  the  black 
residue  of  the  preparation  of  defiant  gas ;  M.  Magnus,  however,  could  only 
obtain  from  this  source,  by  saturation  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  the  ethionate 
isethionate,  and  sulphovinate  of  that  base. 

According  to  Mr.  WetherillJ:  neutral  sulphate  of  ethyle  is  always  found 
among  the  products  of  the  action  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol  and 
ether  at  a  low  temperature.  It  has  been  mistaken  for  heavy  oil  oi  wine.  In 
the  purest  state  in  which  it  could  be  obtained,  it  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  heavy  oily  liquid  of  the  odor  of  peppermint,  and  very  instable.  In  contact 
with  water  it  was  rapidly  decomposed,  yielding  alcohol,  sulphovinic  and  ise- 
thionic acids. 

4t=  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  Ixxii.  68. 

t  Id.  Ixv.  98. 

J  Annalen  der  Chera.  and  Pharm.  Ixv.  117. 
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conpouirss, 

Chlobal. — ^Perfectly  dry  chlorine  is  p^^ssed  into  anhydrous  alcohol  to  satu- 
ration) the  gas  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity,  and  hydrochloric  acid  abundantly 
produced.  Towards  the  end  of  the  process  the  reaction  must  be  aided  by 
heat.  When  no  more  hydrochloric  acid  appears,  the  current  of  chlorine  is 
interrupted,  and  the  product  agitated  with  three  times  its  volume  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid ;  on  gently  warming  this  mixture  in  a  water-bath,  the 
impure  chloral  separates  as  an  oily  liquid,  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
acid ;  it  is  purified  by  distillation  from  fresh  oil  of  vitriol,  and  afterwards 
from  a  small  quantity  of  quicklime,  which  must  be  kept  completely  covered 
by  the  liquid,  until  the  end  of  the  operation.  Chloral  has  been  obtained  from 
starch,  by  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  oxide  of  manganese. 

Chloral  is  a  thin,  oily,  colorless  hquid,  of  peculiar  and  penetrating  odor, 
which  excites  tears ;  it  has  but  little  taste.  When  dropped  upon  paper,  it 
leaves  a  greasy  stain,  which  is  not,  however,  permanent.  It  has  a  density  of 
1.502,  and  boils  at  201^.  Chloral  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether;  it  forms,  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  a  solid,  crystalline  hydrate; 
the  solution  is  not  affected  by  nitrate  of  silver.  Caustic  baryta  and  lime  de- 
compose the  vapor  of  chloral  when  heated  in  it  with  appearance  of  ignition ; 
the  oxide  is  converted  into  chloride,  carbon  is  deposited,  and  carbonic  oxide 
set  free.  Solutions  of  caustic  alkalis  also  decompose  it,  with  production  of  a 
formiate  of  the  base,  and  a  new  volatile  liquid,  chloroform.  Chloral  contains 
C^HCljOj. 

When  chloral  is  preserved  for  any  length  of  time,  even  in  a  vessel  her- 
metically sealed,  it  undergoes  a  very  extraordinary  change ;  it  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  solid,  white,  translucent  substance,  insoluble  chloral,  possessing 
exactly  the  same  composition  as  the  liquid  itself  The  new  product  is  but 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether;  when  exposed  to  heat, alone 
or  in  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  reconverted  into  ordinary  chloral.  Solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash  resolves  it  into  formic  acid  and  chloroform.*  Bromine 
acts  upon  alcohol  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorine,  and  gives  rise  to  a  product 
very  similar  in  properties  to  the  foregoing,  called  bromal,  which  contains  C^H 
BrgOj.  It  forms  a  crystallizable  hydrate  with  water,  and  is  decomposed  by 
strong  alkaline  solutions  into  formic  acid  and  bromoform,  A  corresponding 
iodine  compound  probably  exists. 

Chlorine  acts  in  a  different  manner  upon  alcohol  which  contains  water ; 
when  very  dilute,  the  principal  products  are  hydrochloric  acid  and  aldehyde, 
the  change  being  one  of  oxidation  at  the  expense  of  the  water.  With  strong 
spirit  the  reaction  is  more  complex,  one  of  its  products  being  a  volatile,  oily, 
colorless  liquid,  of  uacertEiin  composition,  long  known  under  the  name  of  heavy 
muriatic  ether. 

The  mode  of  action  of  dry  chlorine  on  pure  ether  conforms  strictly  to  the 
law  of  substitution  beibr^  mentioned  ;  the  carbon  remains  intact,  while  a  por- 
tion or  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  chlorine.  Ether  exposed  to  a  current  of  the  dry  gas 
-for  a  considerable  period,  the  temperature  being  at  first  artificially  reduced, 
yields  a  heavy  oily  product,  having  the  odor  of  fennel.  This  is  found  by 
analysis  to  contain  C^HjClgO,  or  ether,  in  which  3  eq.  of  chlorine  have  been 
substituted  for  3  eq.  of  hydrogen.     By  the  further  action  of  chlorine,  aided  by 

*  See  Liebi^,  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  xliz.  146;  also  Dumas,  Id.  Ivi.  113;  also  Reg- 
nault.  Id.  Ixxi. 
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sanlight,  the  remaining  hydrogen  is  removed,  and  a  white  ciystaltine  solid 
substance,  closely  resembling  perchloride  of  carbon,  produced.  This  is  com- 
posed of  CJClfi.  Instead  of  this  perch loruretted  ether,  under  certain  unknown 
conditions  perchloride  of  carbon  itself  is  produced.  In  a  substance  called 
chbrethercd,  C4H4CIO,  accidentally  formed  by  M.  d'Arcet,  in  the  preparation 
of  Dutch'liquid,  from  the  ether-vapor  mixed  with  the  defiant  gas,  we  have 
evidently  the  first  member  of  this  series. 

With  the  compound  ethers,  the  same  remarkable  law  is  usually  followed. 
The  change  is,  however,  often  complicated  by  the  appearance  of  secondary 
products.  Thus,  chloruretted  acetic  ether,  a  dense,  oily  liquid,  very  different 
from  common  acetic  ether,  was  found  to  contain  CgHgCl^O^ ;  and  chJoruretted 
forrmc  ether,  C^H^Cl ,0^,  is  formed,  in  like  manner,  by  the  substitution  of  2  eq. 
chlorine  for  2  eq.  hydrogen  in  ordinary  formic  ether,  C^NgO^.  A  most  re- 
markable and  interesting  set  of  compounds,  due  to  substitution  of  this  kind, 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  chloride  of  ethyle,  or  light  hydro- 
chloric ether.  When  the  vapor  of  this  substance  is  brought  into  contact  with 
chlorine  gas,  the  two  bodies  combine  to  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  very  like  Dutch- 
liquid,  but  yet  difiering  from  it  in  several  important  points ;  it  has,  however, 
precisely  the  same  composition,  and  its  vapor  has  the  same  density.  By  the 
prolonged  action  of  chlorine  three  other  compounds  are  successively  Obtained, 
each  poorer  in  hydrogen  and  richer  in  chlorine  than  the  preceding,  the  ulti- 
mate product  being  the  well-known  chloride  of  carbon  of  Mr.  Faraday.* 


Hydrochloric  ether 
Monochioruretted  hydrochloric  ether 
Bichloruretted         .... 
Trich  loruretted      .... 
Quad  rich  loru  retted 
Perchloride  of  carbon    . 


C,H,C1 

C,H,C1, 

C,H,CI, 

C4H  CI5 


DERIVATIVES  OF  ALCOHOL  CONTAISINO  SULFHITa. 

Mercaptan. — A  solution  of  caustic  potash,  of  1.28  or  1.3  sp.  gr.,  is  satu- 
rated with,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  mixed  in  a  retort  with  an  equal  vo- 
lume of  solution  of  sulphovinate  of  lime  of  the  same  density.  The  retort  is 
connected  with  a  good  condenser,  and  heat  is  applied  by  means  of  a  bath  of 
salt  and  water.  Mercaptan  and  water  distil  over  together,  and  are  easily 
separated  by  a  funnel.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  a  colorless,  limpid  li- 
quid, of  sp.  gr.  .842,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water;  easily  miscible,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  alcohol.  It  boils  at  97°.  The  vapor  of  mercaptan  has  a  most 
intolerable  odor  of  onions,  which  adheres  to  the  clothes  and  person  with  great 
obstinacy;  it  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  Mercaptan 
contains  C^HgSg;  or  alcohol,  having  sulphur  in  the  place  of  oxygen. 

The  pe6uliar  relations  of  mercaptan  to  metallic  oxides  seem  to  indicate  its 
title  to  be  considered  the  hydruret  of  a  radical  containing  C^HgSg.  When 
brought  into  contact  with  red  oxide  of  mercury,  even  in  the  cold,  violent  re- 
action ensues,t  water  is  formed,  and  a  white  substance  is  produced,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  separating  from  that  liquid  in  distinct  crystals,  which  contain 
Hg+C^HgSg.     This  compound  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sul- 

*  Malaguti,  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  Ixx.  337;  also  Regnault,  Id.  Ixxi.  353. 
t  Whence  the  name,  mercuriutn  captans. 
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pharet  of  mercury  being  thrown  down,  and  mercaptan  reproduced.  Bjr 
adding  solutions  of  the  oxides  of  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  mercaptan,  corresponding  compounds  containing  those  metals  are 
formed.  Caustic  potash  produces  no  efiect  upon  mercaptan,  but  potassium 
displaces  hydrogen,  and  gires  rise  tb  a  erystallizable  compound  soluble  in 
water. 

Xabttbio  AciD.-^Tbe  elements  of  ether  and  those  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon 
combine  in  presence  of  an  alkali  to  a  very  extraordinary  substance,  possessing 
the  properties  of  an  oxygen-acid,  to  which  the  name  xanthic  is  applied,  on 
account  of  the  yellow  color  of  one  of  its  most  permanent  and  characteristic 
salts,  that  of  oxide  of  copper.  Hydtate  of  potash  is  dissolved  in  12  parts  of 
alcohol  of  .800  sp.  gr.;  into  ^is  solution  bisulphuret  of  carbon  is  dropped 
until  it  ceases  to  be  dissolved,  or  until  the  liquid  loses  its  alkalinity.  The 
whole  is  then  cooled  to  0°,  when  the  potash-salt  separates  in  the  form  of  bril- 
liant, slesider,  colorless  prisms,  which  must  be  quickly  pressed  between  folds 
of  bibulous  paper;  and  dried  in  vacuo.  It  is  iVeely  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, but  insoluble  in  ether,  and  is  gradually  destroyed  by  exposure  to  air  by 
oxidation  of  a  part  of  the  sulphur.  Hydrated. xanthic  acid  may  be  prepared 
by  decomposing  the  foregoing  compound  by  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  of  powerful  and  pecu- 
liar  odor,  and  very  combustible;  it  reddens  litmus-paper,  and  ultimately 
bleaches  it.  Exposed  to  gentle  heat,  it  is  decomposed  into  alcohol  and  bisul- 
phuret of  carbon  j  this  happens  at  a  temperature  of  75®  F.  Exposed  to  the 
air,  or  kept  beneath  the  surface  of  water  open  to  the  atmosphere,  it  becomes 
covered  with  a  whitish  crust,  and  is  gradually  destroyed.  The  xanthates  of 
the  alkalis  and  of  baryta  are  colorless  and  crystallizable;  ^the  lime-salt  dries 
up  to  a  gummy  mass;  the  xanthates  of  the  oxides  of  zinc,  lead,  and  mercury 
are  white  and  but  feebly  soluble,  that  of  copper  is  a  flocculent,  insoluble  sub- 
stance, of  beautiful  yellow  color. 

Hydrated  xanthic  acid  contains  031158404- HO;  or  C^HgOjCgS^-fHO. 


PBODUOTS  or  THK  OXIBATION  OV  JlLCOHOL. 

When  alcohol  and  ether  burn  with  flame  in  free  air,  the  products  of  their 
combustion  are,  as  with  all  bodies  of  like  chemical  nature,  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  Under  peculiar  circumstances,  however,  these  substances  undergo 
partial  oxidation,  in  which  the  hydrogen  alone  is  affected,  the  ciCrbon  remain- 
ing untouched.  The  result  is  the  production  of  certain  compounds,  which  form 
a  small  series,  supposed  by  some  chemists  to  contain  a  common  radical,  to 
which  the  name  acetyk  is  applied.  It  is  derived  from  ethyle  by  the  oxida- 
tion and  removal  of  2  eq.  of  hydrogen. 

Table  of  AcetyU-Compownds, 

Acetyle  (symbol  Ac) C4H3 

Oxide  of  acetyle  (unknown)      ....  C^Hg ,  O 

Hydrate  of  oxide  of  acetyle ;  aldehyde      .        .  C4H3 , 0  +H0 

Acetylous  acid ;  aldehydic  acid  .        .        .  C4H3 ,  O24-HO 

Acetylio  acid ;  acetic  acid  ....  C4H3 ,  03-4- HO 

Acetyle  and  its  protoxide  are  alike  hypothetical. 

Aldshtdb,  C4H4O2  or  AcO-f-HO. — This  substance  is  formed,  as  already 
noticed,  among  other  products,  when  the  vapor  of  ether  or  alcohol  is  trans- 
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mitted  through  a  red-hot  tube ;  also,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  weak  alco 
hoi.  It  is  best  prepared  by  the  following  process: — 6  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol 
are  mixed  with  4  parts  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  4  parts  of  water ;  this 
mixture  is  i)ouTed  upon  6  parts  of  powdered  oxide  of  manganese,  contained 
in  a  capacious  retort,  in  connection  with  a  condenser,  cooled  by  ice-cold  water. 
Gentle  heat  is  applied ;  and  when  6  parts  of  liquid  have  passed  over,  the  pro- 
cess is  interrupted.  The  distilled  product  is  put  into  a  small  retort,  with  its 
own  weight  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  redistilled;  this  operation  is  repeated. 
The  aldehyde,  still  retaining  alcohol,  and  other  impurities,  is  mixed  with 
twice  its  volume  of  ether,  and  saturated  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas;  a  crys- 
talline compound  of  aldehyde  and  ammonia  separates,  which  may  be  washed 
with  a  little  ether,  and  dried  in  the  air.  From  this  substance  the  aldehyde 
may  be  separated  by  distillation  in  a  water-bath,  with  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water ;  by  careful  rectification  from  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, at  a  temperatfire  not  exceeding  87°,  it  is  obtained  pure  and  anhydrous.* 

Aidehydef  is  a  limpid,  colorless  liquid,  of  characteristic  ethereal  odor, 
which,  when  strong,  is  exceedingly  suffocating.  It  has  a  density  of  .790, 
boils  at  72°  F.,  and  mixes,  in  all  proportions,  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether; 
it  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  but  acquires  acidity  on  exposure  to  air,  from  the 
production  of  acetic  acid :  under  the  influence  of  platinum-black  this  change 
is  very  speedy.  When  a  solution  of  this  compound  is  heated  with  caustic 
potash,  a  remarkable  brown,  resin-like  substance  is  produced,  the  so  called 
aldehyde-resin.  Gently  heated  with  oxide  of  silver,  it  reduces  the  latter  with- 
out evolution  of  gas,  the  metal  being  deposited  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
vessel  as  a  brilliant  and  uniform  film;  the  liquid  contains  aldehydate  of 
silver. 

The  ammonia-compound  above  mentioned,  forms  transparent,  colorless 
crystals,  of  great  beauty ;  it  has  a  mixed  odor  of  ammonia  and  turpentine;  it 
dissolves  very  easily  in  water,  with  less  facility  in  alcohol,  and  with  difficulty 
in  ether;  it  melts  at  about  170°,  and  distils  unchanged  at  212°.  Acids  de- 
compose it,  with  production  of  an  ammoniacal  salt  and  separation  of  alde- 
hyde. The  crystals,  which  are  apt  to  become  yellow,  and  lose  their  lustre  in 
the  air,  contain  C^H^Og-l-NHg. 

When  pure  aldehyde  is  long  preserved  in  a  closely-stopped  vessel,  it  is 
sometimes  found  to  undergo  spontaneous  change  into  one,  and  even  two  iso- 
meric modifications,  differing  completely  in  properties  from  the  original  com- 
pound. In  a  specimen  kept  some  weeks  at  32°,  transparent  acicular  crystals 
were  observed  to  form  in  considerable  quantity,  which,  at  a  temperature  little 
exceeding  that  of  the  freezing-point  of  water,  melted  to  a  colorless  liquid, 
miscible  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  a  few  crystals  remained,  which 
sublimed  without  fusion,  and  were  probably  composed  of  the  second  sub- 
stance. This  new  body  received  the  name  ehldehyde;  it  was  found  to  be 
identical  in  composition  with  aldehyde,  but  to  difi^er  in  properties  and  in  the 
density  of  its  vapor ;  the  latter  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  4.515,  while  that  of  aldehyde 
is  only  1.532,  or  one-third  of  that  number.  It  refuses  to  combine  with  am- 
monia, is  not  rendered  brown  by  potash,  and  is  but  little  affected  by  solution 
of  silver. 

The  second  modification,  or  metaldehyde^  is  sometimes  produced  in  pure 
aldehyde,  kept  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  air,  even  in  hermetically- 
sealed  tubes ;  the  conditions  of  its  formation  are  unknown.  It  forms  colorless, 
transparent,  prismatic  crystals,  which  sublime  without  fusion  at  a  tempera- 
ture above  212°,  and  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and   ether,  but  not  in  water. 

*  Liebig,  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  lix.  289. 
t  Alcohol  dehydrogenatus. 
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They  also  were  found,  by  analysis,  to  have  the  same  composition  as  al- 
dehyde.* 

Aldehtdic  Acid,  C^HgOg+HO. — When  solution  of  aldehydate  of  silver, 
obtained  by  digesting  oxide  of  silver  in  excess  with  aldehyde,  is  precipitated 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  an  acid  liquid  is  obtained,  which  neutralizes  alkalis 
and  combines  with  the  oxides  of  the  metals.  It  is  very  easily  decomposed. 
Aldehydate  of  silver,  mixed  with  baryta-water,  gives  rise  to  aldehydate  of 
baryta  and  oxide  of  silver :  if  this  precipitate  be  heated  in  the  liquid,  the 
metal  is  reduced,  and  neutral  acetate  of  baryta  formed;  whence  it  is  inferred 
that  the  new  acid  contains  the  elements  of  acetic  acid,  minus  an  equivalent 
of  oxygen.f 

AcETAL. — This  substance  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  slow  oxidation  of 
alcohol-vapor  imder  the  influence  of  platinum-black.  Spirit  of  wine  is  poured 
into  a  large,  tall,  glass-jar,  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch,  and  a  shallow  cap- 
sule, containing  slightly  moistened  platinum  black,  arranged  above  the  surface 
of  the  liquid ;  the  jar  is  loosely  covered  by  a  glass  plate,  and  left  during  two 
or  three  weeks,  in  a  warm  situation.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period  the 
liquid  is  found  highly  acid;  it  is  to  be  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  potash, 
as  much  chloride  of  calcium  added  as  the  liquid  will  dissolve,  and  the  whole 
subjected  to  distillation,  the  first  fourth  only  being  collected.  Fused  chloride 
of  calcium  added  to  the  distilled  product  now  throws  up  a  light  oily  liquid, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  acetal  with  alcohol,  aldehyde,  and  acetic  ether.  By 
fresh  treatment  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  long  exposure  to  gentle  heat  in 
a  retort,  the  aldehyde  is  expelled.  The  acetic  ether  is  destroyed  by  caustic 
potash,  and  the  alcohol  removed  by  washing  with  water,  after  which  the 
acetal  is  again  digested  with  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  and  redistilled. 

Pure  acetal  is  a  thin  colorless  fluid,  of  agreeable  ethereal  odor,  of  sp.  gr. 
.821  at  72°  F.,  and  boiling  at  220°.  It  is  soluble  in  18  parts  of  water,  and 
miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  unchanged  in  the 
air ;  but,  under  the  influence  of  platinum-black,  becomes  converted  into  alde- 
hyde, and  eventually  into  acetic  acid.  Nitric  and  chromic  acids  produce  a 
similar  eflfect.  Strong  boiling  solution  of  potash  has  no  action  on  this  sub- 
stance. Acetal  contains  CgH^Oj,  or  the  elements  of  2  eq.  ether  and  1  eq. 
aldehyde.J 

When  a  coil  of  fine  platinum  wire  is  heated  to  red- 
ness, and  plunged  into  a  mixture  of  ether,  or  alcohol-  Fig.  168. 
vapor  and  atmospheric  air,  it  determines  upon  its  surface 
the  partial  combustion  of  the  former,  and  gives  rise  to 
an  excessively  pungent  acrid  vapor,  which  may  bo  con- 
densed to  a  colorlesss  liquid  by  suitable  means.  The 
heat  evolved  in  the  act  of  oxidation  is  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  wire  in  an  incandescent  state.  The  experi-  ^ 
ment  may  be  made  by  putting  a  little  ether  into  an  ale- 
glass,  and  suspending  over  it  the  heated  spiral  from~a 
card ;  or  by  slipping  the  coil  over  the  wick  of  a  spirit- 
lamp,  so  that  the  greater  part  may  be  raised  above  the 
cotton ;  the  lamp  is  supplied  with  ether  or  spirit  of 
wine,  lighted  for  a  moment,  and  then  blown  out.  The 
coil  continues  to  glow  in  the  mixed  atmosphere  of  air 
and  combustible  vapor,  until  the  ether  is  exhausted.  This 
is  the  lamp  without  flame  of  Sir  H.  Davy.     A  ball  of  spongy  platinum  may  be 


*  Fehling,  Annalen  der  Pharmacie,  xxvii.  419. 
liiebig,  in  Geiger's  Pharmacie,  p.  739. 
Stas,  Ann.  Ghim.  et  Phys.  3d  series,  ziz.  146. 
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substituted  for  the  ooil  of  wire.  The  oondensed  liquid  contains  acetic  and 
formic  acids  with  aldehyde  and  aidehydic  ackL 

AcsTiG  AGi]i.«-Pare  alcohol,  exposed  to  the  air,  or  thrown  into  a  vessel 
of  oxygen  gas,  fails  to  sufier  the  slightest  change  by  oxidation ;  when  diluted 
with  water,  it  remains  also  unaffected.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  spirit  of  wine 
be  dropped  upon  dry  platinum-black,  the  oxygen  oondensed  into  the  pores  of 
the  latter  reacts  so  powerfully  upon  the  alcohol  as  to  cause  its  instant  inflam- 
mation. When  the  spirit  is  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  slowly  dropped 
upon  the  finely-divided  metal,  oxidation  still  takes  place,  but  with  less  ener- 
gy, and  vapor  of  acetic  acid  is  abundantly  evolved.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  add,  that  the  platinum  itself  undergoes  no  change  in  this  experiment 

Dilute  alcohol,  mixed  with  a  little  yeast,  or  almost  any  azotized  organic 
matter,  susceptible  of  putrefaction,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  speedily  ];>ecomes 
oxidized  to  acetic  acid.  Acetic  acid  is  thus  manufactured  in  Germany,  by 
suffering  su(^  a  mixture  to  flow  over  wood-shavings,  steeped  in  a  little  vine- 
gar, contained  in  a  large  cylindrical  vessel,  through  which  a  current  of  air  is 
made  to  pass.  The  greatly  extended  surface  of  the  liquid  expedites  the 
change,  which  is  completed  in  a  iew  hours.  No  carbonic  add  is  produced  in 
this  reaction. 

The  best  vinegar  is  made  from  wine  by  spontaneous  acidification  in  a  par- 
tially-filled cask  to  which  the  air  has  access.  Vinegar  is  first  introduced  into 
the  empty  vessely  and  a  quantity  of  wine  added ;  after  some  days  a  second 
portion  of  wine  is  poured  in,  and  after  similar  intervals  a  third  and  a  fourth. 
When  the  whole  has  become  vinegar,  a  quantity  is  drawn  off  equal  to  that 
of  the  wine  employed,  and  the  process  is  recommenced.  The  temperature 
of  the  building  is  kept  up  to  86°.  Such  is  the  plan  adopted  at  Orleans.*  In 
England  vinegar  of  an  inferior  description  is  prepared  from  a  kind  of  beer, 
made  for  the  purpose.  The  liquor  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  half^empty  cades, 
loosely  stopped,  until  acidification  is  complete.  A  little  sulphuric  acid  is  af- 
terwards added,  with  a  view  of  checking  further  decomposition,  or  mothering, 
by  which  the  product  would  be  spoiled. 

There  is  another  source  of  acetic  acid  besides  the  oxidation  of  alcohol : 
when  dry,  hard  wood,  as  oak  and  beech,  is  subjected  to  destructive  distilla- 
tion at  a  red-heat,  acetic  acid  is  found  among  the  liquid  condensible  products 
of  the  operation.  The  distillation  is  conducted  in  an  iron  cylinder  of  large 
dimensions,  to  which  a  worm  or  condenser  is  attached  ;  a  sour  watery  liquid, 
a  quantity  of  tar,  and  much  inflammable  gas  pass  over,  while  charcoal  of  ex- 
cellent quali^  remains  in  the  retort.  The  acid  liquid  is  subjected  to  distilla- 
tion, the  first  portion  being  collected  apart  for  the  sake  of  a  peculiar  volatile 
body,  shortly  to  be  described,  which  it  contains.  The  remainder  is  saturated 
with  lime,  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  mixed  with  solution  of  sulphate 
of  soda ;  sulphate  of  lime  precipitates,  while  the  acetic  acid  is  transferred  to  the 
soda.  The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to  its  crystallizing-point ;  the  crys- 
tals axe  drained  as  much  as  possible  from  the  dark,  tarry  mother-liquor,  and 
deprived  by  htat  of  their  combined  water.  The  dry  salt  is  then  cautiously 
fused,  by  which  the  last  portions  of  tar  are  decomposed  or  expelled ;  it  is 
then  re-dissolved  in  water,  and  re-crystallized.  Pure  acetate  of  soda,  thus 
obtained,  readily  yields  hydrated  acetic  acid  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  strongest  acetic  acid  is  prepared  by  distilling  finely-powdered  anhy- 
drous acetate  of  soda  with  three  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol. 
The  liquid  is  purified  by  rectification  from  sulphate  of  soda,  accidentally 
thrown  up,  antl  then  exposed  to  a  low  temperature.  Crystals  of  hydrate  of 
acetic  acid  form  in  large  quantity,  which  may  be  drained  from  the  weaker 

*  Daoias,  Ghimie  appliqo^e  aux  Arts,  vi.  537. 
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fluid  portion,  and  then  suffered  to  melt.  Below  60°  this  substance  ibrnas 
Istrge,  colorless,  transparent  crystals,  which  above  that  temperature  fuse  to  a 
thin,  colorless  liquid,  of  exceedingly  pungent  and  well-known  odor ;  it  raises 
blisters  on  the  skin.  It  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  dissolves  camphor  and  several  resins.  When  diluted  it  has  a 
pleasant  acid  taste.  The  hydrate  of  acetic  add  in  the  liquid  condition  has  a 
density  of  1.063,  and  boils  at  248° ;  its  vapor  is  inflammable.  Acetic  acid 
forms  a  great  number  of  exceedingly  important  salts,  all  of  which  are  soluble 
in  water  ;  the  acetates  of  silver  and  mercury  are  the  least  soluble. 

The  hydiate  of  acetic  acid  contains  C4H3O3-I-HO ;  it  is  formed  from  alco- 
hol by  the  substitution  of  2  eq.  of  oxygen  for  2  eq.  of  hydrogen.  The  water 
is  bagiCy  and  can  be  replaced  by  metallic  oxides ;  anhydrous  acetic  acid)  like 
very  many  other  bodies  of^the  same  class,  is  unknown  in  a  separate  state. 

Dilute  acetic  acid,  or  distilled  vinegar,  used  in  pharmacy,  should  always 
be  carefully  examined  for  copper  and  lead ;  these  impurities  are  contracted 
from  the  metallic  vessel  or  condenser  sometimes  employed  in  the  process. — 
The  strength  of  any  sample  of  acetic  acid  cannot  be  safely  inferred  from  its 
density,  but  is  easily  determined  by  observing  the  quantity  of  dry  carbonate 
of  soda  necessary  to  saturate  a  known  weight  of  the  liquid.* 

AcETATB  OF  PoTASH,  KOfC^HgO,. — ^This  salt  crystallizes  with  great  diffi- 
culty;  it  is  generally  met  with  as  a  foliated,  white,  crystalline  mass,  obtained 
by  neutralizing  carbonate  of  potash  by  acetic  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness, 
and  heating  the  salt  to  fusion.  The  acetate  is  extremely  deliquescent,  and 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  usually  alkaline,  from  a  little 
loss  of  acid  by  the  heat  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  From  the  alcoholic 
solution,  carbonate  of  potash  is  thrown  down  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid. 

Acetate  of  Soda,  NaO,C4H803+6HO. — The  mode  of  preparation  of  this 
salt  on  the  large  scale  has  been  already  described  ;  it  forms  large,  transparent, 
colorless  crystals,  derived  from  a  rhombic  prism,  which  are  easily  rendered 
anhydrous  by  heat,  effloresce  in  dry  air,  and  dissolve  in  3  parts  of  cold,  and 
in  an  equal  weight  of  hot  water — it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  taste  of 
this  substance  is  cooling  and  saline.  The  dry  salt  undergoes  the  igneous 
fusion  at  550°,  and  begins  to  decompose  at  600°. 

Acetate  of  Ammonia;  Spirit  of  Minseberus;  NUfi^Cfifiy — ^The 
neutral  solution  obtained  by  saturating  strong  acetic  acid  by  carbonate  of  am- 
monia cannot  be  evaporated  without  becoming  acid  from  loss  of  base ;  the 
salt  passes  ofi*  in  large  quantity  with  the  vapor  of  jivater.  Solid  acetate  of 
ammonia  is  best  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  acetate  of 
lime  and  powdered  sal-ammoniac ;  chloride  of  calcium  remains  in  the  retort 
A  saturated  solution  of  t];ie  solid  salt  in  hot  water,  suffered  slowly  to  cool  in 
a  close  vessel,  deposits  long  slender  crystals,  which  deliquesce  in  the  air. 
Acetate  of  ammonia  has  a  sharp  and  cooling,  yet  sweet  taste ;  its  solution 
becomes  alkaline  on  keeping,  from  decomposition  of  the  acid. 

The  acetates  of  lime,  baryta,  and  ttrontia  are  very  soluble,  and  can  be  pro- 
cured in  crystals;  acetate  of  magnesia  crystallizes  with  difliculty. 

Acetate  of  Alumiita,  AljOgfSC^HjOg.-— This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  dries  up  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump  to  a  gummy  mass,  without  trace 
of  crystallization.  If  foreign  salts  be  present,  the  solution  of  the  acetate 
becomes  turbid  on  heating,  from  ^e  separation  of  a  basic  compound,  which 
redissolves  as  the  liquid  cools.  Acetate  of  alumina  is  much  employed  in 
calico-printing;  it  is  prepared  by  mixing  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and 

#  Acetic  acid  increases  in  density  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  reaches  its  mazi- 
mam  1.079  when  32.5  parts  have  been  mixed  with  100  of  the  strongest  acid;  it  then 
decreases  in  density,  and  when  112  parts  have  been  added  its  specific  gravity  is  the 
same  as  the  hydrate,  1.063*>.— R.  B. 
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alam,  and  filtering  from  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead.  The  liquid  is  thick* 
ened  with  gum  or  other  suitable  material,  and  with  it  the  design  is  impressed 
upon  the  cloth  by  a  wood-block,  or  by  other  means.  Exposure  to  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat  drives  oS  the  acetic  acid,  and  leaves  the  alumina  in  a  state 
capable  of  entering  into  combination  with  the  dye-stuff. 

JSceUdM  of  fnanganue  ibrms  colorless,  rhombic,  prismatic  crystals,  permanent 
in  ^e  air.  Aataie  of  pniUmde  of  iron  crystallizes  in  small  greenish-white 
needles,  very  prone  to  oxidation ;  both  salts  dissolve  freely  in  water.  AceiaU 
ofparmde  of  mm  is  a  dark-brownish  red,  uncrystallizable  liquid,  of  powerful 
astringent  taste.  Actiati  of  cobalt  forms  a  violet  colored  crystalline,  deliques- 
eent  mass.  The  mtkd'taU  separates  in  green  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  6 
parts  of  water. 

AcKTATB  ov  Lead,  PbO,C4H,034-3HO.— This  important  salt  is  prepared 
on  a  large  scale  by  dissolving  litharge  in  acetic  acid ;  it  may  be  obtained  in 
colorless,  transparent,  prismatic  crystals,  but  is  generally  met  with  in  commerce 
as  a  oonAisedly  crystalline  mass,  somewhat  resembling  loaf  sugar.  From  this 
circumstance,  and  from  its  sweet  taste,  it  is  often  called  iugar  of  lead.  The 
orystels  are  soluble  in  about  1^  part  of  cold  water,  effloresce  in  dry  air,  and 
melt  when  gently  heated  in  their  water  of  crystallization ;  the  latter  is  easily 
driven  off,  and  the  anhydrous  salt  obtained,  which  suffers  the  igneous  fusion, 
and  afterwards  decomposes,  at  a  higher  temperature.  Acetate  of  lead  is 
soluble  in  alcohol.  The  watery  solution  has  an  intensely  sweet,  and  at  the 
same  time  astringent,  taste,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia.  It  is  an 
article  of  great  value  to  the  chemist. 

SuBACXTATBS  OP  LsAD. — Sesfuibonc  acetate  is  produced  when  the  neutral 
anhydrous  salt  is  so  far  decomposed  by  heat  as  to  become  converted  into  a 
porous  white  mass,  decomposable  only  at  a  much  higher  temperature.  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  separates  from  the  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  con- 
sistence in  the  form  of  crystalline  scales.  It  contains  31?bOf2C^Hfi^.  A 
8ub>aoetate  with  3  eq.  of  base  is  obtained  by  digesting  at  a  moderate  heat  7 
parts  of  finely-powdered  litharge,  6  parts  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  30  parta  of 
water.  Or,  by  mixing  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  neutral  acetate  with  a  fifth  of 
its  volume  of  caustic  ammonia,  and  leaving  the  whole  some  time  in  a  covered 
Tessel ;  the  salt  separates  in  minute  needles,  which  contain  3PbO,C4H303'4- 
HO.  The  solution  of  snb-acetate  prepared  by  the  first  method  is  known  in 
pharmacy  under  the  name  of  Goulard  vfoter,^  A  third  sub-acetate  exists, 
formed  by  adding  a  great  excess  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
or  by  digesting  acetate  of  lead  with  a  large  quantity  of  oxide.  It  is  a  whitet, 
slightly  crystalline  substance,  insoluble  in  cold,  and  but  little  soluble  in  boiling 
water.  It  contains  GPbOjO^HjO,.  The  solutions  of  the  subaoetates  of  lead 
have  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  absorb  carbonic  acid  with  the  greatest 
avidity,  becoming  turUd  from  the  precipitation  of  basic  carbonate. 

AcsTATE  OF  Comm.»^The  neutral  acetate,  CoO,C4H303-|-HO,  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  verdigris^  In  hot  acetic  acid,  and  leaving  the  filtered  solution  to 
cool.  It  forms  beautiful  dark-green  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  14  parte  o€ 
cold  and  5  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  are  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  A  solution 
of  this  salt,  mixed  with  sugar  and  heated,  yields  sub-oxide  of  copper  in  the 
form  of  minute  red  octahedral  crystals;  the  residual  copper  solution  is  not 
precipitated  by  an  alkalis  Acetate  of  copper  furnishes,  by  destructive  distil- 
iatimi,  strong  acetic  acid,  containing  acetone,  and  contaminated  with  copper. 
The  salt  is  sometimes  called  ditHUed  verdtgrisj  and  is  used  as  a  pigment 

SuB-AcETATBS  OF  CoppKB. — Common  verdigris,  made  by  spreading  the 
marc  of  grapes  upon  plates  of  copper  exposed  to  the  air  during  several  weeks, 
or  by  substituting,  wiih  the  same  view,  pieces  of  cloth  dipped  in  crude  acetic 
acid,  is  a  mixture  of  several  basic  acetates  of  copper  which  have  a  green  or 
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blue  color.  One  of  these,  3CuO,2C4H3034-6HO,  is  obtained  by  digesting  the 
powdeted  verdigris  in  warm  water,  and  leaving  the  soluble  part  to  sponta- 
neous evaporation.  It  forms  a  blue,  crystalline  mass,  but  little  soluble  in  cold 
water.  When  boiled,  it  deposits  a  brown  powder,  which  is  a  sub-salt  with 
large  excess  of  base.  The  green  insoluble  residue  of  the  verdigris  contains 
3CuO,C4HgOg4-3HO;  it  may  be  formed  by  digesting  neutral  acetate  of  copper 
with  the  hydrated  oxide.  By  ebullition  with  water  it  is  resolved  into  neutral 
acetate  and  the  brown  sub-salt. 

Acetate  op  Silyxe,  AgO,C4H303«  is  obtained  by  mixing  acetate  of  potash 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  washing  the  precipitate  with  cold  water  to  remove 
the  nitrate  of  potash.  It  crystallizes  from  a  warm  solution  in  small  colorless 
needles,  which  have  but  little  solubility  in  the  cold. 

jSceicUe  of  tub-oxide  of  mercury  fbrms  small  scaly  crystals,  which  are  as  feebly 
soluble  as  those  of  acetate  of  silver.  The  salt  of  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  dis* 
solves  with  facility. 

Cbloracetio  Acid. — When  a  small  quantity  of  crystallizable  acetic  acid  is 
introduced  into  a  bottle  of  dry  chlorine  gas,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  the  di- 
rect solar  ray  for  several  hours,  the  interior  of  the  vessel  is  found  coated  with 
a  white  crystalline  substance,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  new  product,  the 
chloracetic  acid,  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxalic  acid.  The  liquid  at  the  bot- 
tom contains  the  same  substances,  together  with  the  unaltered  acetic  eicid. 
Hydrochloric  and  carbonic  acid  gases  are  at  the  same  time  produced,  together 
with  a  suffixsating  vapor,  resembling  chloro  carbonic  acid.  The  crystalline 
matter  is  dissolved  out  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  added  to  the  liquid 
contained  in  the  bottle,  and  the  whole  placed  in  the  vacfium  of  the  air-pump, 
besides  capsules  containing  fragments  of  caustic  potash,  and  concentrated  siil- 
phuric  acid.  The  oxalic  acid  is  first  deposited,  and  afterwards  the  new  sub^ 
stance  in  beautiful  rhombic  crystals.  If  the  liquid  refuses  to  crystallize,  it 
may  be  distilled  with  a  little  anhydrous  phosphorio  acid,  and  then  evaporated. 
The  crystals  are  spread  to  drain  upon  bibulous  paper,  and  dried  in  vacuo. 

Chloracetic  acid  is  also  occasionally  formed  under  other  circumstances,  as 
by  the  action  of  water  on  chioruretted  aldehyde^  a  body  the  formation  of  which 
accompanies  that  of  perchloruretted  ether.  It  has  also  been  produced  from 
perch loride  of  carbon. 

Chloracetic  acid  is  a  colorless  and  extremely  deliquescent  substance ;  it  has 
a  faint  odor,  and  a  sharp,  caustic  taste,  bleaching  the  tongue  and  destroying 
the  skin;  the  solution  is  powerfully  acid.  At  115°  it  nielts  \b  a  clear  liquid, 
and  at  390°  boils  and  distils  unchanged.  The  density  of  the  fused  acid  is 
1.617 ;  that  of  the  vapor,  which  is  very  irritating,  is  probably  5.6.  The  sul> 
stance  contains,  according  to  the  analysis  of  M.  Dumas,  C^ClgO^-f-HO,  or  the 
elements  of  hydrated  acetic  acid  from  which  3  eq.  of  oxygen  have  been  with- 
drawn, and  3  eq.  of  chlorine  substituted. 

Chloracetic  acid  forms  a  variety  of  salts,  which  have  been  examined  and 
described ;  it  combines  also  with  ether,  and  with  the  ether  of  wood-6pirit. 
These  compounds  correspond  to  the  ethers  of  the  other  organic  acids.  Chlor' 
acetate  of  potath  crystallizes  in  fibrous,  silky  needles,  which  are  permanent 
in  the  air,  and  contam  KO.C^CljOg-l-HO.  The  ammoniaecd  salt  is  also  crystal- 
lizable and  neutral;  it  contains  NH40,C4Cl303-|'5HO.  Chloracetate  of  sibfer 
is  a  soluble  compound,  crystallizing  in  small  grayish  scales,  which  are  easily 
altered  by  light  j  it  gives,  on  analysis,  AgOjC^ClgOg,  and  is  consequently  anhy- 
drous. 

When  chloracetic  acid  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  it  is  decom- 
posed, with  production  of  chloroform  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

C^H  CJgO^rsCgH  CI3  and  Cfi^. 
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With  caastic  potash,  it  yields  a  smaller  quantity  of  chloroform,  chloride  of 
potassium,  carbonate  and  formiate  of  potash.  The  chloride  and  the  formiate 
are  secondary  products  of  the  reaction  of  the  alkali  upon  the  chloroform.* 

Normal  acetic  acid  may  be  reproduced  from  this  curious  substitution  com- 
pound. When  an  amalgam  of  potassium  and  mercury  is  put  into  a  strong 
aqueous  solution  of  chloraoetic  acid,  chemical  action  ensues,  the  temperature 
of  the  liquid  rises,  without  disengagement  of  gas,  and  the  solution  is  found  to 
contain  acetate  of  potash,  chloride  of  potassium,  and  some  caustic  potash. 

AcETOsrs;  Pthoacstic  Spirit. — When  metallic  acetates  in  an  anhydrous 
state  are  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  they  yield,  among  other  products, 
a  peculiar  inflammable,  volatile  liquid,  designated  by  the  above  names.  It  is 
most  easily  prepared  by  distilling  careful ly-dried  acetate  of  lead  in  a  large 
earthen  or  coated  glass  retort,  by  a  heat  gradually  raised  to  redness;  the  re- 
tort must  be  connected  With  a  condenser  well  supplied  with  cold  water. 
Much  gas  is  evolved,  chiefly  carbonic  acid,  and  the  volatile  product,  but 
slightly  contaminated  with  tar,  collects  in  the  receiver.  The  retort  is  found 
after  the  operation  to  contain  minutely-divided  metallic  lead,  which  is  some- 
times pyrophoric.  The  crude  acetone  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  afterwards  rectified  in  a  water»bath  from  chloride  of  calcium.  This 
compound  may  also  be  prepared  by  passing  the  vapor  of  strong  acetic  add 
through  an  iron  tube  heated  to  dull  redness ;  the  acid  is  resolved  into  acetone, 
carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carburetted  hydrogen. 

Pure  acetone  is  a  colorless  limpid  liquid,  of  peculiar  odor;  it  has  a  density 
of  .792,  and  boils  at  132^;  the  density  of  its  vapor,  2.022.  Acetone  is  very 
inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame;  it  is  miscible  in  all  proportions 
with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  This  substance  contains  C3H3O,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  the  resolution  of  acetic  acid  into  acetone  and  carbonic  acid. 

When  acetone  is  distilled  with  half  its  volume  of  Nordhausen  sulphuric 
acid,  an  oily  liquid  is  obtained,  which  in  a  state  of  purity  has  a  feeble  garlic 
odor.  It  is  lighter,  than  water,  and  very  inflammable.  It  contains  C3H2,  and 
is  produced  by  the  abstraction  of  the  elements  of  water  from  acetone.  If 
perch loride  of  phosphorus  be  dropped  into  carefully-cooled  acetone,  and  the 
whole  mixed  with  water,  a  heavy  oily  liquid  separates,  which  contains 
CfHgCl.  When  this  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  mixed  with  caustic  potash, 
a  second  oily  product  results.  This  is  lighter  than  water,  has  an  aromatic 
odor,  and  contains  CgHgO. 

Sir  Robert  Kane  has  described  a  number  of  other  compounds  formed  by 
the  action  of  acids,  and  other  chemical  agents,  on  acetone,  from  which  the  exist- 
ence of  an  organic  salt-basyle,  containing  CgHg,  has  been  inferred,  and  to  which 
the  name  of  mesUyle  has  been  given.  Zeise,  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  that 
by  the  action  of  chloride  of  platinum  upon  acetone,  a  yellow  crystallizable  com- 
pound can  be  obtained,  having  a  composition  expressed  by  the  formula  Cg  Hg 
0+PtCl2.t 

Acetic  acid  is  not  the  only  source  of  acetone ;  it  is  produced  in  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  citric  acid,  and  may  be  procured  from  sugar,  starch,  and 
gum  by  distillation  with  8  times  their  weight  of  powdered  quicklime.  The 
acetone  is,  in  this  case,  accompanied  by  an  oily,  volatile  liquid,  separable  by 
water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  M.  Fr^my  calls  this  substance  metacetone; 
it  contains  CgHgO,  and  is  consequently  isomeric  with  Kane's  oxide  of  mesi- 

tyie-t 

Metacetone  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric 

*  M.  Dumas,  Ann.  Chiin.  et  Phys.Ixxiii.  73. 
t  Ann.  Chira.  et  Phys.  Ixxii.  113.      - 
J  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  lix.  5. 
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acid  yields,  among  other  products,  metacehnie  acuL,  C^HgOg^-HO,  a  volatile 
acid,  very  closely  resembling  acetic  acid,  and  chiefly  distingaished  from  that 
substance  by  the  high  degree  of  solubility  of  its  soda-salt  Metacetonic  acid  is 
one  of  the  products  of  the  aetioa  of  hydrate  of  potash  in  a  mehed  state  upon 
sugar,  and  is  also  generated  by  the  fermentation  of  glycerine.* 

When  acetate  of  potash  is  heated  with  a  great  excess  of  caustic, alkali  it  is 
converted,  as  already  remftrked,t  into  carbonic  acid  and  light  carburetted  hy- 
drogen, by  the  reaction  of  the  oxygen  of  the  water  of  the  hydrate  upon  the 
carbcm  of  the  acid. 

C4H3O3  and  HO=C204  and  C^^. 
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The  substance  long  known  under  the  nftme  of  Jutning  Uquor  of  Cadet,  pre- 
pared by  distilling  a  mixture  of  dry  acetate  of  potash  and  arsenious  acid,  has 
been  shown  by  M.  Bunsen  to  be  the  oxide  of  an  iaoiuble  organic  basyle,  capa- 
ble of  forming  a  vast  number  of  combinations,  displacing  othor  bodies,  and 
being  in  turn  displaced  by  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  metal.  The  invest- 
igation of  this  difficult  subject  reflects  the  highest  honor  on  the  patience  and 
skill  of  the  discoverer.  Kakodyle,  so  named  from  its  poisonous  and  offensive 
nature,  contains  three  elements,  viz.  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  arsenic. 

Ttible  of  the  most  important  KakodyU-oompounds. 


Kakodyle  (symbol  Kd) 
Oxide  of  kakodyle     . 
Chloride  of  kakodyle 
Chloride  of  kakodyle  and  copper 
Oxy-chloride  of  kakodyle 
Perchloride  of  kakodyle     . 
Bromide  of  kakodyle     • 
Iodide  of  kakodyle     . 
Cyanide  of  kakodyle 
Kakodylic  acid 
Kakodylate  of  silver 
Kakodylate  of  kakodyle     . 
Sulpburet  of  kakodyle  . 
Sulphuret  of  kakodyle  and  copper 
Persulphuret  of  kakodyle 
Sulphur  salts  containing  persul*  > 
phuret  of  kakodyle         .  y 

Seieniuret  of  kakodyle  . 


.         C^n^As* 
.    KdO. 

KdCl. 
.    KdCl+CuXl. 

3KdCl+KdO. 
.    KdClj- 

KdBr. 
.    Kdl. 

KdCy. 
.    KdOj. 

AgO^KdOj. 
.    KdO,KdOs. 

Kda 
.    KdS-f  3CuSL 

KdS^. 

KdS,KdS3— Au2S,KdSg. 
CuS,KdS.— PbS,KdSj,. 

KdSe. 


OxiDB   OF  Kakodtlx;  Casst's  Fumin»  Liduin;  Alkarsik;    EdO. — 

Equal  weights  of  acetate  of  potash  and  arsenious  acid  are  intimately  mixed, 
and  introduced  Into  a  glass  retort  connected  with  a  condenser  and  tubulated 
receiver,  cooled  by  icej  a  tube  is  attached  to  the  receiver  to  carry  away  the 
permanently-gaseous  products  to  some  distance  from  the  experimenter.  Heat 
is  then  applied  to  the  retort,  which  is  gradually  increased  to  redness.     At  the 

*  Metacetonic  acid  is  also  the  resalt  of  several  other  reactions.  It  is  formed  daring 
the  fermentation  of  tartaric  acid  ;  the  oxidation  of  albumen,  fibrin  and  caseine  ;  and 
the  action  of  nitric  or  oleic  acid. — ^R.  B. 

t  See  pagQ  150. 
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close  of  the  operation,  the  receiver  is  found  to  contain  two  liquids,  besides  a 
quanti^  of  reduced  arsenic;  the  heavier  of  these  is  the  oxide  of  kakodyle  in 
a  colored  and  impure  condition ;  the  other  chiefly  consists  of  waterj  acetic 
acid,  and  acetone.  The  gas  given  off  during  distillation  is  principally  car- 
bonic add.  The  crude  oxide  of  kakodyle  is  repeatedly  washed  by  agitation 
with  water,  previously  freed  from  air  by  boiling,  and  afterwards  re^listilled 
from  hydrate  of  potash  in  a  vessel  filled  with  pure  hydrogen  gas.  All  these 
operations  must  be  conducted  in  the  open  air,  and  the  strictest  precautions 
adopted  to  avoid  the  accidental  injialation  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  vapor 
or  its  products. 

Oxide  of  kakodyle  is  a  colorless,  ethereal  liquid  of  great  refractive  power ; 
it  is  much  heavier  than  water,  having  a  density  of  1.462.  It  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  easily  dissolved  by  alcohol ;  its  boiling-point  approaches 
300°,  and  it  solidifies  to  a  white  crystalline  mass  at  9°.  The  odor  of  this 
substance  is  extremely  oflensive,  resembling  that  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen ; 
the  minutest  quantity  attacks  the  eyes  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose;  a  larger  dose  is  highly  dangerous.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  oxide  of 
kakodyle  emits  a  dense  white  smoke,  becomes  heated  and  eventually  takes 
fire,  burning  with  a  pale  flame,  and  producing  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  a 
copious  cloud  of  arsenious  acid.  It  explodes  when  brought  into  contact  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  and  inflames  spontaneously  when  thrown  into  chlorine  gas. 
The  density  of  the  vapor  of  this  body  is  about  7.5.  Oxide  of  kakodyle  is 
generated  by  the  reaction  of  arsenious  acid  on  the  elements  of  acetone,  car- 
bonic acid  being  at  the  same  time  formed ;  the  accompanying  products  are 
accidental : — 

2  eq.  acetone,  C^HgOj,  and  1  eq.  arsenious  acid,  AsOj  =  1  eq.  oxide  kako- 
dyle, C^HgAsO,  and  2  eq.  carbonic  acid,  C^O^. 

Chloridb  of  Eakostlb,  KdCl. — A  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  oxide  of 
kakodyle  is  cautiously  mixed  with  an  equally  dilute  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  avoiding  an  excess  of  the  latter;  a  \vhite,  crystalline,  inodorous 
precipitate  falls,  containing  Kd04-2BgCl ;  when  this  is  distilled  with  con- 
centrated liquid  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  corrosive  sublimate,  water,  and 
chloride  of  kakodyle,  which  distils  over.  The  product  is  lefi  some  time  in 
contact  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  a  little  quicklime,  and  then  distilled 
alone  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid.  The  pure  chloride  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  which  does  not  fume  in  the  air,  but  emits  a  vapor  even  more  fearful  in 
its  effects,  and  more  insupportable  in  odor  than  that  of  the  oxide.  It  is 
heavier  than  water,  and  insoluble  in  that  liquid,  as  also  in  ether ;  alcohol,  on 
the  other  hand,  dissolves  it  with  facility.  The  boiling-point  of  this  compound 
is  a  little  above  212°;  its  vapor  is  colorless,  is  spontaneously  inflammable  in 
the  air,  and  has  a  density  of  4.56.  Dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  the  chloride 
without  change;  with  the  concentrated  acid,  ignition  and  explosion  occur. 
Chloride  of  kakodyle  combines  with  sub-chloride  of  copper  to  a  white,  in- 
soluble, crystalline  double  salt,  containing  KdCl-f-CujCl,  and  also  with  oxide 
of  kakodyle. 

Kakodtle,  iir  A  FREE  STATE,  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  metallic 
zinc,  iron,  or  tin  upon  the  above-described  con| pound.  Pure  and  anhydrous 
chloride  of  kakodyle  is  digested  for  three  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  212°, 
with  slips  of  clean  metallic  zinc  contained  in  a  bulb  blown  upon  a  glass 
tube,  previously  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  hermetically  sealed.  The 
metal  dissolves  quietly  without  evolution  of  gas.  When  the  action  is  com- 
plete, and  the  whole  cool,  the  vessel  is  observed  to  contain  a  white  saline 
mass,  which,  on  the  admission  of  a  little  water  dissolves,  and  liberates  a 
heavy  oily  liquid,  the  kakodyle  itself.  This  is  rendered  quite  pure  by  distil- 
lation from  a  fresh  quantity  of  zinc,  the  process  being  conducted  in  the  little 
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apparatus  shown  in  the  margin,  which  is  made  from  a  piece  of  glass  tube, 
and  is  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  both  of  retort  and  receiver.     The  zinc 
is  introduced  into  the  upper  bulb,  and  the  tube  drawn  out  in  the  manner 
represented.    The  whole  is  then  filled  with  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  lower  extremity  put  into  communication  with  a  Fig.  169. 

little  hand-syringe.  On  dipping  the  point  a  into  the  crude 
kakodyle  and  making  a  slight  movement  of  exhaustion, 
tlie  liquid  is  drawn  up  into  the  bulb.  Both  extremities 
are  then  sealed  in  the  blow -pipe  flame,  and  afler  a  short 
digestion  at  212°  or  a  little  above,  the  pure  kakodyle  is 
distilled  off  into  the  lower  btilb,  which  is  kept  cool.  It 
forms  a  colorless,  transparent,  thin  liquid,  much  resem- 
bling the  oxide  in  odor,  and  surpassing  that  substance  in 
inflammability.  When  poured  into  the  air,  or  into  oxygen 
gas,  it  ignites  instantly ;  the  same  thing  happens  with  chlo- 
rine. With  very  limited  access  of  air  it  throws  off  white 
fumes,  passing  into  oxide,  and  eventually  into  kakodylic 
acid.  Kakodyle  boils  at  338°,  and  when  cooled  to  21°  F. 
crystallizes  in  large,  transparent,  square  prisms.  It  com- 
bines directly  with  sulphur  and  chlorine,  and  in  fact  may 
readily  be  made  to  furnish  all  the  compounds  previously 
derived  from  the  oxide.  It  constitutes  the  most  perfect  type  of  an  organic 
guasi-metal  which  chemistry  yet  possesses. 

Kakodyle  is  decomposed  by  a  temperature  inferior  to  redness  into  metallic 
arsenic,  and  a  mixture  of  2  measures  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  1 
measure  olefiant  gas. 

Chloride  of  kakodyle  forms  a  hydrate,  which  is  thick  and  viscid,  and  readily 
decomposable  by  chloride  of  calcium,  which  withdraws  the  water.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  chloride,  and  also  in  other  operations,  a  small  quntity  of  a 
red  amorphous  powder  is  oft^n  obtained,  called  erytrarsin.  This  is  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  caustic  potash,  but  is  gradually  oxidized  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  with  production  of  arsenious  acid.     It  contains  C^HgOjAsg. 

loDiDx  OF  Kakodtle,  Kdl. — ^This  is  a  thin  yellowish  liquid,  of  offensive 
odor,  and  considerable  specific  gravity,  prepared  by  distilling  oxide  of  kako- 
dile  with  strong  solution  of  hydriodic  acid.  A  yellow  crystalline  substance 
is  at  the  same  time  formed,  which  is  an  oxy-iodide.  Bromide  and  fluoride  of 
kakodyle  have  likewise  been  obtained  and  examined. 

SuLPHUBET  hv  Kakodtle,  KdS,  is  prepared  by  distilling  chloride  of  kako- 
dyle with  a  solution  of  the  double  sulphuret  of  barium  and  hydrogen.  It  is  a 
clear,  thin,  colorless  liquid,  smdiing  at  once  of  alkarsin  and  mercaptan,  inso- 
luble in  water,  and  spontaneously  inflammable  in  the  air.  Its  boiling-point  is 
high,  but  it  distils  easily  with  the  vapor  of  water.  This  substance  dissolves 
sulphur,  and  generates  persulphuret  of  kakodyle,  KdSg,  which  is  a  sulphur- 
acid,  and  combines  with  the  sulphurets  of  gold,  copper,  bismuth,  lead,  and 
antimony. 

Cyanide  of  Kakodtle,  KdjCgN. — ^The  cyanide  is  easily  formed  by  distilling 
alkarsin  with  strong  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  cyanide  of  mercury.  Above  91°  F. 
it  is  a  colorless,  ethereal  liquid,  but  below  that  temperature  it  crystallizes  in 
colorless  four-sided  prisms,  of  beautiful  diamond  lustre.  It  boils  at  about  284°, 
and  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  requires  to  be  heated  before  inflam- 
mation occurs.  The  vapor  of  this  substance  is  most  fearfully  poisonous;  the 
atmosphere  of  a  room  is  said  to  be  so  far  contaminated  by  the  evaporation  of 
a  few  grains,  as  to  cause  instantaneous  numbness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  ver- 
tigo, and  even  unconsciousness. 

Kakodtlic  Acid;  Alkargen;  KdO^. — This  is  the  ultimate  product  of  the 
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acdon  of  oxygen  at  a  low  temperatare  upon  kakodyle  or  its  oxide;  it  is  best 
prepared  by  adding  oxide  of  mercury  to  that  substance,  oovefed  witii  a  layer 
of  water,  and  artificially  cooled,  until  the  mixture  loses  ^11  odor,  and  after* 
wards  decomposing  any  kakodylate  of  mercury  that  may  have  been  formed 
by  the  cautious  addition  of  more  alkarsin.  The  liquid  furnishes,  by  evapora- 
tion to  dryness  and  solution  in  aleohol,  crystals  of  the  new  add.  The  sul- 
phuret,  and  other  compoonds  of  kakodyle,  yield,  by  exposure  to  air,  the  same 
substance.  Kakodjrlic  acid  forms  brilliant,  colorless,  brittle  crystals,  which 
ha  vie  Ae  form  of  a  modified  square  prism ;  it  is  permanent  in  dry  air,  but 
deliquescent  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alco- 
hol, but  not  in  ether;  the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction.  When  mixed  with 
alkalis  and  evaporated,  a  gummy,  amorphous  mass  results.  Wi&  the  oxides 
of  silver  and  mercury,  on  the  other  hand,  it  yields  crystal  lizable  compounds. 
It  unites  with  oxide  oi  kakodyle,  and  forms  a  variety  of  combinations  with 
metallic  salts.  Alkargen  is  exceedingly  stable ;  it  is  neither  affected  by  red 
fuming  nitric  acid,  aqua  regie,  nor  even  chromic  acid  in  solution;  it  may  be 
boiled  with  these  substances  without  the  least  change.  It  is  deoxidized,  how- 
ever, by  phosphorous  acid  and  protochloride  of  tin  to  oxide  of  kakodyle.  Dry 
hydriodic  acid  gas  decomposes  it,  with  production  of  water,  iodide  of  kako- 
dyle, and  free  iodine;  hydrochloric  acid,  under  similar  circumstances, converts 
it  into  a  corresponding  perchloride,  which  is  solid  and  crystallizable.  Lastly, 
what  is  extremely  remarkable,  this  substance  is  not  in  the  least  degree  poi- 
sonous. 

Pabakakobtlic  Oxiux.— When  air  is  allowed  access  to  a  quantity  of  al« 
karsin,  so  slowly  that  no  sensible  rise  of  temperature  follows,  that  body  is 
gradually  converted  into  a  thick  syrupy  liquid^fuH  of  crystals  of  kakodylic 
acid.  Long  exposure  to  air,  or  the  passage  of  a  copious  current  through  the 
mass,  heated  to  158^,  fails  to  induce  crystallization  of  the  whole.  If  in  this 
state  water  be  added,  eveiything  dissolves,  and  a  solution  resuks  which  con- 
tains kakodylic  acid,  partly  free,  and  partly  in  combioation  with  oxide  of  ka- 
kodyle. When  this  liquid  is  distilled,  water,  having  the  odor  of  alkarsin, 
passes  over,  and  afterwards  an  oily  liquid,  which  is  the  new  compound.  Im- 
pure kakodylic  add  remains  in  the  retort. 

Parakakodylic  oxide,  purified  by  rectification  from  caustic  baryta,  is  a  color- 
less, oily  liquid,  strongly  resembling  alkarsin  itself  in  odor,  relations  to  sol- 
vents, and  in  the  great  number  of  its  reactions.  It  neither  fumes  in  the  air, 
however,  nor  takes  fire  at  common  temperatures ;  its  vapor,  mixed  with  air, 
and  heated  to  190°,  explodes  with  violence.  By  analysis,  it  is  found  to  have 
exactly  the  same  composition  as  ordinary  oxide  of  kakodyle.* 

*  See  Annalen  der  Ghemie  and  Pharmacie^  xxiv.  271 ;  zxvii.  148;  xzzi.  176;  xzxvii. 
1;  xlii.  14,  and  xlvi.  1. 
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SECTION  II. 


SUBSTANCES  MORE  OR  LESS  ALLIED  TO  ALCOHOL* 


-WOOD'BtlUn  ABTD   ITS   DIAlVATlVKS. 

Iw  the  year  1812,  Mr.  P.  Taylor  discorered,  among  the  liquid  products  of 
the  destructive  distillation  of  dry  wood,  a  peculiar  volatile  inflammable  liquid, 
much  resembling  spirit  of  wine,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 
This  substance  has  been  shown  by  M.  Dumas*  to  be  really  a  second  alcohol, 
forming  an  ether,  and  a  series  of  compounds,  exactly  corresponding  with 
those  of  vinous  spirit,  and  even  more  complete,  in  some  points,  than  the 
latter.  Wood-spirit,  like  ordinary  alcohol,  may  be  hypothetically  regarded  as 
a  hydrated  oxide  of  a  body  like  ethyle,  not  yet  isolated,  containing  C2H3, 
called  m€tkyle.1[ 

A  very  great  number  of  compoimd  metbyle'Others  have  been  described  j 
they  present  the  most  complete  parallelism  of  origin,  properties,  and  constitu- 
tion  with  those  derived  from  common  alcohol. 

Wo0d$pirk  Series, 

Methyle  (symbol,  M:)        ....  CgHg 

Oxide  of  methyle    ......  Co^s  »  ^ 

Chloride  of  methyle CjHg  ,  Cl 

Iodide  of  methyle,  &c ^2^3  *  ^  * 

Wood-spirit C2H3,  0+HO 

Sulphate  of  oxide  of  methyle  .         .        ,        .  CgHg  ,  O  +SO3 

Nitrate  of  oxide  of  methyle,  &c.  .         .         .  CgHg  ,  0 +NO- 

Sulphomethylic  acid C2H3O  ,  2SO3  -f  HO 

Formic  acid C^H  O3 

Chloroform  C^H  Ci3 

Htsbatxb  0x19*  09  Mstrtxe;  PtsoxtIiIC  SpimiT' ;  Wood  Spirit; 
MeO+HO. — The  crude  wood-vinegar  probably  contains  about  j^^fth  palt  of 
this  substance,  which  is  separated  from  the  great  bulk  of  the  liquid  by  sub- 
jecting the  whole  to  distillation,  and  collecting  apart  the  first  portions  which 
pass  over.  The  acid  solution  thus  obtained  is  neutralized  by  hydrate  of  lime, 
the  clear  liquid  separated  from  the  oil  which  floats  on  the  surface,  and  from 
the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  again  distilled.  A  volatile 
liquid,  which  burns  like  weak  alcohol,  is  obtained ;  this  may  be  strengthened 
in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  spirit,  by  rectification,  and  ultimately  ren- 

#  MM.  Dumas  and  Peligot.  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  iViii.  5. 

t  From  fxiBv^  wine,  and  2;Xii,  wood  ,*    the  termination  gxur  tfi^j  is  very  frequently 
employed  in  the  sense  of  matter ,  material, 
32 
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dered  pure  and  anhydrous,  by  careful  distillation  from  quicklime,  by  the  heat 
of  a  water*bath.  Pure  wood-spirit  is  a  colorless,  thin  liquid,  of  peculiar  odor, 
quite  'aifferent  from  that  of  alcohol,  and  burning,  disagreeable  taste ;  it  boils 
at  162°  F.,  and  has  a  density  of  .798  at  68°.  The  density  of  its  vapor  is  1.12. 
Wood-spirit  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  when  pure ;  it  dissolves 
resins  and  volatile^  oils  as  freely  as  alcohol,  and  is  often  substituted  for  alcohol 
in  various  processes  in  the  arts,  for  which  purposes  it  is  prepared  on  a  large 
scale.  It  may  be  burned  instead  of  ordinary  spirit,  in  lamps ;  the  flame  is 
pale-colored,  like  that  of  alcohol,  and  deposits  no  soot  Wood-spirit  dissolves 
caustic  baryta;  the  solution  deposits,  by  evaporation  in  vacuo,  acicular  crys- 
tals,  containing  6aO-4-MeO,HO.  Like  alcohol,  it  dissolves  chloride  of  calcium 
in  large  quantity,  and  gives  rise  to  a  crystalline  compound,  resembling  that 
formed  by  alcohol,  and  containing,  according  to  Kane,  CaCl4'2MeO,HO. 

OxiDB  OF  Metbtle  J  WooD-ETHEB ;  McO. — One  part  of  wood-spirit  and  4 
parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  mixed  and  exposed  to  heat  in  a  flask 
fitted  with  a  perforated  cork  and  bent  tube ;  the  liquid  slowly  blackens,  and 
emits  large  quantities  of  gas,  which  may  be  passed  through  a  little  strong  so* 
lution  of  caustic  potash,  and  collected  over  mercury.  This  is  the  wood-spirU 
etheTy  a  permanently  gaseous  substance,  which  does  not  liquefy  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  3°  F.  It  is  colorless,  has  an  ethereal  odor,  and  burns  with  a  pale 
c^nd  feebly  luminous  flame.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.617.  Cold  water  dis- 
solves about  33  times  its  volume  of  this  gas,  acquiring  thereby  the  character- 
istic taste  and  odor  of  the  substance ;  when  boiled,  the  gas  is  again  liberated. 
Alcohol,  wood-spirit,  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  it  in  still  larger 
quantity. 

Cmlobids  of  Methyls,  MeCl. — This  compound  is  most  easily  prepared 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  common  salt,  1  of  wood  spirit,  and  3  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  it  is  a  gaseous  body,  which  may  be  conveniently 
collected  over  water,  as  it  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  that  liquid.  Chloride  of 
methyle  is  colorless ;  it  has  a  peculiar  odor  and  sweetish  taste,  and  burns, 
when  kindled,  with  a  pale  flame,  greenish  towards  the  edges,  like  most  com- 
bustible chlorine-compounds.  It  has  a  density  of  1.731,  and  is  not  liquefied  at 
qo  -p.  The  gas  is  decomposed  by  transmission  through  a  red-hot  tube,  with 
slight  deposition  of  carbon  into  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  a  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, which  has  been  but  little  examined. 

Iodide  of  Methtle,  Mel,  is  a  colorless  and  feebly  combustible  liquid,  ob- 
tained by  distilling  together  1  part  of  phosphorus,  8  of  iodine,  and  12  or  15  of 
wood-spirit.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  has  a  density  of  2.237,  and  bolls  at  75°. 
The  density  of  its  vapor  is  4.883. 

Compounds  of  methyle  with  fluorine,  cyanogen,  and  sulphur  have  also 
been  obtained. 

Sulphate  of  Oxide  of  Methtle,  MeO ,  SO3. — ^This  interesting  sul»tance, 
is  readily  prepared  by  distilling  1  part  of  wood-spirit  with  8  or  10  of  strong 
oil  of  vitriol :  the  distillation  may  be  carried  nearly  to  dryness.  The  oleagi- 
nous liquid  found  in  the  receiver  is  agitated  with  water,  and  purified  by  rec- 
tification from  powdered  caustic  baryta.  The  product,  which  is  the  body 
sought,  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  of  alliaceous  odor,  having  a  density  of,  1.324, 
and  boiling  at  370°  F.  It  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  and  insoluble  in  water,  but 
decomposed  by  that  liquid,  slowly  in  the  cold,  rapidly  and  with  violence  at  a 
boiling  temperature,  into  sulphometkylic  acid  and  wood-slpirit,  which  is  thus  re* 
produced  by  hydration  of  the  liberated  methylic  ether.  Anhydrous  lime  or 
baryta  have  no  action  on  this  substance  ;  their  hydrates,  however,  and  those 
of  potash  and  soda,  decompose  it  instantly,  with  production  of  a  sulpho- 
methylate  of  the  base,  and  wood  spirit.  When  neutral  sulphate  of  methyle 
is  heated  with  common  salt,  it  yields  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  me- 
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thyle;  with  cyanide  of  mercury  or  potassium,  it  gives  a  sulphate  of  the  base, 
and  cyanide  of  methyle ;  with  dry  formiate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda  and 
fbrmiate  of  methyle.    These  reactions  possess  great  interest. 

NiTRATB  OP  THE  OxiBE  OF  Methtle,  McO  ,  NOg. — One  part  of  nitrate  of 
potash  is  introduced  into  a  retort,  connected  with  a  tubulated  receiver,  to 
which  is  attached  a  bottle,  containing  salt  and  water,  cooled  by  a  freezing- 
mixture  ;  a  second  tube  serves  to  carry  off  the  incondensible  gases  to  a  chim- 
ney. A  mixture  of  1  part  of  wood-sprit  and  2  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  made,  and 
immediately  poured  upon  the  nitre ;  reaction  commences  at  once,  and  re- 
quires but  little  aid  from  external  heat.  A  small  quantity  of  red  vapor  is 
seen  to  arise,  and  an  ethereal  liquid  condenses,  in  great  abundance,  in  the 
receiver,  and  also  in  the  bottle.  When  the  process  is  at  an  end,  the  distilled 
products  are  mixed,  and  the  heavy  oily  liquid  obtained  separated  from  the 
water.  It  is  purified  by  several  successive  distillations  by  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath  from  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  litharge,  and,  lastly, 
rectified  alone  in  a  retort,  furnished  with  a  thermometer  passing  through  the 
tubulature.  The  liquid  begins  to  boil  at  about  140°  ;  the  temperature  soon 
rises  to  160°,  at  which  point  it  remains  constant;  the  product  is  then  collect- 
ed apart,  the  first  and  most  volatile  persons  being  contaminated  with  hydro- , 
cyanic  acid  and  other  impurities.  Even  with  these  precautions,  the  nitrate 
of  methyle  is  not  quite  pure,  as  the  analytical  results  show.  The  properties 
of  the  substance,  however,  remove  any  doubts  respecting  its  real  nature. 

Nitrate  of  methyle  is  colorless,  neutral,  and  of  feeble  odor :  its  density  is 
1.182  ;  it  boils  at  150°,  and  burns,  when  kindled,  with  a  yellow  flame.  Its 
vapor  has  a  density  of  2.64,  and  is  eminently  explosive  ;  when  heated  in  a 
flask  or  globe  to  300°,  or  a  little  above;  it  explodes  with  fearful  violence ;  the 
determination  of  the  density  of  the  vapor  is,  consequently,  an  operation  of 
danger.  Nitrate  of  methyle  is  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potash 
into  nitrate  of  that  base  and  wood-spirit. 

Oxalate  of  Oxide  of  METHTLE,MeO,C203. — This  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing substance  is  easily  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  equal  weights 
of  oxalic  acid,  wood-spirit,  and  oil  of  vitriol.  A  spirituous  liquid  collects  in 
the  receiver,  which,  exposed  to  the  air,  quickly  evaporates,  leaving  the  oxalic 
methyle-ether  in  the  form  of  rhombic  transparent  crystalline  plates,  which 
may  be  purified  by  pressure  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and  re-distilled 
from  a  little  oxide  of  lead.  The  product  is  colorless,  and  has  the  odor  of 
common  oxalic  ether;  it  melts  at  124°,  and  boils  at  322°.  It  dissolves  freely 
in  alcohol  and  wood-spirit,  and  also  in  water,  which,  however,  rapidly  de- 
composes it,  especially  when  hot,  into  oxalic  acid  and  wood-spirit.  The  al- 
kaline hydrates  effect  the  same  change  even  more  easily.  Solution  of  am- 
monia converts  it  into  oxamide  and  wood-spirit.  With  dry  ammoniacal  gas 
it  yields  a  white,  solid  substance,  which  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  pearly 
cubes  ;•  this  new  body  contains  C^HgNOg,  and  is  designated  oxamethylane.—^ 
Many  other  salts  of  oxide  of  methyle  have  been  formed  and  examined. — 
The  acetate,  MeO,C4H303,  is  abundantly  obtained  by  distilling  2  parts  of  wood- 
spirit  with  1  of  crystallizable  acetic  acid,  and  1  of  oil  of  vitriol.  It  much 
resembles  acetic  ether,  having  a  density  of  .919,  and  boiling  at  136°;  the 
density  of  its  vapor  is  2.563.     This  compound  is  isomeric  with  formic  ether. 

Formiate  of  Methyle,  MeO,C2H03,  is  prepared  by  heating  in  a  retort  equal 
weights  of  sulphate  of  methyle  and  dry  formiate  of  soda.  It  is  very  vola- 
tile, lighter  than  water,  and  is  isomeric  with  hydrate  of  acetic  acid.  Chloro- 
carbonic  methyle  ether  is  produced  by  the  action  of  that  gas  upon  wood-spirit; 
it  is  a  colorless,  thin,  heavy,  and  very  volatile  liquid,  containing  C4H3CIO4.  It 
yields  with  dry  ammonia  a  solid  crystallizable  substance,  called  urethylane. 

SuLFHQMKTUTLic   AciD,   MeO,2S0'3-|-HO. — Sulphomethylate  of  baryta  is 
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prepared  in  tbe  same  manner  as  the  sulpbovinale ;  1  part  of  wood«spirit  is  ' 
slowly  mixed  with  2  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  whole  heated 
to  ebullition,  and  le(^  to  cool,  after  which  it  is  diluted  with  water  and  neu- 
tralized with  carbonate  of  baryta.  The  solution  is  filtered  from  the  insoluble 
sulphate,  and  evaporated,  first  in  a  water-bath,  and  afterwards  in  yaouo  to 
the  due  degree  of  concentration.  The  salt  crystallizes  in  beautiful  square 
colorless  tables,  containing  BaO-f-CgHgOjSSOg-f^^HO,  which  effloresce  in  dry- 
air,  and  are  very  soluble  in  water.  By  exactly  precipitating  the  base  from 
this  substance  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  leaving  the  filtered  liquid  to 
evaporate  in  the  air,  hydrated  sulphoraeUiylic  acid  may  be  procured  in  the 
form  of  a  sour,  syrupy  liquid,  or  as  minute  acicular  crystals,  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  It  is  very  instable,  being  decomposed  by  heat  in  the 
same  manner  as  sulphovinio  acid.  Sulphomethylate  of  potash  crystallizes  in 
small,  nacreous,  rhombic  tables,  which  are  deliquescent;  it  contains 
K04-CgH30,2SO,.    The  lead  salt  is  also  very  soluble. 

Formic  Acid. — As  alcohol  by  oxidation  under  the  influence  of  finely- 
divided  platinum  gives  rise  to  acetic  acid,  so  wood-spirit,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, yields  a  peculiar  acid  product,  produced  by  tbe  substitution  of  2 
eq.  of  oxygen  for  2  eq.  of  hydrogen,  to  which  the  term  formic  is  given,  from 
its  occurrence  in  the  animal  kingdom*  in  the  bodies  of  ants.  The  experiment 
may  be  easily  made  by  inclosing  wood-spirit  in  a  glass  jar  with  a  quantity  of 
platinum-black,  and  allowing  moderate  access  of  air ;  the  spirit  is  gradually 
converted  into  formic  acid.  There  is  no  intermediate  product  corresponding 
to  aldehyde.  Anhydrous  formic  acid,  as  in  the  salts,  contains  C^HO,,  or  the 
elements  of  2  eq.  carbonic  oxide,  and  1  eq.  water. 

Pure  hydrate  of  formic  acid,  CgHO,-)- HO,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  dry  formiate  of  lead.  The  salt,  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  is  very  gently  heated  in  a  glass  tube  connected  with  a  condensing 
apparatus,  through  which  a  current  of  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  trans- 
mitted. It  forms  a  clear,  colorless  liquid,  which  fumes  slightly  in  the  air,  of 
exceedingly  penetrating  odor,  boiling  at  about  212°,  and  crystallizing  in  large 
brilliant  plates  when  cooled  below  32®.  The  sp,  gr.  of  the  acid  is  1.335 ;  it 
mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions ;  the  vapor  is  inflammable,  and  burns 
with  a  blue  flame.  A  seeond  hydrate,  containing  2  eq.  of  water,  exists;  its 
density  is  1.11,  and  it  boils  at  223®.  In  its  concentrated  form  this  acid  is  ex- 
tremely corrosive ;  it  attacks  the  skin,  forming  a  blister  or  an  ulcer,  painful 
and  difficult  to  heal.  A  more  dilute  acid  may  be  prepared  by  a  variety  of 
processes ;  starch,  sugar,  and  many  other  organic  substances  often  yield  formic 
acid  when  heated  with  oxidizing  agents;  a  convenient  method  is  the  foltow* 
ing:— 1  part  of  sugar,  3  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  2  of  water,  are  mixed 
in  a  very  capacious  retort,  or  large  metal  still;  3  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  are  then  added,  and  when  the  first  violent 
efiervescence  from  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  has  subsided,  heat  is 
cautiously  ^plied,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  distilled  over.  This 
is  very  impure  ;  it  contains  a  volatile  oily  matter,  and  some  substance  which 
communicates  a  pungency  not  proper  to  formic  acid  in  that  dilute  state.  The 
acid  liquid  is  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  resulting  formiate 
purified  by  crystallization,  and,  if  needful,  by  animal  charcoal.  From  this,  or 
any  other  of  its  salts,  solution  of  formic  acid  may  be  readily  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  an  odor  and  taste  much  resembling 
those  of  acetic  acid,  reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  decomposes  the  alkaline 
carbonates  with  efiervescence.  « 

Formic  acid,  in  quantity,  may  be  extracted  from  ants  by  distilling  the 
insects  with  water,  or.by  simply  macerating  them  in  the  cold  liquid. 

Formic  acid  is  readily  distinguished  from  acetic  acid  by  heating  it  with  a 
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little  solution  of  oxide  of  silver  or  mercury;  the  metal  is  reduced,  and  pre- 
cipitates in  a  pulverulent  state,  while  carbonic  acid  is  extricated ;  this  reaction 
is  sufficiently  intelligible.  The  chloride  of  mercury  is  reduced,  by  the  aid  of 
the  elements  of  water,  to  calomel,  carbonic  and  hydrochloric  acids  being 
formed. 

The  most  important  salts  of  formic  acid  are  the  following : — Formiate  of 
soda  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms  containing  2  eq.  of  water ;  it  is  very  solu- 
ble, and  is  decomposed  like  the  rest  of  the  salts  by  hot  oil  of  vitriol  with  evo- 
lution of  pure  carbonic  oxide.  Fused  with  many  metallic  oxides,  it  causes 
their  reduction.  Formiate  of  potash  is  with  difficulty  made  to  crystallize  from 
its  great  solubility.  Formiate  of  ammonia  crystallizes  in  square  prisms ;  it  is 
•very  soluble,  and  is  decomposed  by  a  high  temperature  into  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  water,  the  elements  of  which  it  contains.  The  salts  of  baryta^  strontia^ 
lime,  and  magnesia  form  small  prismatic  crystals,  soluble  without  difficulty. 
Formiate  of  lead  crystallizes  in  small,  diverging,  colorless  needles,  which  re- 
quire for  solution  40  parts  of  cold  water.  The  formiates  of  manganese,  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  zinc,  nickel,  and  cobalt  are  also  crystal lizable.  That  of  copper  is 
very  beautiful,  constituting  bright  blue,  rhombic  prisms  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. Formiate  of  silver  is  white,  but  slightly  soluble,  and  decomposed  by 
the  least  elevation  of  temperature. 

Chloroform.-— This  substance  is  produced,  as  already  remarked,  when  an 
aqueous  solution  of  caustic  alkali  is  made  to  act  upon  chloral.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained with  greater  facility  by  distilling  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  or  acetone  with 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  1  part  of  hydrate  of  lime  is  suspended  in  24 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  chlorine  passed  through  the  mixture  until  nearly  the 
whole  lime  is  dissolved.  A  little  more  hydrate  is  then  added  to  restore  the 
alkaline  reaction,  the  clear  liquid  mixed  with  1  part  of  alcohol  or  wood -spirit, 
and,  after  an  interval  of  24  hours,  cautiously  distilled  in  a  very  spacious 
vessel.  A  watery  liquid  containing  a  little  spirit  and  a  heavy  oil  collect  in 
the  receiver ;  the  latter,  which  is  the  chloroform,  is  agitated  with  water, 
digested  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified  in  a  water-bath.  It  is  a  thin, 
colorless  liquid  of  agreeable  ethereal  odor,  much  resembling  that  of  Dutch- 
liquid,  and  sweetish  taste.  Its  density  is  1.48,  and  it  boils  at  141°;  the 
density  of  its  vapor  is  4.116.  Chloroform  is  with  difficulty  kindled,  and 
burns  with  a  greenish  flame.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  not 
affected  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Alcoholic  solution  of  potash  quickly 
decomposes  it  with  production  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  formiate  of 
potash. 

Chloroform  contains  CjHClg ;  it  is  changed  to  formic  acid  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  three  eq.  of  oxygen  for  the  three  eq.  of  chlorine  removed  by  the 
alkaline  metal. 

Chloroform  may  be  prepared  on  a  larger  scale  by  cautiously  distilling 
together  good  commercial  chloride  of  lime,  water,  and  alcohol.  The  whole 
product  distils  over  with  the  first  portions  of  water,  so  that  the  operation  may 
be  soon  interrupted  with  advantage. 

This  substance  has  been  called  strongly  into  notice  from  its  remarkable 
effects  upon  the  animal  system  in  producing  temporary  insensibility  to  pain 
when  its  vapor  is  inhaled. 

Brornoform,  CJti  Brg,  is  a  heavy,  volatile  liquid,  prepared  by  a  similar  pro- 
cess, bromine  being  substituted  in  the  place  of  chlorine.  It  is  converted  by 
alkali  into  bromide  of  potassium  and  formiate  of  potash.  Iodoform,  CJH  Ig,  is 
a  solid,  yellow,  crystal  lizable  substance,  easily  obtained  by  adding  alcoholic 
solution  of  i)otash  to  tincture  of  iodine,  avoiding  excess,  evaporating  the  whole 
to  dryness,  and  treating  the  residue  with  water.     Iodoform  is  nearly  insoluble 

32* 
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in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  is  decomposed  by  alkalis  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding  compounds. 

Fo]iMO>[STHTi.AL.~*This  Is  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  wood-spirit  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  manganese.  The  distilled  liquid  is  satu- 
rated witb  potash,  by  which  the  new  substance  is  separated  as  a  light  oily 
fluid.  When  purified  by  rectification,  it  is  colorless,  and  of  agreeatble  aromatic 
odor;  it  has  a  density  of  .855,  boils  at  107°,  and  is  completely  soluble  in  three 
parts  of  water.     It  contains  CgH^Og. 

MbtstIiK-mebgaftah  is  prepared  by  a  process  similar  to  that  recommended 
lor  ordinary  meroeptan,  sulphometbylate  of  potash  being  substituted  for  the 
sulphovinatie  of  lime.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  powerful  alliaceous  odor,  and 
lighter  than  water ;  it  boils  at  68°,  and  resembles-  naercaptan  in  its  action  on 
led  oxide  of  mercury. 

Pbosucts  of  the  Action  ov  Chlobiitb  as  tks  Coxpouhbs  of  Methtls. — 
Chlorine  acts  upon  the  methylic  compounds  in  a  manner  strictly  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  substitatik)n ;  the  carbon  invariably  remains  intact,  and  every 
proportion  of  hydrogen  removed  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
chlorine.  Methylic  e\hei  and  chlorine,  in  a  dry  and  pure  condition,  yield  a 
volatile  liquid  product,  containing  CjHgCl  O ;  the  experiment  is  attended  with 
great  danger,  as  the  least  elevation  of  temperature  gives  rise  to  a  violent  ex- 
plosion. This  product  in  its  turn  furnishes,  by  the  continued  action  of  the 
gas,  a  second  liquid^  containing  C^H  CljO.  The  whole  of  tlie  hydrogen  is 
eventually  lost,  and  a  third  compound,  OjClgO,  produced.  Even  the  oxygen 
may,  it  seems,  be  displaced,  and  a  new  chloride  of  carbon,  CgCl^,  generated. 

Chloride  of  methyle,  C2H3CI,  in  like  manner  gives  rise  to  three  successive 
products.  The  firsts  C^HjClg,  is  a  new  volatile  liquid,,  much  resembling  chlo- 
ride of  olefiant  gas;  the  second,  C^HClg,  is  no  other  than  chloroform ;  the  third 
is   chloride  of   carbon,   CjCl4.*      The   acetate   of  methyle,   CgHgO^,   gives 

C^6^4^'2^4'  ^^^  ^6^s^'3^4  J  ^^  Other  salts  are,  without  doubt,  affected  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Commercial  wood-spirit  is  very  frequently  contaminated  with  other  sub- 
stances, some  of  which  are  with  great  difficulty  separated.  It  is  said  some- 
times to  contain  aldehyde,  often  acetone,  and  very  frequently  a  volatile  oil, 
which  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water,  rendering  the  wlrole  Uirbid. 
A  specimen,  of  wood-spirit,  from  Wattwyl,  in  Switzerland,  was  found  ^by 
Gmelin  to  contain  a  volatile  liquid,  differing  in  some  respects  from  acetone,  to 
which  he  gave  the  term  lignone.  A  very  similar  substance  is  described  by 
Schweitzer  and  Weidmann,  under  the  name  of  xylite.f  Lastly,  Mr.  Scanlan 
has  obtained  from  wood-spirit  a  solid,  yellow,  crystallizable  substance,  called 
eblanine.  It  is  left  behind  in  the  retort  when  the  crude  spirit  is  rectified  from 
lime ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  sublimes  without  fusion  at  273°,  and  contains, 
according  to  Dr.  Gregory,  CjiHgO^. 

FOTA.TO-OIL,  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 

In  the  manufacture  of  potato-brandy  the  crude  spirit  is  found  to  be  con- 
taminated with  an  acrid  volatile  oil,  called  fusel  oil^  which  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  separate  in  a  complete  manner.  Towards  the  end  of  the  distillation 
it  passes  over  in  considerable  quantity;  it  maybe  collected  apart,  agitated 
with  several  successive  portions  of  water  to  withdraw  the  spirit,  with  which 
it  is  mixed,  and  redistilled.  This  substance  exhibits  properties  indicative  of 
a  constitution  analogous  to  that  of  alcohol ;  it  may  be  considered  as  the  hy- 

*  Regnault,  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  Ixxi.  353. 

t  Annalen  der  Chemie  and  Pharraacie,  zxxvi.  205. 
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drate  of  the  oxide  of  a  hydrocarbon,  called  amyle^  containing  GjqH,j  •  The 
ether  of  potato  oil,  and  a  variety  of  other  compounds,  corresponding  in  every 
point  to  those  of  ordinary  alcohol,  have  been  formed,  as  will  be  manifest  from 
an  inspection  of  the  following  table: — 


Amyle  (symbol  Ayl) 
Amyle-ether 
Potato-oil 

Chloride  of  amyle,    . 
Bromide  of  amyle 
Iodide  of  amyle 
Acetate  of  amyle 
Sulphamilic  acid 
Arailen 
Valerianic  acid 


C„,H„ ,  0+HO 

C,oH„,Br 

CioHii.O+C,H303 
CioH„0,2S03+HO 


Htdbatbd  Oxide  ofAmtle;  FusblOil;  AylO-f-HO. — The  crude  fusel- 
oil  of  potato-brandy  is  washed  with  water,  and  distilled  in  a  retort  furnished 
with  a  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  dips  into  the  liquid.  The  portion 
which  distils  between  260°  and  280®  is  collected  apart  and  redistilled  in  the 
same  manner,  until  an  oil  is  obtained,  having  a  fixed  boiling-point  at  268®" — 
269°  F.  Thus  purified,  it  is  a  thin  fluid  oil,  exhaling  a  powerful  and  pecu* 
liarly  suffocating  odor, and  leaving  a  burning  taste;  it  inflames  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, and  then  burns  with  a  pure  blue  flame.  Its  density  is  .818.  It  un- 
dergoes little  change  by  contact  with  air  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  but 
when  warmed,  and  dropped  upon  platinum-black,  it  oxidizes  to  valerianic 
add^  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  this  substance  that  acetic  acid  does  to 
ordinary  alcohol. 

Amtlb-etbsr,  AylO,  was  obtained  by  M.  Balard  by  exposing  to  a  high 
temperature,  in  a  glass  tube  hermetically  sealed,  a  mixture  of  chloride  of 
amyle  and  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  agreeable 
odor,  boiling  at  233°.f 

Chloride  of  Amtle,  AylCl. — The  chloride  is  procured  by  subjecting  to 
distillation  equal  weights  of  potato  oil  and  perchloride  of  phosphorus,  wash- 
ing the  product  repeatedly  with  alkaline  water,  and  rectifying  it  from  chloride 
of  calcium.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  neutral  to  test-paper;  it  boils  at  215°,  and  ignites  readily,  burning 
with  a  flame  green  at  the  edges.  By  the  long^continued  action  of  chlorine, 
aided  by  powerful  sunshine,  a  new  product,  or  chloruretted  chloride  of  amyle, 
was  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  volatile  colorless  liquid,  smelling  like  camphor, 
and  containing  Cj^HgClg;  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  could  not,  however,  be 
removed. 

Bromtdb  of  Amtle,  Ayl  Br,  is  a  volatile,  colorless  liquid,  heavier  than 
water ;  its  odor  is  penetrating  and  alliaceous.  The  bromide  is  decomposed 
by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  with  production  of  bromide  of  the  metal. 

Iodide  op  Amtle,  Ayl  I,  is  procured  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  15  parts  of 
potato  oil,  8  of  iodine,  and  1  of  phosphorus.  It  is  colorless  when  pure, 
heavier  than  water,  volatile  without  decomposition  at  248°,  and  resembles  in 
other  respects  the  bromide;  it  is  partly  decomposed  by  exposure  to  lightf 

*  See  Cahours,  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  Ixx.  81 ;  and  Izzv.  193. 

t  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  3d  series,  xii.  294. 

j:  Iodide  of  amyle  in  sealed  tubes  is  decomposed  with  coiiBiderable  rapidity  at  320® 
by  an  amalgam  of  zinc,  the  products  being  iodide  of  zinc  and  a  colorless  volatile  fluid, 
separable  by  distillation  into  three  portions.  That  coming  over  last,  at  311°,  had  the 
composition  of  C.oHt^,  and  is  pure  amyle.  It  is  colorless  and  transparent,  with  aa 
ethereal  odor  ana  burning  taste,  boils  at  311^,  and  becomeB  thick  and  oily  at  32o  j  its 
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Acetate  op  Oxidb  of  Amtle,  Ayl  OjC^HjOg. — ^This  interesting  product  is 
easily  obtained  by  submitting  to  distillation  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  potato-oil, 
2  parts  of  acetate  of  potash,  and  1  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  :  it  is 
purified  by  washing  with  dilute  alkali,  and  distillation'  from  chloride  of  cal- 
cium.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  a  colorless,  limpid  liquid,  which  is  in- 
soluble in  w,ater,  soluble  in  alcohol,  boils  at  257*',  and  becomes  converted  by 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  into  an  acetate  of  the  base,  with  reproduction 
of  the  oil. 

Sulphuret  and  cyanide  of  amyle^  amyle  mercaptan^  and  numerous  other  com- 
poundsof  like  nature,  have  been  described. 

SuLPHAMiLic  Acid. — When  equal  weights  of  potato-oil  and  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  are  mixed,  heat  is  evolved,  accompanied  by  blackening  and  par- 
tial decomposition.  The  mixture  diluted  with  water,  and  saturated  with 
carbonate  of  baryta,  affords  sulphate  of  that  base,  and  a  soluble  salt  corres- 
ponding to  the  sulphovinate.  The  latter  may  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline 
state  by  gentle  evaporation,  and  purified  by  re-solution  and  the  use  of  animal 
charcoal.  It  forms  small,  brilliant,  pearly  plates,  very  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  containing  BaO+CjQH J jO,2S03-l- HO.  The  baryta  may  be  precipi- 
tated from  the  salt  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  bydrated  sulphamilic 
acid  concentrated  by  spontaneous  evaporation  to  a  syrupy,  or  even  crystalline 
state ;  it  has  an  acid  and  bitter  taste,  strongly  reddens  litmus-paper,  and  is 
decomposed  by  ebullition  into  potato-oil  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  potash-salt 
forms  groups  of  small  radiated  needles,  very  soluble  in  water.  The  sulpha- 
milate  of  lime  and  oxide  of'lead  are  also  soluble  and  crystal lizable. 

Amilen. — By  the  distillation  of  potato-oil  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid, 
a  volatile,  colorless,  oily,  liquid  is  procured,  quite  different  in  properties  from 
the  original  substance.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  boils  at  320°,  or  thereabouts, 
and  contains  no  oxygen.  Its  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  CjqHjq  ; 
consequently  it  not  only  corresponds  to  olefiant  gas  in  the  alcohol  series,  but 
is  isomeric  with  that  substance.  The  vapor,  however,  has  a  density  of  6.06, 
which  is  five  times  that  of  olefiant  gas,  every  measure  containing  10  measures 
of  hydrogen. 

CuLOBAMiLAL. — This  is  the  product  of  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  on  puri- 
fied potato  oil;  when  pure,  it  is  an  oily,  yellowish  liquid,  insoluble  in  water, 
dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether,  and  having  a  taste  feeble  at  first,  but  which 
afterwards  becomes  exceedingly  acid.  It  boils  at  356°.  By  analysis  this 
substance  is  found  to  contain  CjoH^^CigO^. 

Yalsriai^ic  Acid. — M.  Dumas  has  shown  that  when  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  quicklime  and  hydrate  of  potash  is  moistened  with  alcohol  and  the 
whole  subjected  to  a  gentle  heat,  out  of  contact  of  air,  the  alcohol  is  oxidized 
to  acetic  acid,  with  evolution  of  pure  hydrogen  gas.  At  a  higher  temperature 
the  acetate  of  potash  produced  is  in  turn  decomposed,  yielding  cairbonate  of 
potash  and  light  carburetted  hydrogen.  Wood-spirit,  by  similar  treatment, 
yields  hydrogen  and  formiate  of  potash,  which,  as  the  heat  increases,  becomes  . 
converted  into  oxalate,  and  eventually  into  carbonate,  with  continued  disen- 
gagement of  hydrogen.  In  like  manner  potato-Oil,  the  third  alcohol,  suflfers 
under  similar  circumstances,  conversion  into  a  new  acid,  bearing  to  it  the 
same  relation,  that  acetic  acid  does  to  common  alcohol,  and  formic  acid  to 
wood-spirit,  hydrogen  being  at  the  same  time  evolved.  The  body  thus  pro- 
specific  gravity  is  .7704,  it  is  combustible,  and  burns  with  a  bright,  but  smoky  flame; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  other  portions  which  first  distil  over,  consist  of  two  liquids,  valerene,  isomeric 
with  amilen,  C^oHioj  and  hydruret  of  amyle,  CjoHiiH.  Hydruret  of  amyle  is  a  color- 
less, transparent  and  very  mobile  liquid,  with  an  i^reeabfe  odor  of  chloroform,  very 
light,  having  the  specific  gravity  of  0.6385.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  boils  at  8&o^  and 
barns  with  a  pure  white  name.  Valerene  is  a  colorless  liquid,  with  a  disagreeable 
odor,  and  boils  at  95°.     (Frankland,  Proceed.  Chem  Soe.  Feb.  1850.) — R.  B, 
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duced  is  found  to  be  identical  with  a  volatile  oily  acid  distilled  from  the  root 
of  the  Valeriana  officinalis.* 

In  preparing  artificial  valerianic  acid,  the  potato  oil  is  heated  in  a  flask 
with  about  ten  times  its  weight  of  the  above  mentioned  alkaline  mixture 
during  the  space  of  10  or  12  hours;  the  heat  is  applied  by  a  bath  of  oil  or 
fusible-metal  raised  to  the  temperature  of  390®  or  400°.  When  cold,  the 
nearly  white  solid  residue  is  mixed  with  water,  an  excess  of  sulphuric  or 
phosphoric  acid  added,  and  the  whole  subjected  to  distillation.  The  distilled 
liquid  is  supersaturated  with  potash,  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  to  dissipate 
any  undecomposed  potato-oil,  and  then  mixed  wttb  somewhat  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  in  excess.  The  greater  part  of  the  valerianic  acid  then  separates 
as  an  oily  liquid,  lighter  than  water;  this  is  a  terhydrate  of  the  acid,  contain- 
ing three  equivalents  of  water,  one  of  which  is  basic.  When  this  hydrate  is 
distilled  alone,  it  undergoes  decomposition ;  vater,  with  a  little  of  the  acid, 
first  appears,  and  eventually  the  pure  acid,  in  the  form  of  a  thin,  fluid,  color- 
less oil,  of  the  persistent  and  characteristic  odor  of  valerian-root.  It  has  a 
sharp  and  acid  taste,  reddens  litmus  strongly,  bleaches  the  tongue,  and  burns, 
when  inflamed,  with  a  bright,  yet  smoky  light.  Valerianic  acid  has  a  density 
of  .937  ;  it  boils  at  347°.  Placed  in  contact  with  water,  it  absorbs  a  certain 
quantity,  and  is  itself  to  a  certain  extent  soluble.  The  salts  of  this  acid 
present  but  little  interest,  as  few  among  them  seem  to  be  susceptible  of  crys- 
tallizing. The  liquid  acid  is  found  by  analysis  to  contain  CigHgOg-f-HO,  and 
the  silver-salt,  AgO+CjQHgOg.  The  terhydrate  is  always  produced  when  the 
acid  is  liberated  from  combination  in  contact  with  water. 

A  more  advantageous  mode  of  preparing  valerianic  acid  is  the  following  : 
4  parts  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  powder,  6  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  8 
parts  of  water  are  mixed  in  a  capacious  retort ;  1  part  of  pure  potato-oil  is 
then  added  by  small  portions,  with  strong  agitation,  the  retort  being  plunged 
into  cold  water  to  moderate  the  violence  of  the  reaction.  When  the  change 
appears  complete,  the  deep  green  liquid  is  distilled  nearly  to  dryness,  the 
product  mixed  with  excess  of  caustic  potash,  and  the  aqueous  solution  sepa- 
rated mechanically  from  a  pungent,  colorless,  oily  liquid  which  floats  upon  it, 
and  which  may  possibly  be  valerianic  aldehyde.  The  alkaline  solution  is  then 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  and  decomposed  by  sulphuric jicid  as  already  di- 
rected. 

Valerianic  acid  is  found  in  angelica  root^  in  the  bark  of  Vihumum  opuhu, 
and  probably  exists  in  many  other  plants;  it  is  generated  by  the  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  azotized  substances,  animal  and  vegetable,  and  is  produced 
in  many  chemical  reactions  in  which  oxidizing  agents  are  employed. 

If  an  open-topped  jar  be  set  in  a  plate  containing  a  little  water,  and  hav- 
ing beneath  it  a  capsule  with  heated  platinum-black,  upon  which  potato-oil  is 
slowly  dropped  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  absorbed  by  the  powder,  the  sides 
of  the  jar  become  speedily  moistened  with  an  acid  liquid,  which  collects  in 
the  plate,  and  may  be  easily  examined.  This  liquid,  saturated  with  baryta- 
water,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  product  distilled  with  solution  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  yields  valerianic  acid. 

CuLOROVALBBisic  AciD. — When  dry  chlorine  is  passed  for  a  long  time  into 
pure  valerianic  acid,  in  the  dark,  the  gas  is  absorbed  in  great  quantity,  and 
much  hydrochloric  acid  produced;  towards  the  end  of  the  operation  a  little 
heat  becomes  necessary.  The  product  is  a  semi  fluid  transparent  substance, 
heavier  than  water,  odorless,  and  of  acrid,  burning  taste.  It  does  not  con- 
geal when  exposed  to  a  very  low  temperature,  but  acquires  complete  fluidity 
wlien  heated  to  86°.  It  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  When 
put  into  water  it  forms  a  thin,  fluid  hydrate,  which  alterwards  dissolves  to  a 

*  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  Ixziii.  113. 
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considerable  extent.  This  body  is  freely  soluble  in  alkalis,  from  which  it  is 
again  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  an  acid.  Chlorovalerisic  acid  contains 
C,„H,CIA+H0. 

Chloboyalsbosic  Acid. — This  is  the  ultimate  prodact  of  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  the  preceding  substance,  aided  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  It  resem- 
bles chlorovalerisic  acid  in  appearance  and  properties,  being  semi>fluid  and 
colorless,  destitute  of  odor,  of  powerful  pungent  taste,  and  heavier  than 
water.  It  can  neither  be  solidified  by  cold,  nor  distilled  without  decomposi- 
tion. In  contact  with  water,  it  forms  a  hydrate  containing  3  eq.  of  that  sub- 
stance, which  is  slightly  soluble.  In  alcohol  and  ether  it  dissolves  with  fa- 
cility. It  forms  salts  with  bases,  of  which  the  best  defined  is  that  of  silver. 
Chlorovalerosic  acid  is  composed  of  CjoHgCl^Og+HO. 

FusBL-OiL  OP  Gbaiit  Spibit. — The  fusel-oil  separated  in  large  quantities 
from  grain-spirit  by  the  London  rectifiers  consists  chiefly  of  potato-oil  (hy- 
drated  oxide  of  amyle)  mixed  with  alcohol  and  water.  Sometimes  it  con- 
tains in  addition  more  or  less  of  the  ether  or  amyle*compounds  of  certain 
fatty  acids  thought  to  have  been  identified  with  csnanthic  and  margaric  acids. 
These  last-named  substances  form  the  principal  part  of  the  nearly  solid  fat 
produced  in  this  manner  in  whisky  distilleries  conducted  on  the  old  plan. — 
Mulder  has  described  under  the  name  of  comoU  another  constituent  of  the 
crude  fuseloil  of  hoUands ;  it  has  a  very  powerful  odor  resembling  that  of 
some  of  the  umbelliferous  plants,  is  unafiected  by  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
and  contains  Cj^Hj^O.* 

The  fuseloil  of  marc-brandy  of  the  south  of  France  was  found  by  M.  Bal- 
ard  to  contain  potato  oil  and  oenanthio  ether.  Potato-oil  has  been  separated 
from  the  spirit  distilled  from  beet-molasses,  and  from  artificial  grape-sugar 
made  by  the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid.  Although  much  obscurity  yet  hangs  over 
the  history  of  these  substances,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  they  are  products 
of  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  and  have  an  origin  cotemporaneous  with  that 
of  common  alcohol. 


The  substances  discussed  in  the  next  three  sections  have  but  little  relation 
to  the  alcohols;  they  may,  however,  be  here  most  conveniently  described. 

BITT£B-ALM017B  OIL,  AKD  ITS  PB0DUCT8. 

The  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds  possesses  a  very  high  degree  of  interest, 
from  its  study  having,  in  the  hands  of  MM.  Liebig  and  Wohler,-}-  led  to  the 
first  discovery  of  a  compound  organic  body  capable  of  entering  into  direct 
combination  with  elementary  principles,  as  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  oxygen, 
and  playing  in  some  degree  the  part  of  a  metal.  The  oil  is  supposed  to  be 
the  hydruret  of  a  saltbasyle,  containing  Cj^HgO^,  called  benzoyh,  from  its  rela- 
tion to  benzoic  acid,  which  radical  is  to  be  traced  throughout  the  whole 
series;  it  has  not  yet  been  isolated. 


Table  of  BenzoyU'Compounds. 

Benzoyle,  symlwl  Bz  . 
Hydruret  of  benzoyle;  bitter-almond  oil 
Oxide  of  benzoyle ;  benzoic  acid 
Chloride  of  benzoyle  .... 
Bromide  of  benzoyle  .... 
Iodide  of  benzoyle  ,  .  ... 
Sulphuret  of  benzoyle 


C.AO, 

CuHjOj+O 


*  Ann.  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  xxiv.  248,  xli.  53,  xlv.  67  ;  also  Pharmaceutical 
Joamal,  ii.  601. 
t  Annalen  der  Pharmacie,  iii.  249. 
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HnBDBET  OF  Bbhzotli;  BiTTHt-ALHOiiD  OiL;  BzH. — This  subElance  ie 
prepared  in  large  quantities,  principal  I7  Tor  Ibe  use  of  the  peifuiner,  by  dis- 
lining  with  waler  ihe  paste  of  biltei  almonds,  Irom  which  the  fixed  oil  has 
been  expressed.  It  cerlainly  does  not  preexist  in  the  aimonds  ;  the  fat  oil 
obtained  from  Ihero  by  pressure  is  absolutely  free  from  every  trace  of  this 
principle  ;  il  is  formed  by  the  action  of  water  upon  a  peculiar  crystaliizable 
substance,  hereafter  10  be  described,  called  amygdalint,  aided  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary manner  by  the  presence  of  the  pulpy  albuminous  mailer  of  the  seed. 
The  crude  oil  has  a  yellow  color,  and  contains  a  very  considerHbla  quantity 
of  hydrocyanic  aciil,  whose  origin  is  colemporaneous  with  that  of  the  oil  itself: 
it  is  agitated  with  dilute  solution  of  protochloritle  of  iron  mixed  with  hydrate 
of  lime  in  excess,  and  Ihe  whole  subjected  to  distillation;  water  passes  over, 
accompanied  by  the  now  purified  essential  oil,  which  is  to  be  left  for  a  short 
time  in  contact  with  a  few  fragments  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium  lo  free  it 

Pure  bydruret  of  benzoyle  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid,  of  great  refractive 
power,  and  peculiar  and  very  agreeable  odor;  its  density  is  1.043,  and  its 
boiling-point  356° :  il  is  soluble  in  about  30  parts  of  water,  and  is  miscible  in 
all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Exposed  10  the  air,  it  greedily  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  mass  of  crystallized  benzoic  acid. 
Healed  with  solid  hydrate  of  potash,  il  disengages  hydmgen,  and  yields  ben- 
zoate  of  Ihe  base.  The  vapor  o(  the  oil  is  inflammable,  and  burns  wilh  a 
bright  flame  and  much  smoke.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  pure  bit  ler-aimond 
oil  is  poisonous;  the  crude  product,  sometimes  used  for  imparling  an  agree- 
able flavor  to  puddings,  custards,  &c.,  and  even  publicly  sold  tor  Ihat  par- 
pose,  is  in  the  highest  decree  dangerous. 

OxTnE  OF  Behzoilb  ;  Behzoic  Acid)  BzO. — This  is  the  sole  product  of 
the  oxidation  at  a  moderate  temperature  of  bitter-almond  oil ;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, thus  obtained  for  the  purposes  of  eiperiment  and  of  pharmacy,  Seve* 
ral  of  Ihe  balsams  yield  benzoic  acid  in  great  abundance,  more  especially  Ihe 
concrele  resinous  variety  known  under  ihe  name oC gumbemoin.  When  this 
substance  is  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  subliming  vessel,  the  benzoic  acid 
is  volatilized,  and  may  be  mndensed  by  a  suitable  arrangement.  The  sim* 
plesl  and  most  efilcient  apparatus  for  this  and  all  similar  operations  is  the 
contrivance  of  Dr.  Mohr:  il  consists  ofa  shallow  iron  pan,  over  the  botiom  of 
which  Ihe  subsUtnce  10  be  sublimed  is  thinly  spread ;  a 
sheet  of  bibulous  paper,  pierced  wilh  a  number  of  pin-  Fig.  170. 

holes,  is  then  stretched  over  the  vessel,  and  a  cap  made 
of  thick,  strong  drawing  or  cartridge  paper,  secured  by 
a  string  or  hoop  over  the  whole.  The  pan  ia  placed 
upon  a  sand-bath  and  slowly  healed  10  the  requisite 
temperature ;  the  vapor  of  the  acid  condenses  in  the 
cap,  and  the  crystals  are  kept  by  the  thin  paper  dia- 
phragm from  falling  back  again  into  Ihe  pan.  Ben- 
zoic acid  ibus  obtained  assumes  Ibe  form  of  light, 
feathery,  colorless  crystals,  which  exhale  a  fragrant 
odor,  not  belonging  lo  the  acid  itself,  but  due  to  a  small 
quantity  of  a  volatile  oil.    A  more  productive  method 

of  preparing  the  acid  is  to  mix  ihe  powdered  gum-benzoin  very  intimately 
with  an  equal  weight  of  hydrate  of  lime,  lo  boil  this  mixture  with  waler,  and 
10  decompose  ibe  filtered  solulion,  concentrated  by  evaporation  10  a  small 
bulk,  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid;  the  benzoic  acid  cryaiallizeg  out  on 
cooling  in  thin  plates,  which  may  be  drained  upon  a  cloth  filter,  pressed,  and 
dried  in  tlie  air.  By  sublimation,  which  ia  then  effected  with  trifling  loss,  the 
acid  is  obtained  perfectly  while. 
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Benzoic  acid  is  inodoroos  wben  cold,  but  acquires  a  faint  Bmell  when 
gently  warmed  ;  it  melts  just  below  212^,  and  sublimes  at  a  temperature  a 
little  above;  it  boils  at  462^,  and  emits  a  vapor  of  the  density  of  4.27.  It 
dissolves  in  about  200  parts  of  cold,  and  25  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  with 
great  facility  in  alcohoL  Benzoic  acid  is  not  affected  by  ordinary  nitric  acid, 
even  at  a  boiling  heat  The  crystals  obtained  by  sublimation,  or  by  the  cool- 
ing of  a  hot  aqueous  solution,  contain  an  equivalent  of  water,  which  is  basicy 
or  Cj^HgOj+HO. 

All  the  benzoates  have  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  solubility ;  they  are 
easily  formed,  either  directly  or  by  double  decomposition.  Benzoates  of  the 
alkcUit  and  of  ammonia  are  very  soluble,  and  somewhat  difficult  to  crystallize. 
Benzoate  of  lime  forms  groups  of  small  colorless  needles,  which  require  20 
parts  of  cold  water  for  solution.  The  salts  of  baryta  and  ttrontia  are  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  the  cold.  Neutral  benzoate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  a  soluble 
compound ;  but  the  basic  salt  obtained  by  neutralizing  as  nearly  as  possible 
by  ammonia  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  then  adding  benzoate  of  am- 
monia, is  quite  insoluble.  Peroxide  of  iron  is  sometimes  thus  separated  from 
other  metals  in  practical  analysis.  Benzoate  and  tub-benzoate  of  lead  are  freely 
soluble  in  the  cold.  Benzoate  of  silver  crystallizes  in  thin  transparent  plates, 
which  blacken  on  exposure  to  light. 

NiTROBEirzoic  Acid.-— When  benzoic  acid  is  boiled  for  several  hours  with 
fuming  nitric  acid,  until  red  fumes  cease  to  appear,  it  yields  a  new  acid  body, 
in  which  the  elements  of  nitrous  acid  are  substituted  for  an  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  of  the  original  benzoic  acid.  Nitrobenzoic  acid  greatly  resembles 
benzoic  acid  in  characters,  and  contains  C|4H^N0y,H0. 

SuLPHQBEirzoic  AciD. — Beuzoic  acid  is  soluble  without  change  in  concen- 
trated oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water ;  it  combines, 
however,  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  generating  a  compound  acid  analo- 
gous to  the  sulphovinic,  but  bibasic,  forming  a  neutral  and  an  acid  series  of 
salts.  The  barytic  compound  is  easily  prepared  by  dissolving  in  water  the 
viscid  mass  produced  by  the  union  of  the  two  bodies,  and  saturating  the  solu- 
tion with  carbonate  of  baryta.  On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtered 
liquid,  and  allowing  the  whole  to  cool,  acid  sulphobenzoate  of  baryta  crystal- 
lizes out.  This  salt  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  requires  20  parts  of  cold  water 
for  solution ;  the  neutral  salt  is  much  more  soluble.  The  hydrated  acid  is 
easily  obtained  by  decomposing  the  sulphobenzoate  of  baryta  by  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  it  forms  a  white,  crystalline,  deliquescent  mass,  very  stable  and 
permanent,  which  probably  contains  Cj^HgOj ,  SO3-I-2HO.* 

When  dry  benzoate  of  lime  is  distilled  at  a  high  temperature,  it  yields  6en- 
zone^  which,  when  pure,  is  a  thick,  oily,  colorless  liquid,  of  peculiar  odor;  it 
boils  at  482°,  or  a  little  above,  and  contains  CjgHgO;  carbonate  of  lime  re- 
mains in  the  retort ;  the  reaction  is  thus  perfectly  analogous  to  that  by  which 
acetone  is  produced  by  the  distillation  of  a  dry  acetate. 

CaO ,  C14H5O3  =  C13H5O  and  CaO  ,  COg. 

The  benzone  is,  however,  always  accompanied  by  secondary  products,  due 
to  the  irregular  and  excessive  temperature,  as  naphthaline,  carbonic  oxide, 
and  benzol^  a  body  next  to  be  described.-)- 

Benzol,  or  BsirziKrB. — If  crystallized  benzoic  acid  be  mixed  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  hydrate  of  lime,  and  the  whole  distilled  at  a  temperature 
slowly  raised  to  rednes  in  a  coated  glass  or  earthen  retort,  water,  and  a  vola- 
tile oily  liquid,  termed  benzol,  pass  over,  while  carbonate  of  lim«,  mixed  with 

*  Mitscherlich,  Lehrbuch,  i.  108. 

t  Pfeligot,  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  Ivi.  59. 
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excess  of  hydrate  of  lime,  remains  in  the  retort.  The  benzol  separated  from 
the  water,  and  rectified,  forms  a  thin,  limpid,  colorless  liquid,  of  strong  but 
not  very  disagreeable  odor,  insoluble  in  water,  but  miscible  with  alcohol, 
having  a  density  of  .885,  and  boiling  at  176°  F. ;  the  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapor  is 
2.738.  Cooled  to  32°,  it  solidifies  to  a  white,  crystalline  mass.  Benzol  con- 
tains carbon  and  hydrogen  only,  in  the  proportion  of  2  eq.  of  the  former  to  1 
of  the  latter,  or  probably  CjgHg.  It  is  produced  by  the  resolution  of  the  ben- 
zoic acid  into  benzol  and  carbonic  acid,  the  water  taking  part  in  the  reaction. 

C14H5O4  =  CjgHg  and  CgO^. 

Benzol  is  identical  with  the  bicarburet  of  hydrogen,  several  years  ago  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Faraday  in  the  curious  liquid  condensed  during  the  com- 
pression of  oil-gas,  of  which  it  forms  the  great  bulk,  being  associated  with  an 
excessively  volatile  hydrocarbon,  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  ratio 
of  the  equivalents,  the  vapor  of  which  required  for  condensation  a  tempera- 
ture of  0°.  It  received  the  name  etherine  from  its  supposed  connection  with 
alcohol  and  ether. 

A  copious  source  of  benzol  has  been  lately  shown  to  exist  in  the  lightest 
and  most  volatile  portions  of  coal-tar  oil,  which  will  be  noticed  in  its  place 
under  the  head  of  that  substance. 

SuLFHOBEirzinE  AWD  Htposulphobewzic  Acid. — Benzol  combines  di- 
rectly with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  to  a  thick  viscid  liquid,  soluble  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  but  decomposed  by  a  larger  portion,  with  separation 
of  a  crystalline  matter,  the  sulphobenzide^  which  may  be  washed  with  water, 
m  which  it  is  nearly  insoluble,  dissolved  in  ether,  and  left  to  crystallize  by 
spontaneous  evaporation.  It  is  a  colorless,  transparent  substance,  of  great 
permanence,  fusible  at  212°,  bearing  distillation  without  change,  and  resisting 
the  action  of  acids  and  other  energetic  chemical  agents.  Sulphobenzide  con- 
tains CjgHgSO^.  The  acid  liquid  from  which  the  preceding  substance  has 
been  separated,  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  baryta  and  filtered,  yields  hypo- 
sulphobenzate  of  baryta^  which  is  a  soluble  salt,  but  crystallizes  in  an  imperfect 
manner.  By  double  decomposition  with  sulphate  of  copper,  a  compound  of 
the  oxide  of  that  metal  is  obtained,  which  forms  fine,  large,  regular  crystals. 
The  hydrate  of  hyposulphobenzic  acid  is  prepared  by  decomposing  the  copper- 
salt  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen:  a  sour  liquid  is  obtained,  which  furnishes, 
by  evaporation,  a  crystalline  residue,  containing  CJ2H5S2O5-4-HO.  The  salts 
of  potash^  soda,  ammonia^  and  of  the  oxides  of  zinc^  iron^  and  silver^  crystallize 
freely.  This  compound  acid  can  be  prepared  by  dissolving  benzol  in  Nord- 
hausen  sulphuric  acid. 

NiTROBExziDE. — Ordinary  nitric  acid,  even  at  a  boiling  temperature,  has 
no  action  on  benzol ;  the  red  fuming  acid  attacks  it,  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
with  great  violence.  The  product,  on  dilution,  throws  down  a  heavy,  oily, 
yellowish,  and  intensely  sweet  liquid,  which  has  an  odor  resembling  that  of 
bitter-almond  oil.  Its  density  is  1.209 ;  it  boils  at  415°,  and  distils  unchanged. 
It  is  but  little  afi^ected  by  acids,  alkalis,  or  chlorine,  and  is  quite  insoluble  in 
water.  Nitrobenzide  contains  Cj^H^NO^.  When  nitrobenzide  is  heated  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  the  product  subjected  to  distilla- 
tion, a  red  compound  passes  over,  which  separates,  on  cooling,  in  large  red 
crystals,  which  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  with  facility  in 
ether  and  alcohol.  This  substance,  which  is  called  azobenzide^  melts  at  149°, 
and  boils  at  379°  j  it  contains  CjgHgN.* 

Benzol  and  chlorine  combine  when  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  the 
product  is  a  solid,  crystalline,  fusible  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  containing 

*  Mitsoherlich,  Lehrbuch.  1. 100. 
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CjjH^Cle,  called  ehhrbenzine.     When  this  substance  is  distilled,  it  is  decom- 
posed into  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  volatile  liquid,  chhrbevizide^  composed  of 

Chloridx  07  BsirzoTLS,  BzCl. — This  compound  is  prepared  hy  passing 
dry  chlorine  gas  through  pure  bitter-almond  oil,  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid 
continues  to  be  formed;  the  excess  of  chlorine  is  then  expelled  by  heat. 
Chloride  of  benzoyle  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  peculiar,  disagreeable  and  pun* 
gent  odor.  Its  density  is  1.106.  The  vapor  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with 
a  tint  of  green.  It  is  decomposed  slowly  by  cold,  and  quickly  by  boiling 
water,  into  benzoic  and  hydrochloric  acids;  with  an  alkaline  hydrate,  ben- 
zoate  of  the  base,  and  chloride  of  the  metal,  are  generated.  If,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  chloride  of  benzoyle,  the  chlorine  contain  vapor  of  water,  a  pe- 
culiar crystalline  substance  is  produced,  containing  C^jH^gOg,  which  seems  to 
be  a  compound  of  hydrated  benzoic  acid  and  bitter  almond  oil. 

When  pure  chloride  of  benzoyle  and  dry  ammoniacal  f^as  are  presented  to 
each  other,  the  ammonia  is  energetically  absorbed,  and  a  white,  solid  sul> 
stance  produced,  which  is  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  alid  a  highly  interest- 
ing body,  bemamidt.  The  sal-ammoniac  is  removed  by  washing  with  cold 
water,  and  the  benzamide  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  left  to  crystallize. 
It  forms  colorless,  transparent,  prismatic,  or  plaiy  crystals,  fusible  at  239**,  and 
yolatilizable  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  freely 
in  boiling  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  etlier.  Benzamide  corresponds  to  oxa- 
roide,  both  in  composition  and  properties ;  it  contains  Cj^Hi^NOg,  or  benzoate 
of  oxide  of  ammonium,  minus  2  eq.  of  water,  and  it  supers  decomposition  by 
both  acid  and  alkaline  solutions,  yielding,  in  the  first  case,  a  salt  of  ammonia, 
and  benzoic  acid,  and,  in  the  second,  free  ammonia  and  a  benzoate. 

Iodide  of  Benzotle,  BzI. — This  is  prepared  by  distilling  the  chloride  of 
benzoyle  with  iodide  of  potassium  ;  it  forms  a  colorless,  crystalline,  fusible 
mass,  decomposed  by  water  and  alkalis,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chloride. 
The  bromide  of  benzoyle,  BzBr,  has  very  similar  properties.  The  tvlphuret^ 
BzS,  is  a  yellow  oil,  of  offensive  smell,  which  solidities,  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, to  a  soft,  crystalline  mass.  Cyanide  of  benzoyle,  BzjCjN,  obtained  by 
heating  the  chloride  with  cyanide  of  mercury,  forms  a  colorless,  oily,  inflam- 
mable liquid,  of  pungent  odor,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  cinnamon.  All 
these  compounds  yiehl  benzamide  with  dry  ammonia. 

Mandelic  Acid. — Crude  bitter  almond  oil  is  dissolved  in  water,  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  :  the  residue  is  boiled  with 
ether,  which  dissolves  out  the  new  substance,  and  leaves  sal-ammoniac. — 
Mandelic  acid  forms  small,  indistinct,  white  crystals,  which  fuse,  and  aAer- 
wards  suffer  decomposition  by  heat,  evolving  an  odor  resembling  that  of  the 
flowers  of  the  hawthorn,  and  leaving  a  bulky  residue  of  charcoal.  It  is 
freely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  has  a  strong  acid  taste  and  reac- 
tion, and  forms  a  series  of  crystallizable  salts  with  metallic  oxides.  This 
substance  contains  CjgHiyOg+HO,  or  the  elements  of  bitter-almond  oil,  and 
formic  acid :  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  peculiar  action  of  strong  mineral  acids 
on  the  hydrocyanic  acid  of  the  crude  oil,  by  which  that  body  suffers  resolu- 
tion into  formic  acid  and  ammonia.  It  is  decomposed  by  oxidizing  bodies,  as 
peroxide  of  manganese,  nitric  acid,  and  chlorine,  into  bitter-almond  oil  and 
carbonic  acid.    This  substance  is  sometimes  called  formobenzoic  acid. 

Htdbobehzamide. — Pure  bitter-almond  oil  is  digested  for  some  hours  at 
about  120°  with  a  large  quantity  of  strong  solution  of  ammonia;  the  result- 
ing white  crystalline  product  is  Avashed  with  cold  ether,  and  dissolved  in  al- 
cohol ;  the  solution,  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  deposits  the  hydrobenza- 
mide  in  regular,  colorless  crystals,  which  have  neither  taste  nor  smell.  This 
substance  melts  at  a  little  alcove  212°,  is  readily  decomposed   by  heat,  dis- 
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solves  with  ease  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  water ;  the  alcoholic  solution 
is  resolved  by  boiling  into  ammonia  and  bitter  almond  oil ;  a  similar  change 
happens  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Hydrobenzamide  contains  C^gHjgNg,  or 
the  elements  of  3  equivalents  of  bitter-almond  oil,  and  2  of  ammonia,  mintu 
6  equivalents  of  water. 

When  impure  bitter-almond  oil  is  employed  in  this  experiment,  the  pro- 
ducts are  different,  three  other  compounds  being  obtained,  called  by  M.  Lau- 
rent benzkydramide^  azobenzoyle^  and  nitrobenzoyle.  The  first  is  isomeric  with 
hydrobenzamide,  but  differs  in  properties. 

Bebtzgine. — This  substance  is  found  in  the  residue  contained  in  the  retort 
from  which  bitter-almond  oil  has  been  distilled  with  lime  and  oxide  of  iron, 
to  free  it  from  hydrocyanic  acid ;  it  is  a  product  of  the  action  of  alkalis  and 
alkaline  earths  on  the  crude  oil,  and  is  said  to  be  only  generated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  that  remarkable  acid.  It  is  easily  extracted  from  the  pasty  mass  by 
dissolving  out  the  lime  and  oxide  of  iron  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiling 
the  residue  in  alcohol.  Benzoine  forms  colorless,  transparent,  brilliant  pris- 
matic crystals,  tasteless  and  inodorous ;  it  melts  at  248°,  and  distils  without 
decomposition.  Water,  even  at  a  boiling  heat,  dissolves  but  a  small  quantity 
of  this  body;  boiling  alcohol  takes  it  up  in  larger  proportion  ;  it  dissolves  in 
cold  oil  of  vitriol,  with  violet  color.  The  vapor,  transmitted  through  a  red- 
hot  tube,  yields  an  oily  liquid,  changeable  by  exposure  to  air  to  benzoic  acid, 
and  which  is,  probably,  bitter-almond  oil.  Benzoine  contains  C^Jifi^^  ^^^ 
is,  consequently,  an  isomeric  modification  of  bitter-almond  oil. 

Benzils. — ^This  curious  compound  is  a  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  benzoine  ;  the  gas  is  conducted  into  the  fused  benzoine  as  long  as  hydro- 
chloric acid  continues  to  be  formed,  and  the  crystalline  residue  purified  by 
solution  in  alcohol.  It  forms  large,  transparent,  sulphur-yellow  crystals,  fusi- 
ble at  200°,  unaltered  by  distillation,  and  quite  insoluble  in  water.  It  dis- 
solves freely  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it 
is  precipitated  by  water.  Benzile  is  composed  of  Cj^HgO^,  and  is  therefore 
isomeric  with  the  radical  of  the  benzoyle  series* 

Bbitzilic  Acid. — Benzoine  and  benzile  dissolve  with  violet  tint  in  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  caustic  potash ;  by  long  boiling  the  liquid  becomes  colorless, 
and  is  then  found  to  contain  a  salt  of  a  peculiar  acid,  called  the  benzHic^ 
which  is  easily  obtained  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtered  liquid, 
and  leaving  the  whole  to  cool.  Benzilic  acid  forms  small,  colorless,  trans- 
parent crystals,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in  boiling  water  ;  it  melts 
at  248®,  and  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  It  dissolves  in  cold 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  a  fine  carmine-red  color.  Benzilic  acid 
contains  CjgHjjOg-f-HO,  or  2  eq.  benzile  and  1  eq.  water. 

BsirzoifiTRiL. — When  benzoate  of  ammonia  is  exposed  to  destructive  dis- 
tillation, among  other  products  a  yellowish  volatile  oil  makes  its  appearance, 
having  exactly  the  odor  of  bitter  almond-oil.  It  is  heavier  than  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  that  liquid,  boils  at  376°,  and  contains  Cj^HgN.  It  is  iso- 
meric with  Laurent's  nitrobenzoyle. 

Benzoate  of  copper  by  dry  distillation  cautiously  conducted  gave  a  residue 
containing  salicylic  and  benzoic  acids,  and  an  oily  distilled  product  which 
crystallized  on  cooling.  The  substance  possessed  the  odor  of  the  geranium, 
melted  below  212°,  and  contained  Cj^HgOg,  being  isomeric  with  benzile  and 
the  hypothetical  benzoyle.  By  heating  with  hydrate  of  potash  it  was  in- 
stantly converted  into  benzoic  acid  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen. 

Benzimide. — This  is  a  white,  inodorous,  shining,  crystalline   substance 

♦  Laurent,  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  lix.  397;  also  Liebig,  in  Geiger»B  Pharmacie,  1. 
680. 
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occasionally  found  in  crude  bitter-almond  oil.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
but  slightly  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol  and  ether.  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  it 
with  dark  indigo-blue  color,  becoming  green  by  the  addition  of  a  little  water. 
This  reaction  is  characteristic.    Benziraide  contains  CggH^jNO^. 

A  great  number  of  other  compounds  derived  from  bitter-almond  oil,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  have  been  described  by  M.  Laurent  and  others.  Many 
of  these  contain  sulphur,  sulphuretted  hydrogeo  and  sulphuret  of  ammonium 
being  employed  in  their  preparation. 

HiPPUBic  Acid. — This  interesting  substance  is  in  some  measure  related  to 
the  benzoyle-compounds.  It  occurs,  often  in  large  quantity,  in  combination 
with  potash  or  soda,  in  the  urine  of  horses,  cows,  and  other  graminivorous 
animals.  It  is  best  prepared  by  evaporating  in  a  water-bath  perfectly  fresh 
cow-urine  to  about  a  tenth  of  its  volume,  filtering  from  the  deposit,  and  then 
mixing  the  liquid  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  brown  crystalline 
mass  which  separates  on  cooling  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  treated 
with  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  until  the  liquid  assumes  a  light  amber  color, 
and  begins  to  exhale  the  odor  of  that  substance ;  it  is  then  filtered,  and  left  to 
cool.  The  still  impure  acid  is  ledissolved  in  water,  neutralized  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  boiled  for  a  short  time  with  animal  charcoal ;  the  hot 
filtered  solution  is,  lastly,  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hippuric  acid  in  a  pure  state  crystallizes  in  long,  slender,  milk-white,  and 
exceedingly  frangible  square  prisms,  which  have  a  slight  bitter  taste,  fuse  on 
the  application  of  heat,  and  require  for  solution  about  400  parts  of  cold 
water ;  it  also  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  forms 
salts  with  bases,  many  of  which  are  crystallizable.  Exposed  to  a  high 
temperature,  hippuric  acid  undergoes  decomposition,  yielding  benzoic  acid, 
benzoate  of  ammonia,  and  a  fragrant  oily  matter,  with  a  coaly  residue.  With 
hot  oil  of  vitriol,  it  gives  off  benzoic  acid;  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  converts  it 
into  benzoic  acid  and  gelatine-sugar.   Hippuric  acid  contains  CjgHgNOg-|~^0* 

If,  in  the  preparation  of  this  substance,  the  urine  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
putrid,  the  hippuric  acid  is  all  destroyed  during  the  evaporation,  ammonia  is 
disengaged  in  large  quantity,  and  the  liquid  is  then  found  to  yield  nothing  but 
benzoic  acid,  not  a  trace  of  which  can  be  discovered  in  the  unaltered  secre- 
tion. Complete  putrefaction  effects  the  same  change ;  benzoic  acid  might  be 
thus  procured  to  almost  any  extent. 

When  benzoic  acid  is  taken  internally,  it  is  rejected  from  the  system  in 
the  state  of  hippuric  acid,  which  is  then  found  in  the  urine. 

SALICTLS,  Aim  ITS  COMPOUNDS. 

Salicihs. — The  leaves  and  young  bark  of  the  poplar,  willow,  and  several 
other  trees  contain  a  peculiar  crystallizable,  bitter  principle,  called  talicine^ 
which  in  some  respects  resembles  the  vegeto-alkalis  cinchona  and  quina, 
having  febrifuge  properties.  It  difiers  essentially,  however,  from  these  bo- 
dies in  being  destitute  of  nitrogen,  and  in  not  forming  salts  with  acids.  Sali- 
cine  may  be  prepared  by  exhausting  the  bark  with  boiling  water,  concentrat- 
ing the  solution  to  a  small  bulk,  digesting  the  liquid  with  powdered  oxide  of 
lead,  and  then,  after  freeing  the  solution  from  lead  by  a  stream  of  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  gas,  evaporating  until  the  salicine  crystallizes  out  on  cooling. — 
It  is  purified  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal  and  recrystallization. 

Salicine  forms  small,  white,  silky  needles,  of  intensely  bitter  taste,  which 
have  no  alkaline  reaction.  It  melts  and  decomposes  by  beat,  burning  with  a 
bright  flame,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal.  It  is  soluble  in  5.6  parts  of 
cold  water,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  when  boiling  hot     Oil  of  vitriol 
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colors  it  deep  red.  The  lasl  experimeats  of  M.  Piria  giva  fbt  salicine  the 
formula  C„H„0„. 

Wlien  ealk'ine  is  dislilled  with  a  mintiire  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  Nil- 
phurio  Bcid,  it  yields,  among  other  products,  a  yellow,  sweel-sceoled  oil, 
whkh  it  fotind  lo  b<  ideidicat  arilk  the  vilatik  oi2  dittilled  from  the  flomert  of  the 
fyiraa  tUmuria,  or  cotianon  mtadoiB-iuxel.  This  subslance  appears  to  be  the 
hyilturet  of  a  ciimpound  sail  radical,  lalia/lt,  containing  C,^HjO^ ;  it  has  ths 
properties  of  a  hydrogen  acid.* 

TabU  of  SaHq/lt-iOB^mundi, 

Salicjrie  (symb.  SI)  

Hydrosalicylic  acid        ..... 
Salicylurat  of  potassium  .... 

Iodide  of  salicyle 

Bromide  of  salioyle 

Salicylic  acid 

HiDBOTiLicTLiG  AciD ;  AaTiriciAL  OiL  Or  Mkadow-Swibt,  SIH.— One 

part  of  salicine  is  dissolved  in  10  of  water,  and  mixed  in  a  retort  with 
1  pstt  of  powdered  bichromate  or  potash,  and  2i  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  di- 
luted with  10  parts  of  water;  gentle  heat  ia  applied,  and  afiet  the  cessation 
of  the  efferveaenee  first  produced,  the  miiiure  is  distilled.  The  yellow  oily 
product  is  separated  from  lbs  water,  and  purified  by  rectiflcatiou  from  chio' 
ride  of  calcium.  It  is  thin,  colorless,  and  transparent,  but  acquires  a  red  tint 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  Water  dissolves  a  sensible  quantity  of  this  sub- 
stance, acquiring  the  fnigrant  odor  of  the  oil,  and  the  charHcteristic  property 
..of  striking  a  deep  violet  color  with  a  salt  of  peroiiJe  of  iron,  a  property  how- 
ever which  is  also  enjoyed  by  salicylic  acid.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it 
in  all  proportjons.  It  has  a  density  of  1.173,  and  boils  at  385°  when  heated 
ntone.  Hydtosalicylic  acid  decomposes  the  alkaline  carbonates  even  in  the 
oold ;  it  is  acted  upon  with  great  energy  by  chlorine  and  bromine.  By  analy- 
sis it  is  found  to  contain  Cj^H^O^,  or  the  same  elements  as  crystallized  ben- 
zoic acid;  and  the  density  of  its  vapor  is  also  the  same,  being  4,276. 

SiLiCTLCBiT  or  PoTAsaiUH,  ESI. — This  compound  is  easily  prepared  by 
mixing  the  oil  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  ;  it  separates,  on  agi- 
tation, as  a  yellow  crystalline  mass,  which  may  be  pressed  between  folds  of 
blotting  paper,  and  recrystallized  from  alcohol.  It  fotms  large,  square,  golden- 
yellow  tables,  which  have  a  greasy  feel,  and  dissolro  very  easily  both  in, 
water  and  alcohol;  the  solution  has  an  alkiilinE  reaction.  When  quite  dry, 
the  crystals  are  permanent  in  the  air;  but  in  a  humid  state  they  soon  become 
greenish,  and  eventually  change  lo  a  b I Eu:k,  soot-like  subslnnce,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolved  by  spirit  and  by  solution  of  alkali,  called  mtlanic  acid. — 
Acetate  of  potash  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  Mclanic  acid  contains 
C„H^O,.  The  crystals  of  salicyluret  of  potassium  contain  water  which  oan^ 
not  be  expelled  without  partial  decomposition  of  the  salt. 

SiiiCTLCBiT  or  AnNDirilin,  NH,,S],  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles  which 
are  quickly  destroyed  with  pro<1uction  of  ammonia  and  the  bydrurel.  SaH- 
eyttirtt  of  barium,  B><,C,jH,0,-f-'2H0,  forms  fine  yellow  acicular  crystals, 
Ivhich  are  but  slightly  solubk  in  the  cold.  Salirylurtt  of  copptr  ii  a  green 
insoluble  powder."  containing  Cu,C|,H50j. 

SelicyluTet  of  copper  by  destructive  distillation  gives,  among  other  pro- 
ducts, hydruret  of  salicyle  and  a  solid  body  forming  colorless  prismatic  crys- 

•  Picia,  Ann.  Chim.  etPhyi.  liii.SSl. 
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tals,  fasible  and  volatile.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  dissolved  by  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  is  unaffected  by  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potash.  Nitric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  picric  and  anilic  acids.  It  contains  ^i^HgOg,  and  is  isomeric 
with  absolute  benzoic  acid. 

Salictlic  Acid,  SIO. — ^The  oxygen  compound  is  obtained  by  heating  hy- 
druret  of  salicyle  with  excess  of  solid  hydrate  of  potash:  the  mixture  is  at 
first  brown,  but  aAerwards  becomes  colorless ;  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged 
during  the  reaction.  On  dissolving  the  melted  mass  in  water,  and  adding  a 
slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  salicylic  acid  separates  in  crystals, 
which  are  purified  by  re-solution  in  hot  water.  This  substance  very  much 
resembles  benzoic  acid ;  it  is  very  feebly  soluble  in  cold  water,  is  dissolved 
in  large  quantities  by  alcohol  and  ether,  and  may  be  sublimed  with  the  ut- 
most ease.  It  is  charred  and  decomposed  by  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  and  attacked 
with  great  violence  by  strong,  heated  nitric  acid.  Salicylic  acid  contains 
C„H,0.+HO. 

Salicylic  acid  can  also  be  prepared  with  great  ease  by  fusing  salicine  with 
excess  of  hydrate  of  potash,  and  also  by  the  action  of  a  concentrated  and  hot 
solution  of  potash  upon  the  volatile  oil  of  GatUtheria  procumbens.  When  sali- 
cylic acid  is  mixed  with  powdered  glass  or  sand  and  exposed  to  strong  and 
sudden  heat  in  a  retort,  it  is  almost  entirely  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and 
hydrate  of  phenyle,  and  the  same  change  happens  to  many  of  its  salts  with 
even  greater  facility. 

Chlobide  of  Salictlb,  SICI. — Chlorine  acts  very  strongly  upon  the  hy* 
druret  of  salicyle;  the  liquid  becomes  heated  and  disengages  large  quantities 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  product  is  a  slightly  yellowish  crystalline  mass, 
which,  when  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  yields  colorless  tabular  crystals  of  pure 
chloride,  having  a  pearly  lustre.  Chloride  of  salicyle  is  insoluble  in  water; 
it  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalis;  from 
the  latter  it  is  precipitated  unaltered  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  differing  much 
in  this  respect  from  chloride  of  benzoyle.  It  is  not  even  decomposed  by  long 
ebullition  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash.  Heated  in  a  retort,  it 
melts  and  volatilizes,  condensing  in  the  cool  part  of  the  vessel  in  long,  snow- 
white  needles.  The  odor  of  this  substance  is  peculiar  and  by  no  means 
agreeable,  and  its  taste  is  hot  and  pungent. 

Chloride  of  salicyle  combines  directly  with  metallic  oxides ;  with  potash  it 
forms  small  red  crystalline  scales,  very  soluble  in  water.  The  corresponding 
compound  of  baryta,  prepared  from  the  foregoing  by^double  decomposition,  is 
an  insoluble  crystalline,  yellow  powder,  containing  Cj^HgO^^Ci-l-BaO. 

Bromide  of  Salictls,  SlBr. — The  bromide  is  prepared  by  the  direct  action 
of  bromine  on  the  hydruret  of  salicyle ;  it  crystallizes  in  small  colorless 
needles,  and  very  closely  resembles  in  properties  the  chloride.  The  hydruret 
of  salicyle  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  iodine,  acquiring  thereby  a  brown 
color,  but  forming  no  combination ;  the  iodide  may,  however,  be  procured  by 
distilling  iodide  of  potassium  with  chloride  of  salicyle.  It  sublimes  as  a 
blackish-brown  fusible  mass. 

Chlobosamide. — The  action  of  dry  ammoniacal  gas  on  pure  chloride  of 
salicyle  is  Yery  remarkable;  the  gas  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity,  and  a  solid 
yellow,  resinous- looking  compound  produced,  which  dissolves  in  boiling  ether, 
and  separates  as  the  solution  cools  in  fine  yellow  iridescent  crystals ;  this  and 
a  little  water  are  the  only  products,  not  a  trace  of  sal-ammoniac  can  be  de- 
tected. Cblorosamide  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water;  it  dissolves  without 
change  in  ether,  and  in  absolute  alcohol;  with  hot  rectified  spirit  it  is  partially 
decomposed,  with  disengagement  of  ammonia.  Boiled  with  an  acid,  it  yields 
an  ammoniacal  salt  of  the  acid  and  chloride  of  salicyle;  with  an  alkali,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  gives  free  ammonia,  while  chloride  of  salicyle  remains  dit- 
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solved.  Chlorosamide  contains  C^gHjgNgOgClj ;  it  is  formed  by  the  addition 
of  2  eq.  of  ammonia  to  3  eq.  of  chloride  of  salicyle,  and  the  subsequent  se- 
paration of  6  eq.  of  water.  A  corresponding  and  very  similar  substance, 
bromosamidey  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  bromide  of  salicyle. 

Saligenike. — This  curious  substance  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
salicine  under  the  influence  of  the  emulsion  or  synaptase  of  sweet  almonds; 
it  is  also  generated  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids.  In  both  cases,  the  salicine 
is  resolved  into  saligenine  and  grape  sugar.  Saligenine  forms  colorless, 
nacreous  scales,  freely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  melts  at  180®, 
and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature.  Dilute  acids  at  a  boiling  heat  con- 
vert it  into  a  resinous- looking  substance  of  doubtful  composition,  called  salU 
retine.  Many  oxidizing  agents,  as  chromic  acid  and  oxide  of  silver,  convert 
this  substance  into  hydruret  of  salicyle:  even  platinum-black  produces  this 
effect.  Its  aqueous  solution  gives  a  deep  indigo-blue  color  with  persalts  of 
iron.     Saligenine  contains  Cj^HgO^. 

Salicine  yields  with  chlorine  substitution-compounds  containing  that  ele- 
ment, which  are  susceptible  of  decomposition  by  synaptase,  with  production 
of  bodies  termed  chloro-  and  inchlorosaligenine.  Chlorosaligenine  very  closely 
resembles  normal  saligenine,  and  contains  Cj^H^ClO^.  Certain  products 
called  by  M.  Piria  helicine,  helicoidine,  and  anihtic  acid  are  described  to  result 
from  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  salicine.  With  strong  acid  at  a  high 
temperature  nitrosaliqflic  acid  is  produced.* 

Phlgbisziite. — This  is  a  substance  bearing  a  great  likeness  to  salicine, 
found  in  the  root-rind  of  the  apple  and  cherry-tree,  and  extracted  by  boiling 
alcohol.  It  forms  fine,  colorless,  silky  needles,  soluble  in  1000  parts  of  cold 
water,  but  freely  dissolved  by  that  liquid  when  hot;  it  is  also  soluble  without 
difficulty  in  alcohol.  It  contains  CggHgi^w  Dilute  acids  convert  phloridzine 
into  grape-sugar  and  a  crystal  I  izable  sweet  substance  called  phbretine. 

CouMABisrE. — The  odoriferous  principle  of  the  tonka-bean.  It  may  be  often 
seen  forming  minute  colorless  crystals  under  the  skin  of  the  seed,  and  be- 
tween the  cotyledons.  It  is  best  extracted  by  macerating  the  sliced  beans  in 
hot  alcohol,  and,  after  straining  through  cloth,  distilling  off  the  greater  part  of* 
the  spirit.  The  syrupy  residue  deposits  on  standing  crystals  of  coumarine, 
which  must  be  purified  by  pressure  from  a  fat  oil  which  abounds  in  the 
beans,  and  then  crystallized  from  hot  water.  So  obtained,  coumarine  forms 
slender,  brilliant,  colorless  needles,  fusible  at  122°,^  and  distilling  without  de- 
composition at  a  higher  temperature.  It  has  a  fragrant  odor  and  burning 
taste ;  it  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  freely  in  hot  water,  and  . 
also  in  alcohol.  It  is  unaffected  by  dilute  acids  and  alkalis,  which  merely 
dissolve  it.  Boiling  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  picric  acid,  and  a  hot  concen- 
trated solution  of  potash  into  coumaric^  and  eventually  into  salicylic  acid. 
Coumarine  exists  in  several  other  plants,  as  the  Melibtus  qfficinaUs,  the  .^fpe- 
rtda  odorata^  and  the  AnthoxaiUhum  odoratum.  According  to  M.  Bleibtreu,  it 
contains  CjgHgO^.f 

CIKITAMTLE,  AND  ITS  COMPOUNDS, 

The  essential  oil  of  cinnamon  seems  to  possess  a  constitution  analogous  to 
that  of  bitter-almond  oil ;  it  passes  by  oxidation  into  a  volatile  acid,  the  ci^* 
namic,  which  resembles  in  the  closest  manner  benzoic  acid.  The  supposed 
radical  bears  the  name  of  ciwnamyle;  it  has  not  been  isolated. 

*  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  3d  series,  xiv.  257. 
t  Memoirs  of  Chem.  Society,  iii.  205. 
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Table  of  Cinnamyk'compounds. 

Cinnamyle,  symbol  Ci       .         .  ...  CjjH^Og 

Hydruret  of  cinnamyle ;  oil  of  cinnamon  CjgHfOg-f-H 

Oxide  of  cinnamyle ;  cinnamic  acid  .  Cj^Hi^O^-f-O 

Chloride  of  cinnamyle Cj^HyOj-f-Cl. 

Htdaubet  of  CiirirAKTLE;  Oil  of  CiNirAMOir;  CiH. — Cinnamon  of  ex- 
cellent quality  is  crushed,  infused  twelve  hours  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
common  salt,  and  then  the  whole  subjected  to  rapid  distillation.  Water 
passes  over,  milky  from  essential  oil,  which  after  a  time  separates.  It  is  col- 
lected and  lefl  for  a  short  time  in  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium.  This 
fragrant  and  costly  substance  has,  like  most  of  the  volatile  oils,  a  certain 
degree  of  solubility  in  water;  it  is  heavier  than  that  liquid,  and  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  receiver  in  which  the  distilled  products  have  been  collected. 
It  contains,  according  to  M.  Dumas,  CigHgO,. 

CiirirAMic  Acid,  CiO.— When  pure  oil  of  cinnamon  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
or  inclosed  in  a  jar  of  oxygen,  it  is  quickly  converted  by  absorption  of  the  gas 
into  a  mass  of  white  crystalline  matter,  which  is  hydrated  cinnamic  acid ; 
tliis  is  the  only  product.  Cinnamic  acid  is  found  in  Peruvian  and  Tolu  bal- 
sams, associated  with  benzoic  acid,  and  certain  oily  and  resinous  substances ; 
it  may  be  procured  by  the  following  process  in  great  abundance,  and  in  a 
state  of  perfect  purity.  Old,  hard  Tolu  balsam  is  reduced  to  powder  and  in- 
timately mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  hydrate  of  lime;  this  mixture  is 
boiled  for  some  time  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  filtered  hot.  On  cool- 
ing, cinnamate  of  lime  crystallizes  out,  while  benzoate  of  lime  remains  in 
solution.  The  impure  salt  is  redissolved  in  boiling  water,  digested  with 
animal  charcoal,  and,  after  filtration,  suffered  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  are 
drained  and  pressed,  once  more  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  an  excess  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  being  added,  the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool ;  the  pure  cinnamic 
acid  separates  in  small  plates  or  needle  formed  crystals  of  perfect  whiteness. 
*From  the  original  mother-liquor  much  benzoic  acid  can  be  procured. 

The  crystals  of  cinnamic  acid  are  smaller  and  less  distinct  than  those  of 
benzoic  acid,  which  in  most  respects  it  very  closely  resembles.  It  melts  at 
248°,  and  enters  into  ebullition  and  distils  without  change  at  560°;  the  vapor 
is  pungent  and  irritating.  Cinnamic  acid  is  much  less  soluble,  both  in  hot  and 
cold  water,  than  benzoic ;  a  hot  saturated  solution  becomes  on  cooling  a  soA- 
solid  mass  of  small  nacreous  crystals.  It  dissolves  with  perfect  ease  in  alco- 
hol. Boiling  nitric  acid  decomposes  cinnamic  acid  with  great  energy,  and  with 
production  of  copious  red  fumes;  a  small  quantity  of  a  volatile  oily  liquid, 
having  the  odor  of  bitter-almond  oil,  distils  over,  and  a  little  benzoic  acid 
remains  in  the  retort  in  which  the  experiment  is  made.  When  cinnamic  acid 
is  heated  in  a  retort  with  a  mixture  of  strong  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 
and  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  almost  instantly  converted  into  benzoic  acid,  which 
afterwards  distils  over  with  the  vapor  of  water;  the  odor  of  bitter  almond  oil 
is  at  the  same  time  very  perceptible.  The  action  of  chlorine  is  different;  no 
benzoic  acid  is  formed,  but  other  products,  which  have  been  yet  imperfectly 
studied. 

Cinnamic  acid  forms  with  bases  a  variety  of  salts  which  are  very  similar 
the  benzoates.     The  crystallized  acid  contains  C^gH^Og-l-HO. 

CHLOBOCiirNOSB.— This  is  the  ultimate  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
oil  of  cinnamon  by  the  aid  of  heat.  When  purified  by  crystallization  from 
alcohol,  it  forms  brilliant,  colorless  needles,  fusible,  and  susceptible  of  volatili- 
zation without  change.  It  is  not  affected  by  boiling  oil  of  vitriol,  and  may  be 
distilled  without  decomposition  in  a  current  of  ammoniaoal  gas.     Chlorocin- 
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nose  contains  CjgH^CI^Og ;  it  is  formed  by  the  substitution  in  the  oil  of  cinna- 
mon of  4  eq.  of  chlorine  for  4  eq  of  hydrogen.  The  true  chloride  of  cinna- 
myle,  Ci  Cl,  seems  to  be  first  formed  in  considerable  quantity,  and  subsequently 
decomposed  by  the  continued  action  of  the  chlorine;  it  has  not  been  sepa- 
rated in  a  pure  state :  it  appears  as  a  very  thin,  fluid  oil,  convertible  into  a 
crystalline  mass  by  strong  solution  of  potash. 

When  cinnamon  oil  is  treated  with  hot  nitric  acid,  it  undergoes  decomposi- 
tion, being  converted  into  hydruret  of  benzoyle  and  benzoic  acid.  With  a 
boiling  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  the  same  thing  happens,  a  benzoate  of 
the  base  being  generated.  If  the  oil  be  heated  with  solution  of  caustic  potash 
it  remains  unaffected ;  with  the  solid  hydrate,  however,  it  disengages  pure 
hydrogen,  and  forms  a  potash-salt,  which  appears  to  be  the  cinnamate.  When 
brought  into  contact  with  cold  concentrated  nitric  acid, a  crystalline,  yellowish, 
scaly  compound  is  obtained,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  with  separation 
of  the  oil.  With  ammonia  a  solid  substance  is  produced,  which  also  appears 
to  be  a  direct  compound  of  the  two  bodies. 

Two  varieties  of  oil  of  cinnamon  are  met  with  in  commerce  of  very  un- 
equal value,  viz.,  that  of  China,  and  that  of  Ceylon ;  the  former  being  con- 
sidered the  best;  both  are,  however, evidently  impure.  The  pure  oil  may  be 
extracted  from  them  by  an  addition  of  cold,  strong  nitric  acid ;  the  crystalline 
matter  which  forms  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  separated  and  decomposed 
by  water,  yields  pure  hydruret  of  cinnamyle.* 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cinnamic  acid  in  Tolu  and  Peru  balsams  is 
gradually  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  an  oily  matter  very  closely  related  to 
the  volatile  oil  of  cinnamon.  When  these  balsams  are  first  imported  they  are 
nearly  fluid,  but  gradually  acquire  consistence  by  keeping.  M.  Fr^my  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  from  these  substances,  by  the  aid  of  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  potash,  an  oil,  which  could  not  be  distilled  without  partial  decomposition, 
and  which  by  the  action  of  hydrate  of  potash  became  in  great  part  converted 
into  cinnamic  acid.  This  substance,  called  by  Fr^my  cinnameine^  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  a  pure  hydruret  of  cinnamyle,  although  it  probably  contains 
the  latter;  its  composition  is  very  uncertain.  Cinnameine,  artificially  cooled, 
was  sometimes  found  to  deposit  a  solid  crystalline  substance,  which  had  ex- 
actly the  composition  of  pure  oil  of  cinnamon,  CjgHgOj,  and  was  converted 
by  caustic  potash  into  cinnamic  acid ;  it  received  the  name  of  metacinnanieine.'\ 

#  MM.  Dumas  and  P61igot,  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  Ivii.  305. 
f  Frfemy,  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  Ixx  196. 
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SECTION  m. 

VEGETABLE  ACIDS. 


The  vegetable  acids  constitute  a  very  natural  and  important  family  or 
group  of  compounds,  many  of  which  enjoy  the  property  of  acidity,  i.  e.  acid 
reaction  to  litmus  paper,  and  power  of  forming  stable,  neutral,  and  often 
crystallizable  compounds  with  bases,  to  an  extent  comparable  with  that  of 
the  mineral  acids.  Some  of  these  bodies  are  very  widely  diffused  through 
the  vegetable  kingdom ;  others  are  of  much  more  limited  occurrence,  being 
found  in  some  few  particular  plants  only,  and  very  frequently  in  combination 
with  organic  alkaline  bases,  in  conjunction  with  which  certain  of  them  will 
be  found  described.  Many  of  the  vegetable  acids  are  polybasic ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  new  products,  or  pyro  acids,  to  which  they  often  give 
rise  under  the  influence  of  heat,  this  character  is  usually  lost. 

The  particular  acids  now  to  be  described  are  for  the  most  part  of  extensive 
and  general  occurrence;  mention  will  be  made  of  some  of  the  rarer  ones  in 
connection  with  their  respective  sources. 

Table  of  Vegetable  Acids. 

Tartaric  acid CgH^OiQ+QHO 

Racemic  acid CgH^O.Q-j-SHO 

Citric  acid C^UfiiA-SHO 

Aeon itic,  or  equisetio  acid        ....  C^H  O3--HO 

Malic  acid CgH^Og+'iHO 

Fumaric  acid C^H  O3-I-HO 

Tannic  acid CigHgOj+SHO. 

Gallic  acid C^H  O3+2HO. 

Tartaric  Acid. — This  is  the  acid  of  grapes,  of  tamarinds,  of  the  pine-apple, 
and  of  several  other  fruits,  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  state  of  acid  potash  salt ; 
tartrate  of  lime  is  also  occasionally  met  with.  The  tartaric  acid  of  commerce 
is  wholly  prepared  from  the  tartar  or  argol^  an  impure  acid  tartrate  of  potash, 
deposited  from  wine,  or  rather  grape  juice,  in  the  act  of  fermentation.  This 
substance  is  purified  by  solution  in  hot  water,  the  use  of  a  little  pipe-clay, 
and  animal  charcoal  to  remove  the  coloring  matter  of  the  wine,  and  sub- 
sequent crystallization  J  it  then  constitutes  cream  of  tartar^  and  serves  for 
the  preparation  of  the  acid.  The  salt  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  pow- 
dered chalk  added  as  long  as  effervescence  is  excited,  or  the  liquid  exhibits 
an  acid  reaction ;  tartrate  of  lime  and  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  result ;  the 
latter  is  separated  from  the  former,  which  is  insoluble,  by  filtration.  The 
solution  of  tartrate  of  potash  is  then  mixed  with  excessof  chloride  of  calcium, 
which  throws  down  all  the  remaining  acid  in  the  form  of  lime-salt;  this  is 
washed,  added  to  the  former  portion,  and  then  the  whole  digested  with  a 
sufiicient  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  withdraw  the  base  and  liberate 
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the  organic  acid.     The  filtered  solution  is  cautiously  evaporated  to  a  syrupy 
consistence  and  placed  to  crystallize  in  a  warm  situation. 

Tartaric  acid  forms  colorless,  transparent  crystals,  often  of  large  size,  which 
have  the  figure  of  an  oblique  rhombic  prism  more  or  less  modified ;  these 
are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  inodorous;  they  dissolve  with  great  facility  in 
water,  both  hot  and  cold,  and  are  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  solution  red- 
dens litmus  strongly,  and  has  a  pure,  clean,  acid  taste.  The/aqueous  solution 
is  gradually  spoiled  by  keeping.  Tartaric  acid  is  bibasic;  the  crystals  con- 
tain CgH^OjQ-j-SHO,  This  substance  is  consumed  in  large  quantities  by  the 
calico-printer,  being  employed  to  evolve  chlorine  from  solution  of  bleaching- 
powder  in  the  production  of  white  or  discharged  patterns  upon  a  colored 
ground. 

Tartrates  of  Potash.  Neutral  Tartrate;  Soluble  Tartar; 
2KO,CgH40jQ. — The  neutral  salt  may  be  procured  by  neutralizing  cream  of 
tartar  with  chalk,  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  acid,  or  by  adding  carbonate  of 
potash  to  cream  of  tartar  to  saturation  ;  it  is  very  soluble,  and  crystallizes  with 
difiiculty  in  right  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  have 
a  bitter,  saline  taste. 

Acid  Tartrate  op  Potash;  Cream  of  Tartar;  K0,H0,CgH40,Q. — 
The  origin  and  mode  of  preparation  of  this  substance  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. It  forms  small  transparent  or  translucent  prismatic  crystals,  irregu- 
larly grouped  together,  which  grit  between  the  teeth.  It  dissolves  pretty 
freely  in  boiling  water,  but  the  greater  part  separates  as  the  solution  cools, 
leaving  about  ^'gth  or  less  dissolved  in  the  cold  liquid.  The  salt  has  an  acid 
reaction,  and  a  sour  taste.  When  exposed  to  heat  in  a  close  vessel,  it  is  de- 
composed with  evolution  of  inflammable  gas,  leaving  a  mixture  of  finely- 
divided  charcoal  and  pure  carlx)nate  of  potash,  from  which  the  latter  may 
be  extracted  by  water.  Cream  of  tartar  is  almost  always  produced  when 
tartaric  acid  in  excess  is  added  to  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  a  potash- 
salt,  and  the  whole  agitated. 

Tartrates  of  Soda. — Two  compounds  of  tartaric  acid  with  soda  are 
known:  a  neutral  salty  2NaO,CgH40,Q-|-4HO;  and  an  acid  «afc,  NaO,HO,Cg 
H40,Q-|-2HO.  Both  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallize.  Tartaric 
acid  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  form  the  ordinary  effervescing  draughts. 

Tartrate  of  Potash  asd  Soda;  Rochelle  or  Seionette  Salt; 
KO,NaO,CgH^OjQ-|-10HO. — This  beautiful  salt  is  made  by  neutralizing  with 
carbonate  of  soda  a  hot  solution  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  evaporating  to  the 
consistence  of  thin  syrup.  It  separates  in  large,  transparent,  prismatic  crys- 
tals, the  faces  of  which  are  unequally  developed ;  these  effloresce  slightly  in 
the  air,  and  dissolve  in  Ij  parts  of  cold  water.  Acids  precipitate  cream  of 
tartar  from  the  solution.  Rochelle  salt  has  a  mild,  saline  taste,  and  is  used 
as  a  purgative. 

Tartrates  of  Ammonia. — The  neutral  tartrate  is  a  soluble  and  efilores- 
cent  salt,  containing  aNH^OjCgH^Ojo-fSHO.  The  acid  tartrate,  NH^O,HO, 
CgH^OjQ,  closely  resembles  ordinary  cream  of  tartar.  A  salt  corresponding 
to  Rochelle  salt  also  exists,  having  oxide  of  ammonium  in  place  of  soda. 

The  tartrates  of  /tm«,  baryta^  strofUia,  magnesia^  and  of  the  oxides  of  most 
of  the  metals  proper,  are  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  water.* 

*  Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Pkbozidx  of  Irow.  Fc-0„K0,C^40,«.— This  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  in  a  boiling  solation  of  cream  of 
tartar.  It  does  not  cryBtallize,  but  exists  as  a  dark-colored  mass,  or  in  garnet-red 
translucent  scales,  of  a  sweetish  astringent  taste,  soluble  in  4  parts  of  water,  scarcely 
soluble  in  alcohol.  The  iron  exists  In  this  compound  in  snch  a  condition  that  it  is 
not  precipitated  by  potash,  soda,  ammonia  in  the  cold,  or  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
unless  an  acid  be  previously  added.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat  of  260o,  and  at  a  red 
heat  the  iron  is  revived. — R.  B. 
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Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash^  or  tartar-emeticy  is  easily  made  by  boiling 
oxide  of  antimony  in  solution  of  cream  of  tartar ;  it  is  deposited  from  a  hot 
and  concentrated  solution  in  crystals  derived  from  an  octahedron  with  rhom- 
bic base,  which  dissolve  without  decomposition  in  15  parts  of  cold,  and  3  of 
boiling  water,  and  have  an  acrid  and  extremely  disagreeable  metallic  taste. 
The  solution  is  incompatible  with,  and  decomposed  by,  both  acids  and  alkalis  ; 
the  former  throw  down  a  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar  and  oxide  of  antimony, 
and  the  latter,  the  oxide,  which  is  again  dissolved  by  great  excess  of  the  re- 
agent. Sulphuretted  hydrogen  separates  all  the  antimony  in  the  state  of 
Bulphuret.  Heated  in  a  dry  state  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  it  yields 
a  globule  of  metallic  antimony.  The  crystals  contain  KO,Sb03,CgH^O,Q-4" 
2H0.* 

An  analogous  compound  containing  arsenious  acid  (AsO^)  in  place  of 
oxide  of  antimony  has  been  described.  It  has  the  same  crystalline  form  as 
tartar  emetic. 


A  solution  of  tartaric  acid  dissolves  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  in  larg« 
quantity,  forming  a  brown  liquid  which  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  dries  up  by 
gentle  heat  to  a  brown,  transparent,  glassy  substance,  destitute  of  all  traces  of 
crystallization.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  not  precipitated 
by  alkalis,  fixed  or  volatile.  Indeed,  tartaric  acid  added  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  a  solution  of  peroxide-salt  of  iron  or  alumina,  entirely  prevents  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  bases  by  excess  of  ammonia.  Tartrate  and  ammoniacal 
tartrate  of  iron  are  used  in  medicine,  these  compounds  having  a  less  disa- 
greeable taste  than  most  of  the  iron-preparations. 

Solution  of  tartaric  acid  gives  white  precipitates  with  lime  and  baryta- 
water,  and  with  acetate  of  lead,  which  dissolve  in  excess  of  the  acid;  with 
neutral  salts  of  lime  and  baryta  no  change  is  produced.  The  effect  on  solutions 
of  potash  salts  has  been  already  noticed. 


AcTioif  OP  Hbat  oh  Tartaric  Acid. — When  crystallized  tartaric  acid 
is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  400^  or  thereabouts,  it  melts,  loses  water,  and 
passes  through  three  different  modifications,  called  in  succession  tartralicy  tar^ 
trdic,  and  anhydrous  tartaric  acid.  The  two  first  are  soluble  in  water,  and 
form  salts,  which  have,  properties  completely  different  from  those  of  ordinary 
tartaric  acid.  The  third  substance,  or  anhydrous  acid,  is  a  white  insoluble 
powder.  AH  three,  in  contact  with  water,  slowly  pass  into  common  tartaric 
acid.    Their  composition  is  thus  expressed : — 

Ordinary  tartaric  acid CgH^Oj^-j-SHO 

Tartralic  acid 2C^^fi^^-\-^R0 

Tartrelic  acid CgH^Ojo-j-HO 

Anhydrous  tartaric  acid      ....         ^8^4^10* 

The  analogy  borne  by  these  bodies  to  the  several  modifications  of  phos- 
phoric acid  will  be  at  once  evident.f 

Ptrotartaric  Acid.— When  crystallized  tartaric  acid  is  subjected  to 
destructive  distillation,  a  heavy  acid  liquid  containing  this  substance  passes 
over,  accompanied  by  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid ;  in  the  retort  is  lefl  a 

*  According  to  Damas,  KO,SbO,,C.H^Oio+HO.  Dried  at  2120,  an  equivalent  of 
water  is  lost,  and  at  428^  two  additional  equivalents,  leaving  the  compoand  KO,SbO, 
C-BLjOg,  which  can  no  longer  contain  ordinary  tartaric  acid.— Ann.  Chim.  ct  Phys. 
3d  series,  v.  353. 

t  Fr6my,  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  Izviii.  353. 
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semi-fluid  black  mass,  which,  by  further  heating,  gives  combustible  gases,  an 
empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  residue  of  charcoal.  The  distilled  product  exhales 
a  powerful  odor  of  acetic  acid,  and  is  with  great  difficulty  purified.  Pyro- 
tartaric  acid  forms  a  series  of  salts,  and  an  ether;  it  is  supposed  to  contain 
CgHjOg-l-HO.  A  second  pyro<icid  sometimes  separates  in  crystals  from  the 
preceding  compound,  and  may  be  obtained  in  larger  quantity  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  cream  of  tartar ;  it  is  composed  of  CgHgOg-l-HO. 

When  tartaric  acid  is  heated  to  400°  F.  with  excess  of  hydrate  of  potash, 
it  is  resolved  without  charring  or  secondary  decomposition  into  oxalic  and 
acetic  acids,  which  remain  in  union  with  the  base,  and  only  undergo  decom- 
position at  a  much  higher  temperature. 

Racemic  Acid  ;  Paratahtaric  Acid. — The  grapes  cultivated  in  certain 
districts  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  also  in  the  Vosges,  in  France,  contain,  in 
association  with  tartaric  acid,  another  and  peculiar  acid  body,  to  which  the 
term  racemic  acid  is  given;  it  is  rather  less  soluble  than  tartaric  acid,  and 
separates  first  from  the  solution  of  that  substance.  Between  these  two  acids, 
however,  the  greatest  possible  resemblance  exists ;  they  have  exactly  the 
same  composition,  and  yield,  when  exposed  to  heat,  the  same  products ;  the 
salts  of  racemift  acid  correspond  also,  in  the  closest  manner,  with  the  tartrates. 
A  solution  of  this  acid  precipitates  a  neutral  salt  of  lime,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  tartaric  acid. 

Citric  Acid.— Citric  acid  is  obtained  in  large  quantity  from  the  juice  of 
limes  and  lemons;  it  is  found  in  many  other  fruits,  as  in  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, &c.,  in  conjunction  with  another  acid,  the  malic.  In  the  preparation 
of  this  acid,  the  juice  is  allowed  to  ferment  a  short  time,  in  order  that  muci- 
lage and  other  impurities  may  separate  and  subside ;  the  clear  liquor  is  then 
carefully  saturated  with  chalk,  which  forms,  with  the  citric  acid,  an  insoluble 
compound.  This  is  thoroughly  wafShed,  decomposed  by  the  proper  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water,  and  the  filtered  solution  evaporated  to 
a  small  bulk,  and  leA  to  crystallize.  The  product  is  drained  from  the  mother- 
liquor,  redissolved,  digested  with  animal  charcoal,  and  again  concentrated  to 
the  crystallizing-point.  Citric  acid  forms  colorless,  prismatic  crystals,  which 
have  a  pure  and  agreeable  acid  taste ;  they  dissolve,  with  great  ease,  in  both 
hot  and  cold  water  ;  the  solution  strongly  reddens  litmus,  and,  when  long 
kept,  is  subject  to  spontaneous  change. 

Citric  acid  is  tribasic;  its  formula  in  the  gently-dried  and  anhydrous  silver- 
salt  is  CjgHgO,,.  The  hydrated  acid  crystallizes  with  twodiflferent  quantities 
of  water,  assuming  two  difierent  forms.  The  crystals,  which  separate  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  from  a  cold  saturated  solution,  contain  CjgHgOjpSHO 
-t-2H0,  the  last  being  water  of  crystallization ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  which  are  deposited  from  a  hot  solution  contain  but  4  equivalents  of 
water  altogether,  three  of  which  are  basic.  Citric  acid  is  entirely  decomposed 
when  heated  with  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids ;  the  latter  converts  it  into  oxalic 
acid.  Caustic  potash,  at  a  high  temperature,  resolves  it  into  acetic  and  oxalic 
acids.*  When  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  the  alkaline  citrates  yield 
among  other  products  chloroform. 

The  citrates  are  yery  numerous,  the  acid  forming,  like  ordinary  phosphoric 
acid,  three  classes  of  salts,  which  contain  respectively  3  eq.  of  a  metallic 

*  The  easy  resolution  of  tartaric  and  citric  acids  into  a  mixture  of  oxalic  and  acetic 
acids  by  the  action  of  heat,  aided  by  the  presence  of  a  powerfal  base,  has  led  to  the 
idea  of  the  possible  pre-existence  of  these  last-named  bodies  in  the  two  vegetable 
acids,  which  may  thas  be  compounded  of  two  acids  of  simpler  constitution,  forming 
coupled  or  conjugate  acids,  of  which  several  have  been  supposed  to  exist.  These 
views,  although  sometimes  useful,  are  not  at  present  supported  by  evidence  of  great 
importance. 
34 
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oxide,  2  eq.  of  oxide  and  1  eq.  of  basic  water,  and  1  eq.  oxide  and  2  eq. 
basic  water,  besides  true  sub  salts,  in  which  the  water  of  crystallization  is 
perhaps  replaced  by  a  metallic  oxide. 

The  citrates  of  the  cUkalit  are  soluble  and  crystal lizable  with  greater  or 
less  facility;  those  of  baryta^  ttronticL,  lime^  lead,  and  sUver  are  insoluble. 

Citric  acid  resembles  tartaric  acid  in  its  relations  to  peroxide  of  iron ;  it 
prevents  the  precipitation  of  that  substance  by  excess  of  ammonia.  The 
citrate,  obtained  by  dissolving  the  bydrated  oxide  in  solution  of  citric  acid, 
dries  up  to  a  pale  brown,  transparent,  amorphous  mass,  which  is  not  very 
soluble  in  water ;  an  addition  of  ammonia  increases  the  solubility.  Citrate 
and  ammonia  citrate  of  iron  are  elegant  medicinal  preparations.  Very  little 
is  known  respecting  the  composition  of  these  curious  compounds;  the  absence 
of  crystallization  is  a  great  bar  to  inquiry. 

Citric  acid  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  tartaric ;  the  fraud  is  easily  de- 
tected by  dissolving  the  acid  in  a  little  cold  water«  and  adding  to  the  solution 
a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  potash.  If  tartaric  acid  be  present,  a  white, 
crystalline  precipitate  of  cream  of  tartar  will  be  produced  on  agitation. 

AcoKiTic,  OB  £%uisETic  AciD. — When  crystallized  citric  acid  is  heated  in 
a  returt  until  it  begins  to  become  colored,  and  to  undergo  decomposition,  and 
the  fused,  glassy  product,  after  cooling,  dissolved  in  water, an  acid  is  obtained, 
differing  completely  in  properties  from  citric  acid,  but  identical  with  an  acid 
extracted  from  the  jSconitum  napeUiu  and  the  Mquisetum  fiumaiik.  Aconitio 
acid  forms  a  white,  confused ly-crystalline  mass,  permanent  in  the  air, 
and  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  the  solution  has  an  acid 
and  astringent  taste.  The  salts  of  aconitic  acid  possess  but  little  interest ; 
that  of  baryta  forms  an  insoluble  gelatinous  mass;  aconUaie  of  lime,  which  has 
a  certain  degree  of  solubility,  is  found  abundantly  in  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  monkihood,  and  aamitate  o/magnena  in  that  of  the  equiseium. 

Uyd rated  aconitic  acid  contains  C^HO,-|-HO;  it  is  formed  in  the  artificial 
process  above  described,  by  the  breaking  up  of  1  eq.  of  hydrated  citric  acid, 
CjjHgOj^,  into  5  eq.  of  water  and  3  eq.  of  aconitic  acid. 

Malic  Acid. — This  is  the  acid  of  apples,  pears,  and  various  other  fruits; 
it  is  often  associated,  as  already  observed,  with  citric  acid.  The  best  process 
for  preparing  the  acid  in  question  is  that  of  Mr.  £veritt,  who  has  demon* 
strated  its  existence,  in  great  quantity,  in  the  juice  of  the  common  garden 
rhubarb ;  it  is  accompanied  by  acid  oxalate  of  potash.  The  rhubarb  stalks 
are  peeled,  and  ground  or  grated  to  pulp,  which  is  subjected  to  pressure.  The 
juice  is  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
mixed  with  acetate  of  lime  ;  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime  falls,  which  is  removed 
by  filtration.  To  the  clear  and  nearly  colorless  liquid,  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  is  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  be  produced.  The  malata 
of  lead  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  difiused  through  water,  and  deoooi- 
posed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.*  The  filtered  liquid  is  carefully  evaporated 
to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  left  in  a  dry  atmosphere  until  it  becomes 
converted  into  a  solid  and  somewhat  crystalline  mass  of  malic  acid:  regular 
crystals  have  not  been  obtained. 

Malic  acid  is  colorless,  slightly  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water ; 
alcohol  also  dissolves  it.  The  aqueous  solution  has  an  agreeable  acid  taste ; 
it  becomes  mouldy,  and  spoils  by  keeping.  The  acid  is  bibasic,  its  formula 
being  CgH40s-4-2HO ;  it  forms  a  variety  of  salts,  some  of  which  are  neutral, 
others  acid.     The  most  characteristic  of  these  are  the  acid  makUe  of  ammonia^ 

*  If  the  acid  be  required  pare,  crystallized  malateoflead  mast  be  used,  the  freshly 
precipitated  salt  invariably  carrying  down  a  quantity  of  lime,  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  simple  washing. 
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• 
NH40,HO,C8H40g,  which  crystallizes  remarkably  well,  and  the  malatt  of  lead 
which  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  dissolves,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
warm  dilute  acid  of  any  kind,  and  separates,  on  cooling,  in  brilliant,  silvery 
crystals,  which  contain  water.  The  acid  may,  by  this  feature,  be  distin- 
guished. The  acid  malate  of  Km«,  CaO,HO,CgH40g-f-6HO,  is  also  a  very 
beautiful  salt,  of  free  solubility  in  warm  wrfter.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  sparingly-soluble  neutral  malate  of  lime  in  hot  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
leaving  the  solution  to  cool. 

FuMARic  Aim  Maleic  Acidb. — If  malic  acid  be  heated  in  a  small  retort, 
nearly  filled,  it  melts,  emits  water,  and  enters  into  ebullition  ;  a  volatile  acid 
passes  over,  which  dissolves  in  the  water  of  the  recipient.  After  a  time, 
small  solid,  crystalline  scales  make  their  appearance  in  the  boiling  liquid,  and 
increase  in  quantity,  until  the  whole  becomes  solid.  The  process  may  now 
be  interrupted,  and  the  contents  of  the  retort,  after  cooling,  treated  with  cold 
water ;  unaltered  malic  acid  is  dissolved  out,  and  the  new  substance,  having 
a  smaller  degree  of  solubility,  is  left  behind ;  it  is  called /uman'c  acid  from  its 
identity  with  an  acid  extracted  from  the  common  fumitolry. 

Fumaric  acid  forms  small,  white,  crystalline  laminae,  which  dissolve  freely 
in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  but  require  for  that  purpose  about  200  parts  of  cold 
water;  it  is  unchanged  by  hot  nitric  acid.  When  heated  in  a  current  of  air 
it  sublimes,  but  in  a  retort  undergoes  decomposition.  This  is  a  phenomenon 
often  observed  in  organic  bodies  of  small  volatility.  Fumaric  acid  forms  salts, 
which  have  been  recently  exanrined  by  M.  Rieckher,and  an  ether,  which,  by 
the  action  of  ammonia,  yields  a  white,  amorphous,  insoluble  powder,  called 
Jumande,  which  corresponds  in  properties  and  constitution  with  oxamide. 
Hydrated  fumaric  acid  contains  C^HOg-f-HO ;  hence  it  is  isomeric  with  aco- 
nitic  acid. 

The  volatile  acid  produced  simultaneously  with  the  fumaric  acid  is  called 
mahic  acid ;  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporation  in  a  warm  place. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  it  has  a  strong  acid  taste  and 
reaction,  and  is  convertible  by  heat  into  fumaric  acid.  Hydrated  maleic  acid 
contains  CgH20Q-|-2HO.  Maleic  and  fumaric  acids  are  thus  seen  to  have 
precisely  the  same  composition ;  they  are  formed  by  the  separation  of  2  eq. 
of  water  from  hydrated  malic  acid. 

Tanstic  and  Gallic  Acids. — These  are  substances  in  which  the  acid  cha- 
racter is  much  less  strongly  marked  than  in  the  preceding  bodies;  they  consti- 
tute the  astringent  principles  of  plants,  and  are  widely  diffused,  in  one  form 
or  other,  through  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
several  distinct  modifications  of  tannic  acid,  which  differ  among  themselves 
in  some  particulars.  The  astringent  principle  of  oak-bark  and  nut  galls,  for 
example,  is  found  to  precipitate  per-salts  of  iron  bluish-black,  while  that  from 
the  leaves  of  the  sumach  and  tea-plant,  as  well  as  infusions  of  the  substances 
known  in  commerce  under  the  names  of  kino  and  catechu^  are  remarkable  for 
giving,  under  similar  circumstances,  precipitates  which  have  a  tint  of  green. 
The  color  of  a  precipitate  is,  however,  too  much  influenced  by  external  causes 
to  be  relied  upon  as  a  proof  of  essential  difference.  Unfortunately,  the  tannic 
acid  or  acids  refuse  to  crystallize ;  one  most  valuable  test  of  individuality  is 
therefore  lost. 

After  the  reaction  with  per-salt  of  iron,  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
tannic  acid  and  the  other  astringent  infusions  referred  to,  is  that  of  forming 
insoluble  compoands  with  a  great  variety  of  organic,  and  especially  animal 
substances,  as  solutions  of  starch  and  gelatine,  solid  muscular  fibre  and  skin, 
&c.,  which  then  acquire  the  property  of  resisting  putrefaction ;  it  is  on  this 
principle  that  leather  is  manufactured.  Gallic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  is  useless 
in  the  operation  of  tanning. 
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Tamde  jSdd  of  the  Oak, — ^Tbis  sobstaoce  may  be  prepared  from  nut-galls, 
which  are  excrescences  produced  on  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  oak,   the 
Quercut  infedoria,  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect,  by  the  elegant 
Fig.  171.      and  happy  method  of  M.  Peiouze.     A  glass  vessel,  having 
somewhat  the  figure  of  that  represented   in  the  margin,  is 
loosely  stopped  at  its  lower  extremity  by  a  bit  of  cotton  wool, 
and   half  or  two-thirds  filled  with  powdered  Aleppo-galls. 
Ether,  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  by  rectification,  and  con- 
taining, as  it  invariably  does,  a  little  water,  is  then  poured  upon 
the  powder,  and  the  vessel  loosely  stopped.   The  liquid,  which 
af\er  some  time  collects  in  the  receiver  below,  consists  of  two 
distinct  strata ;  the  lowest,  which  is  almost  colorless,  is  a  very 
strong  solution  of  nearly  pure  tannic  acid  in  water ;  the  upper 
consists  of  ether  holding  in  solution  gallic  acid,  coloring  matter, 
and  other  impurities.    The  carefully-separated  heavy  liquid 
is  placed  to  evaporate  over  a  surface  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  the 
vacuum  of  the  air-pump.   Tannic  acid,  or  tannin,  thus  obtained, 
forms  a  slightly  yellowish,  friable,  porous  mass,  without  the 
slightest  tendency  to  crystallization.   It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
less  so  in  alcohol,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether.   It  reddens 
litmus,  and  possesses  a  pure  astringent  taste  without  bitterness. 
A  strong  solution  of  this  substance  mixed  with  mineral  acids 
gives  rise  to  precipitates,  which  consist  of  combinations  of  the 
tannic  acid  with  the  acids  in  question  ;  these  compounds  are 
freely  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  scarcely  so  in  acid  solutions. 
Tannic  acid  precipitates  albumen,  gelatine,  salts  of  the  vegeto- 
alkalis,  and   several  other   substances;  it  forms  soluble  com- 
pounds with  the  alkalis,  which,  if  excess  of  base  be  present, 
rapidly  attracts  oxygen,  and  become  brown  by  destruction  of 
the  acid  \  the  tannates  of  baryta,  sLrontia^  and  lime  are  sparingly  soluble,  and 
those  of  the  oxides  of  Uad  and  antimony  insoluble.     Proto-salt  of  iron  is  un- 
changed by  solution  of  tannic  acid  ;  per-salt,  on  the  contrary,  gives  with  it  a 
deep  bluish-black  precipitate,  which  is  the  basis  of  writing-ink ;  hence  the 
value  of  an  infusion  of  tincture  of  nut-galls  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  that 
metal. 

Tannic  acid,  carefully  dried,  contains  Cj^H-Og-l-SHO. 
Tannic  acid,  closely  resembling  that  obtained  from  galls,  may  be  extracted 
by  cold  water  from  catechu ;  hot  water  dissolves  out  a  substance  having  feeble 
acid  properties,  termed  catechin.    This  latter  compound,  when  pure,  crystal- 
lizes in  fine  colorless  needles,  which  melt  when  heated,  and  dissolve  very 
freely  in  boiling  water,  but  scarcely  at  all  in  the  cold.    Catechin  dissolves 
also  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether.     The  aqueous  solution  acquires  a  red  tint  by 
exposure  to  air,  and  precipitates  acetate  of  lead  and  corrosive  sublimate 
white,  reduces  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  but  fails  to  form 
insoluble  compounds  with  gelatine,  starch,  and  the  vegeto  alkalis.     It  strikes 
a  deep  green  color  with  peroxide  salt  of  iron.     This  body  is  said  to  be  con- 
VoVtible  by  heat  into  tannic  acid. 

The  formula  which  has  been  assigned  to  catechin  is  C,gHgOg. 
Japonic  and  nUtinic  acids  are  formed  by  the  action  of  alkali  in  excess  upon 
catechin ;  the  first  in  the  caustic  condition,  and  the  second  when  in  the  state 
of  carbonate.  Japonic  acid  is  a  black  and  nearly  insoluble  substance,  soluble 
in  alkalis  and  precipitated  by  acids  containing  C24HgOg-^ HO;  it  is  perhaps 
identical  with  a  black  substance  of  acid  properties,  formed  by  M.  P^ligot  by 
heating  grape-sugar  with  hydrate  of  baryta.     Rubinic  acid  has  been  but  little 
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studied;  it  is  said  to  form  red  insoluble  compounds  with  the  earths  and 
certain  oxides  of  the  metals. 

Gallic  Acid. — Gallic  acid  is  not  nearly  so  abundant  as  tannic  acid;  it 
seems  to  be  produced  by  an  alteration  of  the  latter.  A  solution  of  tannic 
acid  in  water  exposed  to  the  air,  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  and  deposits 
crystals  of  gallic  acid,  formed  by  the  destruction  of  the  tannic  acid.  The 
simplest  method  of  preparing  this  acid  in  quantity  is  to  take  powdered  nut- 
galls,  which,  when  fr'esh  and  of  good  quality,  contain  30  or  40  per  cent,  of 
tannic  acid,  with  scarcely  more  than  a  trace  of  gallic,  to  mix  this  powder 
with  water  to  thin  paste,  and  to  expose  the  mixture  to  the  air  in  a  warm 
situation  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  months,  adding  water  from  time  to 
time  to  replace  that  lost  by  drying  up.  The  mouldy,  dark-colored  mass  pro- 
duced may  then  be  strongly  pressed  in  a  cloth,  and  ^he  solid  portion  boiled 
in  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  The  filtered  solution  deposits  on  cooling 
abundance  of  gallio  acid,  which  maybe  drained  and  pressed,  and  finally  puri- 
fied by  re-crystallization.  It  forms  small,  feathery,  and  nearly  colorless  crystals, 
which  have  a  beautiful  silky  lustre;  it  requires  for  solution  100  parts  of  cold, 
and  only  three  parts  of  boiling  water ;  the  solution  has  an  acid  and  astringent 
taste,  and  is  gradually  decomposed  by  keeping.  Gallic  acid  does  not  precipi- 
tate gelatine ;  with  proto-salt  of  iron  no  change  is  produced,  but  with  per-salt 
a  deep  bluish-black  precipitate  falls,  which  disappears  when  the  liquid  is 
heated,  from  the  reduction  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  to  protoxide  at  the  expense 
of  the  gallic  acid. 

The  salts  of  gallic  acid  have  been  but  little  studied  ;  those  of  the  alkalis  are 
soluble,  and  readily  destroyed  by  oxidation  in  presence  of  excess  of  base,  the 
solution  acquiring  after  some  time  a  nearly  black  color ;  the  gallates  of  most 
of  the  other  metallic  oxides  are  insoluble. 

Gallic  acid,  dried  at  212°,  contains  G,H0g-|-2H0;  the  crystals  contain  an 
additional  equivalent  of  water. 

The  insoluble  residue  of  woody  fibre  and  other  matters  from  which  the 
gallic  acid  has  been  withdrawn  by  boiling  water,  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
another  acid  substance,  which  may  be  extracted  by  an  alkali,  and  afterwards 
precipitated  by  an  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as  a  grayish  insoluble  powder. 
It  contains  C^HjO^,  when  dried  at  248°,  or  gallic  acid  minus  1  eq.  of  water. 
The  term  ellagic  acid  is  given  to  this  substance.  M.  Pelouze  once  observed 
its  conversion  into  ordinary  gallic  acid. 

The  conversion  of  tannic  into  gallic  acid  by  oxidation  is  accompanied  by  a 
disengagement  of  carbonic  acid,  the  volume  of  which  equals  that  of  the  oxy- 
gen absorbed;  the  oxidizing  action  must  therefore  be  confined  to  the  carbon, 
and  may  perhaps  be  thus  represented  : — 

1  eq.  tannic  acid    CjgHgO,2  ")       C  2  eq.  gallic  acid       C|^HqHjq 

>  s=  ^  2  eq.  water         .  Hg^  2 

8  eq.  oxygen  .         ^  s)       (  ^  eq.  carbonic  acid  C  4     O  g 

^18^8^20  ^18^8^20 

Much  of  the  gallic  acid  is  subsequently  destroyed,  in  all  probability  only  a 
part  of  that  first  produced  escaping. 

The  changes  which  gallic  acid  suffers  when  exposed  to  heat  are  very  in* 
teresting.  -  Heated  in  a  retort  by  means  of  an  oil-bath,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  steadily  maintained  at  420°,  or  thereabouts,  it  is  resolved  into  car- 
bonic acid,  and  a  new  acid  which  sublimes  into  the  neck  of  the  retort  in  bril- 
liant, crystalline  plates,  of  the  most  perfect  whiteness;  an  insignificant  residue 
of  black  matter  remains  behind.  The  term  pyrogaUic  acid  is  given  to  the 
volatile  product.    It  dissolves  with  facility  in  water,  but  the  solution  cannot 
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be  evaporated  without  blackeniog  and  decomposition;  it  communicates  a 
blackisb-blue  color  to  salts  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  and  reduces  those  of  the 
peroxide  to  the  state  of  protoxide.  The  add  characters  of  this  substance  are 
very  indistinct     Pyrogallic  acid  contains  C^HgOg. 

When  dry  gallic  acid  is  suddenly  heated  to  480°,  or  above,  it  is  decomposed 
into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  a  second  new  acid,  the  metagaUiCi*  which  re- 
mains in  the  retort  as  a  black,  shining  mass,  resembling  charcoal ;  a  few 
crystals  of  pyrogallic  acid  are  formed  at  the  same  time.  Metagallic  acid  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alkalis,  and  is  again  precipitated  as  a 
black  powder  by  the  addition  of  an  acid.  It  combines  with  the  oxides  of 
lead  and  silver,  and  is  composed  of  CgH^O,.  Pyrogallic  acid,  also,  exposed  to 
the  requisite  temperature,  yields  metagallic  acid,  with  separation  of  water. 

Taxmic  acid,  under  similar  circumstances,  furnishes  the  same  products  as 
gallic  acid.  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  shown  that  pyrogallic  acid  may  be  procured 
in  considerable  quantity  by  carefully  beating  the  dried  aqu^us  extract  of  gall- 
nuts  in  Dr.  Mohr's  subliming  apparatus,  already  described.f  All  these 
changes  admit  of  simple  explanation. 


Dry  gallic  acid. 

C7H8O5 

pyrogallic  acid. 

C.H3O3 

Tannic  acid,  3eq. 

r— ^ — » 

^64^24^86 


PjTogalUc  acid. 

CjHgOa  and 

Metagallic  acid. 


Carbonic  acid. 
C0« 


CgHjOj  and 

6  eq.  gallic  acid. 
.   ^ ' ^ 

^42^18^30  ^"^ 


2  eq.  pyrogallic  acid. 
' ' \ 


These  phenomena  present  admirable  illustrations  of  the  production  of  py- 
rogen-acids  by  the  agency  of  heat. 

#  Pelonze.  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  liv.  337. 
t  Mem.  Chem.  Soc.  of  London,  i.  127. 
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SECTION  IV. 

AZOTIZED  ORGANIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  SIMPLE  CONSTITUTION. 


CTAVOGEir,  ITS  COMPOURDS  ITTD  DSBIYATiyES. 

Ctanooen*  forms  the  most  perfect  type  of  a  quasi-simple  salt  radical  that 
chemistry  presents,  as  kakodyle  does  of  the  basyle  class  ]  it  is  interesting 
also  from  being  the  first-discovered  body  of  the  kind. 

Cyanogen  may  be  prepared  with  the  utmost  ease  by  heating  in  a  small 
retort  of  hard  glass  the  salt  called  cyanide  of  mercury,  previously  reduced  to 
powder,  and  well  dried.  The  cyanide  undergoes  decomposition,  like  the 
oxide  under  similar  circumstances,  yielding  metallic  mercury,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  a  brown  substance  of  which  mention  will  again  be  made,  and  cyanogen 
itself,  a  colorless,  permanent  gas,  which  must  be  collected  over  mercury.  It 
has  a  pungent  and  very  peculiar  odor,  remotely  resembling  that  of  peach-ker- 
nels, or  hydrocyanic  acid;  exposed  while  at  the  temperature  of  45°  to  a  pres- 
sure of  3.6  atmospheres,  it  condenses  to  a  thin,  colorless,  transparent  liquid.f 
Water  dissolves  4  or  5  times  its  volume  of  this  gas,  and  alcohol  a  much 
larger  quantity;  tlie  solution  rapidly  decomposes,  yielding  ammonia,  brown 
insoluble  matter,  and  other  products.  Cyanogen  is  inflammable ;  it  burns  with 
a  beautiful  purple,  or  peacb>bIossom  colored  flame,  generating  carbonic  acid  and 
liberating  nitrogen.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  gas  is  1.806;  it  is  composed 
of  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  proportion  of  2  equivalents  of  the  former  to  1 
equivalent  of  the  latter,  orCjN ;  this  is  easily  proved  by  mixing  it  with  twice 
its  measure  of  pure  oxygen,  and  firing  the  mixture  in  the  eudiometer ;  car- 
bonic acid  is  formed  equal  in  volume  to  the  oxygen  employed,  and  a  volume 
of  nitrogen  equal  to  that  of  the  cyanogen  is  set  free.  Cyanogen,  in  its  capa- 
city of  quasi-element,  is  designated  by  the  symbol  Cy. 

Paractanogeit. — ^This  is  the  brown  or  blackish  substance  above  referred 
to,  which  is  always  formed  in  sn^ill  quantity  when  cyanogen  is  prepared  by 
heating  the  cyanide  of  mercury,  and  probably  also,  by  the  decomposition  of 
solutions  of  cyanogen  and  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  is  dissipated  by  a  very  high  temperature,  and  contains,  according  to 
Professor  Johnston,  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  cya- 
nogen. 

Ctanidb  of  HTDROGEif;  HTSRocTAiric  OR  Prussic  Acid,  HCy. — ^Tfais 
very  important  compound,  so  remarkable  for  its  poisonous  properties,  was 
discovered  as  early  as  1782,  by  Scheele.  It  may  be  prepared  in  a  state  of 
purity,  and  anhydrous,  by  the  following  process : — A  long  glass  tube,  filled 
with  dry  cyanide  of  mercury,  is  connected  by  one  extremity  with  an  arrange* 

*  So  called  from  ituavoc,  blue,  and  yiwaot^  I  generate. 

t  This  liquid  by  intense  cold  is  frozen  into  a  colorless,  transparent,  crystalline 
solid,  which  melts  at  30^.    (Faraday.) — R.  B. 
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ment  for  fomishing  dry  8Dlpharotted>hydrogen  gas,  while  a  narrow  tube  at- 
tached to  the  other  end  is  made  to  pass  into  a  narrow-qecked  phial  plunged 
into  a  freezing-mixture.  Gentle  heat  is  applied  to  the  tube,  the  contents  of 
which  suffer  decomposition  in  contact  with  the  gas,  sulphuret  of  mercury  and 
cyanide  of  hydrogen  being  produced ;  the  latter  is  condensed  in  the  receiver 
to  the  liquid  form.  A  little  of  the  cyanide  of  mercury  should  be  left  unde- 
oomposed,  to  avoid  contamination  of  the  product  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  pure  add  is  a  thin,  colorless,  and  exceedingly  volatile  liquid,  which  has 
a  density  of  .7058  at  45°,  boils  at  79®  F.,  and  solidifies  when  cooled  to  0** ; 
its  odor  is  very  powerful  and  most  chatacteristio,  much  resembling  that  of 
peach-blossoms  or  bitter  almond  oil ;  it  has  a  very  feeble  acid  reaction,  and 
mixes  with  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  In  the  anhydrous  state,  this 
substance  constitutes  one  of  the  most  formidable  poisons  known,  and  even  when 
largely  diluted  with  water  its  effects  upon  the  animal  system  are  exceedingly 
energetic ;  it  is  employed,  however,  in  medicine  in  very  small  doses.  The 
inhalation  of  the  vapor  should  be  carefully  avoided  in  all  experiments  in 
which  hydrocyanic  acid  is  concerned,  as  it  produces  headache,  giddiness,  and 
other  disagreeable  symptoms ;  ammonia  and  chlorine  are  the  best  antidotes.* 

The  acid  in  its  pure  form  can  seldom  be  preserved ;  even  when  enclosed 
in  a  carefully-stopped  bottle,  it  is  observed  after  a  very  short  time  to  darketi, 
and  eventually  to  deposit  a  black  substance  containing  carbon,  nitrogen,  and 
perhaps  hydrogen ;  ammonia  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  probably  other 
products.  Light  favors  this  decomposition.  Even  in  a  dilute  condition,  it  is 
apt  to  decompose,  becoming  brown  and  turbid,  but  not  always  with  the  same 
facility,  some  samples  resie^ing  change  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  then 
suddenly  solidifying  to  a  brown,  pasty  mass  in  a  few  weeks. 

When  hydrocyanic  acid  is  mixed  with  concentrated  mineral  acids,  the  hy- 
drpchloric  for  example,  the  whole  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  paste  of  sal-am- 
moniac and  hydrated  formic  acid ;  a  reaction  which  is  explained  in  a  very 
simple  manner,  1  eq.  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  3  eq.  water,  yielding  I  eq.  of 
ammonia  and  1  eq.  of  formic  acid. 

CjN.H  and  3HO=NH3  and  CgHOj. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  dry  formiate  of  ammonia  is  heated  to  392°,  it  is 
almost  entirely  converted  into  hydrated  hydrocyanic  acid.t 

NH4O ,  C2H0a=CaN,H  and  4H0. 

Aqueous  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  had  by  various  means. 
The  most  economical,  and  by  far  the  best  where  considerable  quantities 
are  wanted,  is  to  decompose  at  a  boiling  heat  the  yellow  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  For  example,  500  grains  of  the  pow- 
dered ferrocyanide  may  be  dissolved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  warm  water, 
and  introduced  into  a  capacious  flask  or  globe  capable  of  being  connected 
by  a  perforated  cork  and  wide  bent  tube  with  a  Liebig's  condenser  well 
supplied  with  cold  water ;  300  grains  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  diluted  with  three 
or  four  times  as  much  water  and  added  to  the  contents  of  the  flask ;  dis- 
tillation is  carried  on  until  about  one-half  of  the  liquid  has  distilled  over, 
aAer  which  the  process  may  be  interrupted.  The  theory  of  this  process  has 
been  carefully  studied  by  Mr.  Everitt;^  it  is  sufficiently  complicated. 

#  When  swallowed,  the  freshly  precipitated  black  oxide  of  iron  neutralizes  its  ac- 
tion by  forming  Prussian  blue,  which  is  inert.  A  solution  containin^c  ten  grains  of 
sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  and  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  de- 
composed by  a  solution  of  twenty  grains  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  would  be  adequate 
to  neutralize  about  two  grains  of  the  pure  acid.— -R.  B. 


t  Pelouze,  Ann.  Chim.  etPhys.  Ixviii.  396. 


Phil.  Magazine,  Feb.  1835.' 
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6  eq.  carbon  ^^^'  Insoluble  yellow  salt. 

6  eq.  carbon 
3  eq.  nitrc^en 
3  eq.  nitrogen 

1  eq.  potassium 
3  eq.  potassium 

2  eq.  iron    ^.y 

q  #»n  watPr      )  ^  ^^'  hydrogen    • ^' V^^     ^3  eq.      hydrocyanic 

deq.  water      J  3  eq.  oxygen  ^^        acid. 

6  eq.  sulphuric  acid       — — — ^— — — ^^^^^^^  3  eq.  bisulphate  of 

potash. 

The  substance  described  in  the  above  diagram  as  insoluble  yellow  »aU  re- 
mains in  the  flask  aAer  the  reaction,  together  with  the  bisulphate  of  potash ; 
it  contains  the  elements  of  2  eq.  cyanide  of  iron,  and  1  eq.  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, but  its  constitution  is  unknown.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  rapidly  be- 
comes  blue. 

When  hydrocyanic  acid  is  wanted  for  purposes  of  pharmacy,  it  is  best  to 
prepare  a  strong  solution  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  then,  having 
ascertained  its  exact  strength,  to  dilute  it  with  pure  water  to  the  standard  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  viz.,  2  per  cent,  of  real  acid.'  This  examination  is  best 
made  by  precipitating  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  a  known  weight  of  the 
acid  to  be  tried,  collecting  the  insoluble  cyanide  of  silver  upon  a  small  filter 
previously  weighed,  washing,  drying,  and  lastly  re-weighing  the  whole. 
From  the  weight  of  the  cyanide  that  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  can  be  easily 
calculated,  an  equivalent  of  the  one  corresponding  to  an  equivalent  of  the 
other ;  or  the  weight  of  the  cyanide  of  silver  may  be  divided  by  5,  which 
will  give  a  cl6se  approximation  to  the  truth. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  the  hydrocyanic  acid  made  from  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  keeps  better  than  that  made  by  other  means.  The  cause 
of  this  is  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  mineral  acid.  Mr.  Everitt 
actually  found  that  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  added  to  a  large  bulk  of 
the  pure  dilute  acid,  preserved  it  from  decomposition,  while  another  portion, 
not  so  treated,  became  completely  spoiled. 

A  very  elegant  and  convenient  process  for  the  extemporaneous  preparation 
of  an  acid  of  definite  strength,  is  to  decompose  a  known  quantity  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  by  solution  of  tartaric  acid :  100  grains  of  crystallized  tartaric 
acid  in  powder,  44  grains  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  2  measured  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  shaken  up  in  a.  phial  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  left  at 
rest,  in  order  that  the  precipitate  may  subside,  will  yield  an  acid  of  very  nearly 
the  required  strength.  A  little  alcohol  may  be  added  to  complete  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  cream  of  tartar ;  no  filtration  or  other  treatment  need  be  em* 
ployed. 

The  production  of  hydrocyanic  acid  from  bitter-almonds  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  volatile  oil.  Bitter-almonds, 
the  kernels  of  plums  and  peaches,  the  seeds  of  the  apple,  the  leaves  of  the 
cherry-laurel,  and  various  other  parts  of  plants  belonging  to  the  great  natural 
order  rosacea^  yield  on  distillation  with  water  a  sweet  smelling  liquid,  containing 
hydrocyanic  acid.  This  is  probably  due  in  all  cases  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  amygdaline,  preexistent  in  the  organic  structure.  The  change  in  question 
is  brought  about,  in  a  very  singular  manner,  by  the  presence  of  a  soluble  azo- 
tized  substance,  called  emvdsine  or  synaptase^  which  forms  a  large  proportion 
of  the  white  pulp  of  both  bitter  and  sweet  almonds.  This  substance  bears 
a  somewhat  similar  relation  to  amygdaline  that  diastase,  which  it  closely  re- 
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tembiM  in  many  partieiriftrs,  does  to  staich.  Hydrocyanic  acid  exists  ready- 
formed  to  a  considerable  extent  ia  the  juice  of  the  bitter  cassava. 

Amtodauitx  is  prepared  with  facility  by  the  following  process:— The 
paste  of  bitter  almonds,  from  which  the  fixed  oil  has  been  expressed,  is  ex- 
hausted with  boiling  alcohol :  this  coagulates  and  renders  inactive  the  synap- 
tase,  while  at  the  same  time  it  dissolves  out  the  amygdaline.  The  alcoholic 
liquid  is  distilled  in  a  water-bath,  by  which  much  of  the  spirit  is  recovered, 
and  the  sjrrupy  residue  diluted  with  water,  mixed  with  a  little  yeast,  and  set 
in  a  warm  place  to  ferment ;  a  porticm  of  sugar,  present  in  the  almonds,  is 
thus  destroyed.  The  filtered  liquid  is  then  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  state  in  a 
water-bath,  and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  alcohol,  which  throws  down  the 
amygdaline  as  a  white  crystalline  powder;  the  latter  is  collected  on  a  cloth 
filter,  pressed,  redissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  left  to  cool.  It  separates  in 
small  crystalline  plates,  of  pearly  whiteness,  which  are  inodorous  and  nearly 
tasteless ;  it  is  decomposed  by  heat,  leaving  a  bulky  coal,  and  difiusing  the 
odor  of  the  hawthorn.  In  water,  both  hot  and  cold,  amygdaline  is  very  in- 
soluble :  a  hot  saturated  solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  brilliant  prismatic  crys- 
tals, which  contain  water.*  In  cold  alcohol  it  dissolves  with  great  difficulty. 
Heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  per- 
oxide of  manganese,  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia,  bitter-almond  oil,  benzoic 
acid,  formic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid;  with  hypermanganate  of  potash,  it  yields 
a  mixture  of  cyanate  and  benzoate  of  that  base. 

Amygdaline  is  composed  of  C4qH27N022* 

Synaptase  itself  has  never  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  or  fit  for 
analysis;  it  is  described  as  a  yellowish-white,  opaque,  brittle  mass,  very  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  coagulable,  like  albumen,  by  heat,  in  which  case  it  loses  its 
specific  property.  In  solution  it  very  soon  becomes  turbid,  and  putrefies.  The 
decomposition  of  amygdaline  under  ihe  influence  of  this  body  may  be  elegantly 
studied  by  dissolving  a  portion  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  adding  a 
little  emulsion  of  sweet-almond;  the  odor  of  the  volatile  oil  immediately 
becomes  apparent,  and  the  liquor  yields,  on  distillation,  hydrocyanic  acid.  The 
nature  of  the  decomposition  may  be  thus  approximatvpebf  represented  '.'- 


1  eq.  amygdaline, 
C^H„NOjj 


1  eq.  hydrocyanic  acid  C  jH  N 

2  eq.  bitter-almond  oil  C^gHj^    O^ 
sugar         .        .  C  jH  5    O5 

2  eq.  formic  acid        .  C  ^H  ,    O^ 
[^  7  eq.  water        .  H  ^    O^ 


C40H27NO29. 


It  may  be  observed,  that  in  preparing  bitter-almond  oil  the  paste  should  be 
well  mixed  with  about  20  parts  of  warm  water,  and  the  whole  leA  to  stand 
some  hours  before  distillation ;  the  heat  must  be' gently  raised,  to  avoid  coagu- 
lating the  synaptase  before  it  has  had  time  to  act  upon  the  amygdaline.  Al- 
mond-paste, thrown  into  boiling  water,  yields  little  or  no  bitterairaond  oil-t' 

Amtodaliitic  Acid. — When  amygdaline  is  boiled  with  an  alkali  or  an 
alkaline  earth,  it  is  decomposed  into  ammonia,  and  a  new  acid  called  the 
amygdaHniCy  which  remains  in  union  with  the  base.  This  is  best  prepared 
by  means  of  baryta-water,  the  ebullition  being  continued  as  long  as  ammonia 
continues  to  be  evolved.  From  the  solution  thus  obtained,  the  baryta  may  be 
precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated  in  a 
water-bath.     Amygdalinic  acid   forms   a  colorless,  transparent,  amorphous 

*  Liebig  in  Geiger's  Pharmacie,  ii.  681. 

t  The  action  ofsynaptase  is  also  prevented  by  alcohol  and  the  gastric  juice  .^R.  B. 
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mass,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  deliquescent  in  moist  air ;  the  solution  has 
an  acid  taste  and  reaction.  It  is  converted  by  oxidizing  agents  into  bitter- 
almond-oil,  formic,  and  benzoic  acids.  The  amygdalates  are  mostly  soluble, 
but  have  been  but  little  studied  ;  the  acid  contains  C4oH2g024+HO. 

The  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  detected  with  the  utmost  ease ;  its 
remarkable  odor  and  high  degree  of  volatility  almost  sufficiently  characterize 
it.  With  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  it  gives  a  dense  curdy  white  precipitate, 
much  resembling  the  chloride,  but  differing  from  that  substance  in  not  black- 
ening so  readily  by  light,  in  being  soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  in  suffer- 
ing complete  decomposition  when  heated  in  a  dry  state,  metallic  silver  being 
left;  the  chloride,  under  the  same  circumstances,  merely  fuses,  but  undergoes 
no  chemical  change.  The  production  of  Prussian  blue  by  "  Scheele's  test"  is 
an  excellent  and  most  decisive  experiment,  which  may  be  made  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  acid.  The  liquid  to  be  examined  is  mixed  with  a  few 
drops  of  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  and  an  excess  of  caustic  potash,  and 
the  whole  exposed  to  the  air  for  10  or  15  minutes,  with  agitation;  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  then  added  in  excess,  which  dissolves  the  oxide  of  iron,  and, 
bad  hydrocjranic  acid  been  present,  leaves  Prussian  blue  as  an  insoluble  pow- 
der. The  reaction  becomes  quite  intelligible  when  the  production  of  a  ferro- 
cyanide,  described  a  few  pages  hence,  is  understood. 

The  most  important  of  the  metallic  cyanides  are  the  following;  they  bear 
the  most  perfect  analogy  to  the  haloid-salts. 

Ctanidb  of  Potassium,  KCy. — When  potassium  is  heated  in  cyanogen  gas, 
it  takes  fire  and  burns  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  yielding  cyanide  of  the 
metal;  the  same  substance  is  produced  when  potassium  is  heated  in  the 
vapor  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydrogen  being  liberated.  If  pure  nitrogen  gas  be 
transmitted  through  a  white-hot  tube,  containing  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
potash  and  charcoal,  a  considerable  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed, 
which  settles  in  the  cooler  portions  of  the  tube  as  a  white  amorphous  powder ; 
carbonic  oxide  is  at  the  same  time  extricated.  If  azotized  organic  matter  of 
any  kind,  capable  of  furnishing  ammonia  by  destructive  distillation,  as  horn- 
shavings,  parings  of  hides,  &c.,  be  heated  to  redness  with  carbonate  of  potash 
in  a  close  vessel,  a  very  abundant  production  of  cyanide  of  potassium  results, 
which  cannot  however  be  advantageously  extracted  by  direct  means,  but  in 
practice  is  always  converted  into  ferrocyanide,  which  is  a  much  more  stable 
substance,  and  crystallizes  better. 

There  are  several  methods  by  which  cyanide  of  potassium  maybe  prepared 
for  use.  It  may  be  made  by  passing  the  vapor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  into  a 
cold  alcoholic  solution  of  potash ;  the  salt  is  deposited  in  a  crystalline  form, 
and  may  be  separated  from  the  liquid,  pressed  and  dried.  Ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  nearly  close  vessel,  evolves  nitrogen  and 
other  gases,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  charcoal,  carburet  of  iron,  and  cyanide 
of  potassium,  which  latter  salt  is  not  decomposed  unless  the  temperature  be 
excessively  high.  Mr.  Donovan  recommends  the  use  in  this  process  of  a 
wrought-iron  mercury-bottle,  which  is  to  be  half  filled  with  the  ferrocyBnide, 
and  arranged  in  a  good  air<furnace,  capable  of  giving  the  requisite  degree  of 
heat ;  a  bent  iron  tube  is  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  and  made  to  dip 
half  an  inch  into  a  vessel  of  water ;  this  serves  to  give  exit  to  the  gas.  The 
bottle  is  gently  heated  at  first,  but  the  temperature  ultimately  raised  to  white* 
ness ;  when  no  more  gas  issues,  the  tube  is  stopped  with  a  cork,  and,  when 
the  whole  is  completely  cold,  the  bottle  is  cut  asunder  in  the  middle  by  means 
of  a  chisel  and  sledge-hammer,  and  the  pure  white  fused  salt  carefully  sepa- 
rated from  the  black  spongy  mass  below,  and  preserved  in  a  well-stopped 
bottle ;  the  black  substance  contains  much  cyanide,  which  may  be  extracted 
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by  a  little  oold  water  *  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  in  the  foregoing  process, 
to  deprive  the  ferrocyanid»of  potassiam  of  its  water  of  crystallization  before 
introducing  it  into  the  iron  vessel. 

Professor  Liebig  has  lately  publishedf  a  very  easy  and  excellent  process 
for  making  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  does  not,  however,  yield  it  pure,  but 
mixed  with  cyanate  of  potash.  For  many  of  the  applications  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  as,  for  example,  electro-plating  and  gilding,  for  which  a  consider- 
able quantity  is  now  required,  this  impurity  wiil  be  of  no  consequence. 
Eight  parts  of  ferrocyanideof  potassium  are  rendered  anhydrous  by  gentle  heat, 
and  intimately  mixed  with  3  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  potash  ;  this  mixture 
is  thrown  into  a  red-hot  earthen  crucible,  and  kept  in  fusion,  with  occasional 
stirring,  until  gas  ceases  to  be  evolved,  and  the  fluid  portion  of  the  mass  be- 
comes colorless.  The  crucible  is  left  at  rest  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  clear 
salt  decanted  from  the  heavy  black  sediment  at  the  bottom,  which  is  princi- 
pally metallic  iron  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  In  this  experiment, -2  eq. 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  2  eq.  carbonate  of  potash  yield  5  eq. 
cyanide  of  potassium,  1  eq.  cyanate  of  potash,  2  eq.  iron,  and  2  eq.  carbonic 
acid.  The  product  may  be  ad  vantageously  used,  instead  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  in  the  preparation  of  hydrated  hydrocyanic  acid,  by  distillation 
with  diluted  oil  of  vitriol. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  forms  colorless,  cubic  or  octahedral  crystals,  deli- 
quescent in  the  air,  and  exceedingly  soluble  in  water;  it  dissolves  in  boiling 
alcohol,  but  separates  in  great  measure  on  cooling.  It  is  readily  fusible,  and 
undergoes  no  change  at  a  moderate  red,  or  even  white  beat,  when  excluded 
from  air;  otherwise,  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  the  cyanide  of  potassium  be- 
comes cyanate  of  potash.  Its  solution  always  presents  an  alkaline  reaction, 
and  exhales  when  exposed  to  the  air  the  smell  of  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  it  is  de- 
composed by  the  feeblest  acids,  even  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  when  boiled  in  a  retort  is  slowly  converted  into  formiate  of  potash  with 
separation  of  ammonia.  This  salt  is  anhydrous ;  it  is  said  to  be  as  poisonous 
as  hydrocyanic  acid  itself 

Cyanide  of  potassium  has  been  derived  from  a  curious  and  unexpected 
source.  In  some  of  the  iron-furnaces  in  Scotland  where  raw  coal  is  used  for 
fuel  with  the  hot  blast,  a  saline-looking  substance  is  occasionally  observed  to 
issue  in  a  fused  state  from  the  tuyere-holes  of  the  furnace,  and  concrete  on 
the  outside.  This  proved,  on  examination  by  Dr.  Clark,  to  be  principally 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

Ctanide  of  Sodium,  NaCy,  is  a  very  soluble  salt,  corresponding  closely 
with  the  foregoing,  and  obtained  by  similar  means. 

Ctaviob  of  AMM0irii7M,  NH^Cy. — This  is  a  colorless,  crystallizable,  and 
very  volatile  substance,  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium and  sal-ammoniac,  or  by  mingling  the  vapor  of  anhydrous  hydrocyanic 
acid  with  ammoniacal  gas,  or,  lastly,  according  to  the  observation  of  M. 
Langloisj  by  passing  ammonia  over  red-hot  charcoal.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  subject  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  is  highly  poisonous. 

Ctan IDS  OF  MsRCURT,  HgCy. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
the  history  of  cyanogen  is  its  powerful  attraction  for  certain  of  the  less  ox- 
idable  metals,  as  silver,  and  more  particularly  mercury  and  palladium.  Dilute 
hydrocyanic  acid  dissolves  flnely-powdered  red  oxide  of  mercury  with  the 
utmost  ease  ;  the  liquid  loses  all  odor,  and  yields  on  evaporation  crystals  of 
cyanide  of  mercury.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  in  like  manner  decomposed 
by  red  oxide  of  mercury,  hydrate  of  potash  being  produced.  Cyanide  of 
mercury  is  generally  prepared  from  common  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  2 

*  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  ii.  673.  f  Mem.  Chem.  Soc.  of  London,  i.  94. 

t  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phya.  3d  aeriesj  i.  111. 
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parts  of  the  salt  are  dissolved  in  15  parts  of  hot  water,  and  3  parts  of  dry 
sulphate  of  mercury  added ;  the  whole  is  boiled  ^or  15  minutes,  and  filtered 
hot  from  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  separates.  The  solution,  on  cooling,  de- 
posits the  new  salt  in  crystals.  Cyanide  of  mercury  forms  white,  translu- 
cent prisms,  much  resembling  those  of  corrosive  sublimate ;  it  is  soluble  in  8 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  also  in  alcohol.  The  solution  has  a  disagreeable  metallic  taste,  is  very 
poisonous,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  alkalis.  Cyanide  of  mercury  is  useful 
in  the  laboratory  as  a  source  of  cyanogen. 

Ctanidb  of  Silvsr,  AgCy,  has  been  already  described.  Cyanide  of  zincy 
ZnCy,  is  a  white  insoluble  powder,  prepared  by  mixing  acetate  of  zinc  with 
hydrocyanic  acid.  Cyanide  of  cobcdtj  CoCy,  is  obtained  by  similar  means;  it 
is  dirty  white,  and  insoluble.  Cyanide  of  paUadium  forms  a  pale,  whitish 
precipitate  when  the  chloride  of  that  metal  is  mixed  with  a  soluble  cyanide, 
including  that  of  mercury.  Cyanide  of  gold^  kxijuy^^  is  yellowish-white  and 
insoluble,  but  freely  dissolved  by  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  ProUh 
cyanide  of  iron  has  not  been  obtained,  from  the  tendency  of  the  metal  to  pass 
into  the  radical,  and  generate  a  ferrocyanide. .  An  insoluble  green  compound 
containing  FeCy,Fe2Cy3  was  formed  by  M.  Pelouze  by  passing  chlorine  gas  into 
a  boiling  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

Ctanic  awd  Ctanubic  Acids. — ^These  are  two  remarkable  isomeric  bodies, 
related  in  a  very  close  and  intimate  manner,  and  presenting  phenomena  of 
great  interest.  Cyanic  acid  is  the  true  oxide  of  cyanogen;  it  is  formed  in 
conjunction  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  when  cyanogen  gas  is  transmitted 
over  heated  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  potash,  or  passed  into  a  solution  of  the 
alkaline  base,  the  reaction  resembling  that  by  which  chlorate  of  potash  and 
chloride  of  potassium  are  generated  when  the  oxide  and  the  salt-radical  are 
presented  to  each  Qther.  Cyanate  of  potash  is,  moreover,  formed  when  the 
cyanide  is  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  with  access  of  air;  unlike  the 
chlorate,  it  bears  a  full  red-heat  without  decomposition. 

Hydrated  Cyanic  Jtcid^  CyO,HO,  is  procured  by  heating  to  dull  redness  in 
a  hard  glass  retort  connected  with  a  receiver  cooled  by  ice,  cyanuric  acid, 
deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization.  The  cyanuric  acid  is  resolved,  with- 
out any  other  product,  into  hydrated  C3ranic  acid,  which  condenses  in  the  re- 
ceiver to  a  limpid,  colorless  liquid,  of  exceedingly  pungent  and  penetrating 
odor,  like  that  of  the  strongest  acetic  acid  ;  it  even  blisters  tlie  skin.  When 
mixed  w^ith  water,  it  decomposes  almost  immediately,  giving  rise  to  bicarbo- 
nate of  ammonia. 

C2NO  ,  HO  and  2H0  =  Cfi^  and  NH,. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  hydrated  acid  cannot  be  separated  from  a 
cyanate  by  a  stronger  acid.  A  trace  of  cyanic  acid,  however,  always  escapes 
decomposition,  and  communicates  a  pungent  smell  to  the  carbonic  acid 
evolved.     The  cyanates  may  thus  be  easily  distinguished. 

The  pure  hydrated  cyanic  acid  cannot  be  preserved ;  shortly  after  its  pre- 
paration it  changes  spontaneously,  with  sudden  elevation  of  temperature  into 
a  solid,  white,  opaque,  amorphous  substance,  called  cyamelide.  This  curious 
body  has  the  same  composition  as  hydrated  cyanic  acid ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
.  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  acids ;  it  dissolves  in  strong  oil  of  vitriol  by 
the  aid  of  heat,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  production  of  ammonia ; 
boiled  with  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  it  dissolves,  ammonia  is  disengaged,  and 
a  mixture  of  cyanate  and  cyanurate  of  the  base  generated.  By  dry  distilla- 
tion it  is  again  converted  into  the  hydrate  of  cyanic  acid. 

Ctawate  of  Potash,  KO,CyO. — The  best  method  of  preparing  this  salt 
is,  according  to  Liebig,  to  oxidize  cyanide  of  potassium  by  means  of  litharge. 
35 
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The  ojrankle,  already  oontainiiig  a  portion  of  cyanate,  described  p.  4,08  is  re- 
melted  in  an  earthen  crucible,  and  finely  powdered  protoxide  of  lead  added 
by  small  portions ;  the  oxide  is  instantaneously  reduced,  and  the  metal,  at 
first  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  ultimately  collects  to  a  fused  globule  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible.  The  salt  is  poured'  out,  and,  when  eold,  powdered 
and  boiled  with  alcohol ;  the  hot  filtered  solution  deposits  crystals  of  cyanate 
of  potash  on  cooling.  The  great  deoxidizing  power  exerted  by  cyanide  of 
potassium  at  a  high  temperature  promises  to  render  it  a  valuable  agent  in 
many  of  the  finer  metallurgic  operations. 

Another  me^od  of  preparing  the  cyanate  is  to  mix  dried  and  finely- 
powdered  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  half  its  weight  of  equally  dry 
peroxide  of  manganese ;  to  heat  this  mixture  in  a  shallow  iron  ladle  with  free 
exposure  to  air  and  frequent  stirring  until  the  tinder-Uke  combustion  is  at  an 
end,  and  to  boil  the  residue  in  alcohol,  which  extracu  the  cyanate  of  potash. 

This  salt  crystallizes  from  alcohol,  in  thin,  colorless,  transparent  plates, 
which  sufier  no  change  in  dry  air,  but  on  exposure  to  moisture  become 
gradually  converted,  without  much  alteration  of  appearance,  into  bicarbonate 
of  potash,  ammonia  being  at  the  same  time  disengaged.  Water  dissolves  the 
cyanate  of  potash  in  large  quantity :  the  solution  is  slowly  decomposed  in  the 
cold,  and  rapidly  at  a  boiling  heat,  into  bicarbonate  of  potash  and  ammonia* 
When  a  concentrated  solution  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  mineral 
acid,  a  precipitate  falls,  which  consists  of  acid  cyanurate  of  potash.  Cyanate 
of  potash  is  reduced  to  cyanide  of  potassium  by  ignition  with  charcoal  in  a 
covered  crucible. 

Cyanate  of  potash,  mixed  with  solutions  of  lead  and  silver,  gives  rise  to 
insoluble  cyanates  of  the  oxides  of  those  metals,  which  are  white. 

Ctavats  of  Ammokia  ;  Ubxa. — When  the  vapor  of  hydrated  cyanic  acid 
is  mixed  with  excess  of  ammoniacal  gas,  a  white,  crystalline,  solid  substance 
is  produced,  whic^  has  all  the  characters  of  a  true,  although  not  neutral, 
cyanate  of  ammonicL  It  dissolves  in  water,  and,  if  m^d  with  an  acid, 
evolves  carbonic  acid  gas ;  with  an  alkali,  it  yields  ammonia.  If  the  solution 
be  heated,  or  if  the  crystals  be  merely  exposed  a  certain  time  to  the  air,  a 
portion  of  ammonia  is  dissipated,  and  the  properties  of  the  compound  cooh- 
pletely  changed.  It  may  now  be  mixed  with  acids  without  the  least  symptom 
of  decomposition,  while  cold  caustic  alkali,  on  the  other  hand,  fails  to  disen- 
gage &e  smallest  trace  of  ammonia.  The  result  of  this  curious  metamor- 
phosis of  the  cyanate  is  a  substance  called  urea^  a  product  of  the  animal  body, 
the  chief  and  characteristic  constituent  of  urine.  This  artificial  formation  of 
one  of  the  products  of  organic  life  cannot  fail  to  possess  great  interest  The 
properties  of  urea,  and  the  most  advantageous  method  of  preparing  it,  will  be 
found  described  a  few  pages  hence. 

Ctakubiq  Acid. — ^The  substance  called  melam,  of  which  further  mention 
will  be  made,  is  dissolved  by  gentle  heat  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the 
solution  mixed  with  20  or  30  parts  of  water,  and  the  whole  maintained  at  a 
temperature  approaching  the  boiling-point,  until  a  specimen  of  the  liquid,  on 
being  tried  by  ammonia,  no  longer  gives  a  white  precipitate :  several  daya 
.are  required.  The  liquid,  concentrated  by  evaporation,  deposits  on  cooling 
ojfanuric  acid,  which  is  purified  by  re-crystallization.  Another,  and  perhaps 
simpler  method,  is  to  heat  dry  and  pure  urea  in  a  flask  or  retort:  the  substance 
melts,  boils,  disengages  ammonia  in  large  quantity,  and  at  length  becomes 
converted  into  a  dirty  while,  solid,  amorphous  mass,  which  is  impure  cyanuric 
acid.  This  is  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  and  nitric 
acid  added  by  little  and  little  until  the  liquid  becomes  nearly  colorless ;  it  is 
then  mixed  with  water,  and  sufiered  to  cool,  whereuiK)n  the  cyanuric  acid 
separates. 
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Gyaiinrio  aoid  in  a  pure  state  forms  colorless  crystals,  seldom  of  large  size, 
derived  from  an  obliqne  rhomhio  prism,  which  effloresce  in  a  dry  atmosphere 
from  loss  of  water.  It  is  very  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  requires  24 
parts  for  solution  at  a  boiling  heat;  it  reddens  litmus  feebly,  has  no  odor,  and 
bnt  little  taste.  This  acid  is  tribasic;  the  crjrstals  contain  CgN^OgtSHCX^- 
4H0,  and  are  easily  deprived  of  the  4  eq.  of  water  of  crystallization.  In 
point  of  stability,  it  offers  a  most  remarkable  contrast  to  its  isomer,  cyanic 
acid ;  it  dissolves,  a»  above  indicated,  in  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  and  even  in  strong 
nitric  acid,  without  decomposition,  and  in  fact  crystallizes  from  the  latter  in  an 
anhydrous  state,  containing  CgNgC^,3H0.  Long^continued  boiling  with  these 
powerful  agents  resolves  it  into  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid. 

The  connection  between  cyanic  acid,  urea,  and  cyanuric  acid  may  be  thus 
recapitulated  :«- 

Cyanate  of  ammonia  is  converted  by  heat  into  urea. 
Urea  is  decomposed  by  the  same  means  into  cyanuric  acid  and  ammonia. 
Cyanuric  acid  is  changed  by  a  very  high  temperature  into  hydrated  cyanic 
acid. 

In  the  latter  reaction,  1  eq.  of  hydrated  cyanuric  acid  splits  into  3  eq.  hy- 
drated cyanic  acid. 

C6Nj,03,3HO  =  3(Cj,N0,H0). 

FuLMivic  Acid. — This  remarkable  compound,  which  is  isomeric  both  with 
cyanic  and  cyanuric  acids,  originates  in  the  peculiar  action  exercised  by 
hyponitrous  acid  upon  alcohol  in  presence  of  a  salt  of  silver  or  mercury. 
Neither  absolute  fulminic  acid  nor  its  hydrate  has  ever  been  obtained. 

Fulminate  of  silver  is  prepared  by  dissolving  40  or  50  grains  of  silver, 
which  need  not  be  pure,  in  }  oz.  by  mecuure  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.37  or 
thereabouts,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  heat ;  a  sixpence  answers  the  purpose  very 
well.  To  the  highly  acid  solution,  while  still  hot,  2  measured  ounces  of 
alcohol  are  added,  and  heat  applied  until  reaction  commences.  The  nitric 
acid  oxidizes  part  of  the  alcohol  to  aldehyde  and  oxalic  acid,  becoming  itself 
reduced  to  hyponitrous  acid,  which  in  turn  acts  upon  the  alcohol  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  Ibrm  hyponitrous  ether,  fulminic  aoid,  and  water.  1  eq.  hy- 
ponitrous ether  and  1  eq.  of  hyponitrous  acid  containing  the  elements  of  1  eq. 
fulminic  aoid  and  5  eq.  water. 

C^HgOjNO,  and  NO3  =  CJfffi^  and  5H0. 

The  fulminate  of  silver  slowly  separates  from  the  hot  liquid  in  the  form  of 
small,  brilliant,  white,  crystalline  plates,  which  may  be  washed  with  a  litde 
cold  water,  distributed  upon  separate  pieces  of  filter-paper  ii^  portions  not  ex- 
ceeding a  grain  or  two  each,  and  left  to  dry  in  a  warm  place.  When  dry, 
the  papers  are  folded  up  and  preserved  in  a  box  or  bottle..  This  is  the  only 
safe  method  of  keeping  the  salt  Fulminate  of  silver  is  soluble  in  36  parts 
of  boiling  water,  but  the  greater  part  crystallizes  out  on  cooling ;  it  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  substances  to  handle  that  chemistry  presents ;  it  explodes 
when  strongly  heated,  or  when  rubbed  or  struck  with  a  hard  body,  or  when 
touched  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  degree  of  violence  almost 
indescribable ;  the  metal  is  reduced,  and  a  large  volume  of  gaseous  matter 
suddenly  liberated.  Strange  to  say,  it  may,  when  very  eautiously  mixed 
with  oxide  of  copper,  be  burned  in  a  tube  with  as  much  facility  as  any  otiier 
'organic  substance.  Its  composition  thus  determined  is  expressed  in  the  for- 
mula 2HgO ,  C^NjOg. 

The  acid  is  evidently  bibasic;  when  fulminate  of  silver  is  digested  with 
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caustic  potafib,  one-half  of  the  oxide  is  precipitated,  and  a  compound  pro- 
duced containing  AgO ,  KO ,  C^NgO,,  which  resembles  the  neutral  silver-salt, 
and  detonates  by  a  blow.  Corresponding  compounds  containing  soda  and 
oxide  of  ammonium  exist ;  but  a.  pure  fulminate  of  an  alkaline  metal  has 
never  been  formed.  If  fulminate  of  silver  be  digested  with  water  and  cop- 
per, or  zinc,  the  silver  is  entirely  displaced,  and  a  fulminate  of  the  new- 
metal  produced.  The  zinc-salt  mixed  with  baryta-water  gives  rise  to  a  pre* 
cipitate  of  oxide  of  zinc,  while  Juhmnait  of  zinc  and  baryta,  ZnO  ,  BaO  ,  C^ 
NgO,,  remains  in  solution.  FuIminaU  of  mercury  is  prepared  by  a  process 
very  similar  to  that  by  which  the  silver-salt  is  obtained ;  one  part  of  mercury 
is  dissolved  in  12  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  alcohol ;  gentle  heat  is  applied,  and  if  the  reaction  becomes  too 
violent,  it  may  be  moderated  by  the  addition  from  time  to  time  of  more  spirit. 
Much  carbonic  acid,  nitrc^en,  and  red  vapor  are  disengaged,  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  nitrons  ether  and  aldehyde ;  these  are  sometimes  condensed 
and  collected  for  sale,  but  are  said  to  contain  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  fulmi- 
nate of  mercury  separates  from  the  hot  liquid,  and  after  cooling  may  be  puri- 
fied from  an  admixture  of  reduced  metal  by  solation  in  boiling  water  and 
recrystallization.  It  much  resembles  the  silver-salt  in  appearance,  proper- 
ties, and  degree  of  solubility,  and  contains  2Hg20  ,  C^NgO,.  It  explodes 
violently  by  friction  or  percussion,  but,  unlike  the  silver-compound,  merely 
burns  with  a  sudden  and  almost  noiseless  flash  when  kindled  in  the  open 
air.  It  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  for  the  purpose  of  charging  percMnion^ 
capt ;  sulphur  and  chlorate  of  potash  are  added,  and  the  powder,  pressed  into 
the  cap,  is  secured'by  a  drop  of  varnish. 

The  relations  of  composition  between  the  three  isomeric  acids  are  beauti- 
fully seen  by  comparing  their  silver-salts ;  the  first  acid  is  monobasic,  the 
second  bibasic,  and  the  third  tribasic 

Cyanate  of  silver AgO  ,  CgNO. 

Fulminate  of  silver         ....        2AgO  ,  C^NjOj. 
Cyanurate  of  silver 3AgO  ,  CgNjOj. 

Until  quite  recently,  beyond  the  accidental  one  of  identity  of  composition, 
no  relation  existed  between  fulminic  acid  and  its  isomers.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has,  however,  shown  that,  when  a  solution  of  fulminate  of  copper  is  mixed 
with  excess  of  ammonia,  filtered,  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
excess,  and  again  filtered  from  the  insoluble  sulphuret  of  copper,  the  liquid 
obtained  is  a  mixed  solution  of  urea  and  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.* 

Ghlokibxs  of  CxAiroeBir. — Chlorine  forms  two  compounds  with  cyanogen, 
or  its  elements,  which  are  isomeric,  and  correspond  to  cyanic  and  c)ranuric 
acids.  Gateoui  chloride  of  cyanogen,  CyCl,  is  formed  by  conducting  dilorine 
gas  into  strong  hydroc]ranic  acid,  or  by  passing  chlorine  over  moist  cyanide  of 
mercury  contained  in  a  tube  sheltered  from  the  light.  It  is  a  permanent  and 
colorless  gas  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  of  insupportable  pungency,  and 
soluble  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  At  0°  F. 
it  congeals  to  a  mass  of  colorless  crystals,  which  at  5^  melt  to  a  liquid  whose 
boiling-point  is  11°  F.  At  the  temperature  of  the  air  it  is  condensed  to  the 
liquid  form  under  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres,  and  when  long  preserved 
in  this  condition  in  hermetically-sealed  tubes  it  gradually  passes  into  the  solid 
modification.  SoUd  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  generated  when  anhydrous  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  put  into  a  vessel  of  chlorine  gas,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  the 
sun ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  It  forms  long  colorless 
needles,  which  exhale  a  powerful  and  offensive  odor,  compared  by  some  to 

*  Annalen  der  Pharm.  Ixvi.  1. 
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that  of  the  exorements  of  mice;  it  melts  at  284^,  and  sublimes  unchanged  Bt 
a  higher  temperature.  When  heated  in  contact  with  water,  it  is  decomposed 
into  cyanaric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  This  compound  may  be  represented 
by  the  formula  GygClg,  or  Cf^NgjClg.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether  without 
decomposition. 

Bhomisb  and  Iodidb  of  Ctahossk  correspond  to  the  first  of  the  preceding 
compounds,  and  are  prepared  by  distilling  bromine  or  iodine  with  cyanide  of 
mercnry.    They  are  colorless,  volatile,  solid  substances,  of  powerful  odor. 

FSRSQGTAirOGSir,  ±WD  ITS  COMPOWDS. 

When  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  digested  with  iron-filings  at  a 
gentle  heat  in  an  open  vessel,  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  air,  the  iron  dis* 
solves  quietly  and  disappears,  and  a  highly  alkaline,  yellow  liquid  is  obtained, 
which  on  evaporation  deposits  lemon-yellow  crystals  containing  potassium  in 
combination  with  a  new  salt-radical  composed  of  the  metal  iron  and  the  ele- 
ments of  cyanogen  ;  in  the  mother-liquid  hydrate  of  potash  is  found.  3  eq. 
cyanide  of  potassium,  1  eq.  iron,  and  1  eq.  oxygen,  yield  1  eq.  of  the  new 
salt,  and  1  eq.  of  potash. 

3KCy,  Fe,  and  O  =  KO  and  2K  ,  CgNjFe. 

The  new  substance  is  called  ferrocyanogenj  and  is  designated  by  the  symbol 
Cfy ;  it  is  bibasic,  neutralizing  2  equivalents  of  metal  or  hydrogen,  and  con- 
tains the  elements  of  3  equivalents  of  cyanogen  combined  with  1  eq.  of  iron. 
It  has  never  been  isolated. 

When  iron  in  filings  is  heated  in  a  small  retort  with  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  it  is  dissolved  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  caustic  potash  and 
the  new  substance  being  generated ;  the  oxygen  in  this  case  is  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  water.  Sulphuret  of  iron  and  cyanide  of  potassium 
give  rise,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  sulphuret  of  potassium  and  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

Htdrofebroctaitic  Acid,  Cfy2H.-~Ferrocyanide  of  lead  or  copper,  both 
of  which  are  insoluble,  may  be  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  a 
stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  filtered  solution  evaporated  in  the 
vacuum  of  the  air-pump  over  a  surface  of  oil  of  vitriol  furnishes  the  acid  in 
a  solid  form.  If  the  aqueous  solution  be  agitated  with  ether,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  acid  separates  in  colorless,  crystalline  laminse ;  it  may  even  be  made  in 
large  quantity  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  strong  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  in  water  free  from  air,  and  shaking  the  whold  with  ether.  The 
crystals  may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  acid  again  thrown  down  by 
ether,  which  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  precipitating  this  substance 
from  solution.*  Hydroferrocyanic  acid  differs  completely  from  hydrocyanic 
acid ;  its  solution  in  water  has  a  powerfully  acid  taste  and  reaction,  and  de« 
composes  alkaline  carbonates  with  efiervescence ;  it  refuses  to  dissolve  oxide 
of  mercury  in  the  cold,  but  when  heat  is  applied,  undergoes  decomposition, 
forming  cyanide  of  mercury  and  a  peculiar  compound  of  iron,  cyanogen,  and 
oxygen,  with  reduction  of  some  of  the  oxide.  In  a  dry  state  the  acid  is  very 
permanent,  but  when  long  exposed  to  the  air  in  contact  with  water  it  becomes 
entirely  converted  into  Prussian  blue.  This  interesting  substance  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Porrett. 

FEBHocTANrnE  OF  PoTASSTTTM,  2ECfy+3HO,  or  2K,CeN3Fe-f-3HO.— 
This  most  beautiful  salt  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  by  the  foHowing 
process,  which  will  be  now  easily  intelligible : — Dry  refuse  animal  matter  df 
any  kind  is  fused  at  a  red-heat  with  impure  carbonate  of  potash  and  tome 

#  Posselt,  Ann.  der  Chemie  nod  Pharmacie,  xlii.  163. 
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iion*filiiig8  in  a  large  iron  vessel,  from  which  the  air  should  be  excluded  as 
much  as  possible ;  cjranide  of  potassium  is  generated  in  large  quantity.  The 
melted  mass  is  aAerwards  treated  with  hot  water,  which  dissolves  out  the 
C]ranide  and  other  salts;  the  cyanide  being  quickly  converted  by  .the  oxide  or 
Sttlphuret*  of  iron  into  ferrocyanide.  The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated,  and 
the  first'formed  crystals  purified  by  re-solution.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
iron  be  not  present,  great  loss  is  incurred  by  the  decomposition  of  the  cyanide 
into  f<xmiate  of  potash  and  ammonia. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms  large,  transparent,  yellow  crystals,  de^ 
rived  from  an  octahedron  with  a  square  base ;  they  cleave  with  facility  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  octahedron,  and  are  tough  and  difficult  to 
powder.  They  dissolve  in  4  parts  of  cold,  and  in  2  of  boiling  water,  and 
are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  They  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  have  a  mild 
saline  taste.  The  salt  has  no  poisonous  properties,  and  in  small  doses,  at 
least,  is  merely  purgative.  Exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  it  loses  3  eq.  of  water, 
and  becomes  anhydrous;  at  a  high  temperature  it  yields  cyanide  of  potassi- 
um, carburet  of  iron,  and  various  gaseous  products ;  if  air  be  admitted,  the 
cyanide  becomes  cyanate. 

The  ferrocyanides  are  oAen  described  as  double  salts,  in  which  protocjra- 
nide  of  iron  is  combined  with  other  metallic  cyanides,  or  with  bydn^en. 
Thus,  hydroferrocyanis  acid  is  written  FeCy-f-2HCy,  and  ferrocyanide  of  po- 
tassium FeCy-|-2KCy-|-3HO ;  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the  water  of 
crystallization  being  respectively  adequate  to  convert  the  metals  into  protox- 
ide and  the  cjranogen  into  hydrocyanic  acid.  This  view  has  the  merit  of 
simplicity,  and  will  often  prove  an  useful  aid  to  the  memory ;  but  there  are 
insuperable  objections  to  its  adoption  as  a  sound  and  satisfactory  theory. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  a  chemical  reagent  of  great  value;  when 
mixed  in  solution  with  neutral  or  slightly  acid  salts  of  the  metals  proper,  it 
gives  rise  to  precipitates  which  very  frequently  present  highly  characteristic 
colors.  In  most  of  these  compounds,  the  potassium  of  the  base  is  simply 
displaced  by  the  new  metal;  the  beautiful  brown  ferrocyanide  of  copper 
contains,  for  example,  2Cu-f  Cfy  or  2Cu4-CQN3Fe,  and  that  of  lead,  2Pb-[- 
Cfy.  With  salt  of  protoxide  of  iron  it  gives  a  nearly  white  precipitate*  which 
becomes  rapidly  blue  by  exposure  to  air ;  this  may  very  possibly  be  neutral 
ferrocyanide  of  iron,  2Fe-}-Cfy, 

When  a  ferrocyanide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  peroxide  salt  of  iron,  Ph«- 
iian  blue  is  produced.  Although  this  remarkable  substance  has  now  beei^ 
long  known,  and  many  elaborate  researches  have  been  made  with  a  view  of 
determining  its  exact  composition,  the  problem  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  com- 
pletely solved.  This  difficulty  arises  in  great  measure  from  the  existence  of 
several  distinct  deep  blue  compounds  formed  under  different  circumstances, 
and  having  many  properties  in  common,  which  have  been  almost  unavoid- 
ably confounded.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  account  given  by  Ber- 
zelius,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject. 

Ordinary  Pruman  Blue,  CigN^Fe^,  or  3Cfy-l-4Fe. — This  is  best  prepared 
by  adding  pernitrate  of  iron  to  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  keeping 
the  latter  in  slight  excess.  It  forms  a  bulky  precipitate  of  the  most  intense 
blue,  which  shrinks  to  a  comparatively  small  compass  when  well  washed 
and  dried  by  gentle  heat  In  a  dry  state  it  is  hard  and  brittle,  much  resem- 
bling in  appearance  the  best  indigo;  the  fresh-fractured  surfaces  have  a  beau- 
tiful copper-red  lustre,  similar  to  that  produced  by  rubbing  indigo  with  a  hard 
body.     Prussian  blue  is  quite  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids,  with  the 

*  The  sulphur  is  derived  from  the  reduced  sulphate  of  the  crade  pearl-ashes  used  in 
this  manufacture. 
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exception  of  oxalic  acid,  in  a  solution  of  which  it  dissolves ;  ooncentrated  oil 
of  vitriol  converts  it  into  a  white,  pasty  mass,  which  again  becomes  blue  on 
the  addition  of  water.  Alkalis  destroy  the  color  instantly ;  they  dissolve  out 
a  ferroqyanide,  and  leave  oxide  of  iron.  Boiled  with  water  and  red  oxide  of 
mercury,  it  yields  a  cyanide  of  the  metal,  and  oxide  of  iron.  Heated  in  the 
air,  Prussian  blue  burns  like  tinder,  leaving  a  residue  of  peroxide  of  iron. 
Exposed  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  close  vessel,  it  disengages  water,  cyanide 
of  ammonium,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  leaves  carburet  of  iron. 
This  substance  forms  a  very  beautiful  pigment,  both  an  oil  and  a  water-color, 
but  has  little  permanency.  The  Prussian  blue  of  commerce  is  always  ex- 
ceedingly impure;  it  contains  alumina  and  other  matters,  which  greatly 
diminish  the  brilliancy  of  the  color. 

The  production  of  Prussian  blue  by  mixing  peroxide-salt  of  iron  and 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  or  sodium  may  thus  be  elucidated  :— 

3  eq.  ferrocyanide  J  3  eq.  ferroc3ranogen  ^.j^  Prussian  blue, 

potassium  \  6  eq.  potassium 

C  4  eq.  iron 
2  eq.  pernitrate       <  6  eq.  oxygen  ^^^^^^ 

of  iron.  i  6^  eq.  nitric  acid --^^-^^^  6  eq.   nitrate 

of  potash. 

In  the  above  formula,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  elements  of  water  which 
Prussian  blue  certainly  contains;  in  fact,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  still 
requiring  examination. 

The  theory  of  the  beautiful  test  of  Scheele  for  the  discovery  of  hydrocy- 
anic acid,  or  any  soluble  cyanide,  will  now  be  clearly  intelligible.  The  liquid 
is  mixed  with  protosalt  of  iron  and  excess  of  caustic  alkali ;  the  protoxide  of 
iron  quickly  converts  the  alkaline  cyanide  into  ferrocyanide.  By  exposure 
foT  a  short  time  to  the  air,  another  portion  of  the  hydrated  oxide  becomes 
peroxidized;  when  excess  of  acid  is  added,  this  is  dissolved,  together  with 
the  unaltered  protoxide,  and  thus  presented  to  the  ferrocyanide  in  a  state 
fitted  for  the  production  of  Prussian  blue. 

Basic  Prustian  Blue.  3Cfy,4Fe-f-Fe203.— This  is  a  combination  of  Prus- 
sian blue  with  peroxide  of  iron ;  it  is  formed  by  exposing  to  the  air  the  white 
or  pale  blue  precipitate  caused  by  a  ferrocyanide  in  a  solution  of  protosalt  of 
iron.  It  diflfers  from  the  preceding  in  being  soluble  in  pure  water,  although 
not  in  a  saline  solution. 

The  blue  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  pernitrate  of  iron  to  a  large  excess 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  is  a  mixture  of  insoluble  Prussian  blue  with  a 
compound  containing  that  substance  in  union  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
or  3Cfy,4Fe+2K,Cfy.  This  also  dissolves  in  water  as  soon  as  the  salts  have 
been  removed  by  washing. 

The  other  ferrocyanides  may  be  dispatched  in  a  few  words. 

The  toda-saltf  2NaCfy-f- 12H0,  crystallizes  in  yellow  four-sided  prisms, 
which  are  efflorescent  in  the  air  and  -very  soluble. 

Ferrocyanide  of  jimmomum,  2NH4Cfy-|-3HO,  is  isomorphous  with  ferrocy- 
anide of  potassium ;  it  is  easily  ^luble,  and  is  decomposed  by  ebullition. 
Ferrocyanide  of  bariumy  26aCfy,  prepared  by  double  decomposition,  or  by 
boiling  Prussian  blue  in  baryta-water,  forms  minute  yellow,  anhydrous  crys- 
tals, which  have  but  a  small  degree  of  solubility  even  in  boiling  water.  The 
corresponding  compounds  of  strontium^  calcium^  and  magnesium  are  more 
freely  soluble.  The  ferrocyanides  of  silver^  lead^  ztnc,  manganesef  and  bismuth 
are  white  and  insoluble ;  those  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  pale  green,  and  inso- 
luble ;  and  lastly,  that  of  copper  has  a  behutiful  reddish-brown  tint. 
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Fenooyaaides  with  two  batio  metals  are  occaskmally  met  with ;  when,  for 
esample,  conoentrated  solutions  of  chloride  of  oalcium  and  fenocyanide  of 
potassium  are  mixed,  a  sparingly-solable  crystalline  precipitate  falls,  contain- 
ing  KfCa^Cfy,  the  salt'iadical  being  half  saturated  with  potassium,  and  half 
with  calcium;  many  similar  compounds  have  been  formed. 

FxBBi,  or  FsmmiBCTAVOSBV,  ^i2^e^^«  ^'  Cfdy. — ^Tbis  name  is  given  to  a 
substancoi  by  some  thought  to  be  a  new  salt  radial,  isomeric  with  ferroeyano- 
gen,  but  differing  in  capacity  of  saturation;  it  has  never  been  isolated. 
Fmride^amk  of  potammn  is  thus  prepared :— X!hiorine  is  slowly  passed,  with 
agitation,  into  a  somewhat  dilute  and  cold  solution  of  ferrocjranide  of  potas* 
sium,  until  the  liquid  acquires  a  deep  reddish-green  color,  and  ceases  to  pre- 
cipitate  a  salt  of  the  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  then  evaporated  until  a  skin 
begins  to  form  upon  the  surface,  filtered,  and  left  to  cool ;  the  salt  is  purified 
by  re-crystallization.  It  forms  regular  prismatic,  or  sometimes  tabular  crys* 
tals,  of  a  beautiful  ruby-red  tint,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  soluble  in  4  parts 
of  cold  water ;  the  solution  has  a  dark  greenish  color.  The  crystals  burn 
when  introduced  into  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  emit  sparks. 

Ferridcyanide  of  potassium  contains  SK-f-Cfdy;  hence  the  radical  is 
tribasic ;  die  salt  is  formed  by  Uie  abstraction  of  an  equivalent  of  potassium 
from  2  eq.  of  the  yellow  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  decomposed  by 
excess  of  chlorine,  and  by  deoxidizing  agents,  as  sulphuretted-bydrogen. 
The  term  red  fenrojfruuiaU  o/poUuh  is  often,  but  very  improperly,  given  to 
this  substance. 

Fenidcyamdt  of  hydrogen  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  reddish-brown  acid 
liquid,  by  decomposing  ferridcyanide  of  lead  with  sulphuric  add ;  it  is  very 
instable,  and  is  resolved,  by  boiling,  into  a  bydrated  percyanide  of  iron,  an 
insoluble  dark  green  powder,  containing  'Fefiy^-\'2>VLOi  and  hydrocyanic  add. 
The  ferridcjranides  of  todium^  anwwnivm^  and  of  tlie  alkaline  earths  are  solu- 
ble; those  of  most  of  the  other  metals  are  insoluble.  Ferridcyanide  of 
potassium,  added  to  a  salt  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  occasions  no  precipitate,  but 
merely  a  darkening  of  the  reddish-brown  color  of  the  solution ;  with  protox- 
ide of  iron,  on  the  other  hand,  it  gives  a  deep  blue  precipitate,  containing 
3Fe-4-Cfdy,  which,  when  dry,  has  a  brighter  tint  than  that  of  Prussian  blue ; 
it  is  known  under  the  name  of  TumbulCt  blue.  Hence,  ferridcyanide  of 
potassium  is  as  excellent  a  test  for  protoxide  of  iron  as  the  yellow  ferrocyan- 
ide is  for  the  peroxide. 

CoBALTOOTAVooxir. — A  serics  of  compounds  analogous  to  the  preceding, 
containing  cobalt  in  place  of  iron,  have  been  formed,  and  partially  studied;  a 
hydrogen-add  has  been  obtained  and  a  number  of  salts,  which  much  resem- 
ble those  of  ferridcjranogen.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  other  metals  of  the 
same  isomorpbous  family  may  be  found  capable  of  repladng  iron  in  these 
circu  instances. 

SULPHOCTAHOOEir ;    ITS  COMPOUITJDS  AND  DERIVATIVES. 

The  elements  of  cyanc^en  combine  with  sulphur,  forming  a  very  import- 
ant and  well-defined  salt- radical,  called  su^^bq^onogen,  which  contains  CgNS^^ 
and  is  monobasic ;  it  is  expressed  by  the  symbol  Csy. 

SuLPHOCTANiss  OP  PoTASSiuM,  KCsy.— -Yellow  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  , 
deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  is  intimately  mixed  with  half  its 
weight  of  sulphur,  and  the  whole  heated  to  tranquil  fusion  in  an  iron  pot, 
and  kept  some  time  in  that  condition.  When  cold,  the  melted  mass  is  boiled 
with  water,  which  dissolves  out  a  mixture  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium 
and  sulphocyanide  of  iron,  leaving  little  behind  but  the  excess  of  sulphur 
employed  in  the  experiment.     This  solution,  which  becomes  red  on  exposure 
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to  the  air  from  the  oxidation  of  the  iron,  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash, 
by  which  the  oxide  of  iron  is  precipitated,  and  potassium  substituted  ;  an  ex- 
cess of  the  carbonate  must  be,  as  far  as  possible,  avoided.  The  filtered  liquid 
is  concentrated,  by  evaporation  over  the  open  fire,  to  a  small  bulk,  and  led  to 
cool  and  crystallize.  The  crystals  are  drained,  purified  by  resolution,  if 
necessary,  or  dried  by  inclosing  them,  spread  on  filter-paper,  over  a  surface  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  covered  by  a  bell-jar. 

The  reaction  between  the  sulphur  and  the  elements  of  the  yellow  salt  is 
easily  explained :  1  eq.  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  6  eq.  sulphur, 
yielded  2  eq.  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  and  1  eq.  of  sulphocyanide  of 
iron. 

2K,Cfy  =  CgNgFe  ,  2K,  and  6S  =  2(K,C2NS2)  and  Fe,Cj,NS2. 

-The  new  salt  crystallizes  in  long,  slender,  colorless  prisms,  or  plates,  which 
are  anhydrous;  it  has  a  bitter,  saline  taste,  and  is  destitute  of  poisonous  pro- 
perties ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  deliquesces  when  exposed 
to  a  moist  atmosphere.  When  heated,  it  fuses  to  a  colorless  liquid,  at  a  tem- 
perature far  below  that  of  ignition. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  strong  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, a  large  quantity  of  a  bulky,  deep  yellow,  insoluble  substance,  jresembling 
some  varieties  of  chromate  of  lead,  is  produced,  together  with  chloride  of 
potassium,  which  tends  to  choke  up  the  tube  delivering  the  gas^  the  liquid 
sometimes  assumes  a  deep  red  tint,  and  disengages  a  pungent  vapor,  probably 
chloride  of  cyanogen.  This  yellow  matter  may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  well 
washed  with  boiling  water,  and  dried :  it  retains  its  brilliancy  of  tint.  The 
term  sulphocyanogen  has  generally  been  applied  to  this  substance,  from  its 
supposed  identity  with  the  radical  of  the  sulphocyanides;  Mr.  Parnell,  how- 
ever, invariably  found  it  to  contain  both  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  assigned 
to  it  a  formula  much  more  complex  than  that  Iielonging  to  the  true  sulphocy- 
anogen, namely,  CjjHgNgSjjO.  The  yellow  substance  is  quite  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  from 
which  it  is  precipitated  by  dilution.  Caustic  potash  also  dissolves  it,  with 
decomposition ;  acids  throw  down  from  this  solution  a  pale  yellow,  insoluble 
body,  having  acid  properties.  When  heated  in  a  dry  state,  the  so-called  sul- 
phocyanogen evolves  sulphur  and  bi-sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  leaves  a  curious, 
pale  straw-yellow  substance,  called  meUofiy  which  contains  C^N^,  and  enjoys 
the  properties  of  a  salt-radical,  combining  with  hydrogen,  and  the  metals. 
Mellon  bears  a  dull  red-heat  without  decomposifion,  but  is  resolved  by  strong 
Ignition  into  a  mixture  of  cyanogen  and  nitrogen  gases.  It  is  quite  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  dilute  acids. 

Htdbosulphoctaitic  Acid,  HCsy,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  sulphocya- 
nide of  lead,  suspended  in  water,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  filtered 
solution  is  colorless,  very  acid,  and  not  poisonous :  it  is  easily  decomposed,  in 
a  very  complex  manner,  by  ebullition ;  and  by  exposure  to  the  air.  By  neu- 
tralizing the  liquid  with  anunonia,  and  evaporating  very  gently,  to  dryness, 
sulphocycmide  of  ammonium,  NH^fisy,  is  obtained  as  a  deliquescent,  saline 
mass.  The  sulphocyanides  of  godium,  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  manganese, 
and  iron  are  colorless,  and  very  soluble ;  those  of  lead  and  silver  are  white  and 
insoluble.  A  soluble  sulphocyanide,  mixed  with  a  salt  of  the  peroxide  of 
iron,  gives  no  precipitate,  but  causes  the  liquid  to  assume  a  deep  blood-red 
tint,  exactly  similar  to  that  caused  under  similar  circumstances  by  meoonic 
acid  ;  hence  the  occasional  use  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  as  a  test  for 
iron  in  the  state  of  peroxide. 

MxLAM. — Such  is  the  name  given  by  Liebig  to  a  curious  buflJ'-colored,  inso- 
luble, amorphous  substance,  obtained  by  the  distillation  at  a  high  temperature 
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of  sulphocyaoide  of  ammonium.  It  may  be  prepared  in  large  quantity  by 
intimately  n^ixing  1  part  of  perfectly  dry  sulpbocyanide  of  potassium  with  2 
parts  of  powdered  sal-ammoniao,  and  heating  the  mixture  for  some  time  in  a 
retort  or  flask ;  bisnlphuret  of  carbon,  salpburet  of  ammonium,  and  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  are  disengaged  and  Tolatilized,  while  a  mixture  of  melam, 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  some  sal«amnioniac  remains;  the  two  latter  sub- 
stances are  removed  by  washing  with  hot  water.  Melam  contains  Cj^H^Ni, ; 
it  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  and  gives,  by  dikition  with  water 
and  long  boiling,  cyannric  acid.  The  same  substance  is  produced  with  dis- 
engagement of  anunonia  when  melam  is  fhsed  with  hydrate  of  potash.  When 
strongly  heated,  melam  is  resolved  into  mellon  and  ammonia. 

If  melam  be  boiled  for  a  long  time  in  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  caus- 
tic potash,  until  the  whole  has  dissolved,  and  the  liquid  ^  then  concentrated, 
a  crystalline  substance  separates  on  cooling,  which  is  called  mekumne.  By 
re-crystallization  it  is  obtained  in  colorless  crystals,  having  the  figure  of  an 
cwtahedron  with  rhombic  base ;  it  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  fusible 
l^  heat,  and  volatile  with  trifling  decomposition.  It  contains  O^HqNq,  and 
acts  as  a  base,  combining  with  acids  to  crystalUzable  compounds.  A  second 
basic  substance  called  ammsiiM,  very  similar  in  properties  to  melcunine,  is 
found  in  li;ie  alkaline  mother-liquor  from  which  the  melamine  has  separated ; 
it  is  thrown  down  on  neutralizing  the  liquid  with  acetic  acid.  The  precipi- 
tate, dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  yields  crystals  of  nitmte  of  aramelinej  from 
which  the  pure  ammeline  may  be  separated  by  ammonia.  It  forjo^  a  bril- 
liant white  powder  of  minute  needle,  insoluble  in  water  and  ak»bol,  and 
contains  CJEL^Nfi^  When  ammeline  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  or,  better,  spirit 
of  wine,  a  white,  insoluble  powder  fiills,  which  is  designated  ofnme&le,  and  is 
found  to  contain  C^H^Vfi^  When  long  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
ammeline  is  converted  into  cyanuric  acid  and  ammonia. 

UREA ;   VBIC  ACID  JLVB  ITS  PBODUCTS. 

These  bodies  are  closely  connected  with  the  cyanogen-compounds,  and  may 
be  most  conveniently  discussed  in  the  present  place. 

Ursa. — Urea  may  be  extracted  from  its  natural  source,  the  urine,  or  it  may 
be  prepared  by  artificial  means.  Fresh  urine  is  concentrated  in  a  water-bath, 
until  reduced  to  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  of  its  original  volume,  and  filtered 
through  cloth  from  the  insoluble  deposit  of  urates  and  phosphates.  The 
liquid  is  mixed  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  a  stiong  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  in  hot  water,  and  the  whole  vigorously  agitated  and  lefl  to  cool.  A  vety 
copious,  fawn-colored  crystalline  precipitate  of  oxakUe  of  urea  is  obtained, 
which  may  be  placed  upon  a  clotb  filter,  slightly  washed  with  cold  water, 
and  pressed.  This  is  to  be  dissolved  in  boiling-hot  water,  and  powdered 
chalk  added  until  effervescence  ceases,  and  the  liquid  becomes  neutral.  The 
solution  of  urea  is  filtered  from  the  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime,  warmed  with  a 
little  animal  charcoal,  again  filtered,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation,  avoid- 
ing ebullition,  until  crystals  form  on  cooling ;  these  are  purified  by  a  repetitioa 
.  of  the  last  part  of  the  process.  Urea  can  be  extracted  in  great*  abundance 
from  the  urine  of  horses  and  cattle,  duly  concentrated,  and  from  which  the 
hippuric  acid  has  been  separated  by  an  siddition  of  hydrochloric  acid;  oxalic 
acid  then  throws  down  tbe  oxalate  in  such  quantity  as  to  render  the  whole 
semi-solid. 

By  artificial  means,  urea  is  produced  by  heating  solution  of  cyanate  of  am- 
monia.   The  following  method  of  proceeding  yields  it  in  any  quantity  that 
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can  be  desired  Cjranate  of  potash,  prepared  by  Liebig's  process,*  is  dis< 
solved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  a  quantity  of  dry  neutral  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  equal  in  weight  to  the  cyanate,  added.  The  whole  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  in  a  water-bath,  and  the  dry  residue  boiled  with  strong  alco- 
hol, which  dissolves  out  the  urea,  leaving  the  sulphate  of  potash  and  the  ex* 
cess  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  untouched.  The  filtered  solution,  concentrated 
by  distilling  off  a  portion  of  the  spirit,  deposits  the  urea  in  beautiful  crystals 
of  considerable  magnitude. 

Urea  forms  transparent,  colorless,  4-sided  prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  an 
equal  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. It  is  also  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol.  It  is  inodorous,  has  a  cool- 
ing, saline  taste,  and  is  permanent  in  the  air,  unless  the  latter  be  very  damp. 
When  heated,  it  melts,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  decomposes  with  evo- 
lution of  ammonia  and  cyanate  of  ammonia;  cyanuric  acid  remains,  which 
bears  a  much  greater  heat  without  change.  The  solution  of  urea  is  neutral 
to  test-paper;  it  is  not  decomposed  in  the  cold  by  alkalis  or  by  hydrate  of 
lime,  but  at  a  boiling  heat  emits  ammonia,  and  forms  a  carbonate  of  the  base. 
The  same  change  happens  by  fusion  with  the  alkaline  hydrates.  Brought 
into  contact  with  nitrous  acid,  it  is  decomposed  instantly  into  a  mixture  of 
nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases ;  with  chlorine  it  yields  hydrochloric  acid, 
nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid.  Crystallized  urea  is  anhydrous;  it  contains 
C2H4N2O2,  or  the  elemenU  of  cyemate  of  oxide  of  ammonium.  It  differs  from 
carbonate  of  ammonia  by  the  elements  of  water;  hence  it  might  with  some 
propriety  be  called  carbamidey  were  not  this  name  appropriated  to  another 
substance.  It  is  easily  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  assimilating 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  2  eq.  of  water.  A  sohition  of  pure  urea  shows 
no  tendenay  to  change  by  keeping,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling;  in  the 
urine,  on  the  other  hand,  where  it  is  associated  with  putrefiable  organic 
matter,  as  mucus,  the  case  is  different.  In  putrid  urine  no  urea  can  be  found, 
but  enough  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  cause  brisk  effervescence  with  an  acid ; 
and  if  urine,  in  a  recent  state,  be  long  boiled,  it  gives  off  ammonia  and  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  same  source. 

Urea  acts  as  a  salt  base ;  with  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  sparingly  soluble  com- 
pound, which  crystallizes,  when  pure,  in  small,  indistinct,  colorless  plates, 
containing  single  equivalents  of  urea,  nitric  acid,  and  water.  When  colorless 
nitric  acid  is  added  to  urine,  concentrated  to  a  fourth  or  a  sixth  of  its  volume, 
and  cold,  the  nitrate  crystallizes  out  in  large,  brilliant,  yellow  latninsB,  which 
are  very  insoluble  in  the  acid  liquid.  The  production  of  this  nitrate  is  highly 
characteristic  of  urea.  The  oxalate,  when  pure,  crystallizes  in  large,  trans- 
parent, colorless  plates,  which  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  are  sparingly  solu- 
ble; it  contains  an  equivalent  of  water.  The  other  compounds  of  urea  are 
more  soluble. 

Ubic,  or  Lithic  Acid. — ^This  is  a  product  of  the  animal  organism,  and 
has  never  been  produced  by  artificial  means.  It  may  be  prepared  from 
human  urine  by  concentration,  and  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  crystal- 
lizes out  aAer  some  time  in  the  form  of  small,  reddish,  translucent  grains, 
very  difficult  to  purify.  A  much  preferable  method  is  to  employ  the  solid 
white  urine  of  serpents,  which  can  be  easily  procured ;  this  consists  almost 
entirely  of  uric  acid  and  urate  of  ammonia.  It  is  reduced  to  powder,  and 
boiled  in  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash ;  the  liquid,  filtered  from  the  insig- 
nificant residue  of  feculent  matter,  and  earthy  phosphates,  is  mixed  with 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  and  left  to  cool.     The 

*  See  page  409. 
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prodnet  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  until  free  from  chloride  of  potassiom, 
and  dried  by  gentle  heat 

Uric  add,  thus  obtained,   forms  a   glistening, 
Fig.  172.  snow>white  powder,  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  very 

sparingly  soluble.  It  is  seen  under  the  microscope 
to  consist  of  minute,  but  regular  crystals.  (Fig.  172.) 
It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  without 
apparent  decomposition,  and  is  precipitated  by 
dilution  with  water.  By  destructiye  distillation, 
uric  acid  yields  cyanic,  hydrocyanic,  and  carbonic 
adds,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  a  black  coaly 
residue,  rich  in  nitrogen.  By  fusion  with  hydrate 
of  potash,  it  furnishes  carbonate  and  cyanate  of 
the  base,  and  cyanide  of  the  alkaline  metal. 
When  treated  with  nitric  acid  and  with  peroxide 
of  lead,  it  undergoes  decomposition  in  a  manner  Xo 
be  presently  described. 

Uric  acid  is  found  by  analysis  to  contain  Cj^H^N^Og. 

The  only  salts  of  uric  acid  that  have  attracted  any  attention  are  those  of  the 
alkalis.  Ikaif  ofpotath  is  deposited  from  a  hot,  saturated  solution  of  uric  acid  in 
the  dilute  alkali  as  a  white,  sparingly  soluble  concretionary  mass,  composed  of 
minute  needles;  it  requires  about  500  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution,  is  rather 
more  soluble  at  a  high  temperature,  and  much  more  soluble  in  excess  of  alkali. 
Urate  of  toda  resembles  the  saltof  potash ;  it  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  gouty 
concretions  in  the  joints,  called  chaOc'ttonet.  Urate  of  ammonia  is  also  a  sparingly 
soluble  compound,  requiring- for  the  purpose  about  1000  parts  of  cold  water ;  the 
solubility  is  very  much  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  certain 
salts,  as  chloride  of  sodium.  This  is  the  most  common  of  the  urinary  deposits, 
forming  a  buff-colored  or  pinkish  cloud  or  muddiness,  which  disappears  by 
re-solution  when  the  urine  is  warmed ;  the  secretion  from  which  this  is  de- 
posited has  usually  a  slightly  acid  reaction.    It  occurs  also  as  a  calculus. 

The  following  substances  result  from  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  by  peroxide 
of  lead  and  nitric  acid ;  they  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
bodies  known.* 

Allahtoiit^ — Allantoin  occurs  ready-formed  in  the  allantoic  liquid  of  the 
festal  calf.    It  is  produced  artificially  by  boiling  together  water,  uric  acid,  and 
pure,  freshly-prepared  peroxide  of  lead ;  the  filtered  liquid,  duly  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  deposits  crystals  of  allantoin  on  cooling,  which  are  purified 
by  re-solution  and  the  use  of  animal  charcoal.    It  forms  small  but  most  Inril- 
liant  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  transparent  and  colorless,  destitute  of  taste, 
and  without  action  on  vegetable  colors.     Allantoin  dissolves  in  160  parts  of 
cold  water,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  at  the  boiling  temperature.    It  is  de- 
composed by  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  and  by  oil  of  vitriol  when  concentrated 
and  hot,  being  in  this  case  resolved  mto  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic 
oxide.    Heated  with  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  alkalis,  it  is  decomposed 
into  ammonia  and  oxalic  acid,  which  latter  combines  with  the  base.    These 
reactions  are  explained  by  the  analysis  of  the  substance,  which  shows  it  to  be 
composed  of  the  elements  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  minus  those  of  three  equiva- 
lents of  water,  or  C4H3N2O3. 

The  production  of  allantoin  from  uric  acid  and  peroxide  of  lead  is  also 
perfectly  intelligible  j  1  eq.  of  uric  acid,  2  eq.  of  oxygen  from  the  peroxide 

*  Wdhler  and  Liebig :  Untersuchungen  flber  die  Natur  der  HarasaQre.    Annalen 
der  Pharmade,  xxvi.  241;  also,  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  Ixviii.  225. 
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and  3  eq.  of  water,  contain  the  elements  of  allantoin,  2  eq.  of  oxalic  acid,  and 
1  eq.  of  urea. 

CioHAO.  .  20,  ^  _  C  CJI,^fi, ,  CO. 
and  3H  O       3  ""  ^      and  CgH^NjOg. 

The  insoluble  matter  from  which  the  solution  of  allantoin  is  filtered  con- 
sists in  great  part  of  oxalate  of  lead,  and  the  mother- liquor  from  which  the 
crystals  of  allantoin  have  -separated  yields,  on  further  evaporation,  a  large 
quantity  of  pure  urea. 

Alloxait. — This  is  the  characteristic  product  of  the  action  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid  on  uric  acid  in  the  cold.  An  acid  is  prepared,  of  sp.  gr.  1.45,  or 
thereabouts, and  placed  in  a  shallow  open  basin;  into  this  a  third  of  its  weight 
of  dry  uric  acid  is  thrown,  by  small  portions,  with  constant  agitation,  care 
being  taken  that  the  temperature  never  rises  to  any  considerable  extent.  The 
uric  acid  at  first  dissolves  with  copious  efiervescence  of  carbonic  acid  and 
nitrogen,  and  eventually  the  whole  becomes  a  mass  of  ^hite,  crystalline, 
pasty  matter.  This  is  left  to  stand  some  hours,  drained  from  the  acid  liquid 
in  a  funnel  whose  neck  is  stopped  with  powder  and  fragments  of  glass,  and 
afterwards  more  efiectually  dried  upon  a  porous  tile.  This  is  alloxan  in  a 
crude  state ;  it  is  purified  by  solution  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  crystal* 
lization. 

Alloxcm  crystallizes  with  facility  from  a  hot  and  concentrated  solution, 
slowly  sufiered  to  cool,  in  solid,  hard,  anhydrous  crystals  of  great  regularity, 
which  are  transparent,  nearly  colorless,  have  a  high  lustre,  and  the  figure 
of  a  modified  rhombic  octahedron.  A  cold  solution,  on  the  other  hand,  left 
to  evaporate  spontaneously,  deposits  Uarge  foliated  crystals,  which  contain  6 
eq.  of  water;  they  effloresce  rapidly  in  the  air.  Alloxan  is  very  soluble  in 
wjater;  the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction,  a  disagreeable  astringent  taste,  and 
stains  the  skin,  after  a  time,  red  or  purple.  It  is  decomposed  by  alkalis,  and 
lK>th  by  oxidizing  and  deoxidizing  agents;  its  most  characteristic  property  is 
that  of  forming  a  deep  blue  compound  with  a  salt  of  protoxide  of  iron  and 
an  alkali. 

Alloxan  contains  CgH^NgOjQ;  its  production  is  thus  illustrated:  1  eq.  of 
uric  acid,  4  eq.  of  water,  and   1  eq.  of  nitric  acid  contain  the  elements  of 
alloxan,  2  eq.  carbonic  acid,  2  eq.  of  free  nitrogen,  I  eq.  of  ammonia,  and  1 
eq.  of  water. 

CjoH^N  0^,4H0  )  _  C CgH^NgO^o ,  200^ , 2N ,  NHg, 
and  NOfi  J  "~  d     and  HO. 

When  to  a  solution  of  alloxan,  heated  to  140^  F.,  baryta- water  is  added  as 
long  aa  the  precipitate  first  produced  re-dissolves,  and  the  filtered  solution  is 
then  lefl  to  cool,  a  substance  is  deposited  in  small,  colorless,  pearly  cryjstals, 
which  consists  of  baryta  in  combination  with  a  new  acid,  the  alloxanic.  From 
this  salt  the  base  may  be  separated  by  the  cautious  addition  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid :  the  filtered  liquid  by  gentle  evaporation  yields  alloxauio  acid  in 
small  radiated  needles.  It  has  an  acid  taste  and  reaction,  decomposes  car- 
bonates, and  dissolves  zinc  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen.  It  contains  in 
the  hydrated  state  C4HN04-(~H0,  and  results  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
alloxan,  under  the  influence  of  the  base,  into  2  eq.  of  alloxanic  Acid  and  2  ' 
eq.  of  water.  The  alloxanates  of  the  alkalis  are  freely  soluble ;  those  of  the 
earths  dissolve  in  a  large  quantity  of  tepid  water,  and  that  of  silver  is  quite 
insoluble  and  anhydrous. 

If  a  warm    saturated  solution  of  alloxanate  of  baryta  be  heated  to  ebulli- 
tion, a  precipitate  falls,  which  is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  alloxanate  of 
baryta  with  an  insoluble  salt  of  a  second  new  acid,  the  mesoxalk  ;  the  solu- 
36 
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tion  is  found  to  contain  analceved  allozanate  of  baryta  and  area.  Mesoxalie 
acid  is  best  prepared  by  slowly  adding  solution  of  alloxan  to  a  boiling  hot 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead :  the  heavy  granular  precipitate  of  mesoxalate  of 
lead  thus  produced  is  washed  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
urea  is  also  formed  in  this  experiment  Hydrate  of  mesoxalie  add  is  crys- 
tal lizable  ;  it  has  a  sour  taste  and  powerfully  acid  reaction,  and  resists  a  boil- 
ing heat ;  it  forms  sparingly  soluble  salts  with  baryta  anjd  lime,  and  a  yel- 
lowish insoluble  compound  with  oxide  of  silTer^  which  is  reduced  witb  effer- 
vescence when  gently  heated.  This  remartcable  acid  contains  as  hydrate 
^3^4*4*^^^)^"^  is  consequently  Inbaaic;  it  is  formed  by  the  resolution  of 
fUloxan  into  urea,  and  2  eq.  of  mesoxalie  acid: — 

C8H,N,0,o=C,H4NjOa  and  20^0^ 

When  ammonia  in  access  is  added  to  a  solution  of  alloxan,  the  whole 
heated  to  ebullition,  and  afterwards  supersaturated  with  dilute  sulphnrie  aoid, 
a  yellow,  light  precipitate  falls,  which  increases  in  ^quantity  as  the  liquid 
cools.  This  is  myhomeUme  €tcid ;  it  is  but  feebly  soluble  in  water,  easily  dis- 
solved by  alkalis,  and  forms  a  yellow  compound  with-  oxide  of  silver.  My- 
komelinic  acid  contains  CgH^N^Og ;  it  is  produced  by  the  conversion  of  alloxan 
and  2  eq.  of  ammonia  into  1  eq.  of  mykomelinic  acid  and  5  eq.  of  water. 

Pababakic  Acid. — This  is  the  characteristic  product  of  the  action  of 
moderately  strong  nitric  acid  on  uric  acid  or  alloxan,  by  the  end  of  heat;  it  is 
conveniently  prepared  by  heating  together  1  part  of  uric  acid  and  8  parts  of 
nitric  acid  until  the  reaction  has  nearly  ceased ;  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  a 
syrupy  state,  and  lefl  to  cool;  the  acid  is  drained  from  the  mother-liquor  and 
purified  by  re-crystallization.  Parabanic  acid  forms  beautiful  colorless,  trans- 
parent, thin  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air;  it  is  easily 
soluble  in  water,  has  a  pure  and  powerful  acid  taste,  and  reddens  litmus 
strongly.  Neutralized  with  ammonia,  and  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  it 
gives  a  white  precipitate.  Crystallized  parabanic  acid  contains  CgN204-4-2HO ; 
its  production  is  thus  explained :  1  eq.  of  uric  acid,  2  eq.  of  water,  and  4  eq. 
of  oxygen  from  the  nitric  acid,  yield  1  eq.  of  parabanic  acid,  4  eq.  of  carbo- 
nic acid,  and  2  eq.  of  ammonia;  or,  alloxan  and  four  additional  equivalents 
of  oxygen  furnish  1  eq.  of  parabanic  acid,  2  eq.  of  carbonic  acid,  and  4  eq.  of 
water. 

The  alkaline  parabanates  undergo  a  singular  change  by  exposure  to  heat  ; 
if  a  solution  of  the  acid  be  saturated  with  aranK)nia,  boiled  for  a  moment, 
and  then  left  to  cool,  a  substance  separates  in  tufts  of  beautiful  colorless 
needles;  this  is  the  ammonia-salt  of  an  acid  called  the  oxaJuric.  The  hy- 
drated  acid  is  procured  by  adding  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  a  hot 
and  strong  solution  of  oxalnrate  of  ammonia,  and  cooling  the  whole  rapidly. 
It  forms  a  white,  crystalline  powder,  of  acid  taste  and  reaction,  capable  of 
combining  with  bases:  the  salts  of  baryta  and  lime  are  sparingly  soluble;  that 
of  sUver  crystallizes  from  the  mixed  hot  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  oxa- 
lurate  of  ammonia  in  long,  silky  needles.  Oxaluric  acid  is  composed  of 
C^HgN^Oy-f-HO;  or  the  elements  of  1  eq.  of  parabanic  acid  and  3  eq.of  water. 
A  solution  of  oxaluric  acid  is  resolved  by  ebullition  into  free  oxalic  aeid  and 
oxalate  of  urea. 

Thioruric  Acid. — ^A  cold  solution  of  alloxan  is  mixed  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  sulphurous  acid  in  water,  in  suoli  quantity  that  the  odor  of  the 
gas  remains  quite  distinct;  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  mixed  with 
a  little  caustic  ammonia  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  a  fe\ir 
minutes.  On  cooling,  thionurate  of  ammonia  is  deposited  in  great  abundance, 
forming  beautiful  colorless,  crystalline  plates,  which  by  solution  in  water 
and  re-crystallization  acquire  a  fine  prnk  tint.     A  solution  of  this   salt  gives 
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with  acetate  of  lead  a  precipitate  of  insoluble  thionurate  of  the  oxide  of  that 
metal,  which  is  at  first  white  and  gelatinous,  but  shortly  becomes  dense  and 
crystalline ;  from  this  compound  the  hydrated  acid  may  be  obtained  by  the 
aid  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  forms  a  white,  crystalline  mass,  permanent 
in  the  air,  very  soluble  in  water,  of  acid  taste  and  reaction,  and  capable  of 
combining  directly  with  bases.  When  its  solution  is  heated  to  the  boiling- 
point  it  undergoes  decomposition,  yielding  sulphuric  acid  and  a  very  peculiar 
and  nearly  insoluble  substance,  called  uramile.  Thionuric  acid  is  bibasic,  the 
hydrate  contains  CgHgNgSgOjg-l-S HO;  or  the  elements  of  alloxan,  an  equi- 
valent of  ammonia,  and  2  eq.  of  sulphurous  acid. 

UsAXiLE. — ^The  product  of  the  spontaneous  decomposition  by  heat  of  hy- 
drated thionuric  acid.  Thionurate  of  ammonia  is  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
mixed  with  a  small  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  whole  boiled  in  a 
flask ;  a  white  crystalline  substance  begins  in  a  few  moments  to  separate, 
which  increases  in  quantity  until  the  contents  of  the  vessel  oflen  become 
semi-solid ;  this  is  uramile.  Afler  cooling,  it  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
with  cold  water  to  remove  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  dried  by  gentle  heat, 
during  which  it  frequently  becomes  pinkish.  Examined  by  a  lens,  it  is  seen 
to  consist  of  minute  acicular  crystals.  It  is  tasteless  and  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  in  ammonia  and  the  fixed  alkalis.  The  ammoniacal 
solution  becomes  purple  in  the  air.  It  is  decomposed  by  strong  nitric  acid, 
alloxan  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  being  generated.  Uramile  contains  CgHgNgOg ; 
or  thionuric  acid  minus  the  elements  of  2  eq.  of  sulphuric  acid. 

When  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  thionurate  of  ammonia  is  mixed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated  in  a  water  bath,  instead  of  uramile, 
another  substance,  uramilic  acid^  is  formed  and  deposited  in  slender,  colorless 
prisms,  soluble  in  S  parts  of  cold  water.  Uramilic  acid  dissolves  in  concen^ 
trated  sulphuric  acid  without  apparent  decomposition;  it  has  a  feeble  acid 
taste  and  reaction,  and  combines  with  bases.  The  salts  of  the  alkalis  are 
easily  soluble ;  those  of  the  earths  much  less  so,  and  that  of  the  oxide  of 
silver  is  insoluble.  Uramilic  acid  contains  CjgH,QNgO|5;  2  eq.  of  uramile  and 
3  eq.  of  water  contain  the  elements  of  uramilic  acid,  and  1  eq.  of  ammonia. 
It  is  a  substance  difficult  of  preparation. 

Alloxantinb. — ^This  is  the  chief  product  of  the  action  of  hot  dUute  nitric 
acid  upon  uric  acid ;  the  surest  and  best  method  of  preparing  it,  however,  is 
by  passing  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  a  moderately 
strong  and  cold  solution  of  alloxan.  The  impure  mother-liquor  from  which 
the  crystals  of  alloxan  have  separated  answers  the  purpose  perfectly  well ; 
it  is  diluted  with  a  little  water,  and  a  copious  stream  of  the  gas  transmitted 
through  it.  Sulphur  is  deposited  in  large  quantity,  mixed  with  a  white,  crys- 
talline substance,  which  is  the  alloxantine.  The  product  is  drained  upon  a 
filter)  slightly  washed  and  then  boiled  in  water;  the  filtered  solution  deposits 
the  alloxantine  on  cooling.  Alloxantine  forms  small,  four-sided,  oblique 
rhombic  prisms,  colorless  and  transparent;  it  is  soluble  with  difiiculty  in  cold 
water,  but  more  freely  at  a  boiling  temperature.  The  solution  reddens  lit- 
mus, gives  with  baryta-water  a  violet-colored  precipitate,  which  disappears 
on  heating,  and  when  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver  produces  a  black  precipi- 
tate  of  metallic  silver.  Heated  with  chlorine  or  nitric  acid,  it  is  changed  by 
oxidation  to  alloxan.  The  crystals  become  red  when  exposed  to  ammoniacal 
vapors.  Alloxantine  contains  CgHgNgOjQ ;  or  alloxan  plus  1  equivalent  of 
hydrogen. 

This  substance  is  readily  decomposed ;  when  a  stream  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  boiling  solution,  sulphur  is  deposited  and  an 
acid  liquid  produced,  supposed  to  contain  a  new  acid,  to  which  the  term  dia- 
Juric  is  applied.     When  neutralized  by  ammonia  it  yields  a  salt  which  orys- 
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tallizes  in  colorless,  silky  needles,  which  contain  NH^O^CgNjO^+SHO.  They 
become  deep-red  when  heated  to  212^  in  the  air.  A  hot  saturated  solution 
of  alloxantine  mixed  with  a  neutral  salt  of  ammonia  instantly  assumes  a 
purple  color,  which  however  quickly  vanishes,  and  the  liquid  becomes  turbid 
from  the  formation  of  uramile;  the  liquid  is  then  found  to  contain  alloxan 
and  free  acid.  With  oxide  of  silver,  alloxantine  disengages  carbonic  acid, 
reduces  a  portion  of  the  metal,  and  converts  the  remainder  of  the  oxide  into 
oxalurata  Boiled  with  water  and  peroxide  of  lead,  alloxantine  gives  urea 
and  carbonate  of  lead. 

MuRXXiDX  ;  PuRPURATx  OF  Amxovia  OF  Dr.  Prout. — ^There  are  several 
different  methods  of  preparing  this  magnificent  compound.  It  may  be  made 
directly  from  uric  acid,  by  dissolving  that  substance  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  eva- 
porating to  a  certain  point,  and  then  adding  to  the  warm,  but  not  boiling 
liquid,  a  very  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  In  this  experiment  alloxantine  is 
first  produced;  which  becomes  afterwards  partially  converted  into  alloxan; 
the  presence  of  both  is  requisite  to  the  production  of  murexide.  This  pro- 
cess is,  however,  very  precarious,  and  often  fails  altogether.  An  excellent 
method  is  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  flask,  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  dry  ura- 
mile, 1  part  of  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  40  parts  of  water,  to  which  two  or 
three  drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added ;  the  whole  assumes  in  a  short 
space  of  time  an  intensely  deep  purple  tint,  and  when  filtered  boiling-hot, 
deposits,  on  cooling,  splendid  crystals  of  murexide,  unmixed  with  any  impu- 
rity. A  third,  and  perhaps  even  Still  better  process  is  that  of  Dr.  Gregory : 
7  parts  of  alloxan  and  4  parts  of  alloxantine  are  dissolved  in  240  parts  of 
boiling  water,  and  the  solution  added  to  about  80  parts  of  cold,  strong  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  ammonia;  the  liquid  instantly  acquires  such  a  depth  of 
color  as  to  become  opaque,  and  gives  on  cooling  a  large  quantity  of  murexide ; 
the  operation  succeeds  best  on  a  small  scale. 

Murexide*  crystallizes  in  small  square  prisms,  which  by  reflected  light 
exhibit  a  splendid  green  metallic  lustre,  like  that  of  the  wing-cases  of  the 
rose  beetle  and  other  insects ;  by  transmitted  light  they  are  deep  purple  red. 
It  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  much  more  easily  at  a  boiling  tem- 
perature, and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Mineral  acids  decompose  it 
with  separation  of  fvmrexan,  and  caustic  potash  dissolves  it,  with  production 
of  a  most  magnificent  purple  color,  which  disappears  when  the  solution  is 
boiled.  Murexide  contains,  according  to  Liebig  and  Wohler,  Cjj^e^s^s  >  ^^ 
production  may  be  thus  explained : — 2  eq.  of  uramii  and  3  eq.  of  oxygen 
from  the  oxide  of  mercury  give  rise  to  murexide,  1  eq.  of  alloxanic  acid,  and 
3  eq.  of  water. 

SCgHgNgOg  and  SOssCigHgNgOg ,  C^HNO^  and  3H0. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  1  eq.  of  alloxan,  2  eq.  of  alloxantine,  and  4  eq.  of 
ammonia,  yield  2  eq.  of  murexide  and  14  eq.  of  water. 

CsHAOio .  2C3H,N,0,o,  }  _  J  2C,,U,^fi^ 
and  4NH3  )  "■   C      and  14H0. 

MuREXAir;  PuRPTTRic  AciD  OF  Dr.  Prout. — Liebig  directs  this  substance 
to  be  prepared  by  dissolving  murexide  in  caustic  potash,  heating  the  liquid 
until  the  color  disappears,  and  then  adding  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
It  separates  in  colorless  or  slightly  yellowish  scales,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
water.  In  ammonia  it  dissolves,  and  the  solution  acquires  a  purple  color  by- 
exposure  to  the  air,  murexide  being  then  produced.     Murexan  is  said  to  con- 

*  So  called  from  the  Tyrian  dye,  said  to  have  been  prepared  from  a  species  oi  mu^ 
rex  J  a  shell-fish. 
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tain  CgH^N^Og.  This  substance,  and  its  relation  to  murexide,  require  re-ex* 
amination. 

Connected  with  uric  acid  by  similarity  of  origin,  but  not  otherwise,  are 
two  curious  and  exceedingly  rate  substances,  called  xanthic  oxide  and  cystic 
oxide. 

Xanthic  oxide  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Marcetj  it  occurs  as  an  urinary  cal- 
culus, of  pale  brown  color,  foliated  texture,  and  waxy  lustre,  and  is  extracted 
by  boiling  the  pulverized  stone  in  dilute  caustic  potash  and  precipitating  by 
carbonic  acid.  The  xanthic  oxide  falls  as  a  white  precipitate,  which  on  dry* 
ing  becomes  pale  yellow,  and  resembles  wax  when  rubbed.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids.  Its  characteristic  property  is  to  dissolve 
without  evolution  of  gas  in  nitric  acid,  and  to  give  on  evaporation  a  deep 
yellow  residue,  which  becomes  yellowish-red  on  the  addition  of  ammonia  or 
solution  of  potash.     Xanthic  oxide  gives  on  analysis  CgHgNgOj. 

Cystic  Oxide. — Cystic  oxide  calculi,  although  very  rare,  are  more  frequently 
met  with  than  those  of  the  preceding  substance  j  they  have  a  pale  color,  a 
concentric  structure,  and  oflen  a  waxy  external  crust.  The  powdered  calcu- 
lus dissolves  in  great  part  without  efieryescence  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalis, 
including  ammonia;  the  ammoniacal  solution  deposits,  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration, small,  but  beautifully  colorless  crystals,  which  have  the  form  of  six- 
sided  prisms  and  square  tables.  It  forms  a  saline  compound  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Caustic  alkalis  disengage  ammonia  from  this  substance  by 
continued  ebullition.     Cystic  oxide  contains  sulphur:  it  is  composed  of  C.H. 


Uric  acid  is  perfectly  well  characterized,  even  when  in  very  small  quantity, 
by  its  behavior  with  nitric  acid.  A  small  portion  heated  with  a  drop  or  two 
of  nitric  acid  in  a  small  porcelain  capsule  dissolves  with  copious  effervescence. 
When  this  solution  is  cautiously  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and,  afler  the 
addition  of  a  little  water,  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  the  deep 
red  tint  of  murexide  is  immediately  produced. 

Impure  uric  acid,  in  a  remarkable  state  of  decomposition,  is  now  imported 
into  this  country  in  large  quantities,  for  use  as  a  manure,  under  the  name  of 
guano  or  huano.  It  comes  from  the  barren  and  uninhabited  islets  of  the 
western  coast  of  South  America,  and  is  the  production  of  the  countless  birds 
that  dwell  undisturbed  in  those  regions.  The  people  of  Peru  have  used  it 
for  ages.  Guano  usually  appears  as  a  pale  brown  powder,  sometimes  with 
whitish  specks ;  it  has  an  extremely  offensive  odor,  the  strength  of  which, 
however,  varies  very  much.  It  is  soluble  in  great  part  in  water,  and  the 
solution  is  found  to  be  extremely  rich  in  oxalate  of  ammonia,  the  acid  having 
been  generated  by  a  process  of  oxidation.*  Guano  also  contains  a  peculiar 
substance  called  guanine,  which  closely  corresponds  with  xanthic  oxide. 

*  See  Trans,  of  Chem.  Soc.  of  London,'!.  36. 
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SECTION   V. 

THE  VEGETaALKAUS. 


Thi  vegeto-alkalis,  or  alkakndM,  constitute  a  remarkabid  and  most  interest- 
ing group  of  bodies;  they  are  met  with  in  various  plants,  always  in  combi- 
nation with  an  acid,  which  is  in  many  cases  of  peculiar  nature,  not  occur- 
ring elsewhere  in  the  v^etable  kingdom.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  they  oAen 
crystallize  in  a  very  beautiful  manner  on  cooling.  Two  of  them,  however, 
are  oily  volatile  liquids.  The  taste  of  these  substances,  when  in  solution,  is 
usually  intensely  bitter,  and  their  action  upon  the  animal  economy  exceedingly^ 
energetic.  They  all  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  are  very 
complicated  in  constitution,  having  high  combining  numbers.  It  is  probable 
that  these  bodies  are  very  numerous. 

None  of  the  organic  bases  occurring  in  plants  have  yet  been  formed  by 
artificial  means;  analogous  substances  have,  however,  been  thus  produced. 

MoBpaiA,  or  Mobphiitx. — ^This  is  the  chief  active  principle  of  opium ;  it  is 
the  best  and  most  characteristic  type  of  the  group,  and  the  earliest  known, 
dating  back  to  the  year  1803. 

Opium,  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy«capsule,  is  a  very  complicated 
substance,  containing,  besides  morphia,  three  or  four  other  alkaloids  in  very 
variable  quantities,  combined  with  sulphuric  acid  and  an  organic  acid  called 
the  meconic.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  gummy,  resinous,  and  coloring 
matters,  caoutchouc,  &c.,  besides  mechanical  impurities,  as  chopped  leaves. 
The  opium  of  Turkey  is  the  most  valuable,  and  contains  the  largest  quantity 
of  morphia ;  that  of  Egypt  and  of  India  are  considerably  inferior.  It  has 
been  produced  in  England  of  the  finest  quality,  but  at  great  cost. 

If  ammonia  be  added  to  a  clear,  aqueous  infusion  of  opium,  a  very  abund- 
ant buff-colored  or  brownish-white  precipitate  falls,  which  consists  principally 
of  morphia  and  nareotine,  rendered  insoluble  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  acid. 
The  product  is  too  impure,  however,  for  use.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the 
preparation  of  these  substances  is  to  get  rid  of  the  coloring  rnatter,  which 
adheres  with  great  obstinacy,  re-dissolving  with  the  precipitates,  and  being 
again  in  part  thrown  down  when  the  solutions  are  saturated  'Vith  an  alkali. 
The  following  method,  which  succeeds  well  upon  a  small  scale,  will  serve  to 
give  the  student  some  idea  of  a  process  very  commonly  pursued  when  it  is 
desired  to  isolate  at  once  an  insoluble  organic  base,  and  the  acid  with  which  it 
is  in  combination : — A  filtered  solution  of  opium  in  tepid  water  is  mixed  with 
acetate  of  lead  in  excess ;  the  precipitated  meconate  of  lead  is  separated  by 
a  filter,  and  through  the  solution  containing  acetate  of  morphia,  now  freed  to 
a  considerable  extent  from  color,  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed. 
The  filtered  and  nearly  colorless  liquid,  from  which  the  lead  has  thus  been 
removed,  may  be  warmed  to  expel  the  excess  of  gas,  once  more  filtered,  and 
then  mixed  with  a    slight  excess  of  caustic  ammonia,  which  throws  down 
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the  morphia  and  narcotine;  these  may  be  separated  by  boiling  ether,  in  which 
the  latter  is  soluble.  The  mecouate  of  lead,  well  washed,  suspended  in 
water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yields  solution  of  meconic 
acid. 

Morphia  and  its  salts  are  advantageously  prepared,  on  the  large  scale,  by 
the  process  of  Dr.  Gregory.  A  strong  infusion  of  opium  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  free  from  iron ;  meconate  of  lime,  which  is 
ne<|rly  insoluble,  separates,  while  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  transferred  to  the 
alkaloids.  By  duly  concentrating  the  filtered  solution,  the  hydrochkxrate  of 
morphia  may  be  made  to  crystallize,  while  the  narcotine,  and  other  bodies, 
are  left  behind.  Repeated  re-crystallization,  and  the  use  of  animal  charcoal, 
then  suffice  to  whiten  and  purify  the  salt,  from  which  the  base  may  be  pre* 
cipitated  in  a  pure  state  by  ammonia.  Other  processes  have  been  proposed, 
as  that  of  M.  Thiboura^ry,  which  consists  in  adding  hydrate  of  lime  in  ex- 
cess to  an  infhsion  of  opium,  by  which  the  meoonic  acid  is  rendered  insolu- 
ble, while  the  morphia  is  taken  up  with  ease  by  the  alkaline  earth.  By 
exactly  neutralizing  the  filtered  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  morphia 
is  precipitated,  but  in  a  somewhat  colored  state. 

Morphia,  when  crystallized  from  alcohol,  forms  small,  but  very  brilliant 
prismatic  crystals,  which  are  transparent  and  colorless.  It  requires  at  least 
1000  parts  of  water  for  solution,  tastes  slightly  bitter,  and  has  an  alkaline 
reaction.  These  effects  are  much  more  evident  in  the  alcoholic  solution.  It 
dissolves  in  about  30  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  with  great  facility  in  dilute 
acids;  it  is  also  dissolved  by  excess  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  but  scarcely  by 
excess  of  ammonia.  When  heated  in  the  air,  morphia  melts,  inflames  like 
a  resin,  and  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal,  which  easily  burns  away. 

Morphia,  in  powder,  strikes  a  deep  bluish  color  with  neutral  persalts  of 
iron,  decomposes  iodic  acid  with  liberation  of  iodine,  and  forms  a  deep  yellow 
or  red  compound  with  nitric  acid;  these  reactions  are  by  some  considered 
characteristic. 

Crystallized  morphia  contains  CggHg^NOg-f-^HO. 

The  most  characteristic  and  best-detined  salt  of  this  substance  is  the  hydro- 
chlorate.  It  crystallizes  in  slender,  colorless  needles,  arranged  in  tufls  or 
stellated  groups,  soluble  in  about  20  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  its  own 
weight  at  a  boiling  temperature.  The  crystals  contain  6  eq.  of  water.  The 
ntlphatef  nUrcae^  and  phosphate  are  crystal  I  izable  salts ;  the  acetate  crystallizes 
with  great  difficulty,  and  is  usually  sold  in  the  state  of  a  dry  powder.  The 
artificial  meconate  is  sometimes  prepared  for  medicinal  use. 

Narcotihs. — The  marc^  or  insoluble  portion  of  opium,  contains  much 
narcotine,  which  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  with  dilute  acetic  acid.  From 
the  filtered  solution  the  narcotine  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  after- 
wards purified  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  filtration  through  animal 
charcoal.  Narcotine  crystallizes  in  small,  colorless,  brilliant  prisms,  which 
are  nearly  insoluble  in*  water.  The  basic  powers  of  narcotine  are  very  fee- 
ble ;  it  is  destitute  of  alkaline  reaction,  and,  although  freely  soluble  in  acids, 
refuses,  for  the  most  part,  to  form  with  them  crystal  lizable  compounds. 

Narcotine  contains  C4gH24NOj5. 

Narcotine  yields  some  curious  products  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents, 
as  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  manganese,  or  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  platinum.  The  most  important  of  these  is  opianic  acid,  a 
substance  forming  colorless,  pristtiatic,  reticulated  crystals,  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  easily  in  hot.  It  melts  when  heated,  but  does  not  sublime. 
AAer  fusion  it  becomes  quite  insoluble  in  dilute  alkalis,  but  without  change 
of  composition.     This  acid  forms  crystallizable  salts  and  an  ether;  it  con* 
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laios  CfQHgOg.HO.  The  ammonia-salt,  by  evaporation  to  dryness,  yields  a 
nearly  white  insoluble  powder,  called  opiaanmon^  containing  C^Hj^NOn^, 
conyertible  by  strong  acids  into  opianic  acid  and  ammonia.  Sulphurous 
acid  yields  with  opianic  acid  two  products  containing  sulphur.  A  mixture 
of  peroxide  of  lead,  opianic  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  gives  rise  to  a  crystal- 
lizable  acid  substance  termed  hemipink  acidt  containing  CjoH^Og^HO.  A 
basic  substance,  ootamtnc,  Cg^HigNOg,  is  contained  in  the  mother*liquor 
fiom  which  opianic  acid  has  crystallized;  it  forms  a  yellow  crystalline  mass, 
very  soluble,  of  bitter  taste,  and  feebly  alkaline  reaction.  Its  hydrochlorate 
is  a  well-defined  salt.  Another  basic  substance,  narcogtnifu,  was  accidentally 
produced  in  an  attempt  to  prepare  cotarnine  by  bichloride  of  platinum.  It 
formed  long  orange-oolored  needles,  and  contained  C^H,gNO,o.* 

CoDXXVB. — Hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  prepared  directly  from  opium  as  in 
Gregory's  process,  contains  codeine*salt  When  dissolved  in  water,  and 
mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  the  morphia  is  precipitated,  and  the 
codeine  left  in  solution.  Pure  codeine  crystallizes,  by  spontaneous  evapom- 
tion,  in  colorless  transparent  octahedrons ;  it  is  soluble  in  80  parts  of  cold, 
and  17  of  boiling  water,  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  forms  crystal- 
lizable  salts. 

Codeine  is  composed  of  Cg^HgoNO^. 

Thsbaivs  or  Pa&amobphisb. — This  substance  is  contained  in  the  precipi- 
tate ibrmed  by  hydrate  of  lime  in  a  strong  infusion  of  opium  in  Thiboum^ry*s 
-process  for  morphia.  The  precipitate  is  well  washed,  dissolved  in  dilute 
acid,  and  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess,  and  the  thebaine  thrown  down 
crystallized  from  alcohol.  It  forms  when  pure  colorless  needles  like  those  of 
narcotine,  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  the  cold  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  decomposes  at  a  high  temperature. 
With  dilute  acids  it  forms  crystallizable  compounds,  and  when  isolated  and 
in  solution  has  a  powerful  alkaline  reaction.  The  composition  of  thebaine  is 
yet  uncertain. 

Pieudomorphine,  narceiney  and  meeonine  are  also,  at  least  occasionally,  con- 
tained in  opium ;  they  are  of  small  importance,  and  little  is  known  respecting 
them. 

Mxcoiric  Aciu  is  obtained  from  the  impure  meconate  of  lead,  as  already 
mentioned.  The  solution  is  evaporated  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump.  A 
more  advantageous  method  is  to  decompose  the  impure  meconate  of  lime, 
obtained  in  Dr.  Gregory's  morphia-process,  by  warm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ; 
to  separate  the  crystals  of  acid  meconate  of  lime,  which  form  on  cooling,  and 
to  repeat  this  operation  until  the  whole  of  the  base  has  been  removed,  which' 
may  be  known  by  the  acid  being  entirely  combustible,  without  residue,  when 
heated  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  upon  platinum  foil.  It  is  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  obtained  free  from  color. 

Meconic  acid  crystallizes  in  little  colorless  pearly  scales,  which  dissolve  In 
four  parts  of  hot  water.  It  has  an  acid  taste  and  reaction,  forms  soluble  com- 
pounds with  the  alkalis,  and  insoluble  salts  with  lime,  baryta,  and  the  oxides 
of  lead  and  silver.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  substai;ice  is  its  pro- 
perty of  striking  a  deep  blood  red  color  with  a  salt  of  the  peroxide  of  iron, 
exactly  resembling  that  developed  under  similar  circumstances,  by  a  sulpho- 
cyanide.  The  meconate  of  iron  may,  however,  be  distinguished  from  the 
latter  compound,  as  Mr.  Everitt  has  shown,  by  an  addition  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, which  bleaches  the  sulphocyanide,  but  has  little  effect  upon  the  meco- 
nate.   This  is  a  point  of  considerable  practical  importance,  as  in  medico-legal 

*  Annalen  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.  1.  29:  and  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  3d  series,  xii. 
230.  ' 
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inquiries,  in  which  evidence  of  the  presence  of  opium  is  sought  for  in  com- 
plex organic  mixtures,  the  detection  of  meconic  acid  is  usually  the  object  of 
the  chemist;  and  since  traces  of  alkaline  sulphocyanide  are  said  to  be  found 
in  the  saliva,  it  becomes  very  desirable  to  remove  that  ^source  of  error  and 
ambiguity. 

Crystallized  meconic  acid  contains  Cj4HO,,,3HO-l-6HO. 
.  When  a  solution  of  meconic  acid  in  water,  or  still  better,  in  a  mineral  acid, 
is  boiled,  or  when  the  dry  acid  is  exposed  in  a  retort  to  a  temperature  of  400°, 
it  is  decomposed,  yielding  a  new  bibasic  acid,  the  conunic  containing  CjgHg 
0^,2H0,  which  much  resembles  in  properties  meconic  acid.  Water  and  car- 
bonic acid  are  at  the  same  time  extricated.  At  a  higher  temperature  comenic 
acid  itself  is  resolved  into  a  second  new  acid,  the  pyromeeonic^  which  sublimes 
and  afterwards  condenses  in  brilliant  colorless  plates.  It  is  monobasic,  and 
contains  CjQHgOgjHO. 

An  acid  much  resembling  the  meconic  has  been  extracted  from  the  Chelido' 
nium  majta ;  it  is  combined  with  lime,  and  associated  with  malic  and  fumaric 
acids.  Chelidonic  acid  is  tribasic,  forming  three  classes  of  salts,  and  a  pyro- 
acid  with  evolution  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  when  exposed  to  a  high 
temperature.  It  crystallizes  in  slender  colorless  needles  of  considerable 
solubility,  containing  Ci4HgO,o,3H04-2HO. 

CiircHOFiA  Aim  QuiiTA. — It  is  to  these  vegeto  alkalis  that  the  valuable  medi- 
cinal properties  of  the  Peruvian  barks  are  due.  They  are  associated  in  the 
bark  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  a  special  acid,  not  found  elsewhere, 
called  the  kinic,  Cinchonia  is  contained  in  largest  quantity  in  the  pale  bark ; 
quina  in  the  yellow  bark ;  the  officinal  red  bark  contains  both. 

The  simplest,  but  not  the  most  economical  method,  of  preparing  these 
substances  is  to  add  a  slight  excess  of  hydrate  of  lime  to  a  strong  decoction  of 
the  ground  bark,  in  acidulated  water ;  to  wash  the  precipitate  which  ensues 
and  boil  it  in  alcohol.  The  solution,  filtered  while  hot,  deposits  the  vegeto- 
alkali  on  cooling.  When  both  bases  are  present,  they  may  be  separated  by 
converting  them  into  sulphates ;  the  salt  of  quina  is  the  least  soluble  of  the 
two,  and  crystallizes  first. 

Pure  cinchonia,  or  cinchonine,  crystallizes  in  small,  but  beautifully  brilliant 
transparent  four  sided  prisms.  It  is  but  very  feebly  soluble  in  water,  dissolves 
readily  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  has  but  little  taste,  although  its  salts  are  exces- 
sively bitter.  It  is  a  powerful  base,  neutralizing  acids  completely,  and  form- 
ing a  series  of  crystallizable  salts. 

Quina,  or  quinine,  much  resembles  cinchonia ;  it  does  not  crystallize  so 
well,  however,  and  is  much  more  soluble  in  water ;  its  taste  is  intensely 
bitter.  Sulphate  of  quina  is  manufactured  on  a  very  large  scale  for  medicinal, 
use  'j  it  crystallizes  in  small  white  needles,  which  give  a  neutral  solution. 
The  solubility  of  this  compound  is  much  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
sulphuric  acid. 

Cinchonia  is  composed  of        .        CggHj^NO,  and 
Quina  of        ...        .         CjQHjgNOj. 

Chinoidine,  quinoidine,  or  amorphous  qwimne,  is  contained  in  the  refuse,  or 
mother-liquors  of  the  quinine  manufacturer.  In  its  purest  state  it  forms  a 
yellow  or  brown  resin  like  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  is  easily  soluble  also  in  dilute  acids,  and  is  thence  precipitated 
by  ammonia.  Quinoidine  is  said  to  possess  powerful  febrifuge  properties, 
and  to  be  identical  in  composition  with  quinine.  If  such  be  the  case,  it  may 
bear  to  quinine  the  same  relation  that  uncrystallizable  syrup  does  to  ordinary 
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sugar,  being  produced  from  quinine  by  the  beat  employed  in   the  prepara- 
tion.* 

From  CtMCD,  or  Arieehbarkj  a  substance  denominated  aricine  has  been  ex- 
tracted ;  it  closely  resembles  cinchonine. 

The  Cinchona  owttay  or  white  quinquina  of  Condamine,  contains  a  crystal- 
lizable  basic  substance,  termed  cinchooalineyf  said  to  contain  C^^H^N^Og.  It 
is  useless  in  medicine. 

Kivic  Acid. — Kioate  of  lime  is  found  in  the  solution  from  which  the  bark- 
alkalis  have  been  separated  by  hydrate  of  lime,  and  is  easily  obtained  by  eva- 
poration, and  purified  by  animal  charcoal.     From  the  lime-salt  the  acid  can 
be  extracted  by  decomposing  it  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid.     The  clear  solution 
evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence  deposits  large,  distinct  crystals,  which  re« 
semble  those  of  tartaric  acid.     It  is  soluble  in  2  parts  of  water,  and  contains 

When  kinic  acid  is  heated  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide 
of  manganese,  it  furnishes  a  very  volatile  substance  termed  cAiVione,  the  vapor 
of  which  is  exceedingly  irritating  to  the  eyes.  This  new  body  forms  crys- 
tals both  by  sublimation  and  by  solution  in  boiling  water;  it  melts  with  gentle 
heat,  crystallizes  on  cooling,  colors  the  skin  permanently  brown,  and  contains 

By  destructive  distillation,  kinic  acid  yields  numerous  and  interesting  pro- 
ducts, which  have  been  studied  by  M.  Wohter,  as  benzoic  acid,  carbolic  acid, 
hydruret  of  salicyle,  benzine,  a  tarry  substance  not  examined,  and  a  new 
body,  odorless  hydrochinone^  which  possesses  very  curious  relations  with  the 
chinone  above  described.  It  forms  colorless  six-sided  prismatic  crystals ;  is 
neutral,  destitute  of  taste  and  odor,  fusible,  and  easily  soluble  both  in  water 
and  alcohol.  With  care  it  may  be  sublimed  unchanged.  It  oontaios 
CggHijOg. 

Colorless  hydrochinone  can  be  easily  and  directly  produced  from  chinone 
by  the  assimilation  of  hydrogen,  as  by  addition  of  hydriodic  acid  to  a  solution 
of  the  latter,  when  iodine  is  set  free,  or  by  sulphurous  acid,  or  telluretted  hy- 
drogen. 

An  intermediate  product  of  reduction  is  green  hydrochinone.  This  is  ob- 
tained by  the  incomplete  action  of  sulphurous  acid  upon  chinone,  or  by  the 
action  of  perchloride  of  iron,  chlorine,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  chromic  acid  upoa 
colorless  hydrochinone ;  or  by  mixing  together  solutions  of  chinone  and  color- 
less hydrochinone.  It  forms  slender  green  crystals  of  the  color  of  the  wing- 
case  of  the  rose-beetle,  and  of  the  greatest  brilliancy  and  beauty.  It  is  fusi- 
ble, has  but  little  odor,  and  dissolves  freely  in  boiling  water,  crystallizing  out 
on  cooling.     This  substance  contains  C^sHigOg. 

Other  products  were  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  upon  chinone,  which  possess  less  interest  than  the 
preceding.  J 

Stbtchhia  and  Bbucia  are  contained  in  Nux  vofmca^  in  St.  IgfiaUus'  bean^ 
and  in  false  Jingustura  bark  ;  they  are  associated  with  a  peculiar  acid,  called 

*  Amorphoas  auinine  is  a  mixture  of  quina,  cinchonia,  and  a  resin.  Qnina  may  be 
obtained  from  it  by  diasolving  in  alcohol,  precipitating  by  protochloride  of  tin.  filter- 
ing and  adding  ammonia  to  the  clear  liquor.  The  precipitate  well  washed  ana  dried, 
and  a  second  time  treated  with  protochloride  of  tin  and  ammonia,  yields  to  alcohol 
pure  quina,  which  crystallizes  on  evaporating  the  alcohol. — R.  B. 

j  Pelouze  and  Fr6m^  state  that  the  cinchovatine  discovered  by  Manzini  is  identical 
with  aricine,  and  ^ive  its  composition  as  G^Hi,NO.. 

Quina  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  organic  bases  by  acting  on  the  solution 
by  chlorine  and  then  adding  ammonia,  when  a  greenish-blue  color  is  produced  if  quina 
be  present. — R.  B. 
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the  igasuric.  Nux  vomica  seeds  are  boiled  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until  they 
become  softj  they  are  then  crushed,  and  the  expressed  liquid  mixed  with  ex- 
cess of  hydrate  of  lime,  which  throws  down  the  alkalis.  The  precipitate  is 
boiled  in  spirit  of  wine  of  sp.  gr.  .860,  and  filtered  hot.  Strychnia  and  brucia 
are  deposited  together  in  a  colored  and  impure  state,  and  may  be  separated 
by  cold  alcohol,  in  which  the  latter  dissolves  readily. 

Pure  strychnia  crystallizes  under  favorable  circumstances  in  small,  but  ex- 
ceedingly brilliant  octahedral  crystals,  which  are  transparent  and  colorless. 
It  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  fbarfully  poison- 
ous. It  dissolves  in  hot,  and  somewhat  dilute  spirit,  but  neither  in  absolute 
alcohol,  ether,  nor  in  solution  of  caustic  alkali.  Strychnia  forms  with  acids  a 
series  of  well-defined  salts.     It  is  composed  of  C^^HggNgO^. 

Brucia  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  preceding  substance,  which  it  much 
resembles  in  many  respects,  by  its  ready  solubility  in  alcohol,  both  hydrate 
and  absolute.  It  dissolves  also  in  about  500  parts  of  hot  water.  The  salts 
of  brucia  are,  for  the  most  part,  crystal lizable. 

Brucia  contains  C^^HggNjOy. 

VsBATRiA  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  VercUrum  sabadilla.  In  its  purest 
state  it  is  a  white,  or  yellowish- white  powder,  which  has  a  sharp  burning 
taste,  and  is  very  poisonous.  It  is  remarkable  for  occasioning  violent  sneez- 
ing. It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in 
acids ;  the  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  Veratria  contains  nitrogen,  but 
its  compiosition  is  yet  doubtful.* 

A  substance  called  colchicine,  extracted  from  the  Colckicum  autumnale,  and 
formerly  confounded  with  veratria,  is  now  considered  distinct;  its  history  is 
yet  imperfect. 

CoKiciiTE,  or  CoNTi,  and  Nicotiwb  differ  from  the  other  vegetable  bases 
in  physical  characters ;  they  are  volatile  oily  liquids.  The  first  is  extracted 
from  hemlock,  and  the  second  from  tobacco.  They  agree  in  most  of  their 
characters,  having  high  boiling  points,  very  poisonous  properties,  strong  alka- 
line reaction,  and  the  power  of  forming  with  acids  crystallizable  salts.  The 
formula   of  nicotine   is   given    by  Ortigosa   as   Cj^HgN;    that   of  conicine, 

The  basic  substance  contained  in  the  juice  of  animal  flesh,  krealinine^  will 
be  found  described  among  the  components  of  the  animal  body. 

Harmalike. — This  substance  is  extracted  by  dilute  acetic  acid  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Peganum  harmalay  a  plant  which  grows  abundantly  in  the 
Steppes  of  Southern  Russia.  When  pure,  it  forms  yellowish  prismatic  crys- 
tals, soluble  in  alcohol  and  dilute  acids,  but  scarcely  forming  crystallizable 
salts.  By  oxidation  it  gives  rise  to  a  red,  insoluble  coloring  substance,  which 
itself  possesses  basic  properties.  The  seeds  are  used  for  dyeing  in  virtue  of 
this  property.     Harmaline  contains  Cj^HjgNjO. 

There  are  Yery  many  other  bodies,  more  or  less  perfectly  known,  having 
to  a  certain  extent  the  properties  of  salt-bases ;  the  following  statement  of 
the  names  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  a  few  of  these  must  sufiice. 

Hyoscyamine. — A  white,  crystallizable  substance,  from  Hyoscyamus  niger. 

Dafurine.—^A.  colorless,  crystalline  body,  from  Datura  stramoviium. 

Mrouine. — Colorless  needles,  from  Atropa  belladonna. 

Soianine. — -A  pearly,  crystalline  substance,  from  various  solanaceous  plants. 

jiconiii'M' — A  glassy,  transparent  mass,  from  Aconiium  napelltis. 

Delvhinine. — ^A  yellowish,  fusible  substance,  from  the  seeds  of  Delphinium 
staphisagria. 

#  Veratria,  according  to  Goaerbe,  is  composed  of  CmH^jNO,. — R.  B. 
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Emetine.^»A  white  and  nearly  tasteless  powder  from  ipecacuanha  root. 
Ctararim. — The  arrow-poison  of  Central  America. 


There  exists  an  extensive  series  of  neutral,  usually  bitter,  and  sometimes 
poisonous  vegetable  principles,  which  are  allied  in  some  measure  to  the 
vegeto-alkalis.  Some  of  these  are  destitute  of  nitrogen.  Two  of  the  number, 
salicine  and  phloridzine,  have  been  already  described ;  the  most  important  of 
the  remainder  are  the  following: — 

GsHTiAHiHS. — The  bitter  principle  of  the  gentian-root,  extracted  by  ether. 
It  crystallizes  in  golden-yellow  needles,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
more  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  freely  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether.  Its 
composition  is  unknown. 

PoPULiHX. — ^This  substance  closely  resembles  salicine  in  appearance  and 
solubility,  but  has  a  penetrating  sweet  taste ;  it  is  found  accompanying  sali- 
cine in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the  aspen. 

DAPHiriirx. — Extracted  from  the  bark  of  the  Daphne  mezereum;  it  forms 
colorless,  radiated  needles,  freely  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

HssPERioiHX. — A  white,  silky,  tasteless  substance,  obtained  from  the 
spongy  part  of  oranges  and  lemons.  It  dissolves  in  60  parts  of  hot  water ; 
also  in  alcohol  and  ethes* 

Elatxrike.— >The  active  principle  of  Momordica  daterium.  It  is  a  white, 
silky,  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  exces- 
sively violent  purgative  properties.  Alcohol,  ether,  and  oils  dissolve  it.  Ex- 
posed to  beat,  it  melts  and  afterwards  volatilizes. 

PiPEBiiTE. — A  colorless,  or  slightly  yellow  cry  stall  izable  principle,  extracted 
from  pepper  by  the  aid  of  alcohol.    It  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Bkrberins. — A  substance  crystallizing  in  fine  yellow  needles,  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  extracted  from  the  root  of  the  Berberis  vuigaris.  It  has  fee- 
ble basic  properties.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  beeberinej  an  uncrys- 
tallizable  basic  substance,  from  the  bark  of  green-heart  timber  of  Guiana. 

AivTiABTHE. — The  poisonous  principle  of  the  UpoM  antiar.  It  forms  small 
pearly  crystals,  soluble  in  27  parts  of  boiling  water,  andr-  also  in  alcohol,  but 
scarcely  so  in  ether;  it  cannot  be  sublimed  without  decomposition.  Intro- 
duced into  a  wound,  it  rapidly  brings  on  vomiting,  convulsions,  and  death. 
Antiarine  contains  Cj^HjQOg. 

PicROToxiNE. — It  is  to  this  substance  that  Cocctdus  indicut  owes  its  active 
properties.  Picrotoxine  forms  small,  colorless,  stellated  needles,  of  inexpress- 
ibly bitter  taste,  which  dissolve  in  25  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in  3  parts 
of  boiling  alcohol.  It  contains,  according  to  MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventon, 
CjjH^Og. 

AspARAGiKE. — This,  and  the  two  following,  are  azotized  bodies.  Aspara- 
gine  is  found  in  the  root  of  the  marsh-mallow,  in  asparagus  sprouts,  and  in 
several  other  plants.  The  mallow-roots  are  chopped  small,  and  macerated  in 
the  cold  with  milk  of  lime ;  the  filtered  liquid  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  the  clear  solution  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  to  a  syrupy  state. 
The  impure  asparagine,  which  separates  after  a  few  days,  is  purified  by  re* 
crystallization.  Asparagine  forms  brilliant,  transparent,  colorless  crystals, 
which  have  a  faint  cooling  taste,  and  are  freely  soluble  in  water,  especially 
when  hot.  When  dissolved  in  a  saccharine  liquid,  which  is  afterwards  made 
to  ferment,  when  heated  with  water  under  pressure  in  a  close  vessel,  or  when 
boiled  with  an  acid  or  an  alkali,  it  is  converted  into  ammonia  and  a  new^ 
acid,  the  aspartic.  Asparagine  contains  CgHgNjjOg,  and  aspartic  acid  CgHgNOg. 
^  Caffkinx,  or  Tueike. — This  remarkable  substance  occurs  in  three  articles 
of  domestic  life,  infusions  of  which  are  used  as  a  beverage  over  the  greater 
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part  of  th«  kiK>wn  world,  namely,  tea  and  ooffee,  and  the  leaves  of  the  Ikx 
paraguayefisis ;  it  will  probably  be  found  in  other  plants.  A  decoction  of 
common  tea,  or  of  raw  coffee-berries,  previously  crushed,  is  mixed  with  ex- 
cess of  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead.  The  solution,  filtered  from  the  copious 
yellow  or  greenish  precipitate,  is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  re- 
move the  lead,  filtered,  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  neutralized  by 
ammonia.  The  cafieine  crystallizes  out  on  cooling,  and  is  easily  purified  by 
animal  charcoal.  It  forms  tufts  of  delicate,  white,  silky  needles,  which  have 
a  bitter  taste,  melt  when  heated  with  loss  of  water,  and  sublime  without  de- 
composition. It  is  soluble  in  about  100  parts  of  cold  water,  and  much  more 
easily  at  a  boiling  heat,  or  if  an  acid  be  present.  Alcohol  also  dissolves  it^_ 
but  not  easily.     Caffeine  contains  CgHgNgOs* 

TBBOBRQHiirB. — The  seeds  of  the  Theobroma  cacao^  or  cacao*nuts,  from 
which  chocolate  is  prepared,  contain  a  crystallizable  principle  to  which  the 
preceding  name  is  given.  It  is  extracted  in  the  same  manner  as  caffeine, 
and  forms  a  white,  crystalline  powder,  which  is  much  less  soluble  than  the 
last-named  substance.     It  contains,  according  to  Glasson,  Cj^HgN^O^. 

OBOAKIC  BASES  OF  ABTIFICIAL  ORIGIK. 

Bases  from  Volatile  Oils. 

FuRFURiNE. — When  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  is 
oarefoUy  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  wheat-bran,  and  the  adhesive  pasty 
mass  obtained  exposed  in  a  proper  vessel  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  steam 
which  is  afterwards  condensed  by  a  worm  or  refrigerator,  a  liquid  is  obtained 
which  liolds  in  solution  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  to  which  the  term  fwfwrol  has 
been  given.  By  re-distillation  several  times  repeated,  the  first  half  of  the 
liquid  only  being  collected,  the  furfurol  can  be  extracted  from  the  water,  and 
then  by  distillation  alone  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  has  a  pale  yellow 
color  and  a  fragrant  odor  like  that  of  oil  of  cassia ;  its  specific  gravity  is  1. 1 6 5, 
and  it  boils  at  325°,  distilling  unchanged.  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in 
alcohol  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  water,  and  is  readily  destroyed 
by  strong  acids  and  caustic  alkalis,  especially  when  aided  by  heat.  Furfurol 
contains  CgH^Og.     The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapor  is  3.493. 

The  product  of  furfurol  is  very  greatly  increased  and  the  operation  much 
facilitated  by  previously  depriving  the  bran  of  all  starch,  gluten,  and  soluble 
matter  by  steeping  it  in  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  washing 
and  drying  by  gentle  heat  or  in  the  sun.  Maceration  in  cold  water  for  some 
time  answers  the  same  purpose,  owing  to  the  lactic  acid  formed  in  that  case. 

In  contact  with  solution  of  ammonia  furfurol  becomes  converted  in  the 
space  of  a  few  hours  into  a  yellowish-white,  crystalline,  insoluble  substance, 
fitrfurolamide^  ^is^gNOj;  this  body  is  slowly  decomposed  hi  contact  with 
water,  and  instantly  by  an  acid  into  ammonia  and  furfurol.  It  may  be  crys- 
tallized from  alcohol,  however,  in  which  it  dissolves  without  much  change. 
When  boiled  with  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash,  no  ammonia 
is  disengaged,  but  the  substance  is  slowly  dissolved  if  the  quantity  of  liquid 
be  considerable,  and  the  solution  deposits  on  cooling  small,  white,  silky  needles 
of  a  substance  having  the  same  composition  as  furfurolamide  itself.  There 
is  no  other  product  This  new  body,  to  which  the  name  fitr/urine  has  been 
given,  is  a  powerful  organic  base,  forming  with  acids  a  series  of  beautiful 
crystallizable  salts,  and  decomposing  at  a  boiling  heat  the  saline  compounds 
of  ammonia.  Furfurine  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves 
in  about  135  parts  at  212°.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  freely;  the  solu- 
tions have  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  It  melts  below  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  and  when  strongly  heated  inflames  and  burns  with  a  red  and  smoky 
37 
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light,  leaving  but  liule  cbarooal.    Its  salts  are  intensely  bitter.    Furfurioe 
contains  in  1  equivalent  (^sfflia^gO^.* 

Behzoufx.— The  bydrobenzamide  of  M.  Laurent,  C^gHigN,,  produced  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  pure  bitter-almond  oil,  when  long  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  suffers  the  same  kind  of  change  as  furfurolamide, 
becoming  entirely  converted  into  a  new  body  isomeric  with  bydrobenzamide, 
having  the  characters  of  a  salt  base,  and  to  which  the  precediog  name  has 
been  given.  Precipitated  by  ammonia  from  a  cold  solution  of  the  hydro- 
chlorate  or  sulphate,  benzoline  separates  in  white  curdy  masses,  which,  when 
washed  and  dried,  become  greatly  reduced  in  volume.  In  this  state  it  is 
singularly  electric  by  friction  with  a  spatula.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  abundantly  in  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  highly  alkaline  to  test-paper, 
and  if  sufficiently  concentrated  deposits  the  benzoline  on  standing  in  the  form 
of  small,  colorless,  prismatic  crystals.  Below  212°  it  melts,  and  on  cooling 
assumes  a  glassy  or  resinous  condition.  Strongly  heated  in  a  retort,  it  decom- 
poses with  production  of  ammonia,  a  volatile  oil  not  yet  examined,  and  a  new 
body,  pyrobenzoline,  which  appears  to  be  a  neutral  substance,  insoluble  in 
water,  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol,  and  containing  a  lai^e  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen. It  is  fusible  by  moderate  heat,  and  on  cooling  becomes  a  mass  of  color- 
less radiating  needles  or  plates.  The  salts  of  benzoline  are  mostly  sparingly 
soluble ;  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  bydrochlorate  are  crystallizable  and  very 
definite.    Benzoline  contains  C^HjgN,. 

The  basic  substance  lately  descril^  by  M.  Laurent  under  the  name  of 
amonfie,  in  association  with  numerous  other  products  from  bitter-almond  oil, 
may  possibly  be  identical  with  benzoline.t 

Thiosihkuiikx.  —  The  volatile  oil  distilled  from  black  mustard-seed, 
CgHgNSg,  in  contact  with  solution  of  ammonia,  yields  a  compound  having 
the  characters  of  an  oi^nic  base,  and  forming  colorless,  prismatic  crystals, 
bitter  in  taste  and  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  does  not  affect  test-paper. 
It  melts  when  heated,  but  cannot  be  sublimed.  Acids  combine  with  it,  but 
form  no  crystallizable  salts ;  the  double  salts  of  the  bydrochlorate  with  bichlo- 
ride of  platinum  and  corrosive  sublimate  are  the  most  definite.  This  sub- 
stance contains  sulphur;  its  formula  is  CgHgN^S,.  It  is  the  only  product  of 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  oil. 

Thiosinnamine  is  decomposed  by  metallic  oxides,  as  oxide  of  lead,  with 
production  of  a  metallic  sulphuret  and  a  new  body  of  basic  properties,  free 
from  sulphur,  called  iinnamine.  This  latter  substance  crystallizes  very  slowly 
from  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  in  brilliant,  colorless  crystals  which  con- 
tain water.  It  has  a  powerful  bitter  taste,  is  strongly  alkaline  to  test-paper, 
and  decomposes  ammoniacal  salts  by  boiling.  With  the  exception  of  the 
oxalate,  it  forms  no  crystallizable  salts.  Sinnamine  contains  in  the  crystal- 
lized state  CgHgNsfHO. 

When  mustard-oil  is  treated  with  oxide  of  lead  or  baryta,  the  whole  of  the 
sulphur  is  withdrawn,  and  carbonic  acid  and  another  basic  substance  pro- 
duced, which,  when  pure,  crystallizes  in  colorless  plates,  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol ;  the  solution  has  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction.  Sinapoline,  the 
body  so  formed,  contains  C^fi^^J^^'t 

ToLUiDiXE. — Under  this  name  MM.  Muspratt  and  Hofmannhave  described 
an  interesting  basic  substance  derived  from  the  oil  of  Tolu-balsam  by  a  curious 
process  of  deoxidation  of  a  nitrous  acid  substitution -product,  first  employed 
by  Zinin,and  which  appears  to  be  of  extensive  application  in  such  researches. 

The  oil  in  question  contains  Cj^Hg ;  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  it  is  made 

♦  Phil.  Trans,  for  1845,  p.  253. 

fid.  p.  203. 
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to  furnish  fotrotoJuide,  C^fi^'ifO^,  the  analog  of  nitrobenzide,  and  much  re- 
sembling that  substance  in  properties.  This  product  is  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
and  the  liquid  saturated  first  with  ammoniacal  gas  and  then  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  On  repose,  excluded  from  the  Eur,  solid  sulphur  is  deposited,  and 
the  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  disappears.  The  treatment  with  the  last- 
named  substance  is  renewed  as  oAen  as  this  effect  is  observed,  the  change 
being  hastened  by  occasionally  distilling  the  product.  When  the  conversion 
of  the  nitrotoluide  appears  complete,  it  is  evaporated  to  one-third  to  expel 
the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol,  and  then  distilled  with  an  excess  of  concen- 
trated solution  of  caustic  potash.  Ammoniacal  water  is  obtained,  accompanied 
by  a  yellowish  oily  liquid,  which  speedily  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass. 
This  is  the  new  basic  substance  tolmdine;  it  is  purified  byconversion  into 
the  oxalate  and  crystallization  from  alcohol,  ailer  which  the  salt  is  decom- 
posed by  distillation  with  caustic  potash. 

Toluidine  forms  colorless  platy  crystals,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
but  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils;  it  is  heavier  than  water,  has  an  aro- 
matic taste  and  odor,  and  a  very  feeble  alkaline  reaction.  At  104®  F.  it 
melts,  and  at  388°  boils  and  distils  unchanged.  It  is  volatile,  however,  at 
all  temperatures.  This  substance  very  closely  resembles,  in  many  respects, 
aniline  ;  it  forms  a  series  of  beautiful  crystal lizable  salts,  and  contains  Cj^HgN.* 

CuMiDiNX. — ^When  cuminic  acid  is  distilled  with  quicklime,  it  yields  a 
hydrocarbon  cumoli  containing  CjgHjj.  Mr.  Nicholson  has  shown  that,  by  a 
method  of  treatment  exactly  similar  to  that  pursued  in  the  case  of  toluol,  this 
body  may  be  converted  into  a  basic  substance  cumidine.  It  resembles  in  the 
closest  manner  both  toluidine  and  aniline,  to  be  shortly  described,  and  con- 
tains CjgHijN.t 

^lAPHTBALIBA». — M.  Zinin  has  given  this  name  to  a  basic  substance,  the 
first  of  its  kind  discovered,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuret  of  ammonium 
upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitronaphthahsey  one  of  the  numerous  products 
of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  hydrocarbon  naphthaline.  When  pure,  it 
forms  colorless  silky  needles,  fusible,  and  volatile  without  decomposition.  It 
has  a  powerful,  disagreeable  odor,  and  burning  taste ;  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  the  solution  has  no  alkaline 
reaction.  Naphthalidam,  perhaps  better  called  naphihalidinef  forms  numerous 
crystallizable  salts,  and  contains  C^QHgN^ 

Bases  from  Aldehyde, 

Thialdizts. — The  crystalline  compound  of  aldehyde  with  ammonia  is 
dissolved  in  12  to  16  parts  of  water,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  caustic 
ammonia,  and  then  the  whole  subjected  to  a  feeble  stream  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  AAer  a  time,  the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  a  white 
crystalline  substance,  which  is  the  body  in  question.  It  is  separated,  washed, 
dissolved  in  ether,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  alcohol  and  left  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  by  which  means  the  base  is  obtained  in  large,  regular,  rhombic 
crystals,  having  the  figure  of  those  of  common  gypsum.  The  crystals  are 
heavier  than  water,  transparent  and  colorless.  They  refract  light  strongly. 
The  substance  has  a  somewhat  aromatic  odor,  melts  at  110®,  and  volatilizes 
slowly  at  common  temperatures.  It  distils  unchanged  with  the  vapor  of 
water,  but  decomposes  when  heated  alone.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.     It  has  no  .action  on  vegetable  colors,  but 

#  Memoirs  of  Chem.  Soc.  ii.  387. 
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difliotvas  freeljr  in  aeids,  foraiing  oryttalHasable  saltB.    Heated  with  hf  drate 
of  lime,  it  yields  chinoleine.    Tfaialdine  oontains  C^HigNS^. 
A  very  similar  compound,  containing  seleniumi  exists.* 

Baiie  Subttmua  produetd  by  tki  Jktwn  of  EhfdnUt  of  Pataah  on  artain  Organic 

Bodia. 

Arilikx. — Powdered  indigo  boiled  with  a  highly-concentrated  solution  of 
hydrate  of  potash  dissolves,  without  evolution  of  gas,  to  a  brownish-red  liquid 
containing  a  peculiar  acid,  the  chryianUic,  described  further  on.  If  this 
matter  be  transferred  to  a  retort  and  still  further  heated,  it  swells  up  and 
disengages  a  volatile  body,  which  condenses  in  the  form  of  oily  drops  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort  and  in  the  receiver.  Separated  from  the  ammoniacal  water 
by  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  re-distilled,  it  is  obtained  nearly  colorless. 
The  substance  so  produced  is  an  organic  base,  greatly  resembling,  in  many 
respecu,  the  alkaloids  of  hemlock  and  tobacco  j  it  bears  the  name  of  aniline^ 
and  presents  in  its  history  many  points  of  great  interest  t 

Aniline  may  also  be  prepared  with  equal  facility  from  nitrobenzide  by 
2inin*s  process,  already  described,  the  product  of  the  action  of  fuming  nitric 
acid  upon  benzol  being  dissolved  in  alcohol,  treated  with  ammonia  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  brown  liquid  so  obtained  mixed  with  excess  of 
acid,  filtered,  boiled  to  expel  alcohol  and  unaltered  nitrobenzide,  and  then 
distilled  with  excess  of  caustic  potash.  If  the  aniline  be  required  quite 
pure,  it  must  be  converted  into  oxalate,  the  salt  several  times  crystallized  from 
alcohol,  and  again  decomposed  by  hydrate  of  potash.  Aniline  exists  among 
the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal,  and  probably  of  other  organic  matters  j 
it  is  formed  in  the  distillation  of  anthranilic  acid,  and  occasionally  from  other 
reactions. 

When  pure,  aniline  forms  a  thin,  oily,  colorless  liquid,  of  faint  vinous  odor, 
and  aromatic  burning  taste.  It  is  very  volatile,  but  nevertheless  has  a  high 
boiling  point,  358®  F.  In  the  air  it  gradually  becomes  yellow  or  brown,  and 
acquires  a  resinous  consistence.  Its  density  is  1.U28.  Water  dissolves  ani- 
line to  a  certain  extent,  and  also  forms  with  it  a  kind  of  hydrate;  alcohol 
and  ether  are  miscible  with  it  in  all-  proportions.  It  is  destitute  of  alkaline 
reaction  to  test-paper,  but  is  quite  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
beauty  of  the  crystallizable  compounds  it  forms  with  acids.  Two  extraordi- 
nary reactions  characterize  this  body  and  distinguish  it  from  all  others,  viz., 
that  with  chromic  acid,  and  that  with  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  lime.  The 
former  gives  with  aniline  a  deep  greenish  or  biuish-black  precipitate,  and  the 
latter  an  extremely  beautiful  violet-colored  compound,  the  fine  tint  of  which 
is,  however,  very  soon  destroyed. 

Aniline  contains  CfgHi^N. 

The  analogy  borne  by  the  saline  eompounds  of  aniline  to  those  of  ammonia 
has  been  drawn  yet  closer  by  the  discovery,  by  Dr.  Hofmann,  of  aniline-urea^ 
a  compound  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the  base  with  cyanic  acid,  but  in 
which  neither  can  afterwards  be  detected. 

Sub^wttou'producte  of  AnUine. — When  isatine  is  distilled  with  an  exceed- 
ingly concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  aniline,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  free  hydrogen.  In  like  manner,  when  oblorisatine  or  bichlo- 
risatine  are  similarly  treated,  they  yield  products  analogous  to  aniline,  but 
containing  one  or  two  equivalents  of  chlorine  respectively  in  place  of  hydro- 
gen. The  chloraniHne  and  bicJihramline  thus  produced  cannot  be  obtained 
directly,  however,  from  analine  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  thus  differing  from 

*  W6hler  and  Liebig,  Aniialen  der  Cbem.  and  Pharm.  Ixi.  1. 
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ordinary  substitution  compounds ;  neither  can  aniline  be  reproduced  froin 
them  by  any  simple  kind  of  decomposition.  They  are  extremely  interesting, 
however,  as  the  first  cases  on  record  of  basic  substances  containing  this  new 
element 

Chloraniline  forms  a  solid,  crystalline,  colorless  mass,  having  exactly  the 
odor  and  taste  of  aniline,  very  volatile,  and  easily  fusible;  it  distils  without 
decomposition  at  a  high  temperature,  and  burns,  when  strongly  heated,  with 
a  red  smoky  flame  with  greenish  border.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  indifiTer- 
ent  to  vegetable  colors,  and,  except  in  being  solid  at  common  temperatures, 
resembles  aniline  in  the  closest  manner.  It  forms  numerous  and  beautiful 
crystal lizable  salts,  and  contains  Cj^HgNCl.  Bichloraniline,  CjjHgNClg,  has 
been  prepared  as  already  mentioned,  and  a  third  and  neutral  compound  con- 
taining a  still  larger  proportion  of  chlorine  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
gas  on  the  chlorinated  base.  The  corresponding  broraine-ooropounds  have 
also  been  formed  and  described.* 

NitraniKne. — If  nitrobenzide  be  heated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  or,  still 
better,  with  a  mixture  of  that  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  converted  into  a 
substance  called  binilrobenzide,  containing  CjjH^N^Og,  or  nitrobenzide  in  which 
an  additional  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  elements  of  nitrous 
acid.  When  this  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  subjected  to  the  reducing  action 
of  sulphuret  of  ammonium  in  Zinin's  process,  it  furnishes  a  new  substance  of 
basic  properties,  nUranUiney  having  the  constitution  of  a  nitrous  acid  substitu- 
tion-product of  ordinary  aniline.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  however,  that  the 
attempts  to  prepare  it  direct  from  aniline  by  means  of  nitric  acid  were  unsuc- 
cessful, the  principal  product  being  usually  carbazotic  acid.  Nitraniline 
forms  yellow,  acicular  crystals,  but  little  soluble  in  water,  although  easily  dis- 
solved by  alcohol  and  ether.  When  warmed,  it  exhales  an  aromatic  odor, 
and  melts.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  distils  unchanged.  By  very  gentle 
heat  it  may  be  sublimed  without  fusion.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  does  not 
aflect  test-paper,  and,  like  chlor  and  bromaniline,  fails  to  give  with  hypochlo- 
rite of  lime  the  characteristic  reaction  of  the  normal  compound.  Nitraniline 
forms  crystal  lizable  salts  of  which  the  liydrochl  orate  is  the  best  known.  This 
substance  contains  the  elements  of  aniline  with  an  equivalent  of  hydr(^en 
replaced  by  nitrous  acid,  or  CjjHgNgO^. 

Compounds  of  aniline  with  cyanogen,  chloride  of  cyanogen  and  iodine, 
have  also  been  obtained  by  Hofmann.  The  latter  is  a  substitution-product. 
All  these  facts  illustrate  the  extraordinary  tendency  of  the  substance  to  enter 
into  combination. 

Chinoleiits. — Quinine,  cinchonine,  strychnia,  and  probably  other  bodies  of 
this  class,  when  distilled  with  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  hydrate  of  pot- 
ash, yield  an  oily  product  resembling  aniline  in  many  respects,  and  possessing 
strong  basic  powers;  it  is,  however,  less  volatile  than  tliat  substance,  and 
boils  at  a  higher  temperature.  When  pure,  it  is  colorless  and  has  a  faint  odor 
of  bitter  almonds.  Its  density  is  1.081.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  essential  oils.  Chinoleine 
has  no  alkaline  reaction,  but  forms  salts  with  acids,  which,  generally  speak- 
ing, do  not  crystallize  so  freely  as  those  of  aniline.  It  is  unaffected  by  solu- 
tion of  hypochlorite  of  lime. 

Chinoleine  contains  C,gHgN. 

Baaeafrom  Coal-tar  Oil 

Ktanol  and  Lkukol.— The  volatile  basic  bodies  described  under  these 
names  have  lately  been  identified,  the  first  with  aniline  an^  the  second  with 

•  Hofmaan.  Mem.  of  Chem.  Soo.  ii.  SQ8. 
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oliinoieine.  They  are  sepamted  from  th«  ooal  oil  by  agitating  large  quantities 
of  that  liquid  with  hydrochloric  or  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  acd  then  distilling 
the  acid  liquid  with  excess  of  potash  or  lime. 

PicoLnri. — Dr.  Anderson  has  recently  described  under  the  foregoing  name 
a  third  Tolatile,  oily  base,  present  in  certain  varieties  of  coal-tar  naphtha, 
being  there  associated  wi^  aniline,  chinoleine,  and  several  other  volatile  sub^ 
stances  but  imperfectly  understood.  It  is  separated  without  difficulty  from 
the  two  bases  mentioned  by  distillation,  in  virtue  of  its  superior  volatility. 
Piooline,  when  pnre^  is  a  colorlessi  transparent,  limpid  liquid,  of  powerful 
and  persistent  odor,  and  acrid,  bitter  taste.  It  is  unaffected  by  a  cold  of  0^ 
F.  It  is  extremely  volatile,  evaporates  rapidly  in  the  air,  and  does  not  be- 
come blown  like  aniline  when  kept  in  an  ill*slopped  bottle.  Piooline  has  a 
sp.  gr.  of  .955,  and  boils  at  272°.  It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  pure 
water,  bat  is  insoluble  in  caustic  potash  and  most  saline  solutions.  The  alka- 
linity of  this  substance  is  exceedingly  well  marked ;  it  restores  the  blue  color 
of  reddened  litmus,  and  forms  a  series  of  crystallizable  salts.  Lastly,  nume- 
rous charactoistic  reactions  completely  distinguish  it  from  aniline. 

The  composition  of  this  body  is  very  remarkable;  it  is  itomerie  with  ant- 
hmtf  and  contains  consequently  Cj^H^N.* 


To  these  artificial  organic  bases  might  perhaps  be  added  the  8n1pho<;yano- 
gen  products,  melamine  and  ammeline,  already  described. 

*  Trims.  Royal  Society  of  Edinbn^h,  xvi.  123. 
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SECTION  VI. 

ORGANIC  COLORING  PRINCIPLES. 


The  organic  coloring  principles  are  substances  of  very  considerable  prac- 
tical importance  in  relation  to  the  arts  ;  several  of  tbem,  too,  have  been  made 
the  subjects  of  extensive  and  successful  chemical  investigation.  With  the 
exception  of  one  red  dye,  cochineal,  they  are  all  of  vegetable  origin. 

The  art  of  dyeing  is  founded  upon  an  affinity  or  attraction  existing  between 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  dye  and  the  fibre  of  the  fabric.  In  woolen  and 
silk  this  affinity  i»  usually  very  considerable,  and  to  such  tissues  a  permanent 
stain  is  very  easily  communicated,  but  with  cotton  and  flax  it  is  much  weaker. 
Recourse  is  then  had  to  a  third  substance,  which  does  possess  in  a  high  de- 
gree such  affinity,  and  with  this  the  cloth  is  impregnated.  Alumina,  perox- 
ide of  iron,  and  oxide  of  tin,  are  bodies  of  this  class. 

When  an  infusion  of  some  dye-wood,  as  logwood,  for  example,  is  mixed 
with  alum  and  a  little  alkali,  a  precipitate  falls,  consisting  of  alumina  in  com- 
bination with  coloring  matter,  called  a  lake;  it  is  by  the  formation  of  this  in- 
soluble substance  within  the  fibre  that  a  permanent  dyeing  of  the  cloth  is 
effected.  Such  applications  are  termed  mordants.  Oxide  of  iron  usually 
gives  rise  to  dull,  heavy  colors;  alumina  and  oxide  of  tin,  especially  the  lat- 
ter, to  brilliant  ones.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that,  by  applying  the  mordant  par- 
tially to  the  cloth,  by  a  wood-block  or  otherwise,  a  pattern  may  be  produced, 
as  the  color  will  be  removed  by  washing  from  the  other  portions. 

iirsioo. 

Indigo  is  the  most  important  member  of  the  group  of  blue  coloring  mat* 
ters.  It  is  the  product  of  several  species  of  the  genus  indigofera,  which  grow 
principally  in  warm  climates.  When  the  leaves  of  these  plants  are  placed 
in  a  vessel  of  water  and  allowed  to  ferment,  a  yellow  substance  is  dissolved 
out,  which  by  contact  of  air  becomes  deep  blue  and  insoluble,  and  finally 
precipitates*  This  washed,  and  carefully  dried,  constitutes  the  indigo  of  oom- 
merce.  It  is  not  contained  ready-formed  in  the  plant,  but  is  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  some  substance  there  present.  Neither  is  the  fermentation 
essential,  as  a  mere  infusion  of  the  plant  in  hot  water  deposits  indigo  by 
standing  in  the  air. 

Indigo  comes  into  the  market  in  the  form  of  cubic  cakes,  which,  rubbed 
with  a  hard  body,  exhibit  a  copper  red  appearance ;  its  powder  has  an  in- 
tensely deep  blue  tint  The  best  is  so  light  as  to  swim  on  water.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  blue  coloring  matter,  or  true  indigo,  it  contains  at  least  half  its 
weight  of  various  impurities,  among  which  may  be  noticed  a  red  resinous 
matter,  the  indigo  red  of  Berzelius ;  these  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  the 
powdered  indigo  in  dildte  add,  alkali,  and  afterwards  in  alcohol. 

Pure  indigo  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  oils,  dilute  acids,  and  alka- 
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lis;  it  dissolves  in  about  15  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a 
deep  blue  pasty  mass,  entirely  soluble  in  water,  and  oAen  used  in  dyeing; 
this  is  nJphindyUc  aeid^  a  compound  analogous  to  sulphovinic  acid,  capable  of 
forming  with  alkaline  bases  blue  salts,  which,  although  easily  soluble  in  pure 
water,  are  insoluble  in  saline  solutions.  If  an  insufficient  quantity  of  sulphu- 
ric  acid  has  been  employed,  or  digestion  not  long  enough  continued,  a  purple 
powder  is  left  on  diluting  the  add  mass,  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  pure 
water.  The  Nordbausen  acid  answers  better  for  dissolving  indigo  than, ordi- 
nary oil  of  vitriol.  Indigo  may,  by  cautious  management,  be  volatilized  ;  it 
forms  a  fine  purple  vapor,  which  condenses  in  brilliant  copper-colored  needles. 
The  best  method  of  subliming  this  substance  is,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor,  to 
mix  it  with  plaster  of  Paris,  make  the  whole  into  a  paste  with  water,  and 
spread  it  upon  an  iron  plate.  One  part  indigo  and  two  parts  plaster  answer 
very  well.  This,  when  quite  dry,  is  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp ;  the  volatiliza- 
tion of  the  indigo  is  aided  by  the  vapor  of  water  disengaged  from  the  gypsum, 
and  the  surface  of  the  mass  becomes  covered  with  beautiful  crystals  of  pure, 
indigo,  which  may  be  easily  removed  by  a  thin  spatula.  At  a  higher  tem- 
perature, charring  and  decomposition  take  place. 

In  contact  with  d&oxidizing  agents,  and  with  an  alkali,  indigo  suffers  a 
very  curious  change;  it  becomes  soluble  and  nearly  colorless,  perhaps  re- 
turning to  the  same  state  in  which  it  existed  in  the  plant  It  is  on  this 
principle  that  the  dyer  prepares  his  indigo  vat  : — 5  parts  of  powdered  indigo, 
10  parts  of  green  vitriol,  15  parts  of  hydrate  of  lime,  and  60  parts  of  water, 
are  agitated  together  in  a  close  vessel,  and  then  left  to  stand.  The  hydrated 
protoxide  of  iron,  in  conjunction  with  the  excess  of  lime,  reduces  the  indigo 
to  the  soluble  state ;  a  yellowish  liquid  is  produced,  from  which  acids  precipi* 
tate  the  white  or  dauadized  indigo  as  a  flocculent  insoluble  substance,  which 
absorbs  oxygen  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  becomes  blue.  Cloth  steeped  in 
the  alkaline  liquid,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air,  acquires  a  deep  and  most 
permanent  blue  tint  by  the  deposition  of  solid  insoluble  indigo  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  fibre.  Instead  of  the  iron  salt  and  lime,  a  mixture  of  dilute 
caustic  soda  and  grape  sugar  may  be  used ;  the  sugar  becomes  oxidized  to 
formic  acid,  and  the  indigo  reduced. 

The    following   formulae   represent   the  composition   of  the   bodies   de- 
scribed :• — 

Blue  insoluble  indigo         .         .         Cj^H^NOg 
While,  or  reduced  indigo*  CjgHgNOj 

Sulphindylic  acid      .         .         .        C,gH^NO,2SO,4-HO 

Producti  of  the  Decomposition  of  Indigo. 

"The  products  of  the  destructive  modification  of  indigo  by  powerful  chemi* 
cal  agents  of  an  oxidizing  nature  are  both  numerous  and  interesting,  inasmuch 
as  they  connect  this  substance  in  a  very  curious  manner  with  several  other 
groups  of  organic  bodies,  especially  with  those  of  the  salicyle  series.  Many 
of  them  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  possess  very  remarkable  properties. 

IsATiNE. — One  part  of  indigo  reduced  to  fine  jiowder,  and  rubbed  to  a 
paste  with  water,  is  gently  heated  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  one  part  of  bichromate  of  potash  dissolved  in  20  or  30  parts  of  water. 
The  indigo  dissolves  with  very  slight  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  towards 

*  Properly  hydrogenized  indigo,  if  the  above  be  the  correct  view ;  white  indiffo 
may,  however,  be  viewed  as  a  hydrate^  and  blue  indigo  as  an  oxide,  of  one  and  the 
same  substance. 

White  indigo  C„H.NO-f.HO 

Blue  indigo  .  CjH^O-f-O 
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the  end,  forming  a  yellow  brown  solution,  which  on  standing  deposits  impbre 
isatine  in  crystals.  These  are  collected,  slightly  washed  and  re-dissolved  in 
boiling  water ;  the  filtered  solution  deposits  on  cooling  the  isatine  in  a  state 
of  purity.  Or,  powdered  indigo  may  be  mixed  with  water  to  a  tliin  paste, 
heated  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  large  capsule,  and  nitric  acid  added  by  small 
portions  until  the  color  disappears ;  the  whole  is  then  largely  diluted  with 
boiling  water  and  filtered.  The  impure  isatine  which  separates  5n  cooling  is 
washed  with  water  containing  a  little  ammonia,  and  recrystallized;  Both 
these  processes  require  careful  management,  or  the  oxidizing  action  proceeds 
too  far,  and  the  product  is  destroyed. 

Isatine  forms  deep  yellowish-red  prismatic  crystals  of  great  beauty  and 
lustre;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  freely  in  boiling  Water,  and  also 
in  alcohol.  The  solution  colors  the  skin  yellow,  and  causes  it  to  emit  a  very 
disagreeable  odor.  It  cannot  be  sublimed.  Isatine  contains  the  elements  of 
indigo  plu8  2  eq.  of  oxygen,  or  CjgHgNO^. 

A  solution  of  potash  dissolves  isatine  with  purple  color ;  from  this  solution 
acids  precipitate  the  isatine  unchanged.  When  boiled,  however,  the  color  is 
destroyed,  and  the  liquid  furnishes  on  evaporation  crystals  of  the  potash-salfc 
of  a  new  acid,  the  isatinic,  containing  CjgHgNOg.  In  the  free  state  this  is  a 
white  and  imperfectly  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  water,  and  easily  de- 
composed into  isatine  and  water. 

By  chlorine  isatine  is  converted  into  the  substitution-product  chhrisatine, 
CjgH^NO^Cl,  a  body  closely  resembling  isatine  itself  in  properties.  If  an 
alcoholic  solution  and  excess  of  chlorine  be  employed,  other  products  make 
their  appearance,  iwi  cfdoramlt  chbruretted  ehhrir^hptene^  and  a  resinous  sub- 
stance. The  first  of  these  yields  other  products  with  potash  and  ammonia. 
BromiseUine  is  easily  formed. 

Exposed  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphuret*of  ammo- 
nium, isatine  furnishes  several  new  compounds,  some  of  which  contain  sul- 
phur, as  isathyde,  sulfesatkyde,  sulfcuathyde,  containing  respectively  Cj^HgNO^^ 
CigHgNOjSj,  and  Cj^H^NOgS.  Sulfesathyde  by  cold  caustic  potash  is  con- 
verted into  ^  rose-colored  powder,  indine,  Cj^HgNOj,  changed  by  the  further 
action  of  the  alkali  at  a  high  temperature  into  indinic  ctcid^  G^gH^NO,,  the 
potash-salt  of  which  ibrms  fine  black  needles.  Sulfhsathyde  gived  analogous 
products. 

Ammoniacal  gas  and  solution  of  ammonia  yield  with  »atine  a  series  of 
interesting  substances  containing  die  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  in  addition  t6 
that  of  the  isatine. 

AcTioxr  OF  Cblorihe  ott  Inbioo.— In  the  dry  state  dilorine  has  no  action 
whatever  on  indigo,  even  at  the  temperature  of  212®.  In  contact  with  watery 
the  blue  color  is  instantly  destroyed,  and  cannot  again  be  restored.  The  same 
thing  happens  with  the  blue  solution  of  sulphindylic  acid.  When  chlorine  id 
passed  into  a  mixture  of  powdered  indigo  and  Water  until  the  color  disap- 
pears, and  the  product  is  then  distilled  in  a  retort,  water  containing  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  a  volatile  body  called  chhrindoptene,  pass  over  into  the  receiverj 
while  the  residue  in  the  retort  is  found  to  contain  chlorisatine,  already  men- 
tioned, and  bicMorisatme,  CjgHjNO^Cljf  much  resembling  that  substance,  but 
more  freely  soluble  in  alcohol.  Both  these  bodies  yield  acids  in  contact  with 
boiling  solution  of  potash,  by  assimilating  the  elements  of  water. 

The  action  of  bromine  on  indigo  is  very  similar. 

Anilic  and  Picbic  Acids. — Anilic  or  indigotic  acid  is  prepared  by  adding 
powdered  indigo  to  a  boiling  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitric  acid  and  10  parts  of 
water,  until  the  disengagement  of  gas  ceases,  filtering  the  hot  dark-colored 
liquid,  and  allowing  it  to  stand.  The  impure  anilic  acid  so  obtained  is  con- 
verted into  the  lead-salt,  which  is  purified  by  crystallization  and  the  use  of 
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•nimal  oliaiooal,  and  then  decomposed  by  salpburic  acid.  Anilic  acid  fbrnis 
fine  white  or  yellowish  needles,  which  have  a  feeble  acid  taste  and  very 
•parlog  degree  of  solubility  in  cold  water.  In  hot  water  and  in  alcohol  it 
dissolves  easily.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  on  cooling  assumes  a  crystalline 
structure.  By  careful  management  it  may  be  sublimed  unchanged.  Anilic 
add  contains  Ci^H^NOg^HO. 

Picric,  carbazotic,  or  nitrophentsic  acid  is  one  of  the  ultimate  products  of 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  indigo  and  numerous  other  substances,  as  silk, 
wool,  salidne  and  some  of  its  derivatives,  ooumarine,  and  certain  bodies  be- 
longing to  the  phenyle-series.  It  may  be  prepared  from  indigo  by  adding 
that  substance  in  coarse  powder  and  by  small  portions  to  ten  or  twelve  times 
its  weight  of  boiling  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.43.  When  the  last  of  the  indigo 
has  been  added,  and  the  action,  at  first  extremely  violent,  has  become  mode- 
rated, an  additional  quantity  of  nitric  acid  may  be  poured  upon  the  mixture, 
and  the  boiling  kept  up  until  the  evolution  of  red  fumes  nearly  ceases.  When 
cold,  the  impure  picric  acid  obtained  may  be  removed,  converted  into  potash- 
salt,  several  times  re-crystallized,  and,  lastly,  decomposed  by  nitric  acid.  In 
the  pure  state  it  forms  beautiful  pale  yellow  scaly  crystals,  but  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  and  of  insupportably  bitter  taste.  It  forms  a  series  of  crystal- 
lizable  salts  of  yellow  or  orange  color :  that  of  potash  forms  brilliant  needles, 
and  is  so  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  that  a  solution  of  picric  acid  is  occasionally 
used  as  a  precipitant  for  that  base.  The  alkaline  salts  of  this  acid  explode 
by  heat  with  extraordinary  violence.  The  crystals  of  picric  acid  contain 
C^,N,O^HO. 

Pbodugts  of  ths  ACTioir  OF  Htbbats  of  Potash  upoir  Iirsieo. — One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these,  aniline,  has  been  already  described.*  When 
powdered  indigo  is  boiled  with  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
it  is  gradually  dissolved  with  the  exception  of  some  brownish  fiocculent  mat- 
ter, and  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  yellow  crystals  of  the  potash  salt  of  a 
new  acid,  the  chryganilic^  which  can  be  procured  as  a  kermes*red,  amorphous, 
nearly  insoluble  mass  by  dissolving  the  crystals  in  water,  filtering  from  repro- 
duced indigo,  and  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  mineral  acid.  Chrysanilic 
acid  can  be  obtained  in  indistinct  crystals  from  weak  alcohol :  3  is  supposed 
to  contain  CjgHioNjOgHO. 

When  this  substance  is  boiled  with  mineral  acids,  it  is  decomposed  into 
another  new  acid,  the  anthraniUCf  which  remains  in  solution,  and  a  blue  in- 
soluble matter  resembling  indigo;  a  similar  effect  is  slowly  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  air  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chrysanilic  acid.  Anthranilic 
acid  is  colorless,  sparingly  soluble  in  odd  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohoL  It 
melts  when  heated,  sublimes  under  favorable  circumstances,  but  decomposes 
entirely  when  heated  in  a  narrow  tube  into  carbonic  acid  and  aniline.  It 
contains  C,4HgN0„H0. 

Pure  indigo  can,  it  is  said,  be  converted  into  salicylic  acid  by  fusion  with 
hydrate  of  potash ;  a  particular  temperature  is  required,  somewhat  above 
570^,  and  the  operation  is  by  no  means  always  successful. 

LITKUS. 

Litmus  is  used  by  the  dyer  as  a  red  coloring  matter ;  the  chemist  employs 
it  in  the  blue  state  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  acid,  by  which  it  is  instantly- 
reddened.  Many  lichens,  when  exposed  in  a  moistened  state  to  the  action 
of  ammonia,  yield  purple  or  blue  coloring  principles,  which,  like  indigo,  do 
not  pre-exist  in  the  plant  itself.  Thus,  the  Roccella  tinctoria,  the  Variolaria 
orcinoy  the  Lecanora  tartareoj  &c^  when  ground  to  paste  with   water,  mixed 

*  See  page  436. 
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with  putrid  unne  or  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  led  for  some  time 
freely  exposed  to  the  air,  furnish  the  archil^  KtmuSy  and  cudbear  of  commerce, 
very  similar  substances,  differing  chiefly  in  the  details  of  the  preparation. 
From  these  the  coloring  matter  is  easily  extracted  by  water  or  very  dilute 
solution  of  ammonia. 

Fresh  lichens  belonging  to  the  genera  Lecanora^  Variolaria^  &c.,  exhausted 
by  ether,  yield  a  greenish  crystalline  matter,  which,  when  purified  by  solution 
in  hot  alcohol,  furnishes  a  substance  in  slender,  colorless,  prismatic  crystals 
grouped  in  stars  or  tufts :  to  this  the  name  lecanprine  or  lecanoric  acid  has  been 
given.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  even  when  boiling  hot,  but 
dissolves  pretty  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  the  solutions  redden  litmus.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  alkalis,  in  lime  and  in  baryta-water,  and  is  thence  precipi- 
tated unchanged  by  acids.  If  the  solution  be  left  for  any  length  of  time, 
however,  or  if  it  be  heated,  the  lecanoric  acid  passes  into  carbonic  acid  and 
wcine.  Even  long  continued  boiling  with  water  produces  this  effect.  By 
destructive  distillation  it  gives  also  pure  orcine.  When  lecanoric  acid  is 
boiled  with  alcohol  it  is  gradually  converted  into  lecanoric  ether^  formerly  de- 
scribed as  a  constituent  of  certain  lichens  under  the  name  of  psettderythrine. 
This  substance  forms  colorless  needles  or  scales,  soluble  in  about  96  parts  of 
boiling  water,  and  more  soluble  in  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  neutral  to  test- 
paper.  It  may  be  sublimed  in  great  measure  unchanged.  It  dissolves  in 
alkaline  solutions,  and  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  decomposed  into  alcohol 
and  lecanoric  acid. 

Lecanoric  acid  contains  C,gHgOg,  and  the  ether  C,gHgOg,C4H50. 

Orcine  is  best  prepared  by  boiling  lecanoric  acid,  pure  or  impure,  with 
baryta  water,  precipitating  the  excess  of  baryta  by  carbonic  acid,  and  evapo- 
rating to  a  small  bulk  the  filtered  liquid.  It  forms,  when  pure,  large,  square 
prisms,  which  have  a  slightly  yellowish  tint,  an  intensely  sweet  taste,  and  a 
high  degree  of  solubility  both  in  water  and  alcohol.  When  heated,  orcine 
loses  water  and  melts  to  a  syrupy  liquid  which  distils  unchanged.  The 
crystals  of  orcine  contain  CjgHjjO^.* 

When  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  orcine,  and  the  whole  exposed 
to  the  air,  the  liquid  assumes  a  dark  red  or  purple  tint,  by  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen ;  a  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid  then  causes  the  precipitation  of  a  deep 
red  powder,  not  very  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  dissolving  in  ammonia  and 
fixed  alkalis,  with  a  purple  or  violet  color.  This  is  an  azotized  substance, 
formed  from  the  elements  of  the  ammonia  and  the  orcine,  called  orceine  ;  it 
probably  constitutes  the  chief  iugredient  of  the  red  dye-stuff  of  the  commer- 
cial articles  before  mentioned. 

The  following  comparison  of  the  I'elations  of  these  bodies  to  each  other 
may  be  useful ;  the  composition  of  orceine  is  the  least  certain. 

Lecanorine        ....  CjgHgOg 

Anhydrous  orcine      •        .        .  C^gHgO^ 

Crystallized  orcine      .         .  Cj^HgO^+^HO 

Orceine      .....  Ci^HgNOi,; 

crystallized  orcine,  1  eq.  of  ammonia,  and  5  eq.  of  oxygen,  yielding  orceine 
and  5  eq.  of  water. 

Other  substances  are  occasionally  present  in  lichens;  thus,  the  Lecanora 
parella  gave  in  addition  pareilic  add,  forming  white,  stellated  prisms,  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  of  acid  reaction  and  bitter  taste.  It  was  destroyed  by  boil- 
ing with  caustic  alkalis,  but  dissolved  unchanged  in  ammonia.  The  crystals 
of  pareilic  acid  were  found  to  contain  C2iH70g,HO.     The  Usnea  barbata  and 

*  Schunck,  Annalen  der  Chem.  and  Pharm.  zli.  167,  liv.  267. 
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•evenl  other  lichens  contain  umtie  add,  a  sobstanoe  crystalUsing  from  alcohol 
in  fine  yellowish-white  needles  with  metallic  lustre,  having  the  formula  C^g 
H0O14.  It  gives  no  orcine  by  distillation,  but  produces  a  red  color  by  boiiiog 
with  caustic  potash.  The  Lithen  pari^nut  furnished  another  new  substance, 
chryKphanic  acid,  crystallizing  in  fine  golden -yellow  needles  and  containing 
C,qU403.  It  is  a  very  stable  substance  and  may  be  sublimed  without  much 
decomposition. 

The  Bocatta  tiniiona,  from  which  the  finest  kind  of  archil  is  prepared, 
was  found  by  Dr.  Schunck  to  contain,  besides  tannin  and  uncrystallizable 
iatty  matters  and  rocctUic  add,  a  body  belonging  to  the  class  of  fat-adds,  a 
remarkable  substance  called  erythric  add,  which  is  the  most  important  con- 
stituent  of  the  Uchen.  Erythric  acid  is  a  colorless,  crystalline  substance, 
sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  easily  dissolved  by  alcohol.  It  melts 
when  heated,  and  is  decomposed  by  long  boiling  with  water.  Alcohol  gra- 
dually converts  it  into  erythric  ether,  which  closely  resembles  lecanoric  ether. 
Alkalis,  lime,  and  baryta-water  dissolve  it  unchanged  ;  but  if  the  solution  be 
boiled,  the  acid  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  orcine.  By  destructive 
distillation  it  yields  pure  orcine. 

Erythric  acid  contains  Cj^Hj^O,,;  roccellic  acid  C24H230g. 

In  preparing  test-papers  for  chemical  use  with  infusion  of  litmus  good 
writing  or  drawing-paper,  free  from  alum  and  other  acid  salts,  should  be 
chosen.  Those  sheets  which,  aAer  drying,  exhibit  red  spots  or  patches  may 
be  reddened  completely  by  a  little  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  used,  with  much 
greater  advantage  than  turmeric-paper,  to  discover  the  presence  of  free  alkali, 
which  restores  the  blue  color. 

BKD  ASD  TBLLOW  I1TS8. 

Cochineal. — This  is  a  little  insect,  the  Coccus  cacii^  which  lives  on  several 
species  of  cactus,  which  are  found  in  warm  climates,  and  cultivated  for  the 
purpose,  as  in  Central  America.  The  dried  body  of  the  insect  yields  to  water 
and  alcohol  a  magnificent  red  coloring  matter,  precipitable  by  alumina  and 
oxide  of  tin;  carmine  is  a  preparation  of  this  kind.  According  to  Mr.  Dela- 
rue,  the  red  coloring  principle  of  cochineal  has  feeble  acid  properties,  is  un- 
crystallizable, and  contains  Cj^H^Og. 

Madder. — ^The  root  of  the  Rubia  tinctonm^  cultivated  in  southern  France, 
the  Levant,  &c.,  the  most  permanent  and  valuable  of  the  red  dye-stufis.  The 
red  coloring  matter,  which  may  be  extracted  by  several  different  processes 
from  the  root,  is  termed  alizarine;  it  forms  yellowish-red  acicular  crystals, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol ;  but  sparingly  dissolved  by  boiling  water.  It  resists 
the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be  sublimed  without  de- 
composition.    Alizarine  contains,  according  to  Schunck,  C^^HgO^ ,  3H0. 

A  purple  or  brown,  and  a  yellow  coloring  matter,  also  exist  in  madder ;  the 
latter  is  very  soluble  in  water.  The  beautiful  Turkey  red  of  cotton  cloth  is  a 
madder-color;  it  is  given  by  a  very  complicated  process,  of  which  an  abstract 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Graham's  "  Elements  of  Chemistry." 

Saffloweb. — ^This  substance  contains  a  yellow  and  a  red  coloring  matter, 
the  latter  being  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids.  The  saf- 
flower  may  be  exhausted  with  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  the 
solution  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  filtered  from  the  dark  colored  impure 
precipitate.  The  lead  compound  of  the  yellow  pigment  may  then  be  thrown 
down  by  addition  of  ammonia,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  In  its 
purest  form  the  yellow  matter  forms  a  deep  yellow,  uncrystallizable,  and 
very    soluble    substance,    very    prone    to   oxidation.      It   probably   contains 
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The  red  matter  or  carthamine  is  obtained  from  the  residual  safflower  by  a 
dilate  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  pieces  of  cotton  wool  are  immersed  in 
the  liquid,  and  acetic  acid  gradually  added.  The  dried  cotton  is  then  digested 
in  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  alkaline  solution,  and  the  liquid  supersaturated 
with  citric  acid,  which  throws  down  the  carthamine  in  carmine-red  flocks. 
It  forms,  when  pure  and  dry,  an  amorphous,  brilliant,  green  powder,  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  with  splendid  purple  color.  It  con- 
tains C,.HgO-. 

Brazu-wooa  and  logwood  give  red  and  purple  infusions,  which  are  largely 
used  in  dyeing ;  the  coloring  principle  of  logwood  is  termed  hematoxyline^  and 
has  been  obtained  in  crystals.  Acids  brighten  these  colors,  and  alkalis  ren- 
der them  purple  or  blue. 

Among  yellow  dyes,  quercUron-bark,  fustic  wood,  and  taffron  may  be  men* 
tioned,  and  also  turmeric;  these  all  give  yellow  infusions  to  water,  and  fur- 
nish more  or  less  permanent  colors. 

Purree  or  Indian  yellow,  a  body  of  unknown  origin,  used  in  water*color 
painting,  according  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Stenhouse,  is  a  compound  of  mag* 
nesia  with  a  substance  termed  purreic  acid.  The  latter,  when  pure,  crystal- 
lizes iii  nearly  colorless  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  of 
sweetish  bitter  taste.  It  forms  yellow  compounds  with  the  alkalis  and  earths, 
and  is  decomposed  by  heat  with  production  of  a  neutral  crystalline  subli- 
mate.    Purreic  acid  contains  CggHgOj}. 


Certain  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  aloes  resemble  very 
much  some  of  the  derivatives  of  indigo,  without,  however,  it  seems,  being 
identical  with  them.  Powdered  aloes,  heated  for  a  considerable  time  with 
ejccess  of  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  yields  a  deep  red  solution,  which  de- 
posits on  cooling  a  yellow  crystalline  mass.  This,  purified  by  suitable  means, 
constitutes  ckrysammic  add;  it  crystallizes  in  golden  yellow  scales,  which 
have  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Its  potash  salt 
has  a  carmine-red  tint,  and  exhibits  a  green  metallic  lustre,  like  that  of  mu- 
rexide.  The  mother-liquor  from  which  the  chrysammic  acid  has  been  depo- 
sited contains  a  second  acid,  the  ckrysolepic,  which  also  forms  golden-yellow, 
sparingly  soluble,  scaly  crystals.  The  potash-salt  forms  small,  yellow  prisms, 
of  little  solubility.  It  explodes  by  heat.  Chrysammic  acid  contains 
CigHNjOjgiHO;  and  chrysolepic  acid,  Cj^HgNjOj^HO ;  hence  it  is  isomeric 
with  picric  acid. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  stypknic  add  recently  described  by  MM.  Boett- 
ger  and  Will,  produced  by  the  actidti  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.2  upon  assO' 
fetida  and  several  other  gum-resins  and  extracts.  It  crystallizes,  when  pure, 
in  slender,  yellowish- white  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  readily  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  a  purely  astringent  taste,  and  stains  the 
skin  yellow.  By  gentle  heat  it  melts,  and  on  cooling  becomes  crystalline ; 
suddenly  and  strongly  heated,  it  burns  like  gunpowder.  The  salts  of  this 
substance  mostly  crystallize  in  orange-yellow  needles,  and  explode  with  great 
violence  by  heat.    Styphnic  acid  contains  CjjHgNgOjgjHO. 
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SECTION  VII. 

OILS  AND  FATS. 


The  oils  and  fats  form  an  interesting  and  rery  natural  group  of  snbstances, 
which  have  been  studied  with  great  snocess.  The  vegetable  and  animal 
fats  agree  so  closely  in  every  respect,  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  disoms 
them  under  one  head. 

Oily  bodies  are  divided  into  volatUe  and  fixed:  the  former  are  capable  of 
being  distilled  without  decomposition,  the  latter  are  not.  When  dropped  or 
spread  upon  paper,  they  all  produce  a  greasy  stain  ;  in  the  case  of  a  volatile 
oil,  this  stain  disappears  when  the  paper  is  warmed,  which  never  happens 
with  a  fixed  fatty  substance.  All  these  bodies  have  an  attraction,  more  or 
less  energetic,  for  oxygen :  this  in  some  cases  reaches  such  a  height  as  to 
occasion  spontaneous  inflammation,  as  in  the  instance  of  large  masses  of  cot- 
ton or  flax  moistened  with  rape  or  linseed'Oil.  The  effect  of  this  absorption 
of  oxygen  leads  to  a  further  classification  of  the  fixed  oils  into  drying  and 
fion-c/rytng  oils,  or  those  which  become  hard  and  resinous  by  exposure  to  air, 
and  those  which  tliicken  slightly,  become  sour  and  rancid,  but  never  solidify. 
To  the  first  class  belong  the  oils  used  in  painting,  as  linseed,  rape,  poppy- 
seed,  and  walnut ;  and  to  the  second,  olive  and  palm*oils,  and  all  ^e  oils  and 
fats  of  animal  origin.  The  parts  of  plants  which  contain  ^e  largest  quan- 
tities of  oil  are,  in  general,  the  seeds.  Olive  oil  is,  however,  obtained  from 
the  fruit  itself.  The  leaves  of  many  plants  are  varnished  on  their  upper  sur- 
face with  a  covering  of  waxy  fat.  Among  the  natural  orders,  that  of  the 
cmeifera  is  conspicuous  for  the  number  of  oil-bearing  species. 

The  fixed  oils  in  general  have  but  feeble  odor,  and  scarcely  any  taste ; 
whenever  a  sapid  oil  or  fat  is  met  with,  it  is  invariably  found  to  contain  some 
volatile  oily  principle,  as  in  the  case  of  common  butter.  They  are  all  insolu- 
ble in  water,  and  but  slightly  soluble  ia*aIcohol,  with  the  exception  of  eastor 
oil;  in  ether  and  in  the  essential  oils,  on  the  other  hand,  they  dissolve  in 
large  quantity. 

The  consistence  of  these  substances  varies  from  that  of  the  thinnest  olive 
oil  to  that  of  solid,  compact  suet ;  and  this  difference  proceeds  fircmi  the  va- 
riable proportions  in  which  the  proximate  solid  and  fluid  fatty  prindples  are 
associated  in  the  natural  product  All  these  bodies  may,  in  fact,  by  mere 
mechanical  means,  or  by  the  application  of  a  low  temperature,  be  separated 
into  two,  or  sometimes  three,  different  substances,  which  dissolve  in,  or  mix 
with  each  other,  in  all  proportions.  Thus,  olive  oil  exposed  to  a  cold  of  40^ 
F.  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  crystalline  solid  fat,  which  may  be  separated 
by  filtration  and  pressure;  this  is  termed  margarine^  from  its  pearly  aspect. 
That  portion  of  the  oil  which  retains  its  fluidity  at  this,  or  even  an  inferior 
degree  of  cold,  has  received  the  name  oUine  or  elaine.  Again,  a  solid  animal 
fat  may,  by  pressure  between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  be  made  much  harder, 
more  brittle,  and  more  difficult  of  fusion.    The  paper  becomes  impregnated 
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with  a  permaneDtly  fluid  oil,  or  oleinje^  while  the  solid  part  is  fbund  to  con* 
sist  of  a  mixture  of  two  solid  fats,  one  resembling  the  margarine  of  olive 
oil,  and  the  other  having  a  mach  higher  melting  point,  and  other  properties 
which  distkignish  it  from- that  substance;  it  is  called  ittearine. 

These  remarks  apply  to  all  ordinary  oils  and  fats :  it  is  by  no  means  proved 
that  the  oleine  and  margarioie  of  all  vegetable  and  anitnal  oils  are  identical; 
it  is  very  possible  that  there  may  be  essential  differences  among  them^  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  first-named  substartce. 

Fixed  fatty  bodies,  in  contact  with  alkaline  solutions  at  a  high  temperature, 
undergo  the  remarkable  change  termed  saponification.  When  stearine,  mar- 
garine, or  oieine  are  boiled  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda, 
they  gradually  combine  with  the  alkali,  and  form  a  homogeneous,  viscid, 
transparent  mass^  or  soap,  freely  soluble  in  warm  water,  although- insoluble  in 
saline  solutions.  If  the  soap  so  produced  be  afterwards  decomposed  by  the 
addition  of  an  acid,  the  fat  which  separate*  is  -found  completely  changed  in 
character;  it  has  acquired  a  strong ^acid  reaction  when  applied  in  a  melted 
state  to  test-paper,.and  it  has  become  soluble  with  the  greatest  facility  in  warm 
alcohol;  it  is  in  fact  a  new  substance,  a  true  add,  capable  of  forming  salts, 
and  a  compound  ether,  and  has  been  generated -out  of  the  elements  of  the 
netitral  fat  under  the  influence  of  the-  base.  Stearine,  when  thus  treated, 
yields  stetofie  Oicid,  margarine  gives  margaric  add,  oieine  gives  oldc  acid,  and 
common  aninoal  fat,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  three  neutral  bodies,  a&rds, 
by  saponification  by  an  alkali  and  subsequent  decomposition  of  the  soap,  a 
miixture  of  the  three  fdtty  acids  in  question.  These  bodies  are  not,  however, 
the  only  products  of  saponification ;  the  change  is  always  accompanied  by 
the  formation  of  a  very  peculiar  sweet  ^abstanpe,  called  glyarine,  which  re- 
mains in  the  mother-liquor  from  which  the  acidified  fat  has  been  separated. 
The  process  of  saponification  itself  proceeds  with  perfect  facility  in  a  close 
vessel ;  no  gas  is  disengi^ed ;  the  neutral  fat,  of  whatsoever  kind,  is  simply 
resolved  into  an  alkaline  salt  of  the  fatty  acid,  or  soap,  and  into  glycerine.* 

SrsABiirx  AKS  Stxaxic  Acid. — Pure  animal  stearine  is  most  easily  ob- 
tained by  mixing  purified  mutton-fat,  melted  in  a  glass  flask,  with  several 
times  its  weight  of  ether,  and  sufiisring  the  whole  to  cool.  Stearine  crystal- 
lizes out,  while-  margarine  and  oieine  remain  in  solution.  The  sofl  pasty 
mass  may  then  be  transferred  to  a  cloth,  strongly  pressed,  and  the  solid  portion 
still  further  purified  by  re*crystalHzation  from  ether.  It  is  a  white  friable 
substance,  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  so  in  cold  al<tohol ;  boiling  spirit 
takes  up  a  small  quantity.  Boiling  ether  dissolves  it  with  great  ease,  but 
when  cold  retains  only  ^^l^jthof  its  weightf  The  melting-point  of  pure  stearine, 
which  is  one  of  its  most  important  physical  characters,  may  be  placed  at  about 
130°  F. 

When  stearine  is  saponified,  it  yields,  as  already  stated,  glycerine  and  stearic 
acid.  The  latter  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  milk-white  needles,  which 
are  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  quite  insoluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  in  its  own 
weight  of  cold  alcohol,  and  in  all  proportions  at  a  boiling  heat ;  it  islikewise 
soluble  in  ether.  Alkaline  carbonates  are  decomposed  by  stearic  acid.  Ex- 
posed to  heat,  it  fuses,  and  at  a  higher  temperature,  if  air  be  excluded,  vola- 
tilizes unchanged.     The  melting  point  of  stearic  acid  is  about  158°. 

MABGARiirs  ASH  Maboario  Acid.— ^Thc  ethereal  mother-liquor  from  which 

*  We  are  indebted  to  M.  Chevreul  for  the  first  series  of  scientifie  researches  on  the 
fixed  oils  and  fats,  and  on  the  theory  of  saponification.  These  admirable  investiga- 
tions are  detailed  in  the  early  volumes  of  tne  '*  Annales  de  Ghimie  et  de  Physique,** 
and  were  afterwards  published  in  a  separate  form  in  1823,  under  the  title  of  "  Re- 
cherches  chimiques  sur  les  Corps  gras  d'Origine  anim^." 

t  Lecanu,  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  lix.  195. 
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ttearine  has  aepaiated  in  the  prooeM  jqst  described  yields  on  evmporation  a 
soft-solid  mixture  of  margarine  and  oleine  with  a  little  stearin&  By  compres- 
sion between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  and  re  solution  in  ether,  it  is  rendered 
tolerably  pure.  In  this  state  margarine  very  much  resembles  steariue ;  it  is, 
however,  more  fusible,  melting  at  116^,  and  very  much  more  soluble  in  cold 
ether.  By  saponification  it  yields  glycerine  and  margaric  acid.  The  proper- 
ties  of  this  last-named  substance  resemble  in  the  closest  manner  those  of  stearic 
acid ;  it  is  different  in  composition,  however,  more  soluble  in  cold  spirit,  and 
has  a  lower  melting-point,  viz.,  140^  or  thereabouts.  Its  salts  also  resemble 
those  of  stearic  acid. 

A  more  or  less  impure  mixture  of  stearic  and  margaric  acids  is  now  very 
extensively  used  as  a  substitute  for  wax  and  spermaceti  in  the  manufacture  of 
candles.  It  is  prepared  by  saponifying  tallow  by  lime,  decomposing  the  in- 
soluble soap  so  formed  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  press- 
ing out  the  fluid  or  oily  portion  from  the  acidified  fat 

The  solid  part  of  olive  oil  is  said  to  be  a  definite  compound  of  true  marga- 
rine and  oleine,  inasmuch  as  its  melting-point,  68°,  is  constant,  and  it  gives  by 
saponification  a  mixture  of  margaric  and  oleic  adds. 

Oleiitb  avs  Oleic  Acid. — ^It  is  doubtful  whether  a  perfectly  pure  oleine 
has  yet  been  obtained ;  the  separation  of  the  last  portions  of  margarine,  with 
which  it  is  always  naturally  associated,  is  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty.  Any 
fluid  oil,  animal  or  vegetable,  which  has  been  carefully  decolorized,  and  fil- 
tered at  a  temperature  approaching  the  freezing-point  of  water,  may  be  taken 
as  a  representative  of  the  substance.  Oleic  acid  much  resembles  oleine  in 
physical  characters,  being  colorless  and  lighter  than  water,  but  it  has  usually 
a  distinct  acid  reaction,  a  sharp  taste,  and  is  raiscible  with  alcohol  in  all  pro- 
portions. 

When  stearic  or  margaric  acid,  or  ordinary  animal  fats,  are  exposed  to 
destructive  distillation,  they  yield  margaric  acid,  a  fatty  body  incapable  of 
saponification,  termed  margarone,  a  liquid  carburet  of  hydrogm,  and  various 
permanent  gases.  The  neutral  fats  furnish  besides  an  extremely  pungent  and 
even  poisonous,  volatile  principle,  called  acroleinet  described  furUier  on. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  soaps  both  potash  and  soda  are  used ;  the 
former  yielding  toft^  and  the  latter  hard  soaps.  Animal  and  vegetable  fats 
are  employed  indifferently,  and  sometimes  resin  is  added. 

CompotUion  of  the  preceding  Subatances. — ^The  following  are  the  formulsB  at 
present  assigned  to  the  fatty  acids  in  question :  they  are  chiefly  founded  on 
investigations  recently  made  at  Giessen.* 

Stearic  acid CggHggOgjSHO 

Margaric  acid Cj^HggOg ,  HO. 

Margaric  is  thus  seen  to  differ  from  stearic  acid  in  containing  more  oxygen, 
and  stearic  acid  can  actually  be  converted  into  margaric  by  the  action  of 
oxidizing  agents.  Stearic  acid  is  bibasic,  and  in  its  crystallized  state  contains 
2  eq.  of  water. 

Oleic  acid  from  almond  oil  and  beef-suet  gave  results  agreeing  pretty  well, 
and  leading  to  the  formula  C44Hgg04,HO. 

Oleic  acid  from  Unseed  oil  yielded  results  leading  to  the  formula  O^HggOg, 
HO.  A  specimen  fh>m  butter  gave  Cj^Hg^O^jHO,  or,  according  to  later  and 
very  careful  experiments,  CggH^OjHO ;  the  oleic  acid  of  goose  fat,  olive  and 
almond  oil,  having  the  same  composition.  The  anomalies  are  explained  by 
the  extreme  proneness  to  oxidation  of  the  substance  itself.f 

#  See  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  xxxv.  40,  65, 196.  f  ^^'  l^i^-  ^* 
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MargftioDe  probably  eontains  Cg^Hg^O,  or  margarie  acid  mmm  1  eq.  of  oav- 
botiic  acid. 

The  composition  of  stearine,  margarine,  and  oleine  is  most  safely  deduced 
from  a  comparison  of  that  of  the  acids  to  which  they  give  rise,  and  of  glyce- 
rine. 

Margarie,  stearic,  and  oleic  acids  have  many  properties  in  common ;  their 
salts  much  resemble  each  other,  those  of  the  alkalis  being  solnble  in  pure 
water  when  warm,  but  not  in  saline  so^ationSk  A  large  quantity  of  cold  water 
added  to  an  alkaline  margarate  or  stearate  occasions  the  separation  of  a  crjrs- 
talline,  insoluble  acid  or  supeT'Salt.  The  margarates,  stearates,  and  oleates  of 
lime^  baryta^  and  the  oxides  of  the  metals  proper  are  insokible  in  water.  They 
are  easily  obtained  by  doable  decomposition,  and  in  some  ibw-  cases  by  direct 
action  on  the  neutral  ikt  A  solution  of  soap  in  alcohol  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  test  for  the  presence  of  lime,  &c.,  in  waters  under  examination. 

6i.TCxaiiii.-^This  substance  is  very  readily  obtained  by  heating  together 
olive  or  other  suitable  oil,  oxide  of  lead,  and  wirter^  as  in  the  manuftuitare 
of  common  kad'pkuUr-;  an  insoluble  soap  of  lead  is  formed,  while  the  gly- 
cerine remains  in  the  aqueous  liquid.  The  latter  is  treated  with  sulphur* 
etted  hydrogen,  digested  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  and  evaporated  in 
vacuo  at  the  temperature  of  the  air.  In  a  pure  state  glycerine  fbrms  a  nearly 
colorless  and  very  viscid  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1.27,  which  cannot  be  made  to 
cr]rBtalli3se.  It  has  an  intensely  sweet  taste,  and  mixes  with  water  in  all 
proportions;  its  solution  does  not  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  but 
when  mixed  with  yeast  and  kept  in  a  warm  place,  it  is  gradually  converted 
into  metacetonio  acid.  Glycerine  has  neither  basic  nor  acid  properties.  Ex- 
posed to  heat,  it  volatilizes  in  part,  darkens,  and  becomes  destroyed.  Nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.* 

Glycerine  is  composed  of  Cfflfi^. 

Glycerine  combines  with  the  elements  of  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  com- 
pound acid,  the  aulphoglyemcj  C^Hfi^,2SO^,  which  gives  soluble  salts  with 
lime,  baryta,  and  oxide  of  lead. 

Palm  ahd  Cocoa  Oils. — These  substances,  which  at  the  common  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  have  a  aofi  solid  or  buttery  consistence,  are  now  largely  con- 
sumed in  this  country.  Pahn  oil  is  the  produce  of  the  Eluis  guicmeTtsUi  and 
comes  chiefly  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  has,  when  fresh,  a  deep  orange- 
red  tint,  and  a  very  agreeable  odor;  the  coloring  matter,  the  nature  of  which 
is  unknown,  is  easily  destroyed  by  exposure  to  light,  especially  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  also  by  oxidizing  agents.  The  oil  melts  at  80°  F.  By 
cautious  pressure  it  may  be  separated  into  a  fluid  oleine  and  a  solid  substance, 
palmiHntj  which,  when  purified  by  crystallization  from  hot  ether,  is  perfectly 
white,  fusible  at  118°,  soluble  to  a  small  extent  only  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
convertible  by  saponification  into  palmitic  acid.  The  latter  resembles  in  the 
closest  manner  margarie  acid,  and  has  the  same  melting  point;  it  difiers  in 
composition,  however,  containing  C32H31O3.  By  keeping,  paIm*oil  seems  to 
sufifer  a  change  similar  to  that  produced  by  saponification ;  in  this  state  it  is 
fixind  to  contain  traces  of  glycerine  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  oleic  acid, 
together  with  a  solid  fatty  acid,  first  supposed  to  be  margarie,  but  which  is 

*  When  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  sulphario  and  one  of  nitric  acid  is  carefally 
added  to  glycerine  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  and  stirred  to  avoid  any  rise  of  tem- 
perature, solution  is  effected  without  any  marked  reaction.  On  the  mixture  being 
poured  into  water^  there  is  deposited  an  oily  matter  which,  being  quite  insoluble, 
may  be  washed  entirely  free  from  acids.  This  is  to  be  separated  and  dried  bv  sul- 
phuric acid  in  vacuo.  This  substance  has  the  appearance  of  olive  oil,  is  insoluble  in 
Witter,  bat  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  has  no  odor ;  its  taste  is  sweet,  pungent,  and  aroma- 
tic ;  but  great  caution  is  necessary,  as  it  produces  very  marked  enects  on  the  system, 
and  is  an  active  poison.    (Sobrero,  Compt.  Rend.  1847.) — R.  B. 
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piobably  pftlmitio  aoid.  The  oil  becomes  harder  and  rancid,  and  its  meUiog- 
point  is  raised  at  the  same  time.  Coooe-oil,  extracted  from  the  kernel  of  the 
common  ooooa-nnt,  is  white,  and  has  a  far  less  agreeable  smell  than  the  pre* 
ceding.  It  contains  oleine  and  a  solid  fat,  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  tallow 
in  making  candles,  which  by  saponification  gives  a  orystallizable  &tty  acid, 
eoeimc  acid,  having  the  usual  properties  of  these  bodies,  and  melting  at  95^. 
It  is  composed  of  C„H^^    Both  this  and  palmitic  acid  are  monobasic. 

The  solid  vegetable  fat  uom  the  Myrigtiea  mMchata  contains  a  volatile  oil, 
a  fluid  oleine,  and  a  solid,  crystallizable,  fotty  principle ;  this,  when  saponified, 
which  occurs  with  difficulty,  yields  myristic  add.  This  substance  melts  at 
120^,  and  contains  C^H^O,.    It  is  monobasic.* 

Cacao-butter,  extracted  from  the  crushed  beans  by  boiling  with  water,  yields 
by  saponification  a  fotty  acid,  identical,  according  to  Pr.  Stenhouse,  with  the 
stearic  acid  from  animal  (at. 

Elaisiitx  amb  EiiAisic  Acid.-— When  olive  oil  is  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  nitrous  acid,  nitric  acid  containing  that  substance,  or  solution  of 
nitrate  of  mercury  made  in  the  cold,  it  becomes  after  a  few  hours  a  yellowish, 
soA-solid  mass,  which  pressed  and  treated  with  alcohol,  furnishes  a  peculiar 
white,  crystalline,  &tty  substance,  termed  daidiiu.  It  resembles  a  neutral  fat 
in  properties,  meltrat  90°,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  boiling  alcohol,  easily 
in  ether,  and  is  resolved  by  saponification  into  glycerine  and  daidic  acid,  which 
much  resembles  margaric  add.  Oleic  acid  is  directly  convertible  by  nitrous 
add  into  elaidic  acid.  It  is  not  every  kind  of  oil  which  furnishes  elaidine; 
the  drying  oils,  as  those  of  linseed,  poppy-seed,  walnuts,  &&,  refuse  to  solidify; 
almond,  olive,  and  castor  oils  possess  die  property  in  a  high  degree. 

Elaidic  acid  is  said  to  have  the  same  composition  as  oleic  add,  or  C^gB^^ 
0,H0. 

SuBsaio,  SuGciKiG,  Aim  Skbacic  Acids. — Suberic  acid  has  long  been 
known  as  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  cork  by  nitric  add ;  Muccitnc-  acid  is 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  ambers  a  fossil  resin.  Recently  both  have  been  pro* 
duced  by  the  long-continued  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  stearic  and  margaric  adds. 
Suberic  acid  is  a  white,  crystalline  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
fusible  and  volatile  by  heat;  it  contains  C^Ufi^,  Sucdnic  acid  forms  regular, 
cok>rless  crystals,  soluble  in  five  parts  of  cold,  and  in  half  that  quantity  of 
boiling  water ;  it  is  also  fusible  and  volatile  without  decomposition,  and  con- 
tains €41120^  Sebacic  acid  is  a  constant  product  of  the  destructive  distillation 
of  oleic  acid,  oleine,  and  aU  fatly  substances  containing  those  bodies;  it  is  ex- 
tracted by  boiling  the  distilled  matter  with  water.  It  forms  small  pearly  crystals 
resembling  those  of  benzoic  add.  It  has  a  faint  acid  taste,  is  but  little  soluble 
in  cold  water,  melts  when  heated,  and  sublimes  unchanged.  Sebacic  add  is 
composed  of  CjoHgO,. 

BuTTsa ;  Yolatilk  Acids  of  Buttxb. — Common  butter  chiefly  consists  of 
a  solid  crystallizable  and  easily  fusible  fat,  a  fluid  oily  substance  and  a  yellow 
coloring  matter,  besides  mechanical  impurities,  as  caseine.  The  oily  part 
appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  oleine  and  a  peculiar  odoriferous  fatty  principle, 
butyrine,  not  yet  isolated,  which  by  saponification  yields  four  distinct  volatile 
acids,  the  butyric,  the  caproic,  the  caprylic,  and  the  capric :  these  are  most 
easily  obtained  by  saponifying  butter  with  potash  or  soda,  adding  an  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling.  The  acid  watery  liquid  obtained  may  then 
be  saturated  with  an  alkali,  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  then  distilled 
with  excess  of  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid  in  a  retort  The  mixed  acids 
are  separated  by  taking  advantage  of  the  unequal  solubility  of  their  barytic 

#  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  xzxv. 877,  xxxvi.  50,  zxxvii.  152 :  also  Liebiir 
in  Getger^s  PkarmaHe.  ■  '  "* 
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salts ;  the  less  soluble  salts  of  the  mixture,  amounting  to  about  ^th  of  the 
whole  mass,  contain  capric  and  capryUc  acids ^  the  larger  and  more  soluble 
portion,  the  caproic  and  butyric  acids. 

Butyric  acid,  when  pure,  is  a  thin  colorless  liquid,  of  pungent  rancid  odor 
and  sour  taste.  It  is  raiscible  in  all  proportions  with  water  and  alcohol.  Its 
density  is  .963,  and  it  boils  and  distils  unchanged  at  327°  F.  It  is  attacked  by 
chlorine,  with  production  of  oxalic  acid  and  a  chlorinated  compound  not  ex- 
amined.   Butyric  acid  contains  CgH,,0,,HO. 

Caproic  acid  forms  a  colorless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  .922  ;  it  has  a  feeble  odor 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  acetic  acid,  and  is  much  less  soluble  in  water 
than  butyric  acid.    It  contains  Cj^HuOg^HO. 

Capric  acid  much  resembles  the  caproic ;  it  has  a  mixed  odor  of  acetic  acid 
and  the  smell  of  the  goat,  and  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Its  formula 
is  CaoH,g03,HO. 

Caprylic  acid  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  exhaling  a  powerful  and  disgusting 
odor  of  perspiration.    It  contains  CjgHjgOg. 

A  singular  relc^tion  exists  between  the  formules  of  these  acids,  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  successively  increasing  by  the  addition  of  4  equivalents : — 

Butyric  sujid        .        .        .        .  Cg  H.,  O3 ,  HO 

Caproic  ....  C,2H,,0g,H0 

Caprylic C^gHisOs,  HO 

Capric CjjHjgOjjHO. 

These  acids  exist  ready  formed  in  rancid  butter  and  in  cheese,  associated 
with  valerianic  acid.  They  are  produced  in  small  quantity  by  the  saponifi* 
cation  of  most  animal  and  some  vegetable  fats,  and  are  generated,  together 
with  other  products,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  oleic  acid.  Butyric  acid 
has  been  observed  also  as  a  product  of  spontaneous  decomposition  of  fibrine, 
and  pre-exists  in  the  leguminous  fruit  known  as  St  John^s  bread. 

Butyric  has  very  recently  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  importance  from  the 
curious  discovery  of  M .  Pelouze,  that  sugar,  under  particular  circumstances,  is 
susceptible  of  becoming  converted  into  that  substance.  A  tolerably  strong 
solution  of  common  sugar  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  caseine  and  some 
chalk,  and  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  temperature  of  70**  or  80°,  yields,  by  a 
species  of  fermentation,  in  which  the  caseine  is  the  active  fertMnt^  a  large 
amount  of  butyrate  of  lime ;  carbonic  acid  and  hydrc^en  gases  are  during 
the  whole  period  extricated.  The  mixture  directed  for  lactic  acid  answers 
well ;  lactate  of  lime  is  first  formed  in  large  quantity,  and  afterwards  gradu- 
ally dissolved  and  converted  into  butyrate,  which  may  be  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid  and  distilled.  This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  case  of  the 
half-artificial  formation  of  an  animal  product.* 

Butyric  acid  contains,  according  to  Pelouze,  CgH,,03. 

Whale  and  seal  oil  yield  by  saponification  a  volatile  acid  greatly  resem- 
bling the  preceding,  called  phacemc  or  delphinic  acid.  When  pure,  it  forms  a 
thin,  colorless,  oily  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  having  a  powerful  odor  of 
acetic  acid  mixed  with  that  of  fishoil,  very  offensive  and  persistent  It  is 
soluble  in  20  or  30  parts  of  water;  its  barytic  salt  is  also  very  soluble.  The 
formula  assigned  to  phocenic  acid  is  C,oH,,03,HO.t 

Wax. — Common  bees- wax,  freed  from  its  yellow  coloring  matter  by 
bleaching,  may  be  separated  by  boiling  alcohol  into  two  different  proximate 
principles,  cerine  and  myridne.  The  first  is  a  white  crystalline  substance, 
soluble  in  about  sixteen  parts  of  boiling  spirit,  and  melting  at  144° ;  it  is  the 

^  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  3d  series,  z,  434. 

t  Phocenic  acid  is  said  to  be  identical  with  valerianic  acid. — ^R.  B. 
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more  abundant  of  the  two.  It  is  eerily  saponified  by  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  From  Brodie's  valuable  experiments  it  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of 
two  acids,  the  cerotic  acid,  and  an  acid  resembling  mwgaric  add.  The  second 
is  very  moeh  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  rather  more  ffasible.  It  is  saponified 
with  difficulty  by  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash,  an  acid  combines  with 
the  potash,  and  a  substance  belonging  to  the  series  of  alcohols  is  set  ftee  which 
has  been  termed  raelissin.* 

SramvACXTT.-^The  soft  solid  matter  found  in  yery  large  quantity  in  a  re- 
markable cavity  or  chamber  in  the  head  of  the  spermaceti  whale,  when 
submitted  to  pressure,  yields,  as  is  well  known,  a  most  valuable  fluid  oil,  and 
a  crystalline,  brownish  substance,  which,  when  purified,  becomes  the  beauti- 
ful snow-white  article  of  commerce,  spermaceti.  This  substance  sippears  by 
the  most  recent  experiments  to  be  a  specific  neutral  iktty  body,  and  not,  as 
formerly  supposed,  a  mixture  of  several  proximate  principles.  It  melts  at 
120^,  and  when  cooled  under  favorable  circumstances,  forms  distinct  crystals. 
Boiling  alcohol  dissolves  it  in  small  quantity,  and  ether  in  much  larger  pro- 
portion. Spermaceti  is  saponified  with  great  difiiculty:  two  products  are 
obtained,  ethal  and  dhoKe  odd;  the  first  is  a  neutral,  crystallixable  fat,  whose 
melting  point  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  spermaceti  itself,  but  its  solubility 
in  alcohol  is  much  greater ;  it  is  also  readily  sublimed  without  decomposition. 
Etbalic  acid  resembles  in  many  respects  margaric  add.  By  oxidation  by 
nitric  acid  spermaceti  yields  a  large  quantity  of  succinic  acid. 

Spermaceti  is  composed  of  C^^Hg^O^. 

CflOLXSTxmivxj — ^Tbis  substance  is  found  in  small  quantity  in  various  parts 
of  the  animal  system,  as  in  the  bile,  in  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  in  the  blood; 
it  forms  the  chief  ingredient  of  biliary  ealeukf  from  which  it  is  easily  extracted 
by  boiling  the  powdered  gall-stones  in  strong  alcohol,  and  filtering  the  solution 
while  hot;  on  cooling,  the  cholesterine crystallizes  in  brilliant, colorless  plates. 
It  has  the  characters  of  a  fat,  is  insoluble  in  water,  tasteless  and  inodorous ;  it 
is  fVeely  soluble  in  boiling  spirit,  and  also  in  ether.  It  altogether  resists  saponi- 
fication.   Cholesterine  melts  at  278^,  and  contains  probably  CsgH^O. 

CAiTTHAminivx,  the  active  principle  of  the  Spanish  fly,  may  be  here  men- 
tioned. It  is  a  colorless,  crystallizable,  fatty  body,  extracted  by  etiier  or  alcohol 
from  the  insect ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids,  and  volatile  when 
strongly  heated.  The  vapor  attacks  the  eyes  in  a  very  painful  manner.  Can- 
tharidlne  contains  Cj^HgO^. 

AcmoLSiirs.— When  a  neutral  fat  is  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  it 
furnishes,  as  already  mentioned,  among  other  products,  an  excessively  volatile 
acrid  substance,  which  attacks  the  eyes  and  the  mucous  roonbrane  of  the 
nose  most  distressingly.  As  the  neutral  fats  alone  yield  this  body,  and  the 
fatty  acids  never,  it  is  inferred  to  arise  from  the  elements  of  the'  glycerine ; 
and  glycerine  itself  under  certain  circumstances  may  be  made  to  produce 
acroleine  abundantly.  It  is  best  prepared  by  distilling  glycerine  with  bisul- 
phate  of  potash ;  both  the  preparation  and  purification  are  attended  with 
great  difficulties. 

Pore  acroleine  is  a  thin,  colorless,  highly  volatile  liquid,  lighter  than  water, 
and  boiling  at  126°  F.  Its  vapor  is  irritating  beyond  description.  It  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.     It  contains  GgH^Og. 

When  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  or  when  mixed  with  oxide  of 
silver,  acroleine  oxidizes  with  avidity,  and  passes  into  acrylic  add,  which  re- 
sembles in  very  many  particulars  acetic  anil  metacetonic  acids;  it  contains 
CgHgOg^HO.  Acroleine  by  keeping  undergoes  partial  decomposition,  yielding 
a  white,  fiocculent,  indifferent  body,  disacryle ;  the  same  substance  is  some- 

*  Sec  Philosophical  Transactions,  1848. 
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times  produced  together  with  acrylic  acid  by  exposure  to  the  air.  In  cootact 
with  alkalis,  acroleine  suffers  violent  decomposition,  producing,  like  aldehyde, 
a  resinous  body. 


The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  olive  oil  has  been  studied  by  M.  Fr^my. 
When  the  oil  is  slowly  and  cautiously  mixed  with  half  its  volume  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  all  rise  of  temperature  being  avoided,  a  homogeneous 
liquid  is  obtained,  which,  when  mixed  with  a  little  water,  separates  into  two 
layers,  the  undermost  consisting  of  sulpho-glyceric  and  free  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  upper  and  syrupy  portion  of  two  compound  acids,  the  suJphomargaric 
and  sulphoinc.  These  latter  dissolve  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  but  aAer 
some  time  undergo  decomposition  into  sulphuric  acid  and  several  new  fatty 
acids,  to  which  the  names  metamargaric,  hydfomargaricy  hydromargariticy  meto- 
leicy  and  hydrokic  were  given.  The  first  three  are  derived  from  the  elements 
of  the  sulphomargaric  acid  j  they  are  solid  and  crystallizable,  and  much  re- 
semble ordinary  margaric  acid,  differing  slightly  from  that  substance  and  from 
each  other  in  their  melting-points,  degree  of  solubility  in  alcohol,  &c.  The 
metoleic  and  hydroleic  acids  are  fluid,  and  are  derived  from  the  sulpholeic 
acid  of  the  mixture.  They  yield  carbonic  acid  and  liquid  hydrocarbons  by 
destructive  distillation.  The  composition  of  these  fatty  acids  is  yet  uncertain, 
but  in  all  probability  they  only  differ  from  margaric  and  oleic  acids  by  the 
elements  of  water.  The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  oil  is  thus  some- 
what similar  to  the  effect  of  saponification,  the  neutral  fat  being  resolved  into 
margaric  and  oleic  acids  and  glycerine,  the  whole  of  which  then  combine 
with  the  elements  of  sulphuric  acid  to  form  compounds  belonging  to  the  large 
group  of  substances  of  which  sulphovinic  acid  is  the  typical  member.  These 
facts  aflbrd  no  proof  of  the  pre-existence  of  glycerine  and  the  fatty  acids  in 
the  neutral  fatty  principles. 

Castor  oil,  which  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  ordinary  vegetable  oils, 
yields,  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  a  peculiar  product,  namely,  a  volatile  fatty 
acid  to  which  the  term  CBndnthylic  has  been  applied,  from  its  relation  to  cenan- 
thic  acid,  only  differing  from  that  substance  by  one  equivalent  of  oxygen.  It 
forms  a  colorless,  oily  liquid  of  aromatic  odor  and  burning  taste,  and  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  It  refuses  to  solidify  at  a  very  low  temperature,  and  cannot 
be  distilled  alone  without  some  decomposition,  although  its  vapor  passes  over 
readily  with  that  of  water.  This  body  has  distinct  acid  properties,  forms  a 
series  of  salts  and  an  ether,  and  contains  C^^^fi^iBiO. 

YOLATILS   OILS. 

The  volatile  oils  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  they 
are  secreted  by  plants,  and  confer  upon  their  flowers,  fruits,  leaves,  and  wood 
their  peculiar  odors.  These  substances  are  mostly  procured  by  distilling  the 
plant,  or  part  of  the  plant,  with  water ;  their  points  of  ebullition  always  lie 
above  that  of  water;  nevertheless,  at  212®  the  oils  emit  vapor  of  very  consi- 
derable tension,  which  is  carried  over  mechanically,  and  condensed  with  the 
steam.  The  milky,  or  turbid  liquid  obtained,  when  lefl  to  rest,  separates 
into  oil  and  water.  Sometimes  the  oil  is  heavier  than  the  water,  and  sinks 
to  the  bottom ;  sometimes  the  reverse  happens. 

The  volatile  oils,  when  pure,  are  colorless :  they  very  frequently,  however, 
have  a  yellow,  and  in  rarer  cases,  a  green  color,  from  the  presence  of  impurity. 
The  odor  of  these  substances  is  usually  powerful,  and  their  taste  pungent  and 
burning.  They  resist  saponification  completely,  but  when  exposed  to  the  air 
frequently  become  altered  by  slow  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  assume  the  cha^ 
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meter  of  resins.  Thejr  mix  in  all  proportions  with  Fat  oils,  and  dissolve  freely 
both  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  from  the  hitter  solvent  they  are  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  water.  As  already  mentioned,  the  volatile  oils  oommanicate  a 
greasy  stain  to  paper,  which  disappears  by  warming;  by  this  character  any 
adulteration  with  Axed  oils  can  be  at  once  detected.  A  solid,  crystalline  matter, 
corresponding  to  the  raaqjarine  of  the  common  oils,  frequently  separates  from 
these  bodies;  it  bears  the  general  name  of  jf sorofrfai,  aud  differs  probably  in 
ahnost  every  case. 

The  essential  oils  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  classes ;  viz., 
those  consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  only ;  those  consisting  of  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, and  oxygen ;  and  those  containing  in  addition  sulphur  and  nitrogen. 

Oik  compamdef  Carbtm  amd  Hifdngen, 

Oil  oa  Esse  vex  or  Turpi  irTiirs. — This  substance  may  be  taken  as  the 
type  or  representative  of  the  class;  it  is  obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the 
soh  or  semifluid  balsam  called  in  commerce  crude  turpentine^  which  exudes 
from  various  pines  and  firs,  or  flows  from  wounds  made  for  the  purpose  in 
the  wood.  The  solid  product  leA  afler  distillation  is  common  resin.  Oil  of 
turpentine,  when  further  purified  by  rectification,  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid, 
of  powerful  and  well  known  odor :  its  density  in  the  liquid  state  is  .865,  and 
that  of  its  vapor  4.764  ;  it  boils  at  312°.  In  water  it  dissolves  to  a  small 
extent,  and  in  strong  alcohol  and  ether  much  more  freely ;  with  fixed  oils 
it  mixes  in  all  proportions.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  chars  and  blackens  this 
substance ;  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  chlorine  attack  it  with  such  violence 
that  inflammation  sometimes  ensues. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  composed  of  Cfi^. 

With  hydrochloric  acid  the  oil  forms  a  curious  compound,  which  has  been 
called  artificial  camphor  from  its  resemblance  in  odor  and  appearance  to  that 
substance.  It  is  prepared  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  the  pure 
oil,  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture.  Afler  some  time,  a  white,  crystalline  sub- 
stance separates,  which  may  be  strained  from  the  supernatant  brown  and 
highly  acid  liquid,  and  purified  by  alcohol,  in  which  it  dissolves  very  freely. 
This  substance  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  does  not  aflect  nitrate  of  eilver,  and 
sublimes  without  much  decomposition  ;  it  contains  CjoHj^jCl,  or  perhaps  C^ 
H)Q,HC1.  The  dark  mother-liquor  contains  a  somewhat  similar,  but  fluid 
compound.  Diflerent  specimens  of  oil  of  turpentine  yield  very  variable 
quantities  of  these  substances,  which  may,  perhaps,  arise  from  the  co-exist- 
ence of  two  very  similar  and  isomeric  oils  in  the  ordinary  article.  When 
these  hydrochlorates  are  decomposed  by  distillation  with  lime,  they  yield 
liquid  oily  products  differing  in  some  particulars  from  the  original  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, but  having  the  same  composition  as  that  substance.  That  from  the 
solid  has  received  the  name  of  campkylene^  and  that  from  the  liquid  compound 
terebyUne.  The  hypothetical  and  non-isolable  modification  of  the  oil  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  solid  and  liquid  camphor  are  termed  respectively  ca$iyffhene  and 
tertbene. 

Another  isomeric  compound,  cohphene,  is  produoed  by  distilling  oil  of  tar- 
pontine  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  viscid,  oily,  colorless  liquid, 
of  high  boiling-point,  and  exhibiting  by  reflected  light  a  deep  bluish  tint — a 
phenomenon  often  remarked  in  bodies  of  this  class.- 

Bromine  and  iodine  also  form  compounds  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  very  largely  used  in  the  arts,  in  painting^  and  as  a  solv- 
ent for  resins  in  making  varnishes. 

Bottles  in  which  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  not  purposely  rendered  anhyd- 
rons,  Ims  been  preserved,  are  often  studded  in  the  interior  with  groups  of 
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beautiful,  colorless,  piriamatic  ciystals,  which  £xm  spontaneously.    .These 
have  the  composition  of  a  hydrate  of  oil  of  turpentine.    The  crystals  contain 

Oil  of  LsHOirs  is  expressed  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  or  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation with  water.  This  oil  differs  very  much  from  the  last  in  odor,  but 
closely  resembles  it  in  other  respects.  It  has  the  same  composition  as  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  forms  with  hydrochbric  acid  two  compounds,  and  solid  and 
crystalline,  the  other  fluid.     The  solid  contains  CjQHg,HCl. 

The  oils  of  orange-peel,  bergamot,  pepper,  cubebs^  jumper^  mvin^  capiviy  e/emi, 
the  hurel'Oil  of  Guiana,  and  the  East  Indian  grttsS'oUy  are  hydrocarbons,  iso- 
meric with  the  oils  of  turpentine  and  lemons ! 

Mssential  OUe  co/rUaimng  Oxygen. 

The  essential  oils  containing  oxygen  are  very  numerous,  and  in  fact  m«ike 
up  the  great  bulk  of  the  bodies  of  this  class  employed  in  medicine  and  per- 
fumery. They  are  seldom  homogeneous,  and  in  consequence  do  not  often 
exhibit  fixed  boiling  points.  Some  of  these  oils  have  been  made  the  subjects 
of  much  chemical  research,  but  the  majority  yet  require  examination.  Three 
of  the  most  interesting,  viz.  those  of  bitter  almonds,  cinnamon,  and  the  Spinete 
ttimaria  have  been  already  described. 

Oil  of  Anisexd. — The  oil  distilled  from  the  seeds  of  the  PirrqiineUa  aninmi 
consists  of  two  substances,  one  of  which  is  a  fluid  oil,  and  the  other  a  solid 
crystalline  substance,  so  abundant  as  to  cause  the  whole  to  solidify  at  the 
temperature  of  50^  F.  By  pressure  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper  and 
crystallization  from  alcohol,  the  solid  essence  may  be  obtained  pure.  It 
forms  colorless  pearly  plates,  more  fragrant  in  odor  than  the  crude  oil,  which 
melt  when  gently  heated,  and  distil  at  a  high  temperature.  It  contains  C^q 
HjgOj.  This  substance  is  attacked  energetically  by  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
nitric  acid  ;  it  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  unaflected  by  solution 
of  caustic  potash.  With  bromine  the  solid  essence  yields  a  white  inodorous 
crystallizable  compound,  bromaniialy  containing  CgoHgO^Brg,  The  action  of 
chlorine  is  more  complex,  several  successive  compounds  being  produced. 
With  sulphuric  acid  two  products  are  obtained,  a  compound  acid  analogous  to 
sniphovinic  acid,  and  a  white  solid  neutral  substance,  anieoine^  isomeric  with 
the  essence. 

The  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  vary  with  the  strength  of  the  acid 
employed ;  the  most  important  are  hydrurd  of  anityk  ;  anisic  acid,  a  substance 
very  much  resembling  benzoic  acid  in  properties,  containing  C,gH^05,H0, 
spangly  soluble  in  cold  water,  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  nitraninc  add,  a 
yellowish- white,  crystalline,  sparingly-soluble  powder  j  nitraniside,  b.  resinous 
body  produced  by  fuming  nitric  acid. 

The  hydruret  of  anisyle  in  a  pure  state  is  a  yellowish  oily  liquid,  having 
an  aromatic  odor  of  hay ;  it  is  heavier  than  water,  and  boils  at  490^  F.  Caustic 
potash,  concentrated  and  boiling,  slowly  decomposes  it ;  with  fused  hydrate  of 
potash,  it  is  instantly  converted  into  anisic  acid  with  disengagement  of  hydro- 
gen ;  air  and  oxidizing  bodies  in  general  produce  the  same  efiect.  Ammonia 
forms  with  it  a  crystalline  compound  analc^us  to  hydrobenzamide.  Hydruret 
of  anisyle  contains  CjQHg04.* 

The  solid  portion  of  the  oils  of  bitter  fennel  and  badian  is  identical  with 
that  of  oil  of  aniseed.  The  fluid  component  of  the  fennel  oil  is  isomeric  with 
oil  of  turpentine. 

Draconic  add^  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  oil  oC  ^^teniisia 
dractmcuha,  is  identical  with. anisic  acid. 

*  Ann.  Ohim.  et  Phys.  8d  series,  xiv.  483. 
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Oil  or  Oomxin  is  a  mixture  of  two  bodies,  separable  in  great  measure  by 
distillation,  cymene,  a  liquid  hydrocarbon,  the  most  volatile  portion  of  the  oil, 
and  cmninol,  a  colorless  transparent  oil,  of  powerful  odor,  easily  changed  io 
the  air,  and  only  to  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Cuminol 
contains  Qm^is^s*  ^^^  ^^  consequently  isomeric  with  the  solid  essence  of 
aniseed.  By  oxidation  it  yields  cuminic  acid,  a  white,' fatty,  volatile  substance, 
insoluble  in  water, having  but  little  odor,  and  crystallizing  in  prismatic  tables. 
It  contains  C^^Hj^-jHO. 

Oil  of  Cedax-Wood,  in  like  manner,  contains  a  solid  crystalline  substance, 
having  the  formula  C^H^gO,,  and  a  highly  volatile  liquid  hydrocarbon,  eedrene, 
CggHg^  which  can  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  solid  with  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid. 

Oil  07  Gaulthkbia  Pbocumbxits. — ^This  very  remarkable  substance  is 
now  knowain  commerce  under  the  name  of  mnter'green  oU;  it  consists  almost 
wholly  of  a  definite  principle  which  distils  unchanged  at  435^  F.  and  contains 
by  analysis  Cj^HgOg.  When  distilled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  the  oil  of  gaultheria  is  resolved,  it  is  said,  into  salicylic  acid  and  wood- 
spirit,  thus  exactly  resembling  in  its  behavior  salicylic  methyle-ether,  with 
which  it  is  isomeric.  In  dilute  caustic  potash  it  dissolves  without  decompo- 
sition, and  is  thence  precipitable  by  an  acid,  which  is  also  the  case  with  sali* 
cylic  methyle-ether.  With  ammonia  the  oil  yields  salicylamide,  and  with 
fuming  nitric  acid  a  substitution-product,  CjgH.^N0jQ,  which  crystallizes  in 
yellowish- white  needles.  By  distillation  at  a  high  temperature  with  anhy- 
drous lime  and  baryta,  the  oil  is  converted  into  awUole,  a  volatile  oily  liquid  of 
high  boiling-point,  having  the  formula  C|4Hg02 ;  this  is  obtained  from  anisic 
acid  by  a  similar  process.* 

Oil  OF  Yalkriah. — The  oil  obtained  by  distilling  valerian-root  with  water 
has  usually  a  viscid  consistence,  a  yellowish  color,  and  a  powerful  and  dis- 
agreeable odor.  It  consists  of  at  least  three  principles,  namely,  valerianic 
acid,  bomeene,  a  light  volatile  liquid  hydrocarbon,  much  resembling  and  iso- 
meric with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  vaUrol,  a  neutral  oily  body,  much  less  volatile 
than  the  preceding,  of  feeble  odor,  and  convertible  by  oxidizing  agents  into 
valerianic  acid.  It  contains  Cj^Hj^Og.  Borneene,  under  certain  circumstances 
not  well  understood,  assimilates  the  elements  of  water  and  yields  the  solid 
camphor  of  Borneo,  or  bomeoL 

Camphor. — Common  camphor  affords  a  good  example  of  a  concrete  essen- 
tial oil ;  it  is  obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the  wood  of  the  Launu  cam- 
phora.  When  pure,  it  forms  a  solid,  white,  crystalline,  and  translucent  mass, 
tough,  and  difficult  to  powder,  and  having  a  powerful  and  very  familiar  odor. 
It  melts  when  gently  heated,  and  boils,  distilling  unchanged  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. It  slowly  sublimes  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  oflen  forms 
beautiful  crystals  on  the  sides  of  bottles  or  jars  containing  it  exposed  to  the  ^ 
light  Camphor  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  strong  acetic  acid.    It  contains  CjoHgO.f 

By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  aided  by  heat,  camphor  is  gradually  oxidized 
and  dissolved  with  production  of  camphoric  acid;  this  substance  forms  small 
colorless  needles  or  plates,  of  acid  and  bitter  taste,  sparingly  soluble  in  cx>ld 
water,  and  containing  C^qU^O^^UO.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  yields  by 
destructive  distillation  a  colorless,  crystalline,  neutral  substance,  containing 
CjoHyOj,  improperly  termed  anhydrous  camphoric  acid. 

*  Cahonrs,  Annalen  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.  xlviii.  60. 

t  The  branches  by  distillation  with  water  yield  camphor  and  a  volatile  oil,  oil  of 
camphor.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid.  Density  .910.  By  exposure  to  oxygen  and  nitric 
acid  it  is  converted  into  camphor.  It  contams  C^jH^O,  and  appears  to  be  the  prelimi- 
nary stage  in  the  formation  of  camphor  in  vegetable  organization  .~R.  B. 
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When  camphor  in  vapor  is  passed  over  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  potash  anc| 
quicklime  strongly  heated  in  a  tube,  it  is  resolved  without  disengagement  of 
gas  into  an  add  body  termed  canwhoUc  acid,  white,  crystalline,  and  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  containing  C^Hj^^fHO.  By  distillation  with  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid,  this  gives  a  volatile  hydrocarbon,  camphokne.  Camphor  itself, 
by  a  similar  mo^e  of  treatment,  yields  a  colorless  volatile  liquid,  called  cam- 
phogen,  found  to  contain  CjQHy. 

The  camphor  of  Borneo,  procured  from  the  Dryabalanopa  camphora^  contains 
C^oHigO,;  it  is  accompanied  by  borneene,  identical  with  that  of  the  oil  of 
valerian,  and  yields  the  same  substance  when  distilled  with  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid.     Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  common  camphor. 

The  oils  of  ptppermmt,  lavender,  rotemary,  crangt-ftowert,  roae-petaUf  and 
many  others,  belong  to  the  class  of  oxygenated  essential  oils. 

EstetUial  Oih  amtammg  Sulphur, 

In  the  preparation  of  the  sulphuretted  volatile  oils,  distillatory  vessels  of 
copper,  tin,  or  lead  must^e  avoided,  as  those  metals  are  attacked  by  the  sul- 
phur.   In  other  respects,  their  manufacture  offers  no  peculiarities. 

Oil  of  Mustard. — ^The  most  remarkable  member  of  the  class  is  the  oil 
obtained  by  distillation  from  black  mustard-seed.  White  mustard  yields  none. 
Both  varieties  give,  by  expression,  a  bland  fat  oil.  The  volatile  oil  does  not 
pre-exist  in  the  seed,  but  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  bitter-almond  oil, 
by  the  joint  action  of  water  and  a  peculiar  coagulable  albuminous  matter  upon 
a  substance  yet  imperfectly  known,  present  in  the  grain,  and  termed  niyronie 
acid. 

The  distilled  oil,  when  pure,  is  colorless ;  it  has  a  most  powerful,  pungent, 
and  suflbcating  smell,  and  a  density  of  1.015.  Applied  to  the  skin,  it  pro- 
duces almost  instant  vesication.  It  boils  at  289^.  Water  dissolves  it  in 
small  quantity,  and  alcohol  and  ether  very  freely.  The  oil  itself,  at  a  high 
temperature,  dissolves  both  sulphur  and  phosphoras,  and  deposits  them  in  a 
crystalline  form  on  cooling.  It  is  oxidized  with  violence  by  nitric  acid,  and 
by  aqua  regia.  Alkalis  decompose  it  by  the  aid  of  heat,  with  production  of 
ammonia,  an  alkaline  sulphuret,  and  a  sulphocyanide.  The  extraordinary 
compound  with  ammonia,  thiosinnamine,  has  been  already  described. 

Mustard  oil  gives  by  analysis  CgHgNSg. 

The  oil  of  horse-radish,  and  that  obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  Miaria 
cfficinaMi  by  distillation  with  water,  are  identical  with  the  oil  of  black  mus- 
tard-seed. 

Oil  ot  Garlic. — ^The  crude  oil  procured  by  distilling  the  sliced  bulbs  with 
water  is  not  a  homogeneous  product ;  by  the  action  of  metallic  potassium, 
however,  renewed  until  it  is  no  longer  tarnished,  a  small  portion  of  oxygen- 
ated oil  which  it  contains  thay  be  decomposed  and  withdrawn,  after  whidi 
the  sulphuretted  compound  may  be  obtained  pure  by  re-distillation.  In  this 
state  it  forms  a  colorless  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  of  high  refractive  power, 
possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  plant,  and  capable  of 
being  distilled  without  decomposition.  It  contains  CgHgS.  Garlic-oil  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  and  mixed  with  solutions  of  platinum,  silver,  and  mer- 
cury, gives  rise  to  crystalline  compounds  having  the  charactets  of  double 
salts,  containing  the  elements  of  the  oil  with  the  sulphur  replaced  by  oxygen 
or  chlorine. 

A  curious  and  interesting  relation  exists  between  the  oils  of  mustard  and 

garlic ;  the  former  is  converted  into  the  latter  by  heating  with  potassium, 

sulphocyanide  and  sulphuret  of  the  metal  being  at  the  same  time  generatad. 

A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  mixing  the  oil  with  hydrate  of  soda  anfd 
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quicklime,  and  eiposing  the  whole  in  an  hermetically  sealed  tube  to  a  tem- 
perature soperior  to  that  of  boiling  water:  snlphocyanide  and  sulphuret  of 
sodium  are  in  this  case  also  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  com- 
pound of  garliooil  and  chloride  of  mercury  is  gently  heated  with  sulphocjra- 
nide  of  poiassinm,  mustard-oil,  haying  all  its  characteristic  properties,  is  called 
into  existence.* 

The  oils  of  omontf  oMia/etida,  and  hops  contain  sulphur,  and  consequently 
belong  to  the  same  series;  they  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  examined. 

BKSIVB  AHD  BALSAMS. 

Common  resin,  or  colophony^  furnishes  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the 
class.  The  origin  of  this  substance  has  been  already  described.  It  is  a  mix- 
ture of  two  distinct  bodies,  having  acid  properties ;  called  pinic  and  tyivic 
aacb,  separable  from  each  other  by  their  difference  of  solubility  in  cold  and 
somewhat  dilute  alcohol,  the  former  being  by  far  the  more  soluble  of  tlie 
two.  Pure  sylvic  acid  crystallizes  in  small,  colorless,  rhombic  prisms,  inso- 
luble in  water,  soluble  in  hot,  strong  alcohol,  in  volatile  oils,  and  in  ether.  It 
melts  when  heated,  but  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  The 
properties  of  pinic  acid  are  very  similar.  Both  have  the  same  composition, 
viz.,  CgQHjgOg.  A  third  resin-acid,  also  isomeric  with  the  preceding,  the 
pimaricy  has  been  found  in  the  turpentine  of  the  Pinus  marUima  of  Bordeaux. 

Lae  is  a  very  valuable  resin,  much  harder  than  colophony,  and  easily  solu- 
ble in  alcohol ;  three  varieties  are  known  in  commerce,  viz.,  stick  lac,  seed- 
kUf  and  sheUac.  It  is  used  in  varnishes,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  and 
very'  largely  in  the  preparation  of  sealing-wax,  of  which  it  forms  the  chief 
ingredient  Crude  lac  contains  a  red  dye,  which  is  partly  soluble  in  water. 
Lac  dissolves  in  considerable  quantity  in  a  hot  solution  of  borax  ;  Indian  ink, 
rubbed  up  with  this  liquid,  ibrms  a  most  excellent  label-ink  for  the  laboratory, 
as  it  is  unaffected  by  acid  vapors,  and  when  once  dry  becomes  nearly  insolu- 
ble in  water. 

MasHc,  Dammar-resin^  and  sandarac  are  resins  largely  used  by  the  varnish- 
maker.  Dragon's-blood  is  a  resin  of  a  deep  red  color.  CopcU  is  also  a  very 
valuable  substance;  it  differs  from  the  other  resins  in  being  with  difficulty 
dissolved  by  alcohol  and  essential  oils.  It  is  miscible,  however,  in  the  melted 
state  with  oils,  and  is  thus  made  into  varnish.  Atuber  appears  to  be  a  fossil 
resin ;  it  is  found  accompanying  brown-coal  or  lignite. 

Caoutchouc. — This  curious  and  now  most  useful  substance  is  the  produce 
of  several  trees  of  tropical  countries,  which  yield  a  milky  juice,  hardening  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  In  a  pure  state,  it  is  nearly  white,  the  dark  color  of 
commercial  caoutchouc  being  due  to  the  effects  of  smoke  and  other  impuri- 
ties. Its  physical  characters  are  well  known.  It  is  softened,  but  not  dissolv- 
ed, by  boiling  water ;  it  is  also  insoluble  in  alcohol.  In  "pure  ether,  rectified 
native  naphtha,  and  coaloil,  it  dissolves,  and  is  left;  unchanged  on  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  solvent  Oil  of  turpentine  also  dissolves  it,  forming  a  viscid, 
adhesive  mass,  which  dries  very  imperfectly.  At  a  temperature  a  little 
above  the  boiling-point  of  water,  caoutchouc  melts,  but  never  afterwards  re- 
turns to  its  former  elastic  state.  Few  chemical  agents  affect  this  substance ; 
hexK»  its  great  practical  use  in  chemical  investigations,  for  connecting  appa- 
ratus, &c.     Analysis  shows  it  to  contain  nothing  but  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

By  destructive  distillation,  caoutchouc  yields  a  large  quantity  of  thin  volatile 

*  The  relation  between  these  oils  is  that  of  a  snlphocyanide  and  sulphuret.  Oil  of 
garlic  being  a  sulphuret  of  allyle  C-H^S,  oil  of  mustard  may  be  considered  as  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  allyle,  for  C^U^^^CJl^C^^.—B. .  B . 
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oily  liquid,  of  naphtba'like  odor,  to  which  the  name  caotUchoiicine  has  been 
applied.  This  is  probably  a  mixture  of  several  hydrocarbons,  scarcely  to  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  distillation  or  otherwise.  It  dissolves  caout- 
chouc with  facility. 

A  substance  much  resembling  caoutchouc  in  certain  respects,  and  of  similar 
origin,  has  lately  been  introduced  under  the  name  of  guUa  percha.  It  pro- 
mises to  afford  many  "useful  applications. 

Most  of  the  resins,  when  exposed  to  destructive  distillation,  yield  liquid, 
oily  pyro -products,  usually  carburets  of  hydrc^en,  which  have  been  studied 
with  partial  success.  Great  difficulties  occur  in  these  investigations ;  the  task 
of  separating  from  each  other,  and  isolating  bodies  which  scarcely  differ  but 
in  tlieir  boiling-points,  is  exceedingly  troublesome. 

Bahams  are  also,  as  before  hinted,  natural  mixtures  of  resins  with  volatile 
oils.  These  differ  very  greatly  in  consistence,  some  being  quite  fluid,  others 
solid  and  brittle.  By  keeping,  the  sofVer  kinds  oflen  become  hard.  Balsams 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  which,  like  common 
and  Venice  turpentine^  Canada  balsam^  copaiba  balsam,  &c.,  are  merely  natural 
varnishes,  or  solutions  of  resins  in  volatile  oils,  and  those  which  contain  ben- 
zoic or  cinnamic  acid  in  addition,  as  Peru  and  Tdu  baisams^  and  the  solid 
resinous  benzoin,  commonly  called  gum-benzoin, 

Tolu-balsam,  by  distillation  with  water,  yields  three  products;  namely, 
benzoic  acid,  the  ciunameine  of  M.  Fr^my  (p.  393),  and  tokne,  a  volatile 
colorless  hydrocarbon,  boiling  at  338^,  and  containing  Cj^Hig.  The  balsam 
freed  in  this  manner  from  essential  oils,  exposed  to  destructive  distillation, 
yields  in  succession  a  viscous  liquid  which  crystallizes  in  the  receiver,  and  a 
thin  liquid  heavier  than  water;  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  are  largely 
evolved,  and  the  retort  is  afterwards  found  to  contain  a  residue  of  charcoal. 
The  solid  product  is  chiefly  a  mixture  of  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids;  the 
volatile  oil  contains  at  least  two  substances  differing  in  their  boiling-points, 
and  easily  separated,  namely,  benzoene  (toluol),  and  an  oily  liquid  heavier 
than  water,  of  high  boiling-point,  and  having  the  composition  and  characters 
of  benzoic  ether. 

Benzoene  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  more  freely  in  ether:  it  has  the  odor  of  benzine;  its  sp.  gr.  is  .870, 
and  it  boils  at  226°  F.  The  density  of  its  vapor  is  3.26,  and  its  formula 
Cj^Hg.  It  combines  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  to  the  compound  ^phoben- 
zoenic  acid,  and  with  nitric  acid  yields  two  products,  protonitrobenzoene  (nitro- 
toluide),  Cj^H^NO^,  and  bvmtrobenzoene,  Cj^HgNjOg.  The  former  is  fluid, 
heavier  than  water,  and  bears  a  great  resemblance  in  odor  and  other  proper- 
ties to  nitrobenzide ;  the  latter  is  a  solid,  fusible,  crystallizable  substance. 
The  conversion  of  protonitrobenzoene  into  the  organic  base  toluidine  has 
been  already  described,* 

Liquid  atorax  distilled  with  water,  holding  in  solution  a  little  carbonate  of 
soda,  yields  a  small  and  variable  quantity  of  volatile  oil,  not  homogeneous, 
but  from  which,  by  careful  distillation,  a  liquid  volatile  hydrocarbon,  termed 
styrole,  can  be  extracted  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  is  thin  and  colorless,  of 
powerful  aromatic  odor,  refuses  to  solidify  when  cooled  to  0°  F.,  and  boils  at 
293^  F.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  .924 ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes  freely 
with  alcohol  and  ether.  Styrole  contains  C,gHg,  and  is  consequently  isomeric 
with  benzine. 

When  a  portion  of  styrole  is  hermetically  sealed  in  a  glass  tube,  and  then 
exposed  for  half  an  hour  to  a  temperature  approaching  400°  F.  by  means  of 
an  oil-bath,  it  undergoes  a  most  remarkable  change,  becoming  converted  into 

*  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  3d  series,  iii.  151. 
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a  solid,  transparent,  glassy,  fnsiUe  snbstanoe,  called  metOMtyroU,  iscHneric,  as 
may  be  expected,  with  styiole  itself.  The  same  change  is  slowly  produced 
by  the  influence  of  snnshine.  A  portion  of  metastyrole  is  always  fomned 
when  styrole  is  distilled  in  a  retort  without  water.  Metastyrole  is  again  con- 
Tertible  by  distillation  at  a  high  temperature  into  liquid  styrole.* 

Certain  of  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  dragoi^^s-blood  appear  to  be 
identical  with  these  bodies. 

•  Men.  Ghim.  See.  ii.  SM. 
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Albumiitous  Pbincifles.  Albumeit.— The  fluid  portion  of  blood  which 
has  been  some  time  drawn  from  the  living  body,  and  the  white  of  eggs,  con- 
tain this  substance  as  their  chief  and  characteristic  ingredient;  it  is  in  both 
cases  associated  with  certain  inorganic  salts,  and  a  small  quantity  of  free  soda, 
to  which  these  liquids  owe  their  alkaline  reaction.  In  the  purest  form  in 
which  albumen  has  yet  been  obtained,  it  is  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  water. 
If  clear  serum  of  blood,  or  white  of  egg  mixed  with  a  little  water  and  fil- 
tered, be  exactly  neutralized  by  acetic  acid,  and  then  largely  diluted  with 
pure  cold  water,  a  copious  flocculent  precipitate  falls,  which  may  be  collected 
on  a  filter,  and  washed.  In  this  state  it  is  nearly  colorless,  inodorous,  and 
tasteless ;  it  dissolves  with  facility  in  water  containing  an  exceedingly  small 
quantity  of  caustic  alkali,  and  gives  a  solution  which  has  all  the  characters  of 
the  original  liquid.  When  dried  by  gentle  heat,  it  shrinks  to  a  very  small 
bulk  and  becomes  a  translucent,  horny  mass,  which  sofiens  in  water,  and  ex- 
hales when  exposed  to  heat  the  usual  ammoniacal  products  of  animal  matter, 
leaving  a  bulky  coal,  very  difficult  of  combustion.  When  white  of  egg  is 
thinly  spread  upon  a  plate  and  exposed  to  evaporation  in  a  warm  place,  it 
dries  up  to  a  pale  yellow,  brilliant,  gum-like  substance,  destitute  of  all  traces 
of  crystalline  structure.  In  this  state  it  may  be  preserved  unchanged  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  presence  of  water  being  in  all  cases  necessary  to  putre- 
iactive  decomposition.  The  dried  white  of  egg  may  also  be  exposed  to  a 
heat  of  212^  without  alteration  of  properties.  When  put  into  slightly  warm 
water,  it  softens,  and  at  length  in  great  measure  dissolves.  When  reduced  to 
fine  powder  and  washed  upon  a  filter  with  cold  water,  common  salt,  sul- 
phate, phosphate,  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  dissolved  out,  together  with  mere 
traces  of  organic  matter,  while  a  soA,  swollen  mass  remains  upon  the  filter, 
which  has  all  the  chai^acters  of  pure  albumen  obtained  by  precipitation. 
When  dried  and  incinerated,  this  leaves  nothing  but  a  little  phosphate  of 
lime. 

It  thus  appears  likely  that  albumen  is  really  an  insoluble  substance,  and 
that  its  soluble  state  in  the  animal  system  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  little 
alkali. 

When  natural  albumen  is  exposed  to  heat,  it  solidifies,  or  coagiUates.  The 
temperature  required  for  this  purpose  varies  with  the  state  of  dilution.  If 
the  quantity  of  albumen  be  so  great  that  the  liquid  has  a  slimy  aspect,  a  heat 
of  145^  or  150^  suffices,  and  the  whole  becomes  solid,  white,  and  opaque; 
in  a  very  dilute  condition,  boiling  is  required,  and  the  albumen  then  separates 
in  light,  finely-divided  flocks.  Thus  changed  by  heat,  albumen  becomes  quite 
insoluble  in  water;  it  dries  up  to  a  yellow,  transpareht,  horny  substance, 
which  when  macerated  in  water  resumes  its  former  whiteness  and  opacity. 
In  dilute  caustic  alkali  it  dissolves  with  facility,  and  in  this  respect  resembles 
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die  inaokMe  albomen  jnst  described ;  it  differs,  however,  from  the  latter  in 
not  being  soUible  in  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash,  which  dissolves 
with  great  ease  that  substance.  The  only  chemical  change  that  can  be  traced 
in  the  act  of  coagulation  is  the  loss  of  alkali  and  soluble  salts,  which  are  re- 
moved by  the  hot  water. 

A  solution  of  ordinary  albumen  gives  precipitates  with  excess  of  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  mita-phosphoric  acids;  but  neither  with  acetic  nor 
with  common  or  tribasio  phosphoric  acid,  both  these  acids  having  the  pro- 
perty of  dissolving  pure  albumen.  These  precipitates  are  looked  upon  as 
direct  compounds  of  albumen  with  the  acids  in  question.  Most  of  the  me- 
tallic salts,  as  those  of  copper,  lead,  mercury,  &c.,  form  insoluble  compounds 
with  albumen,  and  give  precipitates  with  its  solution;  hence  the  value  of. 
white  of  egg  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  corrosive  sublimate. 
Alcohol,  added  in  large  quantity,  precipitates  albumen.  Tannic  acid,  or  in- 
ihsion  of  galls,  gives  with  it  a  copious  precipitate.  By  these  characters  the 
presence  of  albumen  may  be  readily  discovered,  and  its  identification  effected ; 
a  very  feebly  alkaline  liquid,  if  containing  albumen,  coagulates  by  heat,  be- 
comes turbid  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  and  previously  acidulated  by  acetic 
add,  gives  a  precipitate  with  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, that  a  considerable  quantity  of  alkali  prevents  coagulation  by  heat, 
and  the  addition  of  acetic  add,  indispensable  to  the  mercury-test,  produces 
the  same  effect 

The  chemical  composition  of  albumen  has  been  carefhlly  studied;  it  con- 
tains In  100  parts* — 

Carbon 54.84 

Hydrogen 7.09 

Nitrogen 15.83 

Oxygen 21.23 

Phosphoms 0.33 

Sulphur 0.68 


100.00 


From  this,  the  highly  complex  formula  C^oo^sio^uPisd^a  ^^  tJeducible. 

The  existence  of  unoxidized  sulphur  in  albumen  is  easily  shown ;  a  boiled 
egg  blackens  a  silver  spoon  from  a  trace  of  alkaline  sulphuret  formed  or  sepa- 
rated during  the  coagulation;  and  a  solution  of  albumen  in  excess  of  caustic 
potash,  mixed  with  a  little  acetate  of  lead,  gives  on  boiling  a  black  precipitate 
containing  sulphuret  of  lead. 

FiBBiKX. — ^This  substance  is  found  in  the  anin\al  body  in  two  distinct 
states,  viz.,  in  the  solid  form,  in  muscular  fibre,  and  in  solution,  in  the 
blood.  A  thin  slice  of  muscular  '  flesh  washed  in  cold  water  until  per- 
fectly white  affords  an  example  of  impure  fibrine  in  the  state  first  mentioned, 
associated  however  with  membranous  matter,  nerves,  and  fht  It  is  pro- 
cured in  a  far  purer  condition  by  washing  the  coagulum  of  blood  in  a  cloth 
until  all  the  soluble  portions  are  removed,  or  by  agitating  fresh  blood  with  a 
bundle  of  twigs,  when  the  fibrine  attaches  itself  to  the  latter,  and  is  easily  re- 
moved and  cleansed  by  repeated  washing  with  cold  water.  The  only  then 
remaining  impurity  is  a  small  quantity  of  lat,  which  can  be  extracted  by 
ether.  In  the  fresh  state,  fibrine  forms  long,  white,  elastic  filaments,  which  under 
the  microscope  appear  to  be  composed  of  small  globules  arranged  in  strings ; 
it  is  quite  tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  both  hot  and  cold  water.  By  long-con- 
tinued boiling  it  is  partly  dissolved.     When  dried  in  vacuo,  or  at  a  gentle  heat, 

*  Mulder,  qnoted  by  Berzelius,  Lehrbncb,  is.  47. 
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it  loses  about  80  per  cent,  of  water,  and  becomes  transluoeat  and  homy;  in 
this  state  it  closely  resembles  coagulated  albumen.  Fresh  flbrine,  wetted  with 
concentrated  acetic  acid,  forms,  after  some  hours,  a  transparent  jelly,  which 
slowly  dissolves  in  pure  watery  put  into  a  rery  dilute  caustic  alkali,  fibrine 
dissolves  completely,  and  the  solution  exhibits  many  of  the  characters  of  al- 
bumen.    Phosphoric  acid  produces  a  similar  effect. 

The  fibrine  of  arterial  and  venous  blood  is  not  absolutely  the  same ;  when 
the  venous  fibrine  of  human  blood  is  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  l^  times  its 
weight  of  water  and  i  of  its  weight  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  the  mixture  is 
left  24  hours  or  more  at  a  temperature  of  100° — 120°,  it  becomes  gelatinous, 
slimy,  and  eventually  entirely  liquid;  in  this  condition  it  exhibits  all  the  prc^ 
perties  of  a  solution  of  albumen  which  has  been  neutralized  by  acetic  acid. 
It  coagulates  by  heat,  it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  corrosive  sublimate,  &c ,  and 
when  largely  diluted  it  deposits  a  flocculent  substance,  not  to  be  distiogui^ed 
from  insoluble  albumen.*  With  arterial  fibrine,  on  the  contrary,  no  such  lique- 
faction happens ;  and  even  the  fibrine  of  venous  blood,  when  long  exposed  to 
the  air,  or  to  oxygen  gas,  loses  the  property  in  question.  The  fibrine  of  mus- 
cular flesh  resembles  that  of  venous  blood. 

In  the  soluble  state,  fibrine  is  in  great  measure  unknown ;  when  withdrawn 
from  the  infiuence  of  life,  it  coagulates  spontaneously  after  a  certain  interval^ 
giving  rise  to  the  production  of  the  clot  which  appears  in  blood  left  to  itself, 
and  which  consists  of  a  kind  of  fine  network  of  fibres,  swollen  with  liquid 
serum,  and  inclosing  the  little  red  coloring  particles  of  the  blood,  hereafter  to 
be  described. 

M.  Mulder  found  dried  fibrine,  carefully  freed  from  fat,  to  be  composed  as 
follows  :— 

Carbon 54.56 

Hydrogen 6.90 

Nitrogen 15.72 

Oxygen 22.13 

Phosphorus 0.33 

Sulphur 0.36 


100.00 


The  formula,  C^oo^aioNgoOjgQPS.  agrees  with  this  result  perfectly  well. 

The  ash,  or  incombustible  portion  of  fibrine,  varying  from  .7  to  2.6  per 
cent,  consists  chiefly  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

Caseins.— -This  is  the  characteristic  azotized  component  of  milk,  and  the 
basis  of  the  various  preparations  termed  cheese ;  it  is  not  known  to  occur  in 
any  other  secretion.  CaSeine  very  closely  resembles  albumen  in  many  par- 
ticulars, and  may  even  be  occasionally  confounded  with  it.  Like  that  sub- 
stance, it  is  insoluble  in  water  when  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  only  assumes 
the  soluble  condition  in  the  presence  of  free  alkali,  of  which,  however,  a  very 
small  quantity  suflices  for  the  purpose.f  To  prepare  caseine,  fresh  milk  is 
gently  warmed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  coagulum  produced  well  washed 
with  water,  dissolved  in  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  placed  in 
a  warm  situation  to  allow  the  fat  or  butter  to  separate  from  the  watery  liquid. 
The  latter  is  then  removed  by  a  siphon,  and  re  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid. 
These  precipitations  and  re-solutions  in  dilute  alkali  are  several  times  repeated. 
Lastly,  the  insoluble  caseine  is  well  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  treated 
with  ether  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  fat.  In  this  state  it  is  a  white  curdy 
substance,  not  sensibly  soluble  in  pure  water  or  in  alcohol,  but  dissolved  with 

*  Liebiff,  Handwdrterbuch  der  Chemie,  i.  881. 

I  Rochleder,  Annalen  der  Chemie  and  Pharmacie,  xlv.  263. 
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freat  ease  by  water  oontainiDg  a  little  caa8|ip  or  carbonated  alkali.  It  is  also 
Boluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  dilute  adds,  ftom  which  it  may  be  precipitated 
by  oautioas  neutralization*  The  precipitate  formed  by  an  acid  in  a  strong 
solution  of  oaaeine  oontaine  acid  in  oombiDation,  which,  however,  may  be  en- 
tirely removed  by  washing.  In  the  moist  state  caseine  reddens  litmus  paper, 
and  masks  the  reaction  of  an  alkaline  carbonate.  When  incinerated,  it  leaves 
about  .3  per  cent  of  incombustible  matter. 

A  solution  of  caseine  in  vety  dilute  alkali,  as  in  milk,  does  not  coagulate  on 
boiling;  hence  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  albumen.  On  evaporatioo,  the 
•uriace  becomes  covered  by  a  skin,  and  the  whole  eventually  dries  up  to  a 
translucent  mass.  Acetic  acid  precipitates  caseine,  which  is  another  distinctive 
character  between  that  substance  and  albumen. 

By  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potash,  caseine  yields  valerianic  and  butyric  acids, 
besides  other  products. 

The  most  striking  property  of  caseine  is  its  coagulability  by  certain  animal 
membranes*  This  is  well  seen  in  the  process  of  cheese-making,  in  the  pre* 
paration  of  the  curd.  A  piece  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf,  with  its  muooos 
membrane,  is  slightly  washed,  put  into  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  and  the  whole 
slowly  heated  to  about  122°.  In  a  short  time  after  this  temperature  has 
been  attained,  the  milk  is  observed  to  separate  into  a  solid,  white  coagulum, 
or  mass  of  curd,  and  into  a  yellowish,  translucent  liquid  called  toftey.  The 
curd  contains  all  the  caseine  of  the  milk,  much  of  the  fat,  and  much  of  the 
inorganic  matter;  the  whey  retains  the  milk-sugar  and  the  soluble  salts.  It 
is  just  possible  that  this  mysterious  change  may  be  really  due  to  the  formation 
of  a  little  lactic  acid  from  the  milk-sugar,  under  the  joint  influence  of  the 
slowly  decomposing  membrane  and  the  elevated  temperature,  and  that  this 
acid  may  be  sufficient  in  quantity  to  withdraw  the  alkali  which  holds  the 
caseine  in  solution,  and  thus  occasion  its  precipitation  in  the  insoluble  state. 
The  loss  of  weight  the  membrane  itself  suffers  in  this  operation  is  very  small ; 
it  has  been  found  not  to  exceed  y^jfiftb  part. 

Caseine  has  been  carefully  analyzed  by  Mulder;  it  contains  in  100  parts — 

Carbon 54.96 

Hydrogen 7.15 

Nitrogen 15.80 

Oxygen 21.73 

Sulphur 0.36 


100.00 


The  formula  C^qqHjjqNjqOj^S  agrees  very  closely  with  these  numbers. 

A  comparison  of  the  composition  of  these  three  bodies  described  will  enable 
the  student  at  once  to  trace  their  curious  and  highly  interesting  chemical  rela- 
tions. The  first  two  contain,  as  essential  components,  both  phosphorus  and 
^sulphur,  the  proportions  of  which,  small  as  they  are,  differ.  The  last  contains 
no  phosphorus,  but  sulphur  only.  So  far,  however,  as  regards  the  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  the  three  substances  are  in  cotrqxjsitwn  nearly 
identical. 

PaoTBijf B. — When  albumen,  fibrine,  or  caseine  is  dissolved  in  a  moderately 
strong  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  and  digested  at  140°  F.  or  thereabouts  in  an 
open  vessel  until  the  liquid  ceases  to  blacken  with  a  salt  of  lead,  and  then 
filtered  and  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid,  a  copious,  snow-white, 
flocculent  precipitate  falls,  and  a  faint  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved. 
The  new  substance  is  proteiae  ;•  it  may  be  placed  upon  a  filter,  washed, 

*  So  called  from  yrpmT^i  I  take  the  Jirst  place  ;  in  allusion  to  its  important  rela- 
tions to  the  albuminous  principles. 
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dried,  and  examined.  It  is  tasteless  and  insoluble,  and  much  resembles  oaseine 
in  properties,  bat  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Dilute  alkali  dissolves  it  with 
great  ease.  It  is  quite  indifferent  which  of  the  three  albuminous  principles 
be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  proteine ;  the  result  is  the  same. 

Proteine  is  found  on  analysis  to  contain  the  four  organic  elements,  in  the 
proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine.  lOiO  parts 
3rield 

From  albamen.         From  fibrine.  From  caseins. 


Carbon   . 

55.30 

• 

55.44 

• 

55.16 

Hydrogen 

6.94 

• 

6.95 

• 

7.17 

Nitrogen 

16.02 

• 

16.05 

• 

15.86 

Oxygen 

21.74 

• 

.  21.56 

• 

21.81 

100.00  100.00  100.00 

These  numljers  lead  directly  to  the  cinptrtca/  formula  ^40^31^5013* 

There  are  two  methods  of  interpreting  the  appeamnce  oe  production  of  this 
remarkable  substance.  It  may  be  that  it  preexists  in  the  three  natural  albu* 
minous  principles,  which  on  that  supposition  may  be  viewed  as  compounds 
of  proteine  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  or  widi  sulphar  only ;  the  proba- 
bility may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  urged  that  proteine  is  merely  a  product  of 
the  action  of  alkalis  on  those  bodies,  the  phosphoras  and  sulphur  being  at  the 
same  time  separated,  the  first  as  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  second  as  sulphuret 
of  the  alkaline  metal.  Later  experiments  have  shown  that  the  sulphur  can- 
not be  altogether  separated  from  the  other  elements,  and  the  probability  of 
proteine  being  a  product  of  decomposition  is  greatly  increased. 

When  proteine,  or  substances  whioh  yield  it,  are  boiled  in  strong  solution  of 
potash  as  long  as  ammoniacal  vapors  are  given  off,  the  liquid  then  neutralized 
with  sulphuric  add,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  product  exhausted  by 
boiling  alcohol,  three  compounds  are  dissolved  out,  viz.,  a  soluble,  brown  ex- 
tract-like substance,  erythriprotide ;  a  scrfuble  straw-yellow  substance,  protide^ 
and  a  carious  crystallizable  principle,  Imteme^  vr^dob.  forms  small  colorless 
scales,  destitute  of  taste  and  odor^  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  in  oon* 
centrated  sulphuric  add  without  decomposition.  When  heated,  it  sublimes 
unchanged.    Leucine  contains  CiqHijNOj. 

^"Bmoxidi  and  TVUoxide  of  Proteme  of  Mulder. — ^These  are  products  of  the 
long-continued  action  of  boiling  water  upon  fibrine  in  contact  with  air ;  they 
are  the  chief  ingredients  also  of  the  ^^  coat  of  blood  in  a  state  of  inflamma- 
tion, being  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  fibrine.*  Bmoxide  ofprokmi  is  quite 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  dilute  acids ;  when  dry,  it  is  dark-colored. 
This  substance  is  constant  in  composition,  containing  C^mJ!^JJ^^,  The 
soluble  part  of  the  fibrine-deooction  contains  tntoxide  ofpnUmt^  ^4o"si^60irf* 
HO,  which  somewhat  resembles,  and  has  been  confounded  with,  gelatine.  It 
is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  dilute  alkalis.  Coagulated  albumen  is  slowly 
dissolved  by  boiling  water,  and  converted  into  this  substance.f 

When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  to  saturation  into  a  solution  of  ordinary  alba- 
men, or  either  fibrine  or  caseine  dissolved  in  ammonia,  a  white,  floooulent, 
insoluble  substance  falls,  which,  when  washed  and  dried,  becomes  a  soft 
yellowish  powder.    This  is  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  chlorous  acid  and 

*  Mulder,  Annalen  der  Chemie  and  Pharmacie,  zlvii.  323. 

t  It  is  probable  that  the  change  in  the  equivalent  of  carbon  from  6.13  to  6  may 
modify  the  formulsB  of  the  whole  of  these  compounds.  It  is  proper  to  state  also  that 
the  proportion  of  sulphur  in  fibrine,  albumen,  &e..  has  in  some  recent  experiments  been 
found  greater  than  that  indicated  by  Mulder;  ana  these  oxides  of  protein  always  con- 
tain sulphur ;  and  one  of  these  albuminous  principles  was  found  m  the  urine  of  a  pa- 
tient with  mollities  ossium  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  Philosoph.  Trans.  1848. 
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pioteine ;  when  digested  with  ammonia,  it  yields  sal-ammoniac  and  tritoxide 
of  protp.ine. 

Gblatihb  ahd  Choitdbivk^— Animal  membranes,  skin,  tendons,  and  even 
bones,  dissoWe  in  water  at  a  high  temperature  more  or  less  completely,  but 
with  very  different  degrees  of  facility,  giving  solutions  which  on  csooling 
acquire  a  soft-solid,  tremnious  consistence.    The  substance  so  produced  is 
termed- g^e2a(tn«;  it  does  not  preexist  in  the  animal,  system,  but  is  generated 
from  the  membranous  tissue  by  the  action  of  hot  water.    The  jelly  of  calves' 
feet,  and  common  size  and  glue,  are  familiar  examples  of  gelatine  in  different 
conditions  of  purity.    Isinglass,  the  dried  swimming-bladder  of  the  sturgeon, 
dissolves  in  water  merely  warm,  and  yields  a  beautifully  pure  gelatine.     In 
this  state  it  is  white  and  opalescent,  or  translucent,  quite  insipid  aild  inodor- 
ous, insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily  dissolving  by  a  slight  elevation  of 
temperature.    Cut  into  slices  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  dry  air,  it  shrinks 
prodigiously  in  volume,  and  becomes  a  transparent,  glassy,  brittle  mass,  which 
is  soluble  in  warm  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.     Elxposed  to 
destructive  distillation,  it  gives  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  inflammable 
gases,  nauseous  empyreumatic  oil,  and  leaves  a  bulky  charcoal  containing 
nitrogen.    In  a  dry  state,  gelatine  may  be  kept  indefinitely ;  in  contact  with 
water,  it  putrefies.    Long-continued  boiling  gradually  alters  it,  and  the  »>Iu- 
tion  loses  the  power  of  forming  a  jelly  on  cooling.     1  part  of  dry  gelatine  or 
isinglass  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water  solidifies  on  cooling. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  gelatine  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  which  withdraws 
the  water ;  corrosive  sublimate  in  excess  gives  a  white  flocculent  precipitate, 
and  the  same  happens  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  the  sub-  and  protoxide  of 
mercury ;  neither  alum,  acetate,  nor  subacetate  of  lead  effect  a  solution  of 
gelatine.  With  tannic  add,  or  infusion  of  gallft,  gelatine  gives  a  copious, 
whitish,  curdy  precipitate,  which  coheres  on  stirring  to  an  elastic  mass,  quite 
insoluble  in  water,  and  incapable  of  putrefaction. 

Chlorine  passed  into  a  solution  of  gelatine  occasions  a  dense  white  precipi- 
tate <^  ehloriie  of  gelatme,  which  envelops  each  gas-bubble,  and  ultimately 
forms  a  tough,  elastic,  pearly  mass,  somewhat  resembling  fibrine.  Boiling 
with  strong  alkalis  converts  gelatine,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  into  leucine, 
and  a  sweet  crystallizable  principle, gdaHnentgar  or  glycocoU, containing  C^H4 
NO3.  This  remarkable  substance  was  first  formed  by  the  action  of  cold  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  upon  gelatine,  and  has  lately  been  obtained  by  (he 
action  of  acids  upon  hippuric  acid,  which  is  thereby  resolved  into  benzoic 
acid  and  glycocoll.  It  forms  colorless  crystals,  freely  soluble  in  water,  and 
unites  to  crystallizable  compounds  with  a  great  number  of  bodies,  acid  bases 
and  salts. 

When  a  dilute  solution  of  gelatine  is  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a  number  of  extraordinary  pro- 
ducts, as  acetic,  valerianic,  benzoic,  and  hydrocjranic  acids,  and  two  volatile 
oily  principles  termed  valeronUril  and  valeracetomtrU.  The  former  is  a  thin 
colorless  liquid,  of  aromatic  odor,  like  that  of  hydruret  of  salicyle ;  it  is  lighter 
than  water,  boils  at  257°  F.,  and  contains  CjoHgN.  The  latter  much  resem- 
bles the  first,  but  boils  at  158°,  and  contains  ^^^^fi^'  Alkalis  convert 
valeronitril  into  valerianic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  valeracetonitril  into  valeri- 
anic and  acetic  acids  and  ammonia. 

Dry  gelatine,  subjected  to  analysis,  has  been  found  to  contain,  in  100  parts. 

Carbon 50.05 

Hydrogen 6.47 

Nitrogen 18.35 

Oxygen 25.13 

100.00 
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From  these  numbers,  the  formula  CfgHjoNjOg  has  been  deduced.  This 
stands  in  no  obvious  relation  to  that  of  the  proteine-com pounds. 

The  cartilage  of  the  ribs  and  joints  yields  a  gelatine  differing  in  some  re- 
spects  from  the  preceding;  it  is  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  chondrine. 
Acetate  of  lead  and  solution  of  alum  precipitate  this  substance,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  common  gelatine.     Chondrine  contains  CjgHjgN^O.^. 

If  a  solution  of  gelatine,  albumen,  fibrine,  caseine,  or  probably  any  one  of 
the  more  complex  azotized  animal  principles,  be  mixed  with  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  (x>pper,  and  then  a  large  excess  of  caustic  potash  added,  the  greenish 
precipitate  first  formed  is  redissolved,  and  the  liquid  acquires  a  purple  tint  of 
indescribable  magnificence  and  great  intensity. 

Gelatine  is  largely  employed  as  an  article  of  food,  as  in  soups,  &c. ;  but  its 
value  in  this  respect  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  questioned.  In  tlje  useful 
arts,  size  and  glue  are  consumed  in  great  quantities.  These  are  prepared  from 
the  clippings  of  hides,  and  other  similar  matters,  inclosed  in  a  net,  and  boiled 
with  water  in  a  large  caldron.  The  strained  solution  gelatinizes  on  cooling 
and  constitutes  siae.  Glue  is  the  same  substance  in  a  state  of  desiccation, 
the  size  being  cut  into  slices  and  placed  upon  nettings,  freely  exposed  to  a 
current  of  air.  Gelatine  is  extracted  from  bones  with  much  greater  difficulty ; 
the  best  method  of  proceeding  is  said  to  be  to  inclose  the  bones,  previously 
crushed,  in  strong  metallic  cylinders,  and  admit  high  pressure  steam,  which 
attacks  and  dissolves  the  animal  matter  much  more  easily  than  boiling  water; 
or,  to  steep  the  bones  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  thereby  remove  the  earthy 
phosphate,  and  then  dissolve  the  aofi  and  flexible  residue  by  boiling. 

There  is  an  important  economical  application  of  gelatine,  or  rather  of  the 
material  which  produces  it,  which  deserves  notice,  viz.,  to  the  clarifying  of 
wines  and  beer  from  the  finely-divided  suspended  matter  which  oAen  renders 
these  liquors  muddy  and  unsightly.  When  isinglass  is  digested  in  very  dilute 
cold  acetic  acid,  as  sour  wine  or  beer,  it  soilens,  swells  and  assumes  the  as- 
pect of  a  very  light  transparent  jelly,  which,  although  quite  insoluble  in  the 
cold,  may  be  readily  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  watery  liquid.  Such  a 
preparation,  technically  called  JiningSf  is  used  by  the  brewer  and  wine  mer- 
chant  for  the  purpose  before-mentioned ;  its  action  on  the  liquor  with  which 
it  is  mixed  seems  to  be  purely  mechanical,  the  gelatinous  matter  slowly  sub* 
siding  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  and  carrying  with  it  the  insoluble  substance 
to  which  the  turbidity  was  due. 

Ereatins  ahd  Kreat^nike. — Kreatine  was  first  observed  by  Chevreul, 
who  obtained  it  from  the  soup  of  boiled  meat ;  it  is  best  prepared  from  the 
juice  of  raw  flesh  by  the  following  process: — A  large  quantity  of  lean  flesh 
is  cut  up  into  shreds,  exhausted  by  successive  portions  of  cold  water,  strained 
and  pressed.  The  liquid,  which  has  an  acid  reaction,  is  heated  to  coagulate 
albumen  and  coloring  matter  of  blood,  and  passed  through  a  cloth.  It  is  then 
mixed  with  pure  baryta-water  as  long  as  a  precipitate  appears,  filtered  from 
the  deposit  of  phosphates,  and  evaporated  in  a  water  bath  to  a  syrupy  state. 
AAer  standing  some  days  in  a  warm  situation,  the  kreatine  is  gradually  do- 
posited  in  crystals,  which  are  easily  purified  by  re-solution  in  water  and  a 
little  animal  charcoal. 

When  pure,  kreatine  forms  colorless,  brilliant,  prismatic  crystals,  which 
become  dull  by  loss  of  water  at  212^.  They  dissolve  readily  in  boiling 
water,  sparingly  in  cold,  and  are  but  little  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous 
solution  has  a  weak  bitter  taste,  followed  by  a  somewhat  acrid  sensation.  In 
an  impure  state,  the  solution  readily  putrefies.  Kreatine  is  a  neutral  body, 
not  combining  either  with  acids  or  alkalis.  In  the  crystallized  state,  it  con- 
tains C8H9N304,2  HO. 

By  the  action  of  strong  acids,  kreatine  is  converted  into  kreatininey  a  power- 
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fol  organic  base,  with  separatioa  of  the  elements  of  water.  The  new  sub- 
stance forms  colorless  prismatic  crystals,  and  is  much  more  sol  able  in  water 
than  kreatine ;  it  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  forms  with  acids  crystalliz- 
able  salts,  and  contains  CgH^NjO,. 

Kreatinine  pre-exists  to  a  small  extent  in  the  juice  of-  flesh,  tc^etber  with 
lactic  acid  and  other  bodies  yet  imperfectly  examined.  It  is  also  foaod  in 
conjunction  with  kreatine  in  urine. 

When  kreatine  is  long  boiled  with  solution  of  caustic  baryta,  it  is  gradually 
resolved  into  urea,  subsequently  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia, 
and  a  new  organic  body  of  basic  properties,  sarcotine.  The  latter,  when  pure, 
forms  colorless  transparent  plates  extremely  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  When  gently  heated,  they  melt  and  sub- 
lime without  residue.  Saroosine  forms  with  sulphuric  acid  a  crystallizable 
salt,  and  contains  C^H7N04,  being  isomeric  both  with  lactamide  and  ure- 
thane. 

The  mother-liqui4  from  flesh,  from  which  the  kreatine  has  been  deposited 
contains,  among  other  things,  a  new  acid,  the  iMOStnic,  the  aqueous  solu^n  of 
which  refuses  to  crystallize .  It  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  is  precipitated 
in  a  white  amorphous  condition  by  alcohol.  It  probably  contains  CjoH^N, 
Oj^HO.* 

OoMPOsiTioH  ov  THB  Blood  ;  Rbspibatio^. — The  blood  is  the  general 
circulating  fluid  of  the  animal  body,  the  source  of  all  nutriment  and  growth, 
and  the  general  material  from  which  all  the  secretions,  however  much  tliey 
may  differ  in  properties  and  composition,  are  derived.  Food  or  nourishment 
from  without  can  only  be  made  available  by  being  first  converted  into  blood. 
It  serves  also  the  scarcely  less  important  office  of  removing  and  carrying  off 
principles  from  the  body  which  are  hurtful,  or  no  longer  required. 

In  all  vertebmted  animals,  the  blood  has  a  red  color,  and  probably  in  all 
cases  a  temperature  above  that  of  the  medium  in  which  the  creature  lives. 
In  the  mammalia,  this  is  very  apparent,  and  in  the  birds  still  more  so.  The 
beat  of  the  blood  is  directly  connected  with  the  degree  of  activity  of  the  re- 
spiratory process.  In  man,  the  temperature  of  the  blood  seldom  varies  mudi 
from  98®  F.  when  in  a  state  of  health,  even  under  great  vicissitudes  of  cli- 
mate ;  in  birds,  it  is  sometimes  as  high  as  109°.  To  these  two  highest  classes 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  maramifers  and  the  birds,  die  observations  about 
to  be  made  are  intended  especially  to  apply. 

In  every  creature  of  this  description,  two  kiifCls  of  blood  are  met  with, 
which  differ  very  considerably  in  their  appearance,  viz.,  that  contained  in  the 
k/l  side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  arteries  generally,  and  that  contained  in  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  veins ;  the  former,  or  arterial  blood,  has  a 
bright  red  color,  the  latter,  the  venous  blood,  is  blackish  purple.  Further,  the 
conversion  of  the  dark  into  the  florid  blood  may  be  traced  to  what  takes  place 
daring  its  exposure  to  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and  the  opposite  change,  to  what 
takes  place  in  the  capillaries  of  the  general  vascular  system,  or  the  minute 
tubes  or  passages,  distributed  in  countless  numbers  throughout  the  whole  body 
which  connect  the  extremities  of  the  arteries  and  veins.  When  compared 
together,  little  diflerence  of  properties  or  composition  can  be  found  in  the  two 
kiiids  of  blood ;  the  fibrine  varies  a  little,  that  from  venous  blood  being,  as 
already  mentioned,  soluble  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  arterial  fibrine.  It  is  very  prone,  besides,  to  absorb  oxygen,  and  to 
become  in  all  probability  partly  changed  to  binoxide  of  proteine,  which  no 
doubt  exists  in  the  fibrine  of  arterial  blood.     The  only  other  notable  point  of 

*  Liebig,  Chemistry  of  Food. 
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difference  is  in  the  gaseous  matter  the  blood  holds  in  solution,  carbonic  acid 
predominating  in  the  venous,  and  free  oxygen  in  the  arterial  variety. 

In  its  ordinary  state,  the  blood  has  a  slimy  feel,  a  density  varying  from 
1.053  to  1.057,  and  a  decidedly  alkaline  reaction;  it  has  a  saline  and  dis- 
agreeable taste,  and,  when  quite  recent,  a  peculiar  odor  or  halUtiSy  which 
almost  immediately  disappears.  An  odor  may,  however,  afterwards  be  de- 
veloped by  an  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  by  some  considered  cha- 
racteristic of  the  animal  from  which  the  blood  was  obtained. 

The  coagulation  of  blood  in  repose  has  been  already  noticed,  and  its  cause 
traced  to  the  spontaneous  solidification  of  the  fibrine  :  the  effect  is  best  seen 
when  the  blood  is  received  into  a  shallow  vessel,  and  left  to  itself  some  time. 
No  evolution  of  gas  or  absorption  of  oxygen  takes  place  in  thid  process.  By 
strong  agitation,  coagulation  may  be  prevented ;  the  fibrine  in  this  case  sepa- 
rates in  cohering  filaments. 

To  the  naked  eye,  the  blood  appears  a  homoge-  Fig.  173. 

neous  fluid,  but  it  is  not  so  in  reality.  When  ex- 
amined by  a  good  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  consist 
of  a  transparent  and  nearly  colorless  liquid,  in 
which  float  about  a  countless  multitude  of  little 
round  red  bodies,  to  which  the  color  is  due ;  these 
are  the  bhod-disix  or  bhod-corptacks  of  micro- 
scopic observers.  They  are  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  minute,  colorless  globules,  some  of 
which  consist  of  fat,  while  the  others  are  perhaps 
the  matter  of  chyle. 

The  bodies  in  question  are  found  to  present 
different  appearances  in  the  blood  of  diflerent 

,^<  animals :  in  the  mammlfers,  they  look  like  little 

^j,  round  red  or  yellowish  discs,  thin  when  com- 

I  f  pared  with  their  diameter,  and  having  in  the 

'^1  centre  either  a  depression,  or  a  small,  colorless, 

^^  transparent  spherule  or  nucleus ;  it  is  not  certain 

'j.  which.     In  birds,  lizards,  frogs,  and  fish,  the  corpuscles  are  elliptical.     In 

'^  magnitude,  they  seem  to  be  pretty  constant  in  all  the  members  of  a  species, 

M  but  differ  with  the  genus  and  order.     In  man,  they  are  very  small,  varying 

from  7i/(f|fth  to  ^u^ifth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  while  in  the  frog  the  long  dia- 

^  meter  of  the  ellipse  measures  at  least  four  times  as  much.    The  corpuscles 

.  .  consist  essentially  of  the  red  coloring-matter  of  the  blood. 

.. .  The  coagulation  of  blood  effects  a  kind  of  natural  proximate  analysis ;  the 

'  clear,  pale  serum,  or  fluid  part,  is  an  alkaline  solution  of  albumen,  containing 

'  j  various  soluble  salts ;  the  clot  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  fibrine  and  color- 

"^  ing  principle,  swollen  and  distended  with  serum,  of  which  it  absorbs  a  large 

^K  but  variable  quantity. 

'^  When  the  coagulum  of  blood  is  placed  upon  bibulous  paper,  and  drained 

as  much  as  possible  from  the  fluid  portion,  and  then  put  into  wdter,  the  color- 
ing-matter dissolves,  forming  a  magnificent  crimson  solution,  which  has  many 
of  the  characters  of  a  dye  stuff.  It  contains  albumen,  and  coagulates  by  heat 
and  by  the  addition  of  alcohol ;  this  albumen  cannot  be  separated,  and  all 
attempts  to  isolate  the  hematosine  or  red  pigment  have  consequently  failed. 
From  its  extreme  susceptibility  of  change,  nothing  is  known  respecting  it  in 
a  state  of  purity.  The  above  watery  solution,  exposed  with  extensive  sur- 
face in  a  warm  place,  dries  up  to  a  dark  red,  brittle  mass,  which  is  again 
soluble  in  water.  After  coagulation,  it  becomes  quite  insoluble,  but  dissolves 
like  albumen  in  caustic  alkalis.  Carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids  blacken  the 
red  solution ;  oxygen,  or  atmospheric  air,  heightens  its  color ;  protoxide  of 
40 
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nitrogen  renders  it  purple ;  while  salphuretted  hfdn^n,  tir  an  alkaline  sul- 
phuret,  changes  it  to  dirt3r  greenish-blaek. 

Hematosine  differs  fhmi  the  other  animal  principles  in  containing  as  an 
essential  ingredient  a  remarkable  sobstanee  not  fband  etoewbere  in  the  animal 
syvtem,  viz.,  the  oxide  of  the  metal  iron.  If  a  little  of  the  dried  clot  of  blood 
be  calcined  in  a  crucible  and  digested  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a  solntion 
will  be  obtained  rich  in  oxide  of  iron  ;  or  if  libe  solution  of  coloring  matter 
just  referred  to  be  treated  with  excess  of  chlorine  gas/fhe  yellow  liquid  sepa- 
rated fVom  the  grayish  ooagulum  formed  wilt  be  found  to  give  in  a  striking 
manner  the  well-known  reactions  of  the  peroxide  of  iron.  There  is  little 
doubt  either  about  the  condition  of  Che  metal ;  oxide  is  wididrawn  from  the 
dry  clot  by  the  cautious  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  without  much  altera- 
tion of  the  color  of  the  mass.*  It  is  well  known  that  certain  organic  mat- 
ters, as  tartaric  acid,  prevent  the  precipitation  of  oxide  of  iron  by  alkalis,  and 
its  recognition  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  it  is  very  Kkely  that  the 
blood  may  contain  a  substance  or  substances  capable  of  doing  the  sanne. 

Hematosine,  necessarily  in  a  modified  state,  conteans,  according  to  Mulder, 
in  J 00  parts: — 

Carbon              66.49 

hydrogen *   .  S.30 

Nitrogen 10.50 

Ot^l^n             11.05 

Iron 6.66 
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Tbe  HoMcmUng  table  represents  the  composition  of  healthy  homan  blood  as 
a  whole ;  it  is  on  the 'authority  of  M.  Lecanu^ 

*  Liel)ig,  'HtfndwOrterbuch,  i.  686. 

f  Accordiog  to  Mulder,  hsmatosinemay  be  reprftsented  by  the  formula^C^^H^sN-OsFe, 
the  iron  being  in  the  metallic  state,  and  the  coinpoaition  invariably  the  same,  whether 
it  be  obtained  from  arterial  or  venous  blood.  Tbe  proof  of  the  metallic  condition  of 
the  iron  depends  on  the  fact  that  when  dried  coagalum  or  pure  red  particles  of  blood 
are  digested  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  after  some  days  a 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  obtained,  and  may  be  separated  by  the 
filter,  while  the  insoluble  red  coloring  matter  will  be  left  free  {rom  iron,  but  retain- 
ing its  peeuliar  tint.  Its  fbrmnla  is  now  C^JR^fi^.  The  difierence  of  color  be- 
tween venous  and  arterial  blood,  in  his  opinion,  is  produced  by  a  physical  variation 
in  the  blood  globules,  producing  a  difference  in  the  reflection  of  light,  and  the  red 
coloring  matter  takes  no  part  in  the  phenomena  of  respiration,  the  function  of  a  carrier 
of  oxygen  being  performed  by  the  proteine  of  the  blood,  which,  combining  with  oxy- 
-<gen  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  changes  the  feurm  ana  transparency  of  the  -envelop 
of  the  blood  globules,  and  in  the  general  capillary  circulation  is  again  decomposed 
with  a  consequent  change  of  form  and  transparency .  The  blood  globules  in  arterial 
Uood  being  transparent  convex  bodies  and  in  venous  blood  sekni"Opa(iue  cencarre  mir- 
rors.— Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  Dec.  1844. — R.  B. 

t  Jum.  Chim.  «tde  Phys.  xlviii.  900. 
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(1)  W 

Water 780.16  785,58 

Fibriofi             2.10  3.67 

Albumen 65.09  69.41 

Coloring  matter 133.00  119.63 

Crystallizable  fat     .        .         .         .         .         .  2.43  4.30 

Fluid  fat 1.31  2.27 

Extractive  matter  of  uncertain  nature,  soluble  >  .  „  . 

in  both  water  and  alcohol     ,         .'        »       y 

Albumen  in  combination  with  soda           .         .  L.26  2.01 
Chlorides  c^  sodium  and  potassium ;  catrbon- 

ates,  phosphates,  and  sulphates  of  potash  ^  8.37  7.30 

and  soda 

Carbonates  of  lime   and   magnesia;    phos< 

phatea  ol'  lime,  magaesia^  and  iron ;  perox-  ^  2. 10  1.42 

ide  of  iron    .*.... 

Loss 2.40  2.69 


1000  00  1000.00 

In  healthy  individuals  of  different  sexQS,  these  proportions  are  found  to  vary 
slightly,  the  librine  and  coloring  matter  being  usually  more  abundant  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female ;  in  disease,  variations  of  a  far  wider  extent,  ace 
oAen  apparent. 

It  appears  singular  that  the  red  corpuscliss,  which  are  so  easily  dissolved 
by  water,  should  remain  uninjured  in  the  fluid  portion  of  the  blood.  This 
seems  partly  due  to  the  presence  of  saline  matter,  and  partly  to  that  of  albu- 
men, the  corpuscles  being  alike  insoluble  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt  and  in 
a  highly  albuminous  liquid.  In  the  blood,  the  limit  of  dilution  within  which 
the  corpuscles  retain  their  integrity  appears  to  be  nearly  reached,  for  when 
water  is  added  they  immediately  become  attacked. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  composition  of  th/e  blood  are 
those  of  respiration,  and  of  the  production  of  animal  heat. 

Th^  simplest  view  that  can  be  taken  of  a  respiratory  organ  ia  an  air- 
breathing  animal  is  that  of  a  little  membranous  bag,  saturated  with  moisture 
and  containing  air,  over  the  surface  of  which  meanders  a  minute  blood- vessel^ 
whose  contents,  during  their  passage,  are  thus  subjected  to  the  chemical  action 
of  the  air  through  the  substance  of  the  membranes,  and  in  virtue  of  the  solu- 
bility of  the  gaseous  matter  itself  in  the  water  with  which  the  membranes 
are  imbued.  In  some  of  the  lower  classes  of  animals,  where  respiration  is 
sluggish  and  inactive,  these  air-cells  are  few  and  large ;  but  in  the  higher 
kinds  they  are  minute,  and  greatly  multiplied  in  number,  in  order  to  gain 
extent  of  surface,  each  communicating  with  the  external  air  by  the  wind-pip^ 
and  its  ramifications. 

Respiration  is  performed  by  the  agency  of  the  muscles  which  lie  between 
and  about  the  ribs,  and  by  the  diaphragm.  The  lungs  are  not  nearly  emp- 
tied of  air  at  each  expiration.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  about  16  cubic 
inches  only  are  thrown  out,  while  by  a  forced  effort  as  much  as  60  or  60 
cubic  inches  may  be  expelled.  This  is  repeated 'about  18  times  per  minute 
when  the  individual  is  tranquil  and  undisturbed. 

The  expired  air  is  found  to  have  undergone  a  remarkable  change ;  it  is 
loaded  with  aqueous  vapor,  while  a  very  large  proportion  of  oxygen  has 
disappeared,  and  its  place  been  supplied  by  carbonic  acid ;  air  once  breathed 
containing  enough  of  that  gas  to  extinguish  a  taper.  The  total  volume  of  the 
air  seems  to  undergo  but  little  change  in  this  proceis,  the  carbonic  acid  being 
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about  equal  to  the  oxygen  lost  This,  however,  will  probably  be  found  to 
depend  very  ranch  upon  the  nature  of  the  food ;  it  is  likely  that  when  fatty 
substances,  containing  much  hydrogen,  are  used  in  large  quantities,  a  disap- 
pearance of  oxygen  will  be  observed.  Nitrogen  is  stated  by  some  experi- 
menters to  be  exhaled  from  the  blood,  which  may  sometimes  happen.  At 
any  rate,  no  nitrogen  is  absorbed  ;  the  food  invariably  contains  more  of  that 
element  than  the  excretions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  attending  the  investigation  of  these  sub- 
jectS'-end  difficulties  there  are,  as  the  discrepant  results  of  the  experiments 
prove-— one  thing  is  clear ;  namely,  that  quantities  of  carbon,  and  possibly 
sometimes  hydrogen,  are  daily  oxidized  in  the  body  by  the  free  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  their  products  expelled  from  the  system  in  the  shape  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  water.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  beat  developed  in  the  act 
of  combination  is  a  constant  quantity,  and  no  proposition  appears  more  rea- 
sonable, the  high  temperature  of  the  body  may  be  the  simple  result  of  this 
exertion  of  chemical  force. 

The  oxidation  of  combustible  matter  in  the  blood  is  effected  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  whole  body,  not  in  the  lungs,  the  temperature  of  which  does  not 
exceed  that  of  the  other  parts.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  is  taken  up  in  the  lungs, 
and  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  distant  capillary  vessels ;  by  the  aid  of  which, 
secretion,  and  all  the  mysterious  functions  of  animal  life,  are  undoubtedly  per- 
formed ;  here  the  combtution  takes  place,  although  how  this  happens,  and 
what  the  exact  nature  of  the  combustible  may  be  beyond  the  simple  fact  of 
its  containing  carbon  and  hydrc^en,  yet  remains  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The 
carbonic  acid  produced  is  held  in  solution  by  the  new  venous  blood,  and  pro- 
bably confers,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  latter  its  dark  color  and  deleterious 
action  upon  the  nervous  system.  Once  more  poured  into  the  heart,  and  by 
that  organ  driven  into  the  second  set  of  capillaries  bathed  with  atmospheric 
air,  this  carbonic  acid  is  conveyed  outwards,  through  the  wet  membrane,  by 
a  kind  of  fabe  d^ftuiont  constantly  observed  under  such  circumstances;  ivhile 
at  the  same  time  oxygen  is,  by  similar  means,  carried  inwards,  and  the  blood 
resumes  its  bright  red  color,  and  its  capability  of  supporting  life.  Much  of 
this  oxygen  is,  no  doubt,  simply  dissolved  in  the  serum :  the  corpuscles,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Liebig,  act  as  carriers  of  another  portion,  in  virtue  of  the 
iron  they  coatain,  that  metal  being  alternately  in  the  state  of  peroxide  and  of 
proto-carbonate ;  of  peroxide  in  the  arteries,  and  of  carbonate  of  protoxide  in  the 
veins,  by  loss  of  oxygen,  and  acquisition  of  carbonic  acid.  M.  Mulder  con- 
siders the  fibrine  to  act  in  this  manner ;  being  true  fibrine  in  the  veins,  and, 
in  part  at  least,  an  oxide  of  proteine  in  the  arteries.  These  views  are  inge- 
nious, and  quite  consonant  with  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject;  too  much 
weight  must  not,  however,  be  attached  to  any  speculation  of  the  kind. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  show,  if  possible,  that  the  quauity  of  combus- 
tible matter  daily  burned  in  the  body  is  adequate  to  the  production  of  the 
heating  effects  observed.  Something  has  been  done  with  respect  to  the 
carbon.  Comparison  of  the  quantities  and  composition  of  the  food  consumed 
by  an  individual  in  a  given  time,  and  of  the  excretions,  shows  an  excess  of 
carbon  in  the  former  over  the  latter,  amounting,  in  some  cases,  according  to 
Liebig's  estimation,*  to  14  ounces ;  the  whole  of  which  is  thrown  off  in  the 
state  of  carbonic  acid,  from  the  lungs  and  skin,  in  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours.  This  statement  applies  to  the  case  of  healthy,  vigorous  men,  much 
employed  in  the  open  air,  and  supplied  with  abundance  of  nutritious  food. 
Females,  and  persons  of  weaker  habit,  who  follow  in-doors  pursuits  in  warm 
rooms,  consume  a  much  smaller  quantity ;  their  respiration  is  less  energetic 

*  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  14. 
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and  the  heat  generaled  leasin  amouiiL  Those  wboinhabitveiycoldcounlriea 
■re  well  known  to  consume  eDoimoua  iiuaoiitieB  of  food  of  a  buy  nature,  ihs 
oarbon  and  hydrogen  of  which  are,  wilhoat  doubt,  ohie&y  employed  in  (be 
pToduotion  of  animal  heat.  Thew  people  live  by  hiiuting:  the  muioulBi  ex- 
erdon  required  qnickena  and  dsepene  the  breatbinii ;  while,  fiDai  iheiacieaeed 
density  of  the  air,  a  greater  weight  of  oxygen  is  taken  into  the  lungi  and  ab- 
sorbed into  Ihe  blood  hi  eaoh  inspiration.  In  this  manner,  the  lomperaiuie  of 
the  body  is  kept  np,  notwithstanding  the  piercing  eitemal  cold  ;  a  most  iqai? 
vellouB  Bdjuitmeoi  of  tbe  nBture  of  Ibe  food,  and  even  of  the  inolinations  and 
appetite  of  tbe  man,  to  Ihe  circumstances  <^  his  existence,  enable  him  to  bear 
with  impunity  an  atmospherio  lemperaluie  which  would  otherwise  daalroj 

Tbe  carbon  consumed  in  respiration  in  one  day  by  a  horse  moderately  fed, 
amounted,  in  a  valuabje  exparimenl  of  M.  Boussinpault,  to  77  ounces  j  tbat 
oonsomed  by  a  cow,  to  TO  onnoea.  Ttie  dalerminalion  was  made  in  the 
manner  jusl  mentioned,  viz.,  by  comparing  the  quantity  and  oompositioo  of 
Ihe  eicrelions  witb  the  quantity  and  compoeilion  of  the  food. 

CaiLB, — A  specimen,  examined  by  MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  taken 
from  tbe  thoracic  duct  of  a  horse,  was  Ibund  closely  to  resemblB,  in  compo- 
aition  and  properties,  ordinary  blood;  the  chief  difference  was  Ihe  comparative 
absence  of  coloring  matter,  the  cbyle  having  nwrely  a  raddish-whila  tint.  Ic 
eoagnlaled,  after  stsuding  four  hours,  and  gave  a  ledcolored  clot,  small  in  quan- 
tity, and  a  turbid,  reddish  yellow  letum.  The  milky  appearance  of  chyle  is 
due  to  let-gtobules,  which  Bometimes  oooferlhe  same  character  spun  the  serum 
of  blood. 

Ltmfs. — Under  the  name  of  lymph,  two  or  more  fluids,  very  different  in 
nature,  have  been  oonfounded,  namely,  Ihe  SuM  tiken  up  by  the  abeorhenis  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  which  ia  simply  chyle,  containing  both  flbrine  and  al- 
bumen, and  the  fluid  poured  oM,  sometime!  in  prodigious  quantities,  from 
aemua  membmnes,  which  is  a  very  dilute  solution  of  albumen,  oonlaining  a 
portion  of  soluble  salts  of  Ihe  blood.  The  Hquor  omtmof  tbe  pregnant  female, 
and  Ihe  fluid  of  dropsy,  are  of  this  character. 

Mucus  iRD  Pus. — The  slimy  matter  effused  upon  the  surjhce  of  various 
mncous  membraDeB,  as  tbe  lining  of  tbe  alimentary  canal,  that  of  the  bladder, 
of  the  nose,  lungs,  &c.,  to  which  the  general  name  muau  is  Riven,  pmbebly 
varies  a  good  deal  in  its  nature,  in  different  situations.  It  is  commonly  eilber 
colorless  or  slightly  yellow,  and  translucent  or  transparent ;  it  ia  quite  insoluble 
in  water,  forming,  iii  the  moist  state,  a  viscid,  gelaliaous  mass.  In  dilute 
alkalis  it  dissolves  wjib  ease,  and  Ibe  solution  is  precipitated  by  an  addition 

Put.  the  natuial  secreiton  of  a  wounded  or  otherwise  injured  surface,  is 
commonly  a  creamy,  white,  or  yellowish 

liquid,  which,  under  Ibe  microscope,  appears  P<S-  ^'^'^■ 

to  HKisist  of  multitudes  of  minute  globules,      ^ 

a,  which  become  translucent  and  nucleated,      ■ 

b,  with  dilute  acetic  acid.    It  is  neith^acid 

DOT  alkaUne.    Mixed  with  water,  it  com-  i 

municates  a    milkiness    lo   the    latter,  but     fl 

after  a  lime  subsides.    Caustic  alkali  doei 

not  dissolve  pus,  bul  converts  it  into  a  imns 

parent,  gelatinous  substance,  which  draws 

out  into  threads.    The  peculiar  ropimit  thus  produced  with  i 

beat  character  that  can  be  given  for  disiingiiishing  pus  from  nr 
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KILK,  BILB,  UBIHB,  AHD  VBIITABT  CALCULI. 

Milk. — ^The  pecaliar  special  secretion  destined  for  the  nonrishment  of  the 
young  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  very  much  the  same  in  flesh-eating  animals  and 
in  those  which  live  exclusively  on  vegetable  food.  The  proportions  of  the 
constituents  may,  however,  sometimes  difier  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  ivill 
be  seen  hereaAer  that  the  substances  present  in  milk  are  wonderfully  adapted 
to  its  office  of  providing  materials  for  the  rapid  growth  and  development  of 
the  animal  frame.  It  contains  an  azotized  matter,  caseine,  nearly  identical 
in  composition  with  muscular  flesh,  fatty  principles,  and  a  peculiar  sugar,  and, 
lastly,  various  salts,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  phosphate  of  lime,  held 
in  complete  solution  in  a  slightly  alkaline  liquid.  This  last  is  especially  im- 
portant to  a  process  then  in  activity,  the  formation  of  bone. 

The  white,  and  almost  opaque,  appearance  of 

Fig.  175.  niii][  if  an  optical  illusion :  examined  by  a  mi- 

O  ^  o.  oo  croscope  of  even  moderate  power,  it  is  seen  to 

cf^*  ^^fi     •••      consist  of  a  perfectly  transparent  fluid,  in  which 

%^      ^    oe**         ^^^^  about  numbers  of  transparent  globules; 

(^l^^Q  ^  *?<>&®a9^  ^         these  consist  of  fat    It  is  a  natural  cmuZnofi, 

^O^  4^  •Jo^%0_^  or  mechanical  mixture  of  fatty  matter  with  a 

>      T^    ^  vk  o      watery  solution. 

^Sp9        XQo  *  When  milk  is  suffered  to  remain  at  rest  some 

^SitJ'^  ^«  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  a 

^*^  *         large  proportion  of  the  fat-globules  collect  at  the 

surface  into  a  layer  of  cream;  if  this  be  now 
removed  and  exposed  for  some  time  to  strong  agitation,  the  fat-globules  coa- 
lesce into  a  mass,  and  the  remaining  watery  liquid  is  expelled  from  between 
them  and  separated.  The  butter  so  produced  must  be  thoroughly  washed 
with  cold  water  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  last  traces  of  caseine,  which 
readily  putrefles,  and  would  in  that  case  spoil  the  whole.  A  little  salt  is  usu- 
ally added. 

Ordinary  butter  still,  however,  contains  some  buttermilk,  and  when  in- 
tended for  keeping  should  be  clarified^  as  it  is  termed,  by  fusion.  The  watery 
part  then  subsides,  and  carries  with  it  the  residue  of  the  azotized  matter. 
The  flavor  is  unfortunately  somewhat  impaired  by  this  process.  The  con- 
sistence of  butter,  in  other  words,  the  proportions  of  margarine  and  oleine,  is 
dependent  upon  the  season,  or  more  properly  upon  the  kind  of  food;  in  sum- 
mer, the  oily  portion  is  always  more  considerable  than  in  winter.  The  vola- 
tile odoriferous  principle  of  butter,  butyrine,  has  been  already  referred  to. 

The  caseine  of  milk,  in  the  state  of  cheese,  is  in  many  countries  an  im- 
portant article  of  food.  The  milk  is  usually  heated  to  about  120^,  and  coagu- 
lated by  rennet^  or  an  infusion  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf  in  water ;  the  curd 
is  carefully  separated  by  a  sieve  from  the  whey,  mixed  with  a  due  propor- 
tion of  salt,  and  sometimes  some  coloring-matter,  and  then  subjected  to  strong 
and  increasing  pressure.  The  fresh  cheese  so  prepared  being  constantly  kept 
cool  and  dry,  undergoes  a  particular  kind  of  putrefactive  fermentation,  very 
little  understood,  by  which  principles  are  generated  which  communicate  a 
particular  taste  and  odor.  The  goodness  of  cheese,  as  well  as  much  of  the 
difference  of  flavor  perceptible  in  different  samples,  depends  in  great  measure 
upon  the  manipulation  ;  the  best  kinds  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  fet, 
and  are  made  with  new  milk ;  the  inferior  descriptions  are  made  with  skim- 
med milk. 

Some  of  the  Tartar  tribes  prepare  a  kind  of  spirit  from  milk  by  suffering 
it  to  ferment,  with  frequent  agitation.  The  caseine  converts  a  part  of  the 
milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid,  and  another  part  into  grape  sugar,  which  in  turn 
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becomes  converted  into  alcohol.    Mare's  milk  is  said  to  answer  better  for  this 
purpose  than  that  of  the  cow. 

In  a  fresh  state,  and  taken  from  a  healthy  animal,  milk  is  always  feebly 
alkaline.  When  left  to  itself,  it  very  soon  becomes  acid,  and  is  then  found 
to  contain  lactic  acid,  which  cannot  be  discovered  in  the  fresh  condition.  The 
alkalinity  is  due  to  the  soda  which  holds  the  caseine  in  solution.  In  this 
soluble  form,  caseine  possesses  the  power  of  taking  up  and  retaining  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  density  of  milk  varies 
exceedingly;  its  quality  usually  bears  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  quantity. 
From  a  recent  analysis  of  cow-milk  in  the  fresh  state  by  M.  Haidlen,*  the 
following  statement  of  its  composition  in  1000  parts  has  been  deduced : — 

Water      .......  873.00 

Butter 30.00 

Caseine 48.20 

Milk-sugar 43.90 

Phosphate  of  lime 2.31 

"               magnesia        ....  0.42 

'»               iron 0.07 

Chloride  of  potassium           .         .         .         .  1.44 

"            sodium           ....  0.24 

Soda  in  combination  with  caseine         .         .  0.42 


1000.00 


Human  milk  is  remarkable  for  the  difficulty  with  which  it  coagulates;  it 
generally  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar  than  cow-milk,  but  scarcely 
differs  in  other  respects. 

BiLB. — This  is  a  secretion  of  a  yery  different  character  from  the  preced- 
ing ;  the  largest  internal  organ  of  the  body,  the  liver,  is  devoted  to  its  prepa- 
ration, which  is  said  to  take  place  from  venous,  instead  of  arterial  blood.  The 
composition  of  the  bile  hEis  been  made  the  subject  of  much  investigation ;  the 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  most  important  facts  which  have  been  brought 
to  light 

In  its  ordinary  state,  bile  is  a  very  deep  yellow,  or  greenish,  viscid,  transpa- 
rent liquid,  which  darkens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  undergoes  changes  which 
have  been  yet  imperfectly  studied.  It  has  a  disagreeable  odor,  a  most  nauseous, 
bitter  taste,  a  distinctly  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  miscible  with  water  in  all  pro- 
portions. When  evaporated  to  dryness  at  212°,  and  treated  with  alcohol,  the 
greater  part  dissolves,  leaving  behind  an  insoluble  jelly  of  mucus  of  the  gall- 
bladder. This  alcoholic  solution  contains  coloring-matter  and  cholesterine ; 
from  the  former  it  may  be  freed  by  digestion  with  animal  charcoal,  and  from 
the  latter  by  a  large  admixture  of  ether,  in  which  the  bile  is  insoluble,  and 
separates  as  a  thick,  syrupy,  and  nearly  colorless  liquid.  The  coloring  matter 
may  also  be  precipitated  by  barytic  water. 

Pure  bile  thus  obtained,  when  evaporated  to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat, 
forms  a  slightly  yellowish  brittle  mass,  resembling  gum-Arabic.  It  is  com- 
pletely soluble  in  water  and  absolute  alcohol.  The  solution  is  not  affected  by 
the  vegetable  acids;  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  on  the  contrary,  give 
rise  to  turbidity,  either  immediately  or  after  a  short  interval.  Acetate  of  lead 
pardaily  precipitates  it;  the  tribasic  subacetate  precipitates  it  completely;  the 
precipitate  is  readily  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  in  alcohol,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
in  excess  of  acetate  of  lead.  When  carbonized  by  heat,  and  incinerated,  bile 
leaves  between  1 1  and  12  per  cent,  of  ash,  consisting  chiefly  of  carl)onatc. of 

*  Annnlentler  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  xlv.  263. 
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■oda,  with  a  little  oommon  salt  and  alkaline  pbospbete.  Bile  seems,  in  ftict, 
to  be  essentially  a  soda-salt  of  a  peculiar  add,  distantly  resembling  the  resin- 
ous and  fatty  aoids,  susceptible  of  isolation,  and  to  which  the  term  cholae  or 
goMmic  acid  is  given.  PariOed  bile,  or  natnral  cboleate  of  soda,  has  even 
been  obtained  in  crystals. 

Choleio  acid  is  thus  prepared :  8  parts  of  dry  purified  bile  are  (fissol ved  in 
»  quantity  of  alcohol,  1  part  of  oxalic  acid  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion added,  and  the  whole  heated  to  ebullition.  After  twelve  hours*  rest,  the 
solution  is  filtered  ftom  the  crystals  of  oxalate  of  soda,  diluted  with  water, 
digested  with  carbonate  of  lead  to  remove  excess  of  acid,  filtered,  and  treated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  filtered  liquid  is  lastly  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness in  a  water-bath.  The  choleic  acid  much  resembles  pure  bile,  being  an 
amorphous  yellowish  brittle  substance,  of  excessively  bitter  taste,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether;  it  has,  however,  a  strong  acid  reaction. 
A  small  addition  of  mineral  acid  occasions  the  precipitation  of  some  of  the 
substance  from  a  watery  solution,  thereby  causing  turbidity ;  an  excess  redis- 
solves  it  When  artificially  combined  with  soda,  it  acquires  all  the  proper- 
ties of  the  original  bile,  with  the  exception  of  being  rather  more  readily  de- 
composed by  an  addition  of  acid.* 

Choleic  acid  contains  nitrogen  and  sulphur ;  the  formula  deduced  from  the 
analysis  of  the  crystallized  soda-salt  above  mentioned  is  C^H^^^NSOg-t 

Choleic  acid  undergoes  decomposition  by  both  acids  and  alkalis;  w^hen 
boiled  ibr  several  hours  with  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  a 
brownish,  pitch-like,  bitter,  fusible  substance,  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and 
ether,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  to  which  the  term  ehoioidie  acid  is  applied.  It 
forms  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalis,  decomposes  their  carbonates  with  effer- 
vescence, and  is  composed  of  C^HgfOjj*  The  acid  mother-liquid  contains  a 
enrious  crystaliizable  substance,  called  taurine^  together  with  sal-ammoniac, 
and,  if  bile  has  been  used  instead  of  choleio  acid,  common  salt.  It  is  evapo- 
rated to  a  small  bulk,  filtered  ftom  the  saline  matter,  and  mixed  with  alcohol ; 
the  taurine  separates  in  small  needles,  and  may  be  purified  by  re<crystaJliza- 
tion.  When  pure,  it  forms  colorless,  4-sided  prisms,  which  have  no  odor  and 
very  little  taste ;  it  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  easily 
soluble  in  water;  in  spirit  of  wine  it  dissolves  to  a  very  small  extent,  bat  is 
quite  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Taurine  is  a  remarkably  stable  substance ; 
it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur,  having  the  formula  C^H^NSjOq. 

Chohc  and  is  produced  by  boiling  bile  in  a  silver  vessel  with  a  very  oon- 
eentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash  until  ammonia  ceases  to  be  disengaged  ; 
water  is  added  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  evaporation  to  dryness.  The 
dark  colored  soft  mass  is  removed  ftt>m  the  alkaline  liquid,  dissolved  in  water, 
acetic  acid  added  in  excess,  and  the  whole  mixed  with  two  or  three  times  its 
volume  of  edier,  and  agitated.  The  ethereal  solution,  left  to  evaporate  sfwn- 
taneously,  deposits  the  cbolic  acid  in  crystals.  When  pure,  it  forms  transpa- 
rent tetrahedrons,  and  sometimes  fine  needles,  which  are  transparent  and 
colorless ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  with  difficulty  in  water  ; 

#  Liebig  in  Oeiger^s  Pharmaeie. 

f  The  following  is  eiven  by  Pettenkofer  as  a  good  test  for  choleic  acid.  The  liquid 
gupposed  to  contain  bile  is  poured  into  a  test-tube,  and  two- thirds  its  bulk  of  sulphuric 
acid  added  by  drops,  occasionally  cooling  the  mixture  to  prevent  the  temperature  rising 
above  144^,  and  the  consequent  decomposition  of  the  choleic  acid.  A  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  cane  sugar,  containing  one  part  sugar  in  four  of  water,  are  to  be  added  and 
the  mixture  shaken.  If  choleic  acid  be  present,  a  violet  red  color  will  appear  more 
or  less  distinctly,  according  to  the  amount  present.  Sometimes  the  acid  alone  pro- 
duces in  animal  fluids  a  color  very  similar  in  appearance,  but  this  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  purple  of  the  choleic  acid  being  permanent,  while  the  latter  is  gradually  changed 
to  brown.  The  latter  result  takes  place  also  even  when  choleic  acid  Is  present,  if  too 
laige  an  amount  of  the  saccharine  solution  be  used. — ^R.  B. 
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it  has  a  bitter  taste^  an  acid  reaction,  and  ibrms  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalis. 
Cholia  acid  contains  CY4HeQ0]g. 

The  coloring-matter  of  the  bile  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  concretions  some* 
times  met  with  in  the  gall-bladders  of  oxen,  and  which  are  much  valued  by 
painters  in  water-colors;  as  forming  a  magnificent  yellow  pigment  It  dis- 
solves in  caustic  alkali  without  change  of  color,  and  when  mixed  with  excess 
of  nitric  add  becomes  successively  green,  blue,  violet,  red,  and  eventually 
yellow.    The  composition  of  this  substance  is  unknown. 

The  once  celebrated  oriental  bezoar'Stones  are  apparently  biliary  calculi,  said 
to  be  procured  from  a  species  of  antelope ;  they  have  a  brown  tint,  a  concen- 
tric structure,  and  a  waxy  appearance,  and  consist  essentially  of  a  peculiar 
and  definite  crystallizable  principle,  called  HihofelHmc  acid.  To  procure  this 
substance,  the  calculi  are  reduced  to  powder  and  exhausted  with  boiling 
alcohol ;  the  dark  solution  is  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal,  and  lefi:  to  eva- 
porate by  gentle  heat,  whereupon  the  lithofellinic  acid  is  deposited  in  small, 
colorless,  transparent  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  with 
difficulty  soluble  in  ether,  but  dissolves  with  ease  in  alcohol ;  it  melts  at  402°, 
and  at  a  higher  temperature  burns  with  a  smoky  flame,  leaving  but  little 
charcoal.  Lithofellinic  acid  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  concentrated 
acetic  acid,  and  in  oil  of  vitriol ;  it  forms  a  soluble  salt  with  potash,  and  dis- 
solves also  in  ammonia,  but  crystallizes  out  unchanged  on  evaporation.  By 
analysis,  lithofellinic  acid  is  found  to  consist  of  C^U^O^.  | 

Urinb.— 'The  urine  is  the  great  channel  by  which  the  azotized  matter  of 
those  portions  of  the  body  which  have  been  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  is 
conveyed  away  and  rejected  from  the  system  in  the  form  of  urea.  It  serves 
also  to  remove  superfluous  water,  and  sometimes  foreign  soluble  matters 
which  get  introduced  into  the  blood. 

The  two  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  constituents  of  urine,  urea  and 
uric  add,  have  already  been  fully  described ;  in  addition  to  these,  it  contains 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  alkaline  salts,  lactic  acid  and  lactates, 
according  to  some,  and  certain  yet  imperfectly  known  principles,  including  an 
odoriferous  and  a  coloring  substance. 

Healthy  human  urine  is  a  transparent,  light  amber-colored  liquid,  which, 
while  warm,  emits  a  peculiar,  aromatic,  and  not  disagreeable  odor.  This  is 
lost  on  cooling,  while  the  urine  at  the  same  time  occasionally  becomes  turbid 
from  a  deposition  of  urate  of  ammonia,  which  redissolves  with  the  least 
elevation  of  temperature.  It  is  very  decidedly  acid  to  test-paper:*  this 
acidity  has  been  ascribed  to  free  uric  acid,  and  to  free  lactic  acid ;  lactic  acid 
can,  however,  hardly  coexist  with  urate  of  ammonia,  and  the  amorphous 
buffcolored  deposit  obtained  from  fresh  urine  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in 
vacuo  is  not  uric  acid,  but  the  ammonia-salt  of  that  substance.  That  a  free 
acid  is  sometimes  present  in  the  urine  is  certain;  in  this  case,  the  reaction  to 
test-paper  is  far  stronger,  and  the  liquid  deposits  on  standing  little,  red,  hard 
crystals  of  uric  acid ;  but  this  is  no  longer  a  normal  secretion. 

The  density  of  the  urine  varies  from  1.005  to  1.030;  about  1.020  to  1.023 
may  be  taken  as  the  average  specific  gravity.  A  high  degree  of  density  in 
urine  may  arise  from  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  urea;  in  such  a  case, 
the  addition  of  nitric  acid  will  occasion  an  almost  immediate  production  of 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea,  whereas  with  urine  of  the  usual  degree  of  con- 
centration half  an  hour  or  more  will  elapse  before  the  nitrate  begins  to  sepa- 
rate. The  quantity  passed  depends  much  upon  circumstances,  as  upon  the 
activity  of  the  skin ;  it  is  usually  more  deficient  in  quantity  and  of  a  higher 
density  in  summer  than  in  winter.  Perhaps  about  32  ounces  in  the  24  hours 
may  be  assumed  as  a  mean. 

*  The  degree  of  acidity  appears  to  be  constantly  changing.    See  Philosophical 
Trans.  1849. 
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WiMD  kept  at  a  modemte  teinperatare,  urine,  after  gome  days,  begins  to 
decompose;  it  exhales  an  offensive  odor,  becomes  alkaiine  from  the  piodno 
tkm  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  tnrbid  from  the  deposition  of  eaprthy 
pbosphaies.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  dae  to  the  pntreftustive  deoompo- 
sition  of  the  area,  which  gradually  disappears,  the  fmntM^  or  active  agent  of 
the  change,  being  apparently  the  mucus  of  the  bladder,  a  portion  of  which  is 
always  wiided  with  the  urine.  It  has  been  found  also  that  the  yellow  adhe- 
sive deposit  from  stale  urine  is  a  most  powerful  ferment  to  the  fresh  secretion^ 
In  this  putrefied  state,  urine  is  used  in  several  of  the  arts,  as  in  dyeing;  and 
Ibrmst  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  mannre  for  land  known  to  ejust. 

Putrid  urine  always  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  snlphuret  of  am- 
monium; this  is  formed  by  the  de^ozidation  of  sulphates  by  the  orgame 
matter.  The  highly  offensive  odor  and  eatreme  pungency  of  the  deoofnpo- 
sing  Uquid  may  be  prevented  by  previously  mixing  the  urine,  as  Liebig  sug- 
gests^ with  sulphuric  or  hydroehlorie  acid,  in  sufScient  quantity  to  aainrate  alt 
the  ammonia  that  can  be  formed. 

An  alkaline  condition  of  the  urine  ftom  fixed  alkali  is  sometimes  met  with. 
Such  alkalinity  can  always  be  induced  by  the  administration  of  neutral  potp 
ash  or  soda*salts  of  a  vegetable  add,  as  tartaric  or  acetic  aeid ;  the-  acid  of  the 
salt  is  burned  in  Uie  blood  in  the  process  of  respiration,  and  a  portion  of  the 
base  appears  in  the  urine  in  the  slate  of  carbonate.  The  urine  is  often  alka- 
line in  cases  of  retention,  from  carbonate  of  ammonia  produced  by  potreiac- 
tion  in  the  bladder  itself;  but  this  is  easily  distinguished  from  alkaiinity  from 
fixed  alkali,  in  which  it  is  teereUd  in  that  condition. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  human  urine  by  BerzeHua  tOOO  parts 
contained 

Water 933.00 

Urea 30.10 

Lactates  and  extractive  matter*  .  17.14 

Uric  acid 1.00 

Sulphates  of  potash  and  soda 6.87 

Phosphate  of  soda 2.94 

^*  ammonia 1.65 

**  lime  and  magnesia    ....  1.00 

Chloride  of  sodium 4.45 

Sal  ammoniac 1.50 

Silica 0.03 

Mucus  of  bladder 0.32 


1000.00 


*  All  dark-colored,  anorystallizable  substances,  solable  both  in  water  and  alcohol, 
were  confoonded  by  the  old  chemists  under  the  general  name  of  4Xtir<ieHve  matter. 
The  progress  of  modem  science  constantly  tends  to  extricate  from  this  confused  mass 
one  br  oae  the  many  definite  or^j^anic  principles  therein  contained  in  a  more  or  less 
modined  form,  and  to  restrict  within  narrower  limits  the  application  of  the  term.  In 
the  above  instance,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  urine,  and  it  may  be  several  other  sub* 
stances,  are  involved. 

Professor  Liebig  states  that  all  his  endeavors  to  obtain  direct  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  lactic  acid  in  the  urine,  either  in  a  fresh  or  putrid  state,  completely  failed. 
Putrid  urine  yielded  a  volatile  acid  in  a  notable  quantity,  which  turned  out  to  be 
acetic  acid ;  a  little  benzoic  acid  was  also  noticed,  and  traced  to  a  small  amount  of 
hipparic  acid  in  the  recent  urine.  The  acid  reaction  of  urine  is  ascribed  to  an  acid 
phosphate  of  soda,  produced  by  the  partial  decomposition  of  some  of  the  common 
phosphate,  the  reaction  of  which  is  alkaline,  by  the  oiganic  acids  (uric  and  hippnric) 
generated  in  the  system,  aided  by  the  sulphuric  acid  constantly  proauced  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  proteine  compounds  of  the  food,  or  rather  of  the  body. — Lanetty  June,  1844. 

Still  more  recently,  Liebig  has  announced  the  discovery  in  the  urine  of  kreatine  auid 
kraatiaiasi  already  described.    Putrid  urine  contains  kreatinius  only. 
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Id  certain  staliM  of  disorder  and  iiiwase,  aubelaaees  appear  in  the  uciiM 
wbicb  are  laever  present  in  the  normal  secretion ;  of  these  the  most  common 
is  albumen.  This  is  easily  detected  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  in  excess, 
which  then  causes  a  white  cloud  or  turbidity,  or  by  corrosive  sublimate,  tiie 
urine  being  previously  acidified  by  a  little  acetic  acid ;  bc3dling  causes  muddi- 
ness  or  even  in  extreme  cases  a  coagulunn,  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 
Mere  turbidity  by  boiling  is  no  proof  of  albumen,  the  earthy  pho^hates  being 
often  thrown  down  from  nearly  neutral  urine  under  such  circumstanoes; 
the  phosphatic  precipitate  is,  however,  instantly  dissolved  by  a  drop  of  nitsie 
acid. 

In  diabe^y  the  urine  ccMatains  grape-^ugar,  the  quantity  of  which  commonly 
increases  with  the  progress  of  the  disease,  until  it  becomes  enormooB,  the 
urine  acquiring  a  density  of  1 .030  and  beyond .   It 
does  not  appear  that  the  urea  is  deficient  abso-  Fig.  176. 

hdely,  although  more  difficult  to  discover  from 
being  mixed  with  such  a  mass  of  syrop.  The 
smallest  trace  of  sugar  may  be  discovered  in 
urine  by  Trommer's  test,  formerly  mentioned : 
a  few  drops  of  -solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
ace  added  to  the  urine,  and  afterwards  an  excess 
of  caustic  potash ;  if  sugar  be  present,  a  deep- 
blue  liquid  results  which,  on  boiling,  deposits 
led  suboxide  of  copper.  With  proper  manage- 
ment, this  test  is  very  valuable;  it  will  even 
detect  sugar  in  the  blood  of  diabetic  patients.* 
Urine  containing  sugar,  mixed  with  a  little  yeast 
and  put  in  a  warm  place,  readily  undergoes  vi- 
nous fermentation,  and  afterwards  yields,  on 
distillation,  weak  alcohol,  contaminated  with 
ammonia. 

The  urine  of  children  is  said  sometimes  to  contain  benzoic  acid ;  it  is  pos- 
sible that  this  may  be  hippuric  acid.  When  benzoic  acid  is  taken,  the  urine 
after  a  few  hours  yields  on  concentration,  and  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  needles  of  hippuric  acid,  soiled  by  adhering  uric  acid- 

The  deposit  of  buff  colored  or  pinkish  amorphous  urate  of  ammonia,  which 
«o  frequently  occurs  in  urine  upon  cooling,  after  unusual  exercise  or  slight 
derangements  of  health,  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  a  deposit  of  am- 
monio  magnesian  phosphate  by  its  instant  disappearance  on  the  application 
of  heat.  The  earthy  phosphates,  besides,  are  never  deposited  from  urine 
which  has  an  acid  reaction.  The  nature  of  the  red  coloring  matter  which  so 
often  stains  urinary  deposits,  especially  in  the  case  of  free  uric  acid,  is  yet 
ui>known. 

The  yellow  principle  of  bile  has  been  observed  in  urine  in  severe  cases  of 
jaundice. 

The  urine  of  the  ccurnivorous  mammifera  is  small  in  quantity,  and  highly 
acid;  it  has  a  very  ofiensive  odor,  and  quickly  putrefies.  In  composition  it 
resembles  that  of  man,  and  is  rich  in  urea.  In  birds  and  serpents,  the  urine 
is  a  white  pasty  substance,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  urate  of  ammonia. 
In  herbivorous  animals,  it  is  alkaline  and  often  turbid  from  earthy  carbonates 
and  phosphates ;  urea  is  still  the  characteristic  ingredient,  while  of  uric  acid 
there  is  scarcely  a  trace ;  hippuric  acid  is  usually,  if  not  always,  present, 

*  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  Med.  Chirur.  Trans,  vol.  xxvi.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in 
using  this  test,  which  depends  on  the  instantaneous  redaction  of  the  oxide  of  copper. 
By  loi^  boiling,  very  many  organic tsubstances  produce  this  reaction. 
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nmMimM  ID  a  Taiy  luge  eztsDL     When  the  nriae  putreflee,  tbis  hipparic 
acid,  as  already  noboed,  become*  ahniiged  la  BmmDnia  and  benzoic  eckl. 

UaiHABT  Calcbu.'— Slonp  coocreliont,  differing  ranch  in  physical  charac- 
Mn  and  in  chamicBl  compoaition,  are  unhappily  but  mo  freqaently  liinned  in 
the  bladdei  itself^  and  give  rise  lo  one  of  the  mOBl  dlBtieiBiog  complaints  to 
whicb  hnmanity  ii  giihject.  Although  many  endeavora  hare  been  made  lo 
And  samB  lolTent  or  aolventa  for  (he>e  calculi,  and  thus  supersede  the  neceS' 
■ity  or  a  ibimidnble  su^cal  opeialioii  ibt  Iheii  removal,  auccesa  has  been 
bat  very  parlial  and  limited. 

Drioary  calculi  are  gCQenlly  oompowd  of  concentric  layers  or  ciyBtalline 
or  amorphous  matlei,  of  various  detfreea  of  hardness.  Very  frequently,  the 
central  point  or  nticleui  is  a  small  ibreiga  bodyj  curious  iKusliaiions  of  this 
will  be  seen  in  any  large  collection.  Calculi  are  not  oonBned  to  man ;  the 
lower  animals  are  subject  to  the  same  affliction ;  they  have  been  found  in 
borses,  men.  sheep,  pigs,  and  almosl  constantly  in  rata. 

The  Ibtlowing  is  a  sketch  of  the  principal  chantcteri  of  the  different  varie- 
tiea  of  calculi : — 

1.  Dric  Jeid. — These  are  among  the  most 
Fig.  177.  common  i  eitemallrlhersre  imooth  or  warty, 

of  yellowish  or  brownish  dm ;  they  have  an 
imperfectly  crystalline,  distiikclly  cortcenuric 
structure,  and  are  tolerably  hard.  Before  the 
blowpipe,  the  utic  acid  calculus  burns  away, 
leaving  a  minute  quantity  of  ash,  which  is 
oden  alkaline.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  bul 
dissolves  with  focility  in  caustic  poiasb,  wilh 
but  little  ammoniacalodorj  tbe  solution  mixed 
wilh  acid  gives  a  copious  white  curdy  precipi- 
tate of  uric  acid,  which  speedily  becomes  dense  and  crystalline.  Cautiously 
healed  wilh  nitric  acid,  and  then  mixed  with  a  liule  ammonia,  it  gives  the 
lion  of  uric  acid,  viz.,  deep 


2.  Urate  of  .^mmrmia.'-Calculi  of  urate  of 
nmonia  much  resemble  the  preceding ;  ihey 
■e  easily  distinguished,  however.  The  pow- 
91  boiled  in  water  dissolves,  and  the  nolution 
ves  B  precipitate  of  uric  acid  when  mined 
itb  hyitmchloiic  acid.  It  dissolves  also  in 
M  caustic  potash  with  copious  evolution  of 


Fig.  178 


3.  FmiMt  Calcuiut;  Fhoiphalt  of  litnt  aith 

Phoiphalt  of  JUdgnoia  and  Ammoitia. — This  is 
Fig.  179.  one  of  ihe  most  common  kinds.    The  nones 

__  are   usually  white  or   pal&coloreii,  smooth, 

earthy,  and  soft;  they  oflen  attain  a  large 
size.  Before  Ihe  blowpipe,  this  subetance 
blaehena  from  animal  matter  which  eaitfay 
calculi  always  contain;  then  becomes  white, 
and  melts  tea  bead  with  comparative  facility. 
It  is  insoluble  in  caustic  alkali,  bul  readily 
soluble  in  dilute  acids,  and  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  ammonia.  Caknili 
of  unmixe<l  phosphete  of  lime  ore  very  rate,  aa  also  those  of  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia and  ammonia  ;  Ihe  latter  salt  is  sometimes  seen  forming  small,  brilliant 
orysuls  in  cavities  in  the  fhsible  calculus. 
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4.  OxaJaJt  of  lime  Calculm;  Mulbern/  Caicuhit. — The  latter  nsine  is  de- 
rived rratn  (he  rough,  waity  character,  and  dark  blood-staiaed  aspect  of  thii 
Tariely  ;  it  is  perhaps  Ihe  worst  form  of  caloulus. 

It  is  exceedingly  hard  i  (he  layers  are  Ihicli  and  Fig,  180. 

imperreclljr  cryalBlline,  Before  the  blowpipe  Ihe 
oxalate  of  lime  burns  to  carbonale  by  a  moderate 
red-hea.t,  and,  when  the  flame  is  stiongly  ur^ed, 
to  qoiokiime.  It  is  soluble  in  moderately  alrong 
hydrochloric  acid  by  heat,  and  very  easily  in  nitric 
aoiii.  When  finely  powdered  and  long  boiled  in 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  oxalate  of  pot- 
ash may  be  discovered  in  the  filtered  liquid,  when 
carefuUy  neutralized  by  nitric  acid,  by  white  pre- 
cipitates with  solutions  of  lime,  lead,  and  silver. 

A  sediment  of  oialnle  of  lime,  in  very  minute,  transparent,  octabedml  crys- 
tals, only  to  be  seen  by  the  microscope,  is  of  common  occurrence  in  urine  la 
which  a  tendency  to  urate  of  ammonia  deposits  exists. 

5.  Cyilic  and  Xanthic  Oxida  have  already  been  described  ;  they  are  very 
rare,  especially  tlie  latter.  Calculi  of  oysiio  oxide  are  very  crystalline,  and 
oAen  present  a  waxy  appearance  externally;  sediments  of  cystic  oxide  are 
sometimes  met  with.  As  before  mentioned,  this  substance  is  a  definite  crys- 
lallizable  organic  principle,  containing  sulphur  to  a  large  amount;  it  is  solu- 
ble both  in  acids  and  alkalis.  When  the  solution  in  nitric  acid  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  it  blackens ;  when  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  caustic  potash, 
a  drop  of  solutioa  of  acetate  of  lead  add^d,  and  the  whole  boiled,  a  black 
precipitate  containing  sulphuret  of  lead  makes  its  appearance.  By  these 
characters  cystic  oxide  is  easily  recognized. 

Xanthic  oiide,  also  a  definite  or^ianic  principle,  is  distinguished  by  the 
peculiar  deep-yellow  color  produced  when  its  solution  in  nitric  acid  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness ;  it  is  soluble  in  alkalis,  but  not  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Very  many  calculi  are  of  a  composite  nature,  the  composition  of  tha  dif. 
ferent  layers  being  occasionally  changed,  or  alierrmting;  thug,  urate  of  ammo- 
aia  and  oxalate  of  lime  are  not  nnfreqnenlly  associated  in  tha  same  stone. 


NxBvotTS  SoBSTXiTci. — The  brain  and  nerves  consist  of  a  kind  of  half- 
coagulated  albuminous  substance,  containing  several  remarkable  fatly  princi- 
ples, capable  of  being  extracted  by  alcohol  and  ether,  some  of  which  are  yet 
very  imperfectly  known,  and  about  80  per  cent,  of  water.  Besides  obolests- 
rine,  and  a  lilile  ordinary  fat,  separated  in  the  tTianner  mentioned,  M.  Fr^y* 
describes  two  new  bodies,  cerebric  and  and  oleo-photqilipric  acid-  The  first  is 
solid,  white,  and  crystalline,  soluble  without  difficulty  in  boihng  alcohol,  aikd 
forming  vith  hot  water  a  sofi,  gelatinous  mass.  It  melts  when  heated,  and 
decomposes  almost  immediately  afterwards,  exhaling  a  peculiar  odor,  and 
leaving  a  quantity  of  charcoal  which  contains  free  phosphoric  acid,  and  is  in 
consequence  very  difficult  to  burn.  It  combines  with  the  alkalis,  hot  fi>rmi 
insoluble  compounds.     Cerebric  acid  amlaina  in  100  parts. 

Carbon 66.7 

Hydrogen 10.6 

Nitrogen S..1 

Oxygen lO.S 

Phosphorus 0.9 

100.0 
•  Ann.  Ghim.  *t  Fhya.  3d  htIm,  11.  ««. 
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The  <rf60-pbospborie  acid  has  been  even  lets  perfectly  stodied  Umn  the 
pveoeding  sabetance.  It  if  of  loA,  oily  coDsisteDce,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  saponifiable.  When  boiled  with  water,  it  is  retoWed  into  a  floid 
nantral  oil,  called  edfrotane,  and  phosphoric  acid,  which  diseolYes. 

The  oily  matter  of  the  brain  is  sufficient  in  quantity  to  form  with  the  albu- 
minous portion  a  kind  of  emnlsion,  wfaicfa,  when  beaten  up,  remains  long 
•Mended  in  water. 

MivBBAVous  Tiflsuxs ;  Sxnr.^-The  composition  of  the  many  gelatine- 
^Ving  tissues  of  the  body  is  in  great  measure  unknown ;  eren  that  of  gela- 
tine itself  is  very  doubtful,  as  aeveml  different  substances  may  Tery  pos&ibly 
be  confounded  under  this  name.  Dr.  Scfaerer*  has  given,  among  many 
others,  analyses  of  the  middle  coat  of  the  arteries,  which  will  serve  as  an 
example  of  a  finely-organized,  highly  elastic  membrane,  and  of  the  coarse 
epidermis  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  wi^  which  it  may  be  contrasted. 

Artery  coat.         Epidermis. 

Carbon 53.75  51.04 

Hydrogen 7.08  6.80 

Nitrogen 15.36  17.23 

Oxygen 23.81  24.93 


100.00  100.00 

A  little  sulphur  was  found  in  the  epidermis.  Hair,  horn,  nails,  wool,  and 
feathers  have  a  nearly  similar  composition ;  they  all  dissolve  with  disengage- 
ment of  ammonia  in  caustic  potash,  and  the  solution,  when  mixed  with  acid, 
deposits  a  kind  of  proteine  common  to  the  whole.  It  is  useless  assigning  for- 
mulsB  to  substances  yet  so  little  understood. 

The  principle  of  tanning,  of  such  great  practical  value,  is  easily  explained. 
When  the  skin  of  an  animal,  carefully  deprived  of  hair,  &t,  and  other  impu- 
rities, is  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  tannic  acid,  the  animal  matter  gra- 
dnally  combines  with  that  snbetance  as  it  penetrates  inwards,  forming  a  per- 
fectly insoluble  oomponnd,  which  resists  putrefaction  completely;  ibis  is 
leather.  In  pmctice,  lime-water  is  used  for  cleansing  and  preparing  the  skin, 
and  an  infusion  of  oak-bark  or  sometimes  catechu,  or  other  astringent  matter, 
for  the  source  of  tannic  acid.  The  process  itself  is  necessarily  a  slow  one,  as 
dilute  solutions  only  can  be  safely  used.  Of  late  years,  however,  various  con- 
trivances, some  of  which  show  great  ingenuity,  have  been  adopted  with  more 
'(Mr  less  siKscess,  for  quickening  the  operation.  AH  leather  is  not  tanned  ;  glove- 
leather  is  dressed  with  aljim  and  common  salt,  and  afterwards  treated  with 
It  preparation  of  the  yolks  of  eggs,  which  contain  an  albuminous  matter  and  a 
yellow  oil  Leather  of  this  kind  still  yields  a  size  by  the  action  of  boiling 
water. 

BoHXS.—- Bones  are  constructed  of  a  dense  cellular  tissue  of  membranous 
matter,  made  stiff  and  rigid  by  insoluble  earthy  salts,  of  which  phosphate  of 
lime  (POgSC^O)  is  the  most  abundant.  The  proportions  of  earthy  and  animal 
matter  vary  very  much  with  the  kind  of  bone  and  with,  the  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual, as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  corresponding 
bones  of  an  adult  and  of  a  still  born  child  are  compared :— - 

*  Annalen  der  Chemie  nad  Pharmacie,  xl.  50. 
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iCP^LV. 


<f9AV* 


lAorgama 

matter. 

Femur 

62.49 

Humerus 

63.02 

Radius 

60.51 

Os  temporum 

63.50 

Costa 

57.49 

Orgaiiic 
matter. 

37.51 

36.98 

39.49 

36.50 

42.61 


Inorganic, 
mattejr. 

6l51 

58.08 

56.50 

65.90 

63.76 


Organic 
matter. 

42.49 

41.92 

43.50 

44.10 

46.25 


The  booeaof  the  ad«K  being  oonetanjtljr  ridiec  io  earthy  salts  thap  those  of  the, 
infaotw 

The  following  Qomplet«  oompamtive  analysis  of  humaa  and  ox-bones  is, 
di4e  ID  Ber«eUu3  >*< 


Animal  matter  soluble  by  boiling; 
Vascular  substance         .        .         . 
Phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  little  fluoride  ) 
of  calcium  .        ,        .         y 

Carbonate  of  lime  .... 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 
Soda,  and  a  little  common  salt 


Hamaa  bones. 
32.17 


12.17  ( 
1.13  i 


5^04 

11.30 
1.16 
1.20 

100.00 


Ox-bonef. 
33.30 

57.35 

•3.85 
2.06 
3.45 

100.00 


The  teeth  have  a  very  similar  composition,  but  contain  less  animal  matter; 
their  teztiue  is  much  more  solid  and  compact.  The  enamel  does  notoontaia 
more  than  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  animal  matter. 

ox  THS  VVKCTXOV  OB  HWBITIOXr  XV  THX  JLVIMAL  AKD  TXeSTABSX 

KIWQSQKS. 

The  constant  and  unceasing  waste  of  the  animal  body  in  the  procdjis  oC, 
respiration,  and  in  the  various  secondary  changes  therewith  connected,  neces- 
sitates an  equally  constant  repair  and  renewal  of  the  whole  frame  by  the  de- 
position or  organization  of  matter  from  the  blood,  which  is  thus  gradually  im- 
poverished. To  supply  this  deficiency  of  solid  material  in  the  circulating  fluid 
is  the  office  of  the  food.  The  striking  contrast  which  at  first  appears  in  the 
nature  of  the  food  of  the  two  great  classes  of  animals,  the  vegetable  feeders, 
and  the  carnivorous  races,  diminishes  greatly  on  close  "examination :  it  will  be 
seen  tbat,  so  far  as  the  materials  of  blood,  or,  in  other  words,  those  devoted  to^ 
the  repair  and  sustenance  of  the  body  itself,  are  concerned,  the  process  is  th^, 
same.  In  a  flesh-eating  animal  great  simplicity  is  observed  in  the  construction 
of  the  digestive  organs ;  the  stomach  is  a  mere  enlargement  of  the  short  and 
simple  alimentary  canal ;  and  the  reason  is  plain ;  the  food  of  the  creature, 
flesh,  is  absolutely  identical  in  composition  with  its  own  blood,  and  with  the 
body  that  blood  is  destined  to  nourish.  In  the  stomach  it  undergoes  mere  so- 
lution, being  brought  into  a  state  fltted  for  absorption  by  the  lacteal  vessels, 
by  which  it  ia  nearly  all  taken  up,  and  at  once  conveyed  into  the  blood;  the 
excrements  of  such  animals  are  little  more  than  the  conmiinuted  bones,  fea- 
thers, hair,  and  other  matters  which  refuse  to  dissolve  in  the  stomach.  The 
same  condition,  that  the  food  employed  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body  must 
have  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  body  itself,  is 
really  fulflUed  in  the  case  of  animals  that  live  exclusively  on  vegetable  sub- 
Stances.    It  has  been  shown*  that  certain  of  the  azotized  principles  of  plants^ 

*  Liebig,  Ann.  der  Chhn.  und  Pharm.  xxxiz.  1S9. 
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which  oAeoahoand,  and  are  never  altogether  absent,  have  a  chemical  com- 
position and  assemblage  of  properties  which  assimilate  tbem  in  the  closest 
manner,  and  it  is  believed  even  identify  them,  with  the  proteine-giving  prin- 
ciples of  the  animal  body;  vegetable  albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine  are  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  bodies  of  the  same  name  extracted  from  blood  and 
milk. 

If  a  portion  of  wheaten  floar  be  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  caa- 
tiously  washed  on  a  fine  metallic  sieve,  or  in  a  cloth,  a  grayish,  adhesive, 
elastic,  insoluble  substance  will  be  left,  called  ghUen^  and  a  milky  liquid  will 
pass  through,  which  by  a  few  hours*  rest  becomes  clear  by  depositing  a  quan- 
tity of  starch.  If  now  this  liquid  be  boiled,  it  becomes  again  turbid  from  the 
production  of  a  flooculent  precipitate,  which,  when  collected,  washed,  dried, 
and  purified  from  fat  by  boiling  with  ether,  is  found  to  have  the  same  com- 
position as  animal  albumen.  The  gluten  itself  is  a  mixture  of  true  vegetable 
fibrine  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar  azotized  matter  called  gtiadme,  to 
which  its  adhesive  properties  are  due.  The  gliadine  may  be  extracted  by  boiling 
alcohol,  together  with  a  thick,  fluid  oil,  which  is  separable  by  ether ;  it  is  gluey 
and  adhesive,  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and,  when  dry,  hard  and  translucent  like 
horn ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  caustic  alkali,  and  also  in  acetic  acid.  The 
fibrine  of  other  grain  is  unaccompanied  by  glisidine;  barley  and  oatmeal  yield 
no  gluten,  but  incoherent  filaments  of  nearly  pure  fibrine. 

Vegetable  albumen  in  a  soluble  state  abounds  in  the  juice  of  many  soft 
succulent  plants  used  for  food ;  it  may  be  extracted  from  potatoes  by  mace- 
rating the  sliced  tubers  in  cold  water  containing  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  It 
coagulates  when  heated  at  a  temperature  dependent  qpon  the  degree  of  con- 
centration, and  cannot  be  distinguished  when  in  this  state  from  boiled  white 
of  egg  in  a  divided  condition. 

Almonds,  peas,  beans,  and  many  of  the  oily  seeds  contain  a  principle  which 
bears  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  caseine  of  milk.  When  a  solution 
of  this  substance  is  heated,  no  coagulation  occurs,  but  a  skin  forms  on  the  sur- 
face, just  as  with  boiled  milk.  It  is  coagulable  by  alcohol,  and  by  acetic  acid ; 
the  last  being  a  character  of  importance.  Such  a  solution  mixed  with  a  little 
sugar,  an  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds,  for  instance,  left  to  itself,  soon  becomes 
sour  and  curdy,  and  exhales  an  ofiiensive  smell ;  it  is  then  found  to  contain 
lactic  acid. 

All  these  substances  dissolve  in  caustic  potash  with  production  of  a  small 
quantity  of  alkaline  sulphuret;  the  filtered  solutions  mixed  with  excess  of 
acid  give  precipitates  of  one  and  the  same  substance,  proteine. 

The  following  is  the  composition  in  100  parts  of  vegetable  albumen  and 
fibrine ;  it  will  be  seen  that  they  agree  yery  closely  with  the  results  before 
given. 

Albumen.        Fibrine. 

Carbon          ......  65.01  54.60 

Hydrogen 7.23  7.30 

Nitrogen 15.92  15.81 

Oxygen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus .         .  21.84  22.29 


100.00  100.00 

The  composition  of  vegetable  caseine,  or  teguimn^,  has  not  been  so  vrell 
made  out ;  so  much  discrepancy  appears  in  the  analyses  as  to  lead  to  the  sup- 
position that  different  substances  have  been  operated  upon. 

The  great  bulk,  however,  of  the  solid  portion  of  the  food  of  the  herbivora 
consists  of  bodies  which  do  not  contain  nitrogen,  and  therefore  cannot  yield 
sustenance  in  the  manner  described :  some  of  these,  as  vegetable  fibre  or 
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lignine,  and  waxy  matter,  pass  unaltered  through  the  alimentary  canal; 
others,  as  starch,  sugar,  gum,  and  perhaps  vegetable  fat,  ace  absorbed  into 
the  system,  and  afterwards  disappear  entirely:  they  are  supposed  to  con- 
tribute very  largely  to  the  production  of  animal  heat. 

On  these  principles,  Professor  Liebig*  has  very  ingenioiisly  made,  the  die- 
tinction  between  what  he  terms  plastic  elemenU  of  nutrition  ^skd  ilemmlM  of 
respiration  /  to  the  former  class  belong 

Vegetable  fibrine, 
Vegetable  albumen, 
Vegetable  caseine, 
Animal  fleshy 
Blood. 


To  the  latter. 
Fat, 
Starch, 
Gum, 
Cane  sugar, 


Grape  tagar, 
Milk  sugar, 
Peotine, 
Alcohol? 


In  a  fle^-eating  animal  the  waste  of  the  tissues  is  very  rapid,  the  tempe- 
rature being,  as  it  were,  kept  up  in  great  measure  by  the  burning  of  azotized 
matter;  in  a  v^etable  feeder  it  is  probably  not  so  great,  the  non-azotized 
substances  being  coiasumed  in  the  blood  in  place  of  the  organic  fabric. 

When  the  muscular  movements  of  a  healthy  animal  are  restrained,  a  genial 
temperature  kept  up,  and  an  ample  supply  of  food  containing  much  amyla^ 
ceous  or  oily  matter  given,  an  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  system  rapidly  takes 
place;  this  is  well  seen  in  the  case  of  stall-fed  cattle.  On  the  other  faand^ 
when  food  is  deficient,  and  much  exercise  is  taken,  emaciation  results.  These 
effects  are  ascribed  to  differences  in  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  function ; 
in  the  first  instance,  the  heat-lbod  is  supplied  faster  than  it  is  consumed,  and 
hence  accumulates  in  the  form  of  fat ;  in  the  second,  the  conditions  are  re- 
versed, and  the  creature  is  kept  in  a  state  of  leanness  by  its  rapid  consump- 
tion. The  iat  of  an  animal  appears  to  be  a  provision  of  nature  lor  the  main- 
tenance of  life  during  a  certain  period  under  circumstances  of  privation. 

The  origin  of  fat  in  the  animal  body  has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  animated  discussion :  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  contended  that  satisfactory 
evidence  exists  of  the  conversion  of  starch  and  saccharine  substances  into  fat, 
by  a  separation  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  the  change  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  vinous  fermentation :  it  is  argued,  on  the  other  side,  that  oily  or  fatty  matter 
is  invariably  present  in  the  food  supplied  to  the  domestic  animals,  and  that 
this  fat  is  merely  absorbed  and  deposited  in  the  body  in  a  slightly  modified 
state.  The  question  can  only  be  decided  by  correct  and  most  careful  quanH- 
tatioe  experiments,  which  are  yet  wanting. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  manner  digestion^  the  reduction  in  the  stomach  of 
the  food  to  a  nearly  fluid  condition,  is  performed.  The  natural  secretion  of 
that  organ,  the  gastric  juke,  is  said  to  contain  a  very  potable  quantity  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  aided  by  a  temperature  of  999 
or  100^,  dissolves  coagulated  albumen,  fibrine,  &o.;  but  many  hours  are  re- 
quired for  that  purpose.  The  gastric  secretion  has  been  supposed  to  contain 
a  peculiar  organic  principle  called  pepsine,  said  to  have  been  isolated,  to  which 
this  solvent  power  is,  in  conjunction  with  the  hydrochloric  acid,  attributed. 
But  an  artificial  mixture  containing  pepsine  scarcely  dissolves  fibrine  or  boiled 

*  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  96> 
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white  of  egg  more  easily  than  the  dilate  acid.    The  characters  of  pepsine 
itaelf  are  so  indefinite  as  to  lead  to  great  doubt  of  its  individuality.* 

The  food  of  animals,  or  rather  that  portion  of  the  food  which  is  destined  to 
the  repair  and  renewal  of  Uie  frame  itself,  is  thus  seen  to  consist  of  substances 
identical  in  composition  with  the  body  it  is  to  nourish,  or  requiring  but  little 
chemical  change  to  become  so. 

The  chemical  phenomena  observed  in  the  animal  system  resemble  so  far 
those  produced  out  of  the  body  by  artificial  means,  that  they  are  all,  or  nearly 
all,  so  far  as  is  known,  changes  in  a  descending  series;  albumen  and  fibrine 
are  probably  more  complex  compounds  than  gelatine  or  the  membrane  which 
furnishes  it ;  this,  in  turn,  has  a  far  greater  complexity  of  constitution  than 
urea,  the  regular  form  in  which  rejected  azotized  matter  is  conveyed  out  of 
the  body.  The  animal  lives  by  the  assimilation  into  its  own  substance  of  the 
most  complex  and  elaborate  products  of  the  organic  kingdom  ; — products 
which  are,  and,  apparently,  can  only  be,  formed  under  the  influence  of  vege- 
table life. 

The  existence  of  the  plant  is  maintained  in  a  manner  strikingly  dissimilar : 
the  food  supplied  to  vegetables  is  tohoUy  inorganic;  the  carbonic  acid  and  nitro- 
gen of  the  atmosphere,  the  water  which  falls  as  rain,  or  is  deposited  as  dew ; 
the  minute  trace  of  ammoniacal  vapor  present  in  the  air ;  the  alkali  and  saline 
matter  extracted  from  the  soil ; — ^such  are  the  substances  which  yield  to  plants 
the  elements  of  their  growth.  That  green  healthy  vegetables  do  possess,  under 
circumstances  to  be  mentioned  immediately,  the  property  of  decomposing  car- 
bonic acid  absorbed  by  their  leaves  from  the  air,  or  conveyed  thither  in  solu- 
tion through  the  medium  of  their  roots,  is  a  fact  positively  proved  by  direct 
experiment,  and  rendered  certaiffby  considerations  of  a  very  stringent  kind. 
To  eflect  this  very  remarkable  decomposition,  the  influence  of  light  is  indis- 
pensable ;  the  difiuse  light  of  day  suffices  in  some  degree,  but  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  greatly  exalt  the  activity  of  the  process.  The  carbon  separated  in 
this  manner  is  retained  in  the  plant  in  union  with  the  elements  of  water, 
with  which  nitrogen  is  also  sometimes  associated,  while  the  oxygen  is  thrown 
off  into  the  air  from  the  leaves  in  a  pure  and  gaseous  condition. 

The  effect  of  ammoniacal  salts  upon  the  growth  of  plants  is  so  remarkable, 
as  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt  concerning  the  peculiar  function  of  the  am- 
monia recently  discovered  in  the  air.  Plants  which  in  their  cultivated  state 
contain,  and  consequently  require,  a  large  supply  of  nitrogen,  as  wheat,  and 
the  cereals  in  general,  are  found  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  application  to 
the  land  of  such  substances  as  putrefied  urine,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  guanof  of  the  South  Seas,  which 

*  Among  the  sabstanceB  neoesoary  to  the  functions  of  digestion,  diastase  of  animal 
origin  has  latterly  been  made  to  take  a  part.  The  view  taken  by  Miaihe  of  dig^estion 
is,  that  the  essential  agaits  in  this  procesg  are  dilute  acid,  pepsme.  and  diastase,  the 
two  former  being[  constitaents  of  the  ffastric  juice,  the  latter  derived  from  the  salivary 
and  pancreatic  glands.  The  action  of  the  acid  ia  to  swell  up  and  moisten  the  aliment, 
rendering  it  fit  to  be  acted  on  by  the  pepsine.  Under  these  circumstanceB,  fibrine,  g-laten 
and  albumen  dissolved  in  the  weak  acid  exhibit  many  of  the  chemical  properties  of 
easeine,  it  is  coagulated  by  pepsine,  but  the  coa^ulum  is  immediately  dissolved  by  an 
excess  of  this  principle  ana  completely  changed  m  character.  The  pepsine  has  no  in- 
fluence on  amylaceous  matters ;  these  are  acted  upon  by  the  diastase,  and,  by  conver- 
sion into  dextrine  and  sugar,  become  soluble. — ^R.  B. 

t  Guano  is  the  j>artiany  decomposed  dung  of  birds,  found  in  immense  quantity  on 
some  of  the  barren  islets  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  as  that  of  Peru .  More 
recently,  similar  deposits  have  been  found  on  the  coast  of  Southern  Africa.  The  ffoano 
now  imported  into  England  from  these  localities  is  usually  a  soft,  brown  powder,  of 
various  shades  of  color.  White  specks  of  bone-earth,  and  sometimes  masses  of  saline 
matter,  may  be  found  in  it.  That  which  is  most  recent,  and  probably  most  valuable 
as  manure,  often  contains  undecomposed  uric  acid,  besides  much  oxalate  or  hydro- 
ohlorate  of  ammonia,  and  alkaline  phosphates,  and  other  salts  :  it  has  a  most  offensiv* 
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usually  contains  a  large  proportion  of  ammoniacal  salt,  and  even  of  pare  sul- 
phate of  amnjonia.  Some  of  these  manures  doubtless  owe  a  part  of  their 
value  to  the  phosphates  and  alkaline  salts  they  contain;  still,  the  chief  effect 
is  certainly  due  to  the  ammonia. 

Upon  the  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  thus  devolves  the  duty  of 
building  up,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  atmosphere-" 
the  carbonic  acid,  the  water,  and  the  ammonia — the  numerous  complicated 
organic  principles  of  the  perfect  plant,  many  of  which  are  afterwards  destined 
to  become  the  food  of  animals,  and  of  man.  The  chemistry  of  vegetable  life 
is  of  a  very  high  and  mysterious  order,  and  the  glimpses  occasionally  obtained 
of  its  general  nature  are  few  and  rare.  One  thing,  however,  is  manifest, 
namely,  the  wonderful  relations  between  the  two  orders  of  organized  beings, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  rejected  and  refuse  matter  of  the  one  is  made  to  con- 
stitute the  essential  and  indispensable  food  of  the  other.  While  the  animal 
lives,  it  exhales  incessantly  from  its  lungs,  and  often  from  its  skin,  carbonic 
acid ;  when  it  dies,  the  soft  parts  of  its  body  undergo  a  series  of  chemical 
changes  of  degradaiion^  which  terminate  in  the  production  of  carbonic  acid, 
water,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and,  perhaps,  other  products  in  small  quantity. 
These  are  taken  up  by  a  fresh  generation  of  plants,  which  may  in  their  turn 
serve  for  food  to  another  race  of  animals. 

odor.  The  specimens  taken  from  older  deposits  have  bat  little  smell,  are  dsrker  in 
color,  contain  no  uric  acid,  and  mnch  less  ammoniacal  salt:  the  chief  components  are 
bone-earth,  a  peculiar  dark-colored  organic  matter,  and  soluble  inorganic  salts.  Sea 
also  p.  425. 
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SECTION  EX. 

ON  CERTAIN  PRODUCTS  OP  THE  DESTRUCTIVE  DISTILLATION 
AND  SLOW  PUTREFACTIVE  CHANGE  OF  ORGANIC  MATTER. 


•uBSTAirex*  oBTAnrxB  vmxat.  tas. 


Tkbbx  are  three  prineipal  yarieties  of  tar : — (1.)  Tar  tf  lAf  tgood-vimgar 
maker,  procured  by  the  destractive  distillation  of  dry  hard  wood ;  (2.)  Stode- 
holm  tar,  so  largely  consumed  in  the  arts,  as  in  ship-building,  &c. ;  which  is 
obtained  by  exposing  to  a  kind  of  rude  diMtiUatio  per  deacentum  the  roots  and 
useless  parts  of  resinous  pine  and  fir-timber ;  and,  lastly,  (3.)  Coal  or  mineral 
tar,  a  by-produot  in  the  manufacture  of  ooal-ga«.  Thi»  is  viscid,  black,  and 
ammontacal. 

AH  Uiese  tars  yield  by  distillation,  alone  or  with  water,  oily  liquids  of  ex- 
tremely complicated  nature,  from  which  a  number  of  curious  products,  to  be 
presently  described,  have  been  procured ;  the  solid  brown  or  black  residue 
constitutes  pitch.     Hard- wood  tar  furnishes  the  following: — 

PABAFTiirx;  Tab  oil.  Stxabiitx. — ^This  remarkable  substance  is  found  in 
that  part  of  the  wood-oil  which  is  heavier  than  water;  it  is  extracted  by  re- 
distilling the  oil  in  a  retort,  collecting  apart  the  last  portions,  gradually  adding 
a  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  exposing  the  whole  to  a  low  temperature.  Thus 
obtained,  paraffine  appears  in  the  shape  of  small  colorless  needles,  fusible  at 
110^  to  a  clear  liquid,  which  on  solidifying  becomes  glassy  and  transparent 
It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous;  volatile  without  decomposition;  and  burns, 
when  strongly  heated,  with  a  luminous  yet  smoky  flame.  It  is  quite  insola- 
ble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  freely  in  ether,  and  miscible  in  all  pro- 
portions, when  melted,  with  both  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  The  most  energetic 
chemical  reagents,  as  strong  acids,  alkalis,  chlorine,  &c.,  fail  to  exert  the 
smallest  action  on  this  substance ;  it  is  not  known  to  combine  in  a  definite 
manner  with  any  other  body,  whence  its  extraordinary  name,  from  parum 
affim*. 

Paraffine  contains  carbon  and  hydrogen  only,  and  in  the  same  proportions 
as  in  olefiant  gas,  or  CH.  M.  Leroy,  of  Copenhagen,  makes  it  C^qH,!*  Tbe 
rational  formula  is  of  course  unknown. 

EupioKX.* — This  is  the  chief  component  of  the  light  oil  of  wood-tar;  it 
occurs  also  in  the  tar  of  animal  matters,  and  in  the  fluid  product  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  rape-seed  oil.  Its  separation  is  eflected  by  the  agency  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  or  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitre,  which  oxi- 
dizes and  destroys  most  of  the  accompanying  substances.  In  a  pure  state,  it 
is  an  exceedingly  thin,  liquid,  colorless  liquid,  of  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  but 
destitute  of  taste;  it  is  the  lightest  known  liquid,  having  a  density  of  .655. 
At   116®  it  boils  and  distils  unchanged.     Dropped  upon  paper,  it  makes  a 

•  *  Prom  iS,  good,  beautiful,  and  ^[^^  fat. 
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greasy, stain,  which  after  a  time  disappears.  Enpione  is  rery  inflammable, 
and  burns  with  a  bright  laminous  flame.  In  water  it  is  quite  insoluble,  in 
rectified  spirit  nearly  so,  but  with  ether  and  oils  freely  miscible. 

Eupione  is  a  hydrocarbon ;  according  to  M.  Hess  it  consists  of  CgH^. 

Other  volatile  oils,  having  a  similar  origin,  and  perhaps  a  similar  composi- 
tion, but  difiering  from  the  above  in  specific  gravity  and  boiling-point,  are 
sometimes  confounded  with  eupione.  The  study  of  these  substances  pre- 
sents many  serious  difficulties.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  eupione  be 
not  formed  by  the  energetic  chemical  agents  employed  in  its  supposed  purifi- 
cation, and  this  remark  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  the  next  three  or 
lour  tar>products  to  be  noticed. 

PicAMAB.* — A  component  of  the  heavy  oil  of  wood ;  it  is  a  viscid,  colorless, 
oily  liquid,  of  feeble  odor,  but  intensely  bitter  taste.  Its  density  is  1.095,  and 
it  boils  at  518°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  the  oils.  The  most  characteristic  property  of  picamar  is 
that  of  forming  with  the  alkalis  and  ammonia  crystalline  compounds,  which, 
although  decomposed  by  water,  are  soluble  without  change  in  spirit.  The 
composition  of  diis  substance  is  unknown. 

KA7iroMOB.t — Such  is  the  name  given  by  Dr.  Keichenbach  to  another  oily 
liquid  obtained  from  the  same  source  as  the  last,  by  a  long  and  complex  pro- 
cess, in  which  strong  solutions  of  caustic  potash  are  freely  used.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  a  colorless  volatile  oil,  of  high  boiling-point,  and  rather  lighter  than 
water ;  it  has  an  odor  of  ginger,  and  a  taste  feeble  at  first,  but  afterwards 
becoming  connected  with  an  insupportable  sense  of  sufibcation.  Water 
refuses  to  dissolve  it;  alcohol  and  ether  take  it  up  easily;  and  oil  of  vitriol 
combines  with  it,  giving  rise  to  a  complex  acid,  the  potash  salt  of  which  is 
crystallizable.    Its  composition  is  unknown. 

Cxdribxt4i — The  lighter  oil  of  hard-wood  tar  contains  a  substance,  separa- 
ble from  the  eupione,  &c.,  by  caustic  alkalis,  which  in  contact  with  oxidizing 
agents,  as  persulphate  of  iron,  chromic  acid,  or  even  atmospheric  air,  yields  a 
mass  of  small,  red,  reticulated  crystals,  infusible  by  heat,  and  soluble  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  with  deep  indigo-blue  color.  This  substance  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  nothing  is  known  respecting  its  com- 
position. 

PiTTAKAL. — The  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  pitdi 
or  resin  and  beautiful;  it  is  found  in  the  heavy  oil  of  wood,  but  has  been 
very  imperfectly  described.  The  characteristic  property  of  pittakal  is  to  form 
with  barytes  a  compound  which  assumes  in  the  air  a  fine  purple  or  blue  tint, 
gradually  passing  into  black. 

Kreosotb.§ — ^Tbis  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  interesting  body  of 
the  group ;  its  discovery  is  due  to  Dr.  Reichenbach ;  it  is  the  principle  to 
which  wood-smoke  owes  its  power  of  curing  and  preserving  salted  meat  and 
other  provisions.  Kreosote  is  most  abundantly  contained  in  the  heavy  oil  of 
beech-tar,  as  procured  from  the  wood-vinegar  maker,  and  is  thence  extracted 
by  a  most  tedious  and  complicated  series  of  operations;  it  certainly  pre-exists, 
however,  in  the  original  material.  The  tar  is  distilled  in  a  metallic  vessel, 
and  the  different  products  collected  apart ;  the  most  volatile  portion,  which 
is  lighter  than  water  and  consists  chiefiy  of  eupione,  is  rejected ;  the  second 
portion  is  denser,  and  contains  the  kreosote,  and  is  set  aside ;  the  distillation 
is  stopped  when  paraffine  begins  to  pass  over  in  quantity.    The  impure 


*  From  pix^  and  amarusj  in  allusion  to  its  bitter  tasts. 
t  From  jiaiwoc,  smoke,  fjuTfOy  V^rt. 

From  eednum^  tae  old  name  for  acid  tar- water,  and  r«<«,  a  net. 

Derived  ttom  ji«|«c,  flesh,  and  a-ctl'ot,  I  preserve 
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kraototo  it  ftrat  agiiAted  with  carbooate  of  potash  to  ranoove  adbetiiig  acid 
aapaimtad  and  leKlisiilled,  the  first  part  being  again  rejected ;  it  is  nex<t  »trongly 
shaken  with  asolotion  of  phosphorie  aoid,  aod  again  diBttUed;  a  quantity  of 
anamonia  is  thus  separated*  Afterwards  it  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  caus- 
tic potash  of  specifie  gravity  1.12,  and  decanted  fioiti  the  insoluble  oil  which 
floaits  on  tha  surfiu^ ;  this  alkaline  liquid  is  boiled  and  left  some  time  in  ooa* 
lact  with  air,  fay  which  it  acquires  a  brown  color  from  the  oxidation  of  some 
yet  unknown  substance  present  in  the  crude  product  The  compound  of 
kreosote  and  alkali  is  next  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid :  the  separated 
kreosote  again  dissolved  in  caustic  potash,  boiled  in  the  air,  and  the  solution 
decomposed  by  acid,  and  this  treatment  repeated  until  the  prodnct  ceases  to 
become  colored  by  the  joint  influence  of  oxygen  aod  the  alkaline  base.  When 
80  fiur  purified,  it  is  well  washed  with  water,  and  distilled  from  a  little  by* 
diate  of  potash.  The  first  portion  contains  water ;  that  which  succeeds  is 
pure  kseosote. 

In  this  condition,  kreosote  is  a  colorless,  somewhat  viscid  oily  liquid  of  great 
nafractive  and  dispersive  power.  It  is  quite  neutral  to  test  paper ;  it  has  a 
penetrating  and  most  peculiar  odor,  tiiat  namely,  of  smoked  meat,  and  a 
pungent  and  almost  insupportable  taste  when  placed  in  very  small  quantity 
upon  the  tongue.  The  density  of  this  substance  is  1.037,  and  its  boiling  point 
397^  F.  It  inflames  with  difficulty,  and  then  burns  with  a  smoky  light. 
When  quite  pure,  it  is  inalterable  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  much  of  the  kreo- 
sote of  commerce  becomes,  however,  under  these  circumstances,  gradually 
brown.  100  parts  of  cold  water  take  up  about  1^  parts  of  kreosote ;  at  a 
high  temperature  rather  more  is  dissolved,  and  the  hot  solution  abandons  a 
portion  on  cooling.  The  kreosote  itself  absorbs  water  also  to  a  considerable 
extent.  In  acetic  acid  it  dissolves  in  much  larger  quantity.  Alcohol  and 
ether  mix  with  kreosote  in  all  proportions.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  by 
the  aid  of  heat,  blackens  and  destroys  it.  Caustic  potash  dissolves  kreosote 
with  great  focility,  and  forms  with  it  a  definite  compound,  which  crystallizes 
in  brilliant  pearly  scales. 

Kreosote  coosisu  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxjrgen,  but  its  exact  composition 
ia  yet  uncertain. 

The  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  compound  in  qnes- 
tion  is  its  extraordinary  antiseptic  power.  A  piece  of  animal  flesh  steeped 
in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  kreosote  dries  up  to  a  mummy-like  substance, 
but  absolutely  refuses  to  putrefy.  The  well-known  efficacy  of  impure  wood* 
vinegar  in  preserving  provisions  is  with  justice  attributed  to  the  kreosote  it 
contains ;  and  the  efifect  of  mere  wood-smoke  is  also  thus  explained.  In  a 
pure  state,  kreosote  is  sometimes  employed  by  the  dentist  for  relieving  tooth- 
ache arising  from  putrefactive  decay  in  the  substance  of  the  tooth. 

CaRTsxir  AVD  Ptrxk.^-M.  Laurent  extracted  from  pitch,  by  distalhition  at 
a  high  temperature,  two  new  solid  bodies  to  which  he  gave  the  preceding 
names;  they  condense  together,  with  a  quantity  of  <»\y  matter,  partly  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  and  partly  in  the  receiver,  and  are  separated  by  the  aid  of 
•ther.  CAryscfi,  so  called  from  its  golden  color,  is  a  pure  yellow,  crystalline 
powder,  which  iUses  by  heat  and  sublimes  without  much  decomposition. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  ether :  warm  oil  of 
vitriol  dissolves  it,  with  the  devetopment  of  a  beautifhl  deep-green  color. 
Boiling  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  an  insoluble  red  substanoe,  which  has  been 
studied.  Chrysen  is  composed  of  C3H.  It  has  the  same  composition  as  tdri- 
aUnef  the  fossil  fat  of  the  mercury  mines  of  Idria. 

Pyren  differs  from  the  preceding  substance  in  being  colorless,  crystallizable 
in  small,  soft,  micaceous  scales,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is 
fusible  and  volatile.     Pyren  contains  CgH^. 
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Oil  of  ordinary  tar,  obtained  by  dbtiUation  atone,  or  with  water,  cooaitftt  in 
great  measure  of  unaltered  oil  of  turpentine,  mixed,  however,  with  empyreu* 
metic  oily  products,  which  give  it  a  powerful  odor  and  a  dark  color.  The 
residual  pitch  contains  much  pine-resin,  and  thus  difiers  from  the  solid  portion 
of  the  hard- wood  tar  so  frequently  mentioned. 

Volatile  Prindplea  of  Coal  Tar, 

Coal-tar  yields  On  distillation  a  targe  quantity  of  thin,  dark-colofed,  volatile 
'oil,  which,  when  agitated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  ammonia  and 
twice  rectified  with  water,  becomes  nearly  colorless :  it  is 'very  volatile,  much 
lighter  than  water,  very  inflammable,  and  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  pro- 
perty of  dissolving  caoutchouc,  on  which  account  it  is  very  extensively  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  waterproof  fabrics  containing  that  material. 

It  appears  that  this  coal  oil,  or  artificial  naphtha,  is  a  mixture  of  a  number 
of  hydrocarbons,  some  of  which  possess  basic  properties,  and  form  crystal- 
lizabie  compounds  with  acids ;  at  least,  a  variety  of  dififerent  substances  have 
been  procured  from  the  liquid  in  question.  The  remark  formerly  made  re- 
specting the  doubtful  pre-existence  of  substances  thus  obtained  also  applies 
here.  The  great  bulk  of  the  coal-oil  appears  to  be  made  up  of  a  neutral 
volatile  oil,  resembling  eupione ;  the  basic  principles  constitute  but  a  small 
part  of  the  whole.  The  lightest  and  most  volatile  portions  consist  chiefly  of 
benzine. 

Ktakol  or  Ahilike,  Leukol  or  Cbu^oleiitx,  and  Picoliitk,  have  been 
already  described.  These  basic  constituents  of  coal-tar  oil  are  extracted  by 
agitating  large  successive  quantities  of  the  oil  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
afterwards  distilling  the  acid  viratery  liquid  obtained  with  excess  of  hydrate 
of  lime.  (See  p.  437.) 

Carbolic  Acid  ;  Htdaate  ar  Pheittlx. — These  l>odies  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, identical.  Common  coal-tar  oil  is  agitated  with  a  mixture  of  hydrate 
of  lime  and  water,  the  whole  being  left  for  a  considerable  time;  the  aqueous 
liquid  is  then  separated  from  the  undissolved  oil,  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  oily  product  obtained  purified  by  cautious  distillation, 
the  first  third  only  being  collected.  Or,  crude  coal-oil  is  subjected  to  distilla- 
tion in  a  retort  furnished  with  a  thermometer,  and  the  portion  which  passes 
over  between  the  temperatures  of  300°^-400®  F.  collected  apart.  This  product 
is  then  mixed  with  a  hot  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  left  to  stand ; 
a  whitish,  crystalline,  pasty  mass  is  obtained,  wfaieh ,  by  the  action  of  water, 
^  is  resolTed  into  a  light  oily  liquid,  and  a  dense  alkaline  solution.    The  latter 

i  is  withdrawn  by  a  syphon,  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  separated 

.^  oil  purified  by  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  re-distillation.     Lastly, 

it  is  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  and  the  crystals  formed  drained  from  the 
^\  mother-liquor,  and  carefully  preserved  from  the  air. 

^  Pure  hydrate  of  phenyle  forms  long,  colorless,  prismatic  needles,  which 

jgi  melt  at  95°  to  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  370°  F.,  and  greatly  resembling  kreo- 

^!  sote  in  many  particulars;  having  a  very  penetrating  odor  and  burning  taste, 

^  and  attacking  the  skin  of  the  lips.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.065.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
f^  in  water,  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  has  no  acid  reaction  to  test-paper. 
,ii  The  crystals  absorb  moisture  with  avidity,  and  liquefy.  It  coagulates  albu- 
^  men.    Sulphur  and  iodine  dissolve  in  it ;  nitric  acid,  chlorine,  and  bromine 

^  attack  it  with  energy.  Hydrate  of  phenyle  forms  soluble  crystallizable  oom- 
,^         pounds  with  the  alkaline  bases.    It  contains  CjjHgO^O. 

With  sulphuric  acid,  hydrate  of  phenyle  forms  the  compound  acid  nUpfio- 
^  phmie  acid,  C^Hfi,2SO^,U0,  which  assumes  a  syrupy  state  in  the  dry  vacuum. 
\i         The  barsrta-salt  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  minute  needles. 
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CHLOBomurif  10  Acin.—This  is  the  characteristic  and  principal  product 
of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  hydrate  of  phenyle.  The  pure  substance  is  not 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  this  body,  those  portions  of  crude  ooal^ 
which  boil  between  360*— 400®  answering  very  well.  The  oil  is  saturated 
with  chlorine,  and  distilled  in  the  open  air,  the  first  and  last  portions  being 
rejected ;  the  product  is  again  treated  with  chlorine  until  the  whole  solidifies. 
The  crystals  are  drained  and  dissolved  in  hot  dilute  solution  of  ammonia;  on 
cooling,  the  sparingly*solnble  cblorophenisate  of  ammonia  crystallizes  out. 
This  is  dissolved  in  pure  water,  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  add,  washed, 
and,  lastly,  distilled. 

Chlorophenisic  acid  forms  exceedingly  fine,  colorless,  silky  needles,  which 
melt  when  gently  heated;  it  has  a  very  penetrating,  persistent,  and  charac- 
teristic odor;  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  slowly  sublimes  at  oommon 
temperatures,  and  distils  with  ebullition  when  strongly  heated.  Chloro- 
phenisic acid  forms  well-defined  salts,  and  contains  CjgHgCljOiHO.  An 
intermediate  product,  chhrophenuie  add,  precedes  the  formation  of  this  sub- 
stance. Bromopkenisic  and  is  prepared  by  analc^us  means,  and  possesses  a 
constitution  and  character  greatly  resembling  those  of  the  chlorineKX>mpound. 

NiTROPHXirisic  and  Nitbophxtisic  Acids. — ^These  may  be  prepared 
directly  from  the  oil  which  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  chlorophenisic 
acid.  The  oil  is  carefully  mixed  in  a  large  open  vessel  with  rather  more 
than  its  own  weight  of  ordinary  nitric  acid.  The  action  is  very  violent. 
The  brownish-red  substance  produced  is  slightly  washed  with  water,  then 
boiled  with  dilute  ammonia,  and  filtered  hot  A  brown  mass  remains  on 
the  filter,  which  is  preserved  to  prepare  nitrophenisic  acid,  and  the  solation 
deposits,  on  cooling,  a  very  impure  ammoniacal  salt  of  nitrophenesic  acid, 
which  requires  several  successive  crystallizations,  afier  which  it  is  decomposed 
by  nitric  acid,  and  the  product  crystallized  from  alcohol. 

Nitrophenesic  acid  forms  blonde-colored  prismatic  crystals,  very  sparingly 
soluble  even  in  boiling  water,  but  freely  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  has  no  odoi. 
Its  taste,  at  first  feeble,  becomes,  after  a  short  time,  very  bitter.  At  219°  F. 
it  melts,  and  on  cooling  crystallizes.  In  very  small  quantity  it  may  be  dis 
tilled  without  decomposition,  but  when  briskly  heated  it  often  detonates,  but 
not  violently.  The  salts  of  this  acid  are  yellow  or  orange,  and  very  beau- 
tiful :  they  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,  and  detonate  feebly  when  heated. 
The  acid  contains  CjgHgNjOgtHO.  Nitrophenisic  acid  is  identical  with  picric 
or  carbazotic  acid  (p.  441).  It  may  be  prepared  with  great  economy  from 
impure  nitrophenesic  acid,  or  from  the  brown  mass  insoluble  in  dilute  am- 
monia already  referred  to.  It  is  purified  by  a  process  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed in  the  case  of  the  preceding  substances.  Nitrophenisic  acid  contains 
CijHjNjOij.HO.* 

Several  other  substances  obtained  from  coal-oil  have  been  incompletely 
described. 

N^PHTHALiirx. — When,  in  the  distillation  of  coal-tar,  the  last  portion  of  the 
volatile  oily  product  is  collected  apart  and  lejH;  to  stand,  a  quantity  of  solid, 
crystalline  matter  separates,  which  is  principally  composed  of  the  substance 
in  question.  An  additional  quantity  may  be  obtained  by  pushing  the  distills* 
tion  until  the  contents  of  the  vessel  begin  to  char  j  the  naphthaline  then  con- 
denses in  the  solid  state,  but  dark-colored  and  very  impure.  By  simple  sub- 
limation, once  or  twice  repeated,  it  is  obtained  perfectly  white.  In  this  state 
naphthaline  forms  large,  colorless,  transparent,  brilliant  crystalline  plates, 
which  exhale  a  faint  and  peculiar  odor,  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of 

*  Ann.  Chira.  et  Phyi.  3d  seriei,  iii.  185. 
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the  oardBSue.  Naphdtaliite  raefts  at  176^  to  a  dear,  colorless  liquid,  which 
orystalliEes  on  cooling ;  it  bdls  at  413^,  and  evolves  a  vapor  whose  density  is 
4.528.  When  strongly  heated  in  the  air,  it  inflames  and  barns  with  a  red 
and  very  smoky  light  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  to  a  slight 
degree  at  a  boiling  tampeiature;  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  easily;  a  hot 
saturated  alot^Uc  solution  deposits  fine  iridescent  crystals  on  cooling. 

Naphthaline  is  found  by  analysis  to  contain  CiqH^. 

Naphtluiline  dissolves  in  warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  red 
liquid,  which,  when  diluted  with  water,  sxid  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
baryta,  yields  salts  of  at  least  two  distinct  acids,  analogous  to  sulphovinic 
acid.  One  of  these,  the  Bo^honaphthatic  acid  of  Mr.  Faraday,  crystallizes 
from  a  hot  aqueous  solution  in  femall  white  scales,  which  are  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  the  cold.  The  free  acid  is  obtained  in  the  usual  manner  by 
decomposing  the  baryta-salt  with  sulphuric  acid ;  it  forms  a  colorless,  crjrstal- 
line,  brittle  mass,  of  acid,  metallic  taste,  very  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble 
in  water.  The  second  baryta-salt  is  still  less  soluble  than  the  preceding. 
The  composition  of  these  substances  is  yet  very  uncertain. 

Fuming  nitric  acid  at  a  high  temperature  attacks  naphthaline ;  the  products 
are  numerous,  and  have  been  attentively  studied  by  M.  Laurent.  The  same 
chemist  has  described  a  long  series  of  curious  products  of  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine on  naphthaline. 

The  history  of  the  formation  of  naphthaline  is  rather  interesting ;  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  stable  of  all  the  more  complex  compounds  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen ;  in  a  vessel  Void  of  free  oxygen  it  may  be  heated  to  any  extent 
without  decomposition ;  and,  indeed,  where  other  carburets  of  hydrogen  are 
exposed  to  a  very  high  temperature,  as  by  passing  in  vapor  through  a  red-hot 
porcelain  tube,  a  certain  quantity  of  naphthaline  is  almost  invariably  produced. 
Hence  its  presence  in  coal  and  other  tar  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  organic  substance  has 
been  conducted.  Lamp-black  very  frequently  contains  naphthaline  thus 
accidentally  produced. 

Parakaphthazjvx.— This  substance  occurs  in  the  naphthaline  of  coal-tar, 
9nd  is  separated  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  in  which  ordinary  naphthaline  is  freely 
soluble,  but  paranaphUialine  almost  totally  insoluble;  in  other  respects,  it 
much  resembles  naphthaline.  The  crystals  obtained  by  sublimation  are,  how- 
ever, jQSually  smaller  and  less  distinct.  It  melts  at  356^,  and  boils  at  570^, 
or  above.  Its  best  solvent  is  oil  of  turpentine.  Paranaphthaline  has  the 
same  composition  as  naphthaline  itself;  the  density  of  its  vapor  is,  however, 
different,  viz.  6.74  L    Its  eom position  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 

rm^IXVMf  ITAPHTHA,  AlTD  OTHBB  ALITXD  SVBSTAKCBS. 

Pit'Cocdj  KgnUe  or  brown  coaly  Jetf  hitumefu  of  various  kinds,  petroleum  or 
rock  oUy  and  naphtha,  and  a  few  other  allied  substances  more  rarely  met  with, 
are  looked  upon  as  products  of  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  espe- 
cially vegetable  matter,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  situations  where 
the  conditions  of  contact  with  water,  and  nearly  total  exclusion  of  atmosphe- 
ric air,  are  fulfilled.  Deposited  at  the  bottom  of  seas,  lakes,  or  rivers,  and 
subsequently  covered  up  by  accumulations  of  clay  and  sand,  hereaAer 
destined  to  become  shale  and  gritstone,  the  organic  tissue  undergoes  a  kind 
of  fermentation  by  which  the  bodies  in  question,  or  certain  of  them,  are 
slowly  produced.  Carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen  are  by-products  of 
the  reaction ;  hence  their  frequent  disengagement,  the  first  from  beds  of  lig- 
nite, and  the  second  from  the  further  advanced  and  more  perfect  coal. 
42 
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The  Tegetable  origin  of  coal  has  been  placed  beyond  doabt  by  microsoopk 
research ;  Tegetable  stractnre  can  be  tfans  detected  even  in  the  most  massi?e 
and  perfect  varieties  of  coal  when  cut  into  thin  slices.  In  coal  of  inferior 
quality,  roach  mixed  with  earthy  matter,  it  is  evident  to  the  eye ;  the  leaves 
of  ferns,  reeds,  and  other  soocalent  plants,  more  or  less  resembling  those  of 
the  tropics,  are  found  in  a  compressed  state  between  the  layers  of  shale  or 
slaty  clay,  preserved  in  the  most  beantifal  manner,  but  entirely  converted  into 
bituminous  coaL  The  ooal*mines  of  Europe,  and  particularly  those  of  oor 
own  country,  furnish  an  almost  complete  fossil  flora;  a  history  of  many  of 
the  now  lost  species  which  once  decorated  the  surfitce  of  the  earth. 

In  the  lignites,  the  woody  structure  is  much  more  obvious.  Beds  of  this 
material  are  found  in  very  many  of  the  newer  strata,  above  the  true  coal,  to 
which  they  are  consequently  posterior.  As  an  article  of  fuel,  brown-coal  is 
of  comparatively  small  value ;  it  resembles  peat,  giving  but  little  flame,  and 
emitting  a  disagreeable,  pungent  smell. 

Jet,  used  for  making  black  ornaments,  is  a  variety  of  lignite. 

The  true  bitumens  are  destitute  of  all  organic  structure;  they  appear  to 
have  arisen  from  coal  or  lignite  by  the  action  of  subterranean  heat,  and  ve^ 
closely  resemble  some  of  the  products  yielded  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  those  bodies.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  have  yet  been  but  imperfectly 
studied. 

1 .  Mineral  pUch^  or  compact  bitumen^  the  asphaUutn  or  Jews'  pitch  of  some 
author8.-^This  substance  occurs  abundantly  in  many  parts  of  the  world;  as, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  Judea ;  in  Trinidad,  in  the  famous 
pitch  lake,  and  elsewhere.  It  generally  resembles  in  aspect  common  pitch, 
being  a  little  heavier  than  water,  easily  melted,  very  inflammable,  and  burn- 
ing with  a  red,  smoky  flame.  It  consists  principally  of  a  substance  called 
by  M.  Boussingault  asphaUene^  composed  of  CggHjgO}.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark,  that  M.  Laurent  found  paranaphtbaline  in  a  native  mineral  pitch. 

2.  Mineral  tar  seems  to  be  essentially  a  solution  of  asphaltene  in  an  oily 
fluid  called  petrohne.  This  has  a  pale  yellow  color  and  peculiar  odor ;  it  is 
lighter  than  water,  very  combustible,  and  has  a  high  boiling-point.  It  has  the 
same  composition  as  the  oils  of  turpentine  and  lemon-peel,  namely,  CgH|. 
Asphaltene  contains,  consequently,  the  elements  of  petrolene,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  oxygen,  and  probably  arises  from  the  oxidation  of  that  substance. 

3.  Elastic  bUumen;  mineral  caautchtmc. — This  curious  substance  has  only 
been  found  in  three  places:  in  a  lead*mine  at  Castleton,  in  Derbyshire ;  at 
Montrelais,  in  France ;  and  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  two  latter 
localities,  it  occurs  in  the  coal-series.  It  is  fusible,  and  resembles  in  many 
respects  the  other  bitumens. 

Under  the  names  petroleum  and  naphtha  are  arranged  various  mineral  oils 
which  are  observed  in  many  places  to  issue  from  the  earth,  oAen  in  consider 
able  abundance.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  these  owe  their  origin 
to  the  action  of  internal  beat  upon  beds  of  coal,  as  they  are  nsually  found  in 
connection  with  such.  The  term  naphtha  is  given  to  the  thinner  and  purer 
varieties  of  rock-oil,  which  are  sometimes  nearly  colorless;  the  darker  and 
more  viscid  liquids  bear  the  name  of  petroleum. 

Some  of  the  most  noted  localities  of  these  substances  are  the  following: 
The  north-west  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  near  B^ku,  where  beds  of  marl  are 
found  saturated  with  naphtha.  Wells  are  sunk  to  the  depth  of  about  30  feet, 
in  which  naphtha  and  water  collect,  and  are  easily  separated.  In  some  parts 
of  this  district,  so  much  combustible  gas  or  vapor  rises  from  the  ground,  that, 
when  set  on  fire,  it  continues  burning,  and  even  aflbrds  heat  for  economical 
purposes.  A  large  quantity  of  an  impure  variety  of  petroleum  comes  from 
the  Birman  territory  in  the  East  Indies :  the  country  consists  of  sandy  clay, 
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resting  on  a  series  of  alternate  strata  of  sandstone  and  shale.  Beneath  these 
occurs  a  bed  of  pale  blue  shale  loaded  with  petroleum,  which  lies  immedi- 
ately on  coal.  A  petroleum  spring  exists  at  Colebrookdale,  in  Shropshire. 
The  sea  near  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  has  been  seen  covered  with  a  film  of 
rock-oil.  The  finest  specimens  of  naphtha  are  furnished  by  Italy,  where  it 
occurs  in  several  places. 

In  proof  of  the  origin  attributed  to  these  substances  may  be  cited  an  expe- 
riment of  Dr.  Reichenbach,  who,  by  distilling  with  water  about  100  lbs.  of 
pit-coal,  obtained  nearly  2  ounces  of  an  oily  liquid  exactly  resembling  the 
natural  naphtha  of  Amiano,  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma. 

The  variations  of  color  and  consistence  in  different  specimens  of  these 
bodies  certainly  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  presence  of  pitchy  and 
fatty  substances  dissolved  in  the  more  fluid  oil.  Dr.  Gregory  found  paraffine 
in  petroleum  from  Rangoon. 

The  boiling-point  of  rock-oil  varies  from  about  ISO**  to  near  600°;  a  ther- 
mometer inserted  into  a  retort  in  which  the  oil  is  undergoing  distillation,  never 
shows  for  any  length  of  time  a  constant  temperature.  Hence  it  is  inferred  to 
be  a  mixture  of  several  different  substances.  Neither  do  the  different  varie- 
ties of  naphtha  give  similar  results  on  analysis;  they  are  all,  however,  car- 
burets of  hydrogen.  The  use  of  these  substances  in  the  places  where  they 
abound  is  tolerably  extensive;  they  oflen  serve  the  inhabitants  for  fuel,  light, 
&c.  To  the  chemist  pure  naphtha  is  valuable,  as  offering  facilities  for  the 
preservation  of  the  more  oxidable  metals,  as  potassium  and  sodium. 

The  following  are  of  rarer  occurrence  :— 

JUtinUej  or  JUtinasphaU,  is  a  kind  of  fossil  resin  met  with  in  brown  ooal ;  it 
has  a  yellow  or  reddish  color,  is  fusible  and  inflammable,  and  readily  dissolved 
in  great  part  by  alcohol.  The  soluble  portion,  the  r^inic  acid  of  Prof.  John- 
ston, contains  C2iH,40g.  Hatchetvne  is  a  somewhat  similar  substance  met  with 
in  mineral  coal  at  Merthyr-Tydvil,  and  also  near  Loch  Fyne,  in  Scotland. 
Idrialine  has  been  already  mentioned ;  it  is  found  associated  with  native  cin* 
nabar,  and  is  extracted  from  the  ore  by  oil  of  turpentine,  in  which  it  dissolves. 
It  is  a  white,  crystalline  substance,  scarcely  volatile  without  decomposition, 
but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  composed  of  C3H.' 

OzokeriUf  or  fossil  wax,  is  found  in  Moldavia,  in  a  layer  of  bituminous  shale  ; 
it  is  brownish  and  has  a  somewhat  pearly  appearance ;  it  is  fusible  below 
212°,  and  soluble  with  difficulty  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  easily  in  oil  of  tur« 
pentine*    It  appears  to  contain  more  than  one  definite  principle. 
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ON  THE  EQUIVALENT  NUMBERS. 

Tbb  table  of  equivalent  numbers  giren  in  the  body  of  the  work  at  p.  173 
is  chiefly  taken  from  the  tables  of  tiie  Ltkrbmdi  of  Berzelinsj  being  in  groat 
measure  the  results  of  the  inquiries  of  that  distinguished  phikMopher.  The 
equivalents  of  arsenic,  antimony,  phosphonra,  and  oolombinm  have  beefl 
doubled,  from  motives  of  convenience.  The  equivalents  of  a  few  of  tb« 
more  important  substances  have  been  revised  by  subsequent  inveatigatioas, 
Mid  the  altered  numbers  have  been  adopted  in  eertuti  oases  mentioBed  be- 
k>w. 

Calcium.-~Duma8,*  and  Erdmann  and  Marcbandtf  nrnke  Ae  fiqaivaleat 
of  calcium  eiMotly  20.  This  difiers  somewhat  firom  tbd  fiUHt  reemt  determi* 
nation  of  BerEeliusj!  by  a  different  process,  viz.  20.15.  The  former  Bwabei 
has  been  provisionally  adopted. 

Carbon. — ^The  equivalent  of  carbon  deduced  by  Dumas  ffom  his  experi* 
ments  on  the  combustion  of  the  diamond^  is  exactly  6.  Similar  experrimentt 
by  Erdmann  and  Maidiand|  lead  to  the  like  conclusion.  The  numbers  de* 
duced  by  MM.  Liebig  and  RedtenbilcherIF  from  the  analyses  of  eertain  flilvet 
salts  of  organic  acids  is  6.07,  which,  after  all,  does  not  difibr  very  oonsider^ly 
from  the  whole  number.  Baron  von  Wrede,**  again,  makes  the  density  of 
oxygen  1.1052,  and  that  of  carbonic  acid  1.5204 ;  the  difference,  .4152,  re- 
ferred to  the  oxygen,  gives  the  combining  number  for  carbon  =s  6.01.  The 
whole  number  has  been  adopted. 

Chlorine. — It  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  equivalent  of  chlorine  should 
be  well  established.  The  method  adopted  by  BerzeUus,'ft  cu^d  which  also  has 
been  followed  by  Dr.  Turner  J;]:  Pelouze,§§  and  Marignac,|i||  consists  in  de- 
composing by  heat  a  known  weight  of  pure  and  dry  chlorate  of  potash,  and 
thus  determining  the  relation  between  the  equivalent  of  chloride  of  potassiam 
and  that  of  oxygen,  the  number  8  being  assumed  for  the  latter.  The  pro- 
portions in  which  silver  and  chlorine  unite  are  then  determined  by  direct 

^  Comptes  Rendas,  ziv.  537. 

Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  3d  series,  viii.  207. 

Annalen  der  Chem.  und  Pharmacie,  xlvi.  241. 

Ann.  Chim.  et  Phyi.  3d  series,  i.  5. 
ij  Annalen  der  Chem.  and  Pharm.  xliv.  210. 

I  Idem,  xxxviii.  113. 
Idem,  zliv.  211. 
Lehrbuch,  v.  106. 
Phil.  Trang.  for  1B33,  p.  523. 
Comptes  Rendus,  xiv.  850. 
Annalen  der  Chem.  nnd  Pharm.  xliv.  11. 
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experiment;  and,  lastly,  the  quantity  of  chtoride  of  silver  produced  from  a 
known  weight  of  chloride  of  potassium  is  ascertained.  Thus,  in  the  experi- 
ment of  Berzelius  first  referred  to,  100  parts  chlorate  of  potash  pelded  60.85 
parts  chloride  of  potassium,  and  39.15  parts  oxygen.  From  chlorate  of  potash 
6  equivalents  of  oxygen  are  disengaged  by  heat ;  consequently, 

??i5  =6.525; 
.    6 

or  the  numbers  6.525  and  60.85  represent  the  relative  weights  of  equivalents 
of  oxygen  and  of  chloride  of  potassium.  Making  the  former  s=s  8,  we  have, 
by  simple  proportion, 

6.526        :        8        ::         60.85        :        74.6005, 

the  real  equivalent  of  chloride  of  potassium. 

Again,  100  parts  of  pure  silver,  by  solution  in  nitric  acid  and  precipitation 
by  a  soluble  chloride,  yield  132.75  parts  of  dry  chloride  of  silver ;  and,  fur- 
ther, 100  parts  of  pure  chloride  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  water  and  preci- 
pitated by  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess,  furnish  192.4  parts  of  chloride  of  silver. 
Hence, 

Chlor.  silver.  Chlorine.  Chlor.  silver.  Chlorine. 

132.75         :         32.75         :  :         192.4         :         47.465, 

the  quantity  of  chlorine  contained  in  100  parts  of  chloride  of  potassium. 
Consequently, 

Chlor.  potass.  Chlorine.         Eq.  of  chlor.  potass,    Eq.  of  chlorine. 

100         :         47.465         :  :         74.6005         :         36.41. 

From  the  preceding  data  the  equivalents  of  silver  and  potassium  are  also 
easily  determined : — 

132.75  parts  of  chloride  of  silver  contain  32.75  parts  chlorine  and 
100  parts  silver;  consequently, 

32.75        :         100        :  :         35.41         :         108.12, 

« 
the  equivalent  of  silver.     Also, 

100  parts  of  chloride  of  potassium  as  47.466  parts  chlorine  and 
52.536  parts  potassium ;  hence, 

47.465        :         52.535        :  :         36.41         :         39.19 


Dr.  Turner's  equivalent  of  chlorine  is  36.42 ;  that  of  Marignac  is  35.37 ; 
and,  lastly,  the  number  found  by  Dr.  Penny,*  by  a  somewhat  different  me- 
thod, is  36.45.     The  original  equivalent  of  Berzelius  is  retained  in  the  table. 

Nitrogen.— The  density  of  nitrogen  is,  according  to  Dumas,  .972,  and  that 
of  oxygen  1.1057.  In  binoxide  of  nitrogen  equal  measures  of  the  gases  are 
combined;  or,  by  weight,  1  equivalent  nitrogen  to  2  equivalents  oxygen. 
Hence,  the  combining  number  of  nitrogen  is  ascertained  by  a  simple  rule  of 
proportion : — 

1.1057         :        .972         :  :         16         :         14.06 

Zinc. — ^M.  Favref  has  quite  recently  re-determined  the  equivalent  of  zinc 
by  two  different  methods  of  investigation ;  namely,  by  analysis  of  the  oxalate, 
and  by  observing  the  quantity  of  hydrogen,  estimated  in  the  state  of  water 

«  Phil.  Trans,  for  1830,  p.  13. 

t  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  Sd  series,  z.  163. 
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•ftar  ocMnbottioa  by  ignitsd  onde  of  ooppec,  diMoga^^  during  the  solutioii 
in  an  acid  of  a  known  weight  of  piiie  zinc  The  first  experiments  gave  as  a 
mean  the  number  33.01  $  and  the  second  set  32.97.  The  whole  nomber,  33, 
has,  Ihereibre,  been  taken. 

Ifon. — Recent  experiments  of  not  less  than  five  different  chemists  concoi 
in  assigning  the  number  28  as  a  very  close  i^ppioximation  to  the  equiyalent 
of  iron.* 

SilTer. — ^The  number  adopted  is  deduced  lh>m  the  experiments  of  MM. 
Marignac  and  Maumen^  which  rery  closely  agree. 

Meronry.r— The  whole  number  100  was  obtained  by  MM.  ErdnMoni  and 
Marchand,  and  also  by  M.  Millon.f 

nranium.-*The  equivalent  of  uranium  is  that  of  M.  Peligot 
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GOKPAaiSOV  OT  THE  BSeaXXB  OT  BAUKS's  HTDmOKXTXR  WITH  TBK  BMAI. 

srxcina  grayitixs. 


1.  For  Uqmdt  hianner  than  Water, 


Specific 

Specific 

l^>ecific 

Degrees. 

Gravity. 

Degrees. 

Gravity. 

D^rees. 

Gravity. 

0 

1.000 

26 

1.206 

62 

1.520 

1 

1.007 

27 

1.216 

53 

1.535 

2 

1.013 

28 

1.225 

64 

1.551 

3 

1.020 

29 

1.235 

66 

1.567 

4 

1.027 

30 

1.245 

m 

1.583 

5 

1.034 

31 

1.256 

67 

1.600 

6 

1.041 

32 

1.267 

68 

1.617 

7 

1.048 

33 

1.277 

69 

1.634 

8 

1.056 

34 

1.288 

60 

1.652 

9 

1.063 

36 

1.299 

61 

1.670 

10 

1.070 

36 

1.310 

e2 

1.689 

11 

1.078 

37 

1.321 

63 

1.708 

12 

1.086 

38 

1.333 

64 

1.727 

13 

1.094 

39 

1.345 

65 

1.747 

14 

1.101 

40 

1.357 

66 

1.767 

15 

1.109 

41 

1.369 

67 

1.788 

16 

1.118 

42 

1.381 

68 

1.809 

17 

1.126 

43 

1.395 

69 

1.831 

18 

1.134 

44 

1.407 

70 

1.864 

19 

1.143 

45 

1.420 

71 

1.877 

20 

1.152 

46 

1.434 

72 

1.900 

21 

1.160 

47 

1.448 

73 

1.924 

22 

1.169 

48 

1.462 

74 

1.949 

23 

1.178 

49 

1.476 

75 

1.974 

24 

1.188 

60 

1.490 

76 

2.000 

25 

1.197 

51 

1.495 

*  Central-Blatt,  Jan.  1847. 

t  Ann.  China,  et  Phys.  ad  aeries,  xviii.  333. 
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2.  Baumft  HydromOgr  fiitr  lifiddt  Kghter  than  Water. 


"Degrees. 

S^eoifio 
Gravity. 

Degrees. 

8pecifie 
Gravity. 

■ 

Degrees. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

10 

IJOOO 

27 

.896 

44 

.811 

11 

.993 

28 

.890 

45 

.807 

12 

.986 

^      29 

.885 

46 

.80S 

13 

J980 

30 

.880 

47 

.798 

14 

.973 

31 

.874 

48 

.794 

15 

,967 

32 

.869 

49 

.789 

16 

.960 

33 
34 

.864 

50 

.785 

17 

.954 

.859 

51 

.781 

18 

.948 

35 

.854 

52 

.777 

19 

.942 

36 

.849 

53 

.773 

20 

,936 

37 

.844 

54 

.768 

21 

.930 

38 

.839 

55 

.764 

22 

.924 

39 

.834 

56 

.760 

23 

.918 

40 

.830 

57 

.757 

24 

.913 

41 

.825 

58 

.753 

25 

.907 

42 

.820 

59 

.749 

26 

,901 

43 

.816 

60 

.745 

1/ 

Thesa  two  tables  are  on  the  authority  ot  M.  FranOGeur :  they  are  takeii  from 
the  HiandwSfUrhuch  der  ChemU  of  Liebig  and  PoggendorC  Baum^'s  hydro- 
meter is  Tory  oommonlf  used  on  the  Continettt)  especially  for  liquids  heavier 
than  water.  For  lighter  liquids,  the  hydrometd):  of  Cartier  it  often  employed 
in  Franee.    Cartier's  degrees  differ  but  little  frem  those  of  Btaim^. 

In  the  United  Kingdomi  Twaddell's  hydrometer  is  a  good  deal  used  for 
dense  liquids.  This  instrument  is  so  graduated  that  the  real  sp.  gr.  can  be 
deduced  by  an  extremely  simple  method  from  the  degree  of  the  hydrometer, 
namely,  by  multiplying  the  latter  by  5,  and  adding  1000 ;  the  sum  is  the  sp. 
gr.,  water  being  1000.  Thus  10^  Twaddell  indicates  a  sp.  gr.  of  1050,  or 
1.05 ;  90°  Twaddell,  1450,  or  1.45. 

In  the  Custom^  and  Excise,  Sikes's  hydrometer  is  used. 
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Temp. 

Foree. 

Temp. 

Foree. 

Temp. 

Force. 

32» 

.200 

57» 

.474 

90« 

1.36 

33 

.207 

58 

.490 

95 

1.58 

34 

.214 

59 

.507 

100 

1.86 

35 

.221 

60 

.524 

105 

2.18 

36 

J229 

61 

.542 

110 

2.63 

37 

.237 

62 

.560 

116 

2.92 

38 

.245 

63 

.578 

120 

3.33 

39 

.254 

64 

.597 

125 

3.75 

40 

.263 

65 

.616 

130 

4.34 

41 

.273 

66 

.635 

135 

5.00 

42 

.283 

67 

.665 

140 

5.74 

43 

.294 

68 

.676 

146 

6.53 

44 

.305 

69 

.698 

160 

7.42 

45 

.316 

70 

.721 

160 

9.46 

46 

.328 

71 

.746 

170 

12.13 

47 

.339 

72 

.770 

180 

15.18 

48 

.351 

73 

.796 

190 

19.00 

49 

.363 

74 

.823 

200 

23.64 

50 

.375 

75 

.851 

210 

28.84 

51 

.388 

76 

.880 

212 

30.00 

52 

.401 

77 

.910 

220 

34.99 

53 

.415 

78 

.940 

230 

41.76 

54 

.429 

79 

.971 

240 

49.67 

55 

.443 

80 

1.000 

250 

58.21 

56 

.458 

85 

1.170 

300 

111.81 

Ml 


TABLE 


THS  VROPO&TIOir  BT  WSIOHT  OF  ▲BSOUfTE  OR  REAL  ALCOHOb  IIT  100  PARTd 
or  SPIRITS  OF  DIFFSRSITT  SPECIFIC  aRAYITIRB.    (fOWITES.) 


Per  ettot. 

Per  cent. 

*■ 

Per  cent. 

8p.  6r.  ataoo. 

of  real 

Sp.  Or.  at  60O. 

of  real 

Sp.  6r.  ateoo. 

of  real 

Alcohol. 

Alcohol. 

Alcohol. 

.9991 

0.5 

.9511 

34 

.8769 

.   68 

.9981 

1 

.9490 

35 

.8745 

''      69 

.9965 

2 

.9470 

36 

.8721 

70 

.9947 

3 

.9452 

37 

.8696 

71 

.9930 

4 

.9434 

38 

.8672 

72 

.9914 

5 

.9416 

39 

.8649 

73 

.9898 

6 

.9396 

40 

.8625 

74 

.9884 

7 

.9376 

41 

.8603 

75 

.9869 

8 

.9356 

42 

.8581 

76 

.98d5 

9 

.9336 

43 

.8557 

77 

.9841 

10 

.9314 

44 

.8533 

78 

.9828 

11 

.9292 

45 

.8508 

79 

.9816 

12 

.9270 

46 

.8483 

80 

.980^ 

13 

.9249 

47 

.845^ 

81 

.9789 

14 

.9228 

48 

.8434 

82 

.9778 

15 

.9200 

49 

.8408 

83 

.9766 

16 

.9184 

50 

.8382 

84 

.9753 

17 

.9160 

61 

.8357 

86 

.9741 

18 

.9135 

52 

.8331 

86 

.9728 

19 

.9113 

53 

.8305 

87 

.9716 

20 

.9090 

54 

.8279 

88 

.9704 

21 

.9069 

55 

.8254 

89 

.9691 

22 

.9047 

56 

.8228 

90 

.9678 

23 

.9026 

57 

.8199 

91 

.9665 

24 

.9001 

58 

.8172 

92 

.9652 

25 

.8979 

59 

.8145 

93 

.9638 

26 

.8956 

60 

.8118 

94 

.9623 

27 

.8932 

61 

.8089 

95 

.9609 

28 

.8908 

62 

.8061 

96 

.9593 

29 

.8886 

63 

.8031 

97 

.9578 

30 

.8863 

64 

.8001 

98 

.9660 

^1 

.8840 

65 

.7969 

99 

.9644 

32 

.8816 

66 

.7938 

100 

•9628 

33 

.8793 

67 

602 


Db.  SCHWEITZER'S 


«r  TBX  psnreiPAL  xivsbak  watsbs  of  eimMirr 


Onlns  of  AahjdroiM 

Shdeaiseher. 

Inrrediento  in 
One  Pomid  Troy. 

Carlriwd. 

Ems. 

Obersslz- 

BnuuKCB. 

Gaibonata  of  soda  . 

7.2712 

8.0625 

7.621 1 

Ditto  of  lithia 

0.0150 

0.0405 

• 

Ditto  of  baryta 

a          • 

0.0022 

•    . 

Ditto  of  stiontia 

0.0055 

0.0080 

0.0170 

Ditto  of  lime 

1.7776 

0.8666 

1.5464 

Ditto  of  magnesia    . 

1.0276 

0.5915 

1.5496 

Ditto  (proto)  of  maogaDeae 

0.0048 

0.0028 

0.0026 

Ditto  (pioto)  of  iroa 

0.020*8 

0.0120 

0.0366 

Sub  phos.  of  lime    . 

0.0012 

•        • 

•        • 

Ditto  of  alumina 

0.0019 

0.0014 

•         • 

Sulphate  of  potaasa 

•         • 

0.4060 

0.3160 

Ditto  of  soda    . 

14.9019 

2.6106 

Ditto  of  lithia 

.     . 

•    . 

Ditto  of  lime 

•     . 

•    • 

Ditto  of  strontia 

.     . 

•    . 

Ditto  of  magnesia    . 

.     . 

.     . 

Nitrate  of  magnesia 

.     * 

.     . 

Chloride  of  ammonium   . 

•     . 

0.0164 

Ditto  of  potassium  . 

.     . 

0.0338 

■        • 

Ditto  of  sodium 

6.9820 

6.7265 

0.8682 

Ditto  of  lithium 

•     . 

•         • 

Ditto  of  calcium 

•     • 

•         • 

Ditto  of  magnesium 

.     • 

•         • 

Ditto  of  barium 

.     • 

m          • 

Ditto  of  strontium    . 

.     . 

m           • 

Bromide  of  sodium 

•     . 

0.0061 

Iodide  of  sodium      . 

.     . 

m 

Fluoride  of  calcium 

0.0184 

0.0014. 

.           . 

Alumina         .         .    *    . 

•         • 

•    . 

.           . 

Silica       .... 
Total       .... 

0.4329 

0.3104 

0.2423 

31.4606 

16.0526 

14.7309 

Carbonic  add  gas  in  100 ') 
cubic  inches     .        .     5 

r 

58 
Sprud.  165® 

51 

• 

98 

Temperature  (F.)             i 

Neub.    138° 
Muhl.    128<> 
Ther.    122® 

Kess.     117<» 
Eran.       84<' 

58<' 

Analyzed  by    .        .        . 

Berzelins. 

Struve. 

Struve. 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


4?0.    grains  Troy  =  1  oz.  Troy. 

437.5  "  =  1  oz.  Avoirdnpoitls. 

7000.  "  =  1  lb.  Avoirdapoids. 

6760.  «  =  1  lb.  Troy. 


The  imperial  gallon  contains  of  water,  at  60^,  70,000.    grains. 
The  pint  (Jib  of  gallon)         ....     8,750.         « 
ThefluidounceCjIjthofpint)        .         .         .        437.6       « 

The  pint  equals  34.66  cubic  inches. 


The  French  kilogramme  =  15,433.6  grains,  or  2.679  lb.  Troy,  or  2.205  lb. 

Avoirdupoids. 
The  gramme  =  15.4336  grains. 

"  decigramme  =s  1.5434 
"  centigramme  =  .  .1543 
"    miUigramme  =      .0154 


u 
u 
u 


The  metre  of  France  =  39.37     inches. 


«    decimetre  =    3.937 

"   centimetre  =      .394 

-   millimetre  =      .0394 


u 
u 
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Absorption  of  heat,  79 
Acetal,  363 
Acetates,  365 
Acetone,  368 
Acetyle  compounds,  361 
Acid,  acetic,  364 

aconitic,  or  equisetic,  398 

acrylic,  454 

aldehydic,  363 

ailozanic,  421 

althionic,  338 

amygdalinic,  406 

anilic,  441 

anilotic,  391 

anisic  or  draconic,  455 

anthraniiic,  442 

nntimonic  and  antimonious,  283 

arsenious  and  arsenic,  286 

aspartic,  432 

benzilic,  387 

benzoic,  383 

boracic,  149 

bromic,  146 

butyric,  450 

camphoric  and  campholic,  456 

caproic,  capric,  and  caprylic,  450 

carbolic,  491 

carbonic,  126 

estimation  of,  224 
liquefaction  of,  63,  127 
solidificntion  of,  127 

cerebric,  481 

chclidonic,  429 

chloracetic,  367 

chloric,  142 

chlorocarbonic,  128 

chlorochromic,  264 

chlorous,  142,  144 

chloro-  and  iodo-sulpburic,  133 

chlorophenisic,  492 

chlorovalerisic,  381 

cblorovalerosic,  352 


Acid,  choleic  and  choloidic,  476 
cholic,  476 
chromic,  263 
chrysamroic,  445 
chrysanilic,  442 
chrysolepic,  445 
chrysophanic,  444 
cinnamic,  392 
citric,  397 
cocinic,  450 
columbic,  281 
comenic,  429 
coumaric,  391 
croconic,  339 
cuminic,  456 
cyanic,  409 
cyanuric,  410 
dialuric,  423 
elaidic,  450 
ellagic,  401 
ethalic,  452 

ethionic  and  isethionic,  35S 
erythric,  444 
euchronic,  339 
ferric,  456 
formic,  376 
fulminic,  411 
fumaric,  399 
gallic,  401 
hemipinic,  428 
hippuric,  388 
hydriodic,  144 
hydrobromic,  146 
hydrochloric,  138 
hydrocyanic,  403 
hydroferrocyanic,  413 
hydrofluoric,  146 
hydrofluosilicic,  148 
hydrosalicylic,  389 
hydroselenic,  162 
hydrosulphocyanic,  417 
hydrosulphuric,  160 
hy  perchloric,  143 
hyperiodic,  145 
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Acid,  hypermaiigaDie,  *v 
bjpochloroQi,  141 
bjpooitrouiy  123 
lijpopbotphoroQS,  135 
hjpoMlphobensic,  386 
bjpomi]pbiiri€y  132 
bypovolpharoas,  132 
igaiorie,  430 
indinic,  441 
iBovioiCy  468 
iodic,  145 
iMtinie,  441 
isetbionic,  358 
japonic,  400 
kakodylic,  371 
kinic,  430 
lactic,  343 
lecaaoric,  443 
lithorellinic,  477 
roaleic,  399 
malic,  398 
roandelic,  386 
manganic,  253 
margaric,  447 
meconic,  428 
melanic,  389 
meliitic,  338 
mesoxalic,  421 
metacetonic,  369 
metagallic,  402 
metnphospboric,  * 
methonic,  338 
molybdJc,  280 
mucic,  338 
muriatic,  138 
mykomelinic,  422 
myristic,  450 
mjronie,  459 
nitric,  120 
nitrouB,  123 
nitrobenzoic,  384 
nitro-rauriatic,  140 
nitrophenesic  and   nitrophenisic 

4&2 
nitrosalicylic,  391 
%      oenanthic,  350 
cenanthylic,  453 
oleic,  448 

oleophospboric,  482 
opianic,  427 
oamic,  308 
oxalic,  336 
oxalovinic,  351 
oxaluric,  422 
oxamic,  337 
palmitic,  449 
parabanic,  422 
parellic,  443 

pectic  and  metapectic,  334 
pbocenic,  451 


Acid,  pboBphorie,  136,  209 
phoapborouB,  136 
pboapboyinic,  351 
picric,  441 

pinic,  pimarie,  and  ajWiCy  458 
parreic,  445 
pyrogallic,  401 
pyrophoaphoric,  210 
pyrotartaric,  396 
racemic,  397 
retfnic,  495 
rhodizonic,  339 
roccelic,  444 
rubinic,  400 

aaccbaric  or  oxalbydric,  337 
aalicyUc,  390 
acbacic,  450 
aelenic,  134 
aeleniooa,  134 
ailicic,  147 
atearic,  447 
atyphnic,  445 
Buberic,  338,  450 
auccinic,  450 
tulpbamilic,  380 
■alpbindylic,  440 
■ulphobenzoic,  384 
■ulphoglyceric,  449 
aulpbolignic,  335 
aulpbomargaric   and    aulpholeic. 

453 
■ulphoroetbylic,  375 
■ulphonapbtbalic,  493 
Bulphoaaccharic,  330 
8ulpbo?inic,  350 
aulphuric,  130 
Bulphuroua,  129 
anlphydric,  160 
tannic,  399 
tantalic,  281 
tartaric,  394 

tartralic  and  tartrelic,  396 
tartroTinic,  351 
telluric  and  tellurous,  285 
tbionuric,  422 
titanic,  282 
tungstic,  279 
ulmic,  330 
uramilic,  423 
nric  or  lithic,  419,  480 
usneic,  444 
valerianic,  330 
van  a  die,  280 
xantbic,  361 
Acida,  nomenclature  of,  129,  1G8 

of  M.Fremy,  133 

of  sulphur,  new,  133 

polybaaic,  209 

pyro-,  formation  of,  312 

vegetable,  394 
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Aconitine,  431 
Acroleine,  452 
Affinity,  chemical,  ISO 
disposing,  183 
Air-pump,  35 
Air,  analysis  of,  118 
Albite,  245 
Albumen,  461 

vegetable,  4S4 

Alcohol, ae^  53  J 

Aldehyde,  361 

bases  from,  435 
Alkalimeter,  224 
Alkalimetry,  223 
Alknrsin,  369 
Allantoin,420 
Alloxan,  421 
AUozantine,  423 
Alumina,  inorganic  salts  of,  244 
Aluminum,  243 
Amalgam,  electrical,  91 
Amalgams,  300 
Aroarine,  434 
Amber,  458 
Amidine,  332 
Amidogen,  230 
Amilen,  380 

Ammeline  and  amnielidc,  418 
Ammonia,  159 

inorganic  salts  of,  228 
Ammonium  and  its  compounds,  227 
Amygdaline,  406 
Aoiyle  compounds,  379 
Analcime,  245 
Analyses  of  carbonates,  224 
Analysis  of  azotized  substances,  318 
organic  bodies,  315 
siliceous  minerals,  147 
Aniline,  436 

Anisyle,  hydruret  of,  455 
Antiarine,  432 
Antimony  and  its  compounds,  282 
Arabine,  334 
Aqua  regia,  140 
Archimedes,  theorem  of,  28 
Argand  lamp,  156 
Argol,  341 
Aricine,  430 
Arrowroot,  333 
Arsenic  and  its  compounds,  285 

detection  of,  2SS 
Asparagiiie,  432 
Asphaltum,  494 
Atmosphere,  cold  of,  67 

chemical  history  of,  118 
physical  constitution  of,34 
vapor  of  water  in,  61 
Atomic  theory,  179 
Atropine.  431 
Augite,  241 


Azinite,  245 
Azobenzide,  385 
Azobenzoyle,  387 
Azote  or  nitrogen,  117 
Azotides,  metallic,  124 

B. 

Balance-wheel,  compound,  45 
Balsams,  459 

Barium  and  its  compounds,  232 
Barometer,  40 

Baryta,  inorganic  salts  of,  233 
Bases,  new,  containing  mercury,  300 

platinum,  303 
organic,  artificial,  433 
natural,  426 
Bassorine,  334 
Battery,  gas,  193 

various  forms  of,  190 
voltaic,  95 
Beeberine,  432 
Beer,  341 
Bell  metal,  273 
Bengal-light,  284 
Benzamide,  386 
Benzhydramide,  387 
Benzile,  387 
Benzimide,  387 
Benzine  or  benzol,  384 
Benzoene,  459 
Benzoine,  387 
Benzoline,  434 
Benzone,  384 
Benzonitril,  387 
BenzOyle  compounds,  382 
Berberine,  432 
Bile,  475 

Binary  theory  of  salts,  211 
Bismuth,  269 

compounds  of,  269 
Bitumen,  494 
Bleaching-powder,  238 
Blende,  267 

Blood,  composition  of,  468 
Blowpipe,  mouth,  155 

oxyhydrogen,  110 
Boiling  point  of  fluids,  54 
Bones,  composition  of,  482 
Borneene  and  borneol,  456 
Boron,  149 

chloride  of,  166 
fluoride  of,  149 
Brass,  273 
Brazil-wood,  445 
Bread,  342 

Breezes,  land  and  sea,  80 
Brewing,  341 
Bromal,  359 
Bromanisal,  455 
Bromine,  145 
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BroDoronD,  359,  377 
Broose  metal,  273 
BrueU,  430 
Butter,  450 

C. 

Cadmium  and  ita  compounds,  26$ 

CaflTeine,  433 

Calamine,  267 

Calcium  and  ita  compounds,  234 

Calculi,  biliary,  477 
nrinar}',  4S0 

Calomel,  297 

Carophene  and  camphylene,  455 

Camphogen  and  campholene,  457 

Camphor,  466 

artificial,  454 

Cantharidine,  452 

Caoutchouc,  458 

connecting  tnbea,  126 

Carbon,  124 

bisulphnret  of,  166 
chlorides  of,  165,  356 

Carbonic  oxide,  127 

Carbyle,  sulphate  of,  358 

Carmine,  444 

Carthamioe,  445 

Caseine,  463 

Cassava,  333 

Caator  oil,  453 

Catechin,  400 

Catechu,  400 

Cedriret,  489 

Cellulose,  335 

Cement,  Roman,  235 

Cerasine,  334 

Cerium,  246 

Charcoal,  125 

Chemical  philosophy,  principles  of,  167 

Chemistry,  Organic,  Introduction  to,  310 

Chimneys,  action  of,  51 

Cbinoidine,  429 

Chinoleine,  437 

Chinone,  430 

Cllloral,  359 

Chloramilal,  380 

Chloraniline,  436 

Chlorbenzine  and  chlorbenzide,  386 

Chlorindoptene,  441 

Chlorine,  137 

and  nitric  oxide,  l40 
oxygen-compounda  of,  141 

Chlorocinnose,  392 

Chloroform,  359,  377 

Chlorosamide,  390 

Chloroxametbane,  349 

Cholesterine,  452 

Chondrine,  467 

Chromium  and  Its  compounds,  261 
inorganic  salts  of,  263 


Chrysen,  490 
Chrysolite,  241 
Chyle,  473 
Cinchonia,  429 
Cinchovatine,  430 
Cinnabar,  300 
Cinnameine,  393 
Cinnamyle-K^ompounda,  392 
Clay,  chemical  history  of,  244 
Coal-gas  manufacture,  152 
Coal  tar-oil,  bases  from,  437 

tar,  Yolatile  principlea  of,  49 1 
Cobalt  and  its  compounds,  266 

inorganic  salts  of,  266 

ultramarine,  267 
Cobalto-cyanogen-componnda,  416 
Cochineal,  444 
Cocoa  oil,  450 
Codeine,  428 
Colchicine,  431 
Colophene,  455 
Colophony,  458 
Colored  fires,  234 
Columbium,  281 

Combination,  laws  of  by  weight,  109 

▼olttme,  174 
Combining  numbers,  173 
Combustion,  153 
Composition,  constancy  of,  169 
Condensation  of  gases,  62 
Condenser,  Liebig's,  58 
Conduction  of  heat,  52 
Conicine,  431 

Connectors,  caoutchouc,  126 
Copal,  458 
Copper  and  its  compounds,  271 

inorganic  ssilts  of,  272 
Cotarnine,  428 
Coumarine,  391 
Cryophorus,  65 
Crystallography,  200 
Cumidine,  435 
Cuminol,  456 
Curarine,  431 
Cyamelide,  409 
Cyanite,  245 

Cyanogen  and  its  compounds,  403 
Cymene,  456 

Cynamyle  and  its  compounds,  391 
Cystic  oxide,  425,  481 

D. 

Daguerreotype,  76 

Daphnine,  432 

Daturine,  431 

Decomposition,  electro-chemical,  1S4 

Delphinine,  431 

Density,  of  gases,  105 

of  vapor,  hypothetical,  17^ 
or  specific  gravity,  27 
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Dew,  point,  62 

theory  of,  80 
Dextrine,  332 
Diamond,  124 
Diastase,  333 

animal,  486 
Diathermancy,  81 
Didymium,  246 
Diffusion,  gaseous,  109 
Digestion,  animal,  485 
Dimorphism,  201 
Distillation,  58 

destructive,  313,  373 
Dragon's-blood,  458 
Dutch  liquid,  151,  356 


£. 

Earthenware,  manufacture  of,  247 

Eblanine,  378 

Ebullition,  54 

Elaidine,  450 

Elaierine,  432 

Electrical  machines,  91 

Electricity,  from  steam,  100 

general  phenomena  of,  89 

magneto,  99 

voltaic,  94 
Electrolysis,  184 
Electro-dynamics,  97 
magnetism,  98 
metallurgy,  192 
Electrometers,  90 
Eiectrophorus,  93 

Elementary  bodies,  definition  of,  101 

table  of,  101,  173 

Emetine,  431 

Empirical  and  rational  formula,  323 

Emulsine,  405 

Epsom  salt,  240 

Equivalents,  doctrine  of,  171 

rectification  of,  496 

table  of,  173 

Erbium,  246 
Ethal,  452 
Ether,  345 

heavy  muriatic,  359 

manufacture  of,  352 
Etherine,  385 

and  etherole,  255 
Ethers,  compound,  345 

of  the  fatty  acids,  349 
Ethyle  compounds,  246 
Euchrone,  339 
Ettdiometry,  118 
Eupione,  488 

Evaporation  at  low  temperatures,  63 
Expansion  by  heat,  41 


I  -  F. 

Felspar,  244 

Fermentation  of  sugar,  339 
viscous,  344 
Ferridcyanogen-compounds,  416 
Ferrocyanogen-compounds,  413 
Fibrine,  462 

vegetable,  484 
Fire-damp,  150 
Fires,  red  and  green,  234 
Flame,  153 

Fluids,  expansion  of,  46 
Fluorine,  146 
Food,  chemistry  of,  483 
Formomethylal,  378 
Formulae,  empirical  and  rational,  323 
Freezing-mixtures,  53 
Friction,  development  of  heat  by,  6S 
Fulminate  of  silver,  411 
Furfurol  and  furfurine,  433 
Furnaces,  154 

iron,  259 
Fusel-oil,  379,  382 
Fusible  metal,  270 
Fustic- wood,  445 

G. 

Galvanoscopes,  97 

Garnet,  245 

Gases,  correction  of  vol.  of,  for  pres- 
sure, 39 

for  temperature,  49 
expansion  of,  48 
liquefaction  of,  62 
manipulation  with,  103 
physical  constitution  of,  34 

Gas  of  the  acetates,  150 
flame,  159 
holder,  104 

Gelatine,  466 

Gentianine,  432 

Gilding,  295 

Glass,  manufacture  of,  247 
tubes,  126,  248 

Glauber  salt,  225 

Gliadine,  4S4 

Glucinum,  245 

Glucose,  329 

Gluten,  331,484 

Glycerine,  449 

Glycocoll,  466 

Giycyrrhizine,  331 

Gold,  293 

Goniometers,  201 

Goulard-water,  363 

Graphite,  125 

Green-fire,  234 

Guano,  425, 486 

Gum  Arabic  and  tragacanth,  334 
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Gam,  British,  333 
Gun-coUoo,  338 
Gun-meul,  273 
Gunpowder,  216 
GutU  percba,  459 


H. 
Harmaline,  431 
Hatchetioe,  495 
Heat,  animal,  472 

conduction  of,  5S 
internal,  of  tl^  earthy 68 
latent,  62 
phenomena  of,  41 
sources  of,  68 
specific,  66 

radiation,  reflexion,  and  absorp- 
tion of,  78 
transmission  and  polarization  of, 
81 
Helicine  and  hclicoidine,  391 
Hcmatosine,  469 
Hematoxjrline,  446 
Hemming's  safety  jet,  158 
Hepar  sulphuris,  218 
Hesperidine,  432 
Heulandite,  246 
Hornblende,  241 
HumuBj'^O 
Hydrates,  116 
Hydrobenzamide,  386 
Hydrochinone,  430 
Hydrogen,  107 

arseniuretted,  287 
carbu retted,  light,  160 
peroxide  of,  116 
perRuiphuret  of,  162 
phosphuretted,  163 
sulphuretted    and    seleniu- 
retted,  161 
Hydrometer,  32 

Ubles,  498 
Hydrostatics,  law  of,  28 
Hygrometry,  61 
Hygrometer,  Dan i ell's,  66 
Mason's,  62 
Hyoscyamine,  431 

I. 

Idrialine,  495 

Ignition,  153 

Indian-yellow,  446  ^ 

Indigo,  439 

Inuline,  334 

Iodine,  144 

chloride  of,  166 
Iodoform,  377 
Iridium,  306 

Iron  and  its  compounds,  264 
inorganic  salts  of,  257 


Iron  manufactore,  258 
Isatine,  440 
Isomerism,  313 
Isomorphism,  207 

J. 
Jade,  241 
Jet,  493 
Jet-pipe,  oxyhydrogen,  1 10,  153 

K. 

Kakodyle,  369 

Kalotype  process,  75 

Kapnomor,  489 

Katalysis,  183 

Kelp,  144 

Kermes  mineral,  284 

Kindling-point  of  gases,  157 

Kino,  399 

Kreatine  and  kreatinine,  467 

Kreosote,  489 

Kyanol,  437 

L. 

Lac,  458 

Lactide  and  lactamide,  344 

Lactine,  331 

Lactone,  344 

Lakes,  439 

Lamp  chemical,  166 

gas,  159 

miner's  safety,  158 

without  flame,  112,  363 
Lamp-black,  125 
Lanthanium,  246 
Launionite,  245 
Law  of  substitution,  31 1 
LawB  of  combination,  169 
Lead  and  its  compounds,  273 

action  of  water  on,  275 

inorganic  salts  of,  274 

tree,  192 
Lecanorine,  443 
Lcgumine,  484 
Leucine,  465 
Leukol,  437 
Leyden-jar,  93 
Light,  chemical  agency  of,  75 

general  phenomena  of,  70 

reflexton,  refraction,  and    polar- 
ization of,  70 
Light  carbu  retted  hydrogen,  150 
Lightning-rods,  94 
Lignine,  335 
Lignite,  493 
Lignone,  378 

Lime,  inorgnnic  salts  of,  236 
Litharge,  274 

Lithium  and  its  compoundty  230 
Litmus,  442 
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Loadstone,  456 
Logwood,  445 
Lunar  caustic,  292 
Lupuline,  341 
Lymph,  473 

M. 

Madder,  444 

Magnesia,  inorganic  salts  of,  240 

Magnesiam  and  its  compounds,  239 

Magnetism,  general  phenomena  of,  85 
terrestrial,  87 

Magneto-electricity,  99 

Manganese  and  its  compounds,  261 
inorganic  salts  of,  253 

Mannite,  331 

Margarine,  447 

Margarone,  448 

Mariotte,  law  of,  38 

Marsh-gas,  150 

Massicot,  274 

Mastic,  458 

Meconine,  428 

Meerschaum,  241 

Melam,  417 

Melamine,  418 

Mellon,  417 

Membrane,  482 

Mercaptan,  360 

Mercury  and  its  compounds,  295 
inorganic  salts  of,  296 

Mesityle,  368 

Mesotype,  245 

Metacetone,  369 

Metacinnameine,  393 

Metal,  bell,  gun,  and  speculum,  273 
fusible,  270 

Metals,  alkaline  earths  of,  232 
classification  of,  212 
general  properties^of,  194 
rate  of  expansion  of,  46 
table  of  specific  gravities,  195 

Methyl e- mercaptan,  378 
compounds,  373 

Mica,  245 

Milk,  474 

Molybdenum,  279 

Morphia,  426 

Mortars  and  cements,  235 

Mosaic  gold,  278 

Moser,  images  of,  77 

Mucilage,  334 

Mucus,  473 

Multiple  proportions,  170 

Murexan,  424 

Murexide,  424 

N. 
Naphtha,  494 
Napbthalidam,  435 


Naphthaline,  492 

Narceine,  428 

Narcogenine,  428 

Narcotine,  427 

Nepheline,  245 

Nervous  substance,  481 

Nickel  and  its  compounds,  264 
inorganic  salts  of,  265 

Nicotine,  431 

Niobium,  281 

Nitraniline,  437 

Nitrobenzide,  385. 

Nitrobenzoyle,  387 

Nitrogen,  117; 

chloride  and  iodide  of,  164 
estimation  of,  318 
oxides  of,  120 

Nitrous  and  nitric  oxides,  122 

Nomenclature  of  acids  and  salts,  129 
of  oxides,  106 

Norium,  247 

Notation,  chemical,  177 

Nutrition,  animal  and  vegetable,  483 

0. 

Oils  and  fats,  446 
Oil,  castor,  453 
gas,  152 

palm  and  cocoa-nut,  449 
Oil  of  aniseed,  455 

assafetida,  458 

bergamot,  455 

bitter-almonds,  382 

capivi,  455 

cedar-wood,  456 

cinnamon,  391 

cubebs,  455 

cummin,  456 

elemi,  455 

fusel,  378,  3S2 

garlic,  457 

gas  manufacture,  153 

gaultheria,  456 

hops,  458 

Indian  grass,  455 

juniper,  455 

laurel,  455 

lavender,  457 

lemons,  455 

marc-brandy,  382 

mustard,  477 

onions,  458 

orange-flowers,  457 

orange-peel,  455 

pepper,  455 

peppermint,  457 

potato  and  grain-spirit,  378 

rosemary,  457 

roses,  457 

turpentine,  454 
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Oil  of  valerian,  456 

wine,  heavy  and  light,  254 
Oils,  volatile,  453 
defiant  gas,  151,  355 
Oleine,  448 

Orcine  and  orceine,  443 
Organic  bodies  classified,  313 

decomposition  of,  313, 
314 

ultimate  analysis  of,  315 
chemistry,  310 
Osmium,  308 
Ozamethane,  349 
Oxamide,  337,  348 
Oxygen,  102 

Oxy-hydrogen  safety  jet,  1 10,  158 
Ozokerite,  495 

P. 

Palladium,  304 

Palm  oil,  449 

Palmitine,  449 

Paracyanogen,  403 

Paraffine,  488 

Paramide,  339 

Paramorphine,  428 

Paranaphthaline,  493 

Pectine,  334 

Pelopium,  281 

Pendulum,  44 

Pepsine,  485 

Petalite,  245 

Petroleum,  494 

Pewter,  279 

Phenyle,  hydrate  of,  491 

Philosophy,  chemical,  167 

Phloridzine  and  phloretine,  391 

Phosphene  gas,  128 

Phosphorus,  134 

chlorides  of,  165 

iodides  of,  165 

oxide  of,  135 

oxygen-acids  of,  135 
Photography,  75 
Picamar,  489 
Picoline,  438 
Picrotoxitie,  432 
Pile,  chemistry  of,  184 

voltaic,  95 
Piperine,  432 
Pit  coal,  493 
Pittekal,  489 

Platinum  and  its  compounds,  301 
action  of,  on  gases,  1 1 1 
black,  301 

combustible  salts  of,  357 
Plumbago,  125 
Pneumatic  trough,  103 
Polarity,  magnetic,  86 
Polarization  of  light,  74 


Populine,  432 

Porcelain,  manufacture  of,  247 

Potash-salts,  inorganic,  214 

Potassium  and  its  compounds,  213 

Potato-oil  compounds,  37S 

Prehnite,  245 

Proof-spirit,  340 

Proteine,  464 

Prussian-blue,  414 

Pseudomorphine,  428 

Purple  of  Cassius,  279 

Pus,  473 

Putrefaction  and  decay,  314 

Pyre«,  490 

Pyrometer,  45 

Pyrophorus,  244 

Pyroxyline,  338 

Quercitron-bark,  445 
Quinia,  or  quinine,  429 
Quinoidine,  429 


Red  fire,  234 
Resins,  458 
Respiration,  471 
Retinite,  495 
Rhodium,  305 
Ruthenium,  307 


R. 


S. 


Saccharine  and  amylaceous  substances, 

327 
Safety  tube,  140 

jet,  158 
Safflower,  444 
Saffron,  445 
Sago  and  salep,  334 
Sal-ammoniac,  228 

Sulicine  anci  Salicyle-coropouDds,  3SS 
Saligeninc,  391 
Salts,  constitution  of,  197 

binary  theory  of,  211 
Saponification,  447 

Sarcosine,  468  ^ 

Scheele's  green,  287 
Selenite,  236 
Selenium,  133 

Seleniuretted  hydrogen,  162 
Serpentine,  241 
Silica,  147 
Silicon,  147  ' 

chloride  and  bromide  of,  166 
fluoride  of,  148 
Silver  and  its  compounds,  290 

German,  265 

inorganic  salts  of,  292 
Sinnamine  and  sinapolinc,  434 
Skin,  composition  of,  482 
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Smalt,  267 

Soda,  inorganic  salts  of,  221 

Sodiam  and  its  compounds,  220 

Solanine,  431 

Solder,  276 

Specific  gravity  of  solids  and  liquids,  27 

gases,  105 
vapors,  324 

Speculum  metal,  273 

Speiss,  265,  267 

Spermaceti,  452 

Spheroidal  state  of  liquids,  55 

Spirit  lamp,  156 

Spodumene,  245  * 

Starch,  331 

State,  change  of,  54 

Steam  bath,  57 

elastic  force  of,  56 
electricity  of,  100 
engine,  57 
Stearine,  447 
Steatite,  241 
Steel,  260 
Stilbite,  245 
Stoneware,  250 

Strontia,  inorganic  salts  of,  234 
Strontium  and  its  compounds,  234 
Structure  of  flame,  153 
Strychnia,  430 
Styrole,  459 

Sublimate,  corrosive,  298 
Substitution,  law  of,  312,  360 
Sugar,  cane  and  grnpe,  327 

of  diabetes  insipidus,  331 

ergot,  330 

eucalyptus,  330 

milk,  331 

Sulphobenzide,  385 

Sul  phocyanogen  and  its  compounds,  4 1 6 

Sulphur,  128 

chlorides  of,  165 

iodides  of,  165 

milk  of,  162 

oxygen-acids  of,  129 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  160 
Symbols,  chemical,  177 
Synaptase,  406 

T. 

Tantalum  or  columbium,  281 

Tapioca,  333 

Tar,  varieties  of,  488 

Tartar-emetic,  396 

Taurine,  476 

Tellurium,  284 

Tension  of  vapor,  60 

Terbium,  246 

Terebene  and  Terebylene,  454 

Tbebaine,  or  paramorphine,  428 


Theine,  or  caffeine,  433 
Theobromine,  433 
Theory,  atomic,  179 

electro-chemical,  188 
Thermo-electricity,  82,  96* 
Thermometer,  41 
Thialdine,  435 
ThiosinnamineyJ34 
Thorium,  247 
Tin,  277 

Tinned-plate,  279 
Titanium,  282 
Tolene  and  toluol,  459 
Toluidine,  434 
Tube,  safety,  140 
Tungsten,  279 
Turpeth  mineral,  297 
Type-metal,  284 

U. 
Ulmine,  331 

Ultimate  analyses  oforganic  bodies,  3 15 
Ultramarine,  227 
Uramile,  423 
Uranium,  270 

compounds  of,  271 
Urea,  409,  418 
Urethane,  350 
Urethylane,  375 
Urinary  calculi,  480 
Urine,  composition  of,  477 
Urinometer,  32 

V. 

Valeronitril,  466 

Vanadium,  280 

Vapor  of  water,  tension  of,  59,  500 

Vapors,  determination  of  density  of,  324 

hypothetical,  density  of,  176 

maximum  density  of,  60 
Ventilation,  51 
Veratria,  431 
Verdigris,  366 
Vermilion,  300 
Vinegar,  364 
Vinous  fermentation,  339 
Vitriol,  blue,  272 

green,  257 

white,  268 
Voltaic  pile,  184 

chemical  theory  of,  188 
Voltameter,  187 

W. 

Wash  bottle,  140 

Water,  chemical  history  of,  112 

decomposition  of^  by  iron  and 
zinc,  107 

by  galvanism, 
113,185 
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Water,  of  crytUUisAtioo,  199 

purification  of,  1 15 

■ea,  1 15 

solveot  power  at  high  tempear- 
ture,  116 
Wateri,  mineral^  1 15,  502,  504 
Wax,  451 

Weights  and  meafurea,  506 
Witherite,  233 
Winds,  70 
Wines,  mannfactare  of,  340 

proportion  of  alcohol  in,  340 
Wood-spirit  compoonds,  373 
WooU,  261 


X. 

Xanthic  acid,  417 
Xanthic  oxide,  425,  481 
Xylite,  378,  481 
Xyloidine,  338 


Yeast,  342 
Yttrium,  246 


Z. 


Zaffre,  267 

Zinc  and  its  compounds,  267 

inorganic  salts  of,  267 
Zirconium,  247 


THE   END. 
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HELLER'S  ANALYSIS  OF   IIRINE. 


Colour 

Odour 

Reaction 
Sp.  gr. 
Sediment 


Urophseine 
Urozanthine 
Urea 

Uric  Acid 
Chlorides 
Sulphates 
Earthy  Phos. 
Alk.  Phos. 


Physical  Properties. 


Litmus.    Turmeric. 
Urinometer. 

Normal. 

Vi,  gtt.  10  -I-  SOa  oz.  ss. 
Ur.  gtt.  30  -I-  HCl.  oz,   ss. 
Ur.  gt.  4-  NO5  gt. 
Ur  +  i  HCl.  +  24  hrs. 


Brown  colour. 

Pink 

Nit.  Urea  Crystals. 

Ppt.  U.  Crystals. 


Ur.  -h  NO5  +  (Ag.  O.  NOfi  4-  8  Aq.).  Clumpy  w.  ppt. 
Ur.  -j-  (Sat.  Sol.  BaCl.  -\-  i  HCl.)  Ppt.  within  hr. 

Ur.  -f-  N  H4  O  in  excess.  ♦• 

Ur.  —  E.  P.  4-  (Sat.  Sol.  MgO.  SOj 
4-  HCl.  aa  made  Alk.  c  N  H4  O). 


(4  (i 


k«  (« 


Albumen 
Bile 

Blood 
Iodine 

Sugar 


Abnormal. 

Heat  or  NOg  coagulate. 

Ur.  spread  on  plate  -j-  NOg  gt. 

Microscope. 

Ur.4-N0a  4"  Starch. 

Ur.  4"  i  Liquor  Potassse. 
Boil  and  let  cool. 


Prismatic  rings. 


Blue  colour. 


Urerythrine  Ur.  4-  A  4-  Pb  O.  A, 


mmm 


Brown  colour. 
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